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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ac., acres. 

A.D., after Christ, 
agrric., agrricultural. 
ambas., ambtuisador. 
arm., annual, 
arron., arrondissement. 

A.-S., Anglo'SJaxoa. 

A. V., Authorised Version- 
6., bora. 

B. C., before Christ. 

Biog. Diet., Biographical Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

C. , Centigrade. 

c. (circa), about, 
cap., capital, 
cf., compare. 

CO,, county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east ; eastern, 
eccles., ecclesiastical, 
od., edition; edited. 

e. gr., for example. 

Ency. Brit., Eucyclopsedia Britannica. 
Eng., English, 
cslab., established. 
e< seg., and the following. 

F. , Fahrenlieit. 

flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town, 

Fr., French. 

U., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Qi'eek. 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew. 

Hist., History. 


i,c., that is. 

in., inches. 

inhab., inhabitants. 

l s. , island, -s. 

l t. , Italian. 

Jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lai., latitude. 

l. b., left bank, 
long,, longitude. 

m. , miles. 

manuf., manufacture, 
mrkt. tn., market-town. 

Mu, mts,, mount, mountain, -s, 
N., north ; northern. 

N. T., New Testament, 

O. T,, Old Testament, 
par., parish. 

par!,, parliamentary, 
pop., population, 
prin,. principal, 
prov., province, 
pub., published. 

Q. v., which see. 

R„ riv., river. 

r. b., riglit bank. 

Rom., Homan. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south ; southern, 
sov., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., temperatme. 
ter., territory. 

tn., town, 
trans., translated, 
trib., tributary. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vii., village. 
vol„ volume. 

W., west ; western, 
yds., yards. 
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MachEerodus, an estino' 
as large as a lion, with 
canine teeth sabre-shape 
traordinarily developed, 
are found in Pleistocene i 
Britain and other parts of Europe, in 
India, and in S. America. 

Macbecoul, or MachicoUum, a tn. 
of Loire-Intdrieure, France, on the 
Faileron, 20 m. froni Nantes. It was 
capital of the old duchy of Retz. 
Pop. about 1800. 

M'Henry, a tn. in N. Dakota, 
U.S.A., 45 m. N.W. of Cliicago. Pop. 
(1910) 1500. 

MaohiaveUi, Niooolo (1469-1527), 
was horn at Florence. In 1488 he was 
made secretary of the ‘ Ten,' a board 
which had the management of foreign 
affairs. In 1502 M. was sent on a 
mission to Duke Valentino, the for- 
midable Borgia, to make professions 
of friendship on the part of the 
Florentines. In 1507 he was sent 
to the Emperor Maximilian. On his 
return ho wrote several reports on-the 
aifaira of Germany, besides the letters 
which he had sent home during his 
mission : Rapjporlo sidle Cose di 
Ixiniaona; Discorso sopra le Cose delV 
Alemagna; Hilmili di 
Feb. 1509 he was sent 
before Pisa, which wa 
the Florentines, and in ■ ' 
a third time. He returned to Florence 
in Sept. 1510, having consolidated the 
alliance of Florence with France. 
When in 1512 the Medici possessed 
themseives of Florence, M. was 
banished, imprisoned, and put to the 
torture on sospioion of being im- 
plicated in a conspiracy agaius 
Medici, but was released by the 
vention of Leo X. He then witf 
from public life, and wrote hii 
courses upon Livy, his books on the 
art of war, and his Principe. The 
Principe was first published at Rome 
in 1532. The Legasioni, or letters of 
the political missions of M., which are 
the key to his Principe, were not 
made public till the middle of the 
last ceutupr. The chief works of M., 
not mentioned above, are : Slorie 
Fiorenline; La Mandragma and La 


~ ri delV 

' . . si la 

drarca, 
:ana, o 
of ids 

worlrs collectively are those of 
Florence, 6 vols. 1782-86, 8 vols. 
1796, and 10 vols. 1818; Alolinari, 
Venice, 12 vols. 1811: Silvestri, 9 vols. 
1820-22; Passerini, Fanfanl, Jlilanesi, 
6 vols. only published, 1873-77. 

Translaiions. — Forneworth, 1762, 
1775; Bohn’s Standard Library, 1847; 
Detmold, 1882; Prince (1897) and 
Florentine Hikorg (1906), Hill Thom- 
son; Florentine Bistorg, Bedingfield, 
1595; Prince (1908) and Florentine 
History (1909), W. K. Marriott. 

Lfres.— Nitti, 1876 ; P. Villarl, 
1877-82, 1895-97, Eng. trans. of, 
1878; Turri, 1902. English: Robert- 
son, 1907; Macaulay’s Essays: Morloy, 
1897. 

Maebiebo, a tn. on the E. coast of 
Madeira Is., 30 m. N.E. of Funchal. 
Pop. about 6000. 

Machicolation (Fr. miche, match, 
combustible matter, and Old Fr. 
coulis, flowing), an architectural term 
for the opening between the oorbeis 
rejecting parapet ; or 
portal, through which 
vere dropped on the 
nts. Also a projecting 
structure containing a range of such 
openings. 

Macbin, John, F.R.S. (d. 1751), a 
British mathematician, professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College (1713), 
secretary of the Royal Society (1718- 
47). He wrote * Laws of the Moon’s 
'■ ■■ -■ . ■ Gravity’ (in 

■■ '■ iwton’s Prire- 

of Kepler’s 
Transactions, 
xl.), and other works. See Weld, 
Hist, of the Roy. Soc., i. ; Ward, 
Lives of the Prof, of Gresham College, 
1740 ; Watt’s BiU. Brit. 

Machine Guns are distinguished 
from small arms on the one side and 
ordnance or artillery on the other. 
They lie between the magazine rifle 
and the pom-pom, and fire cartridges 
comparable with those of the rifle. 


Machine ' • 10 Machines 

Since the 16th century various cftecA: lever. Along the bottom plate 
attempts have been made to produce is the trigger har. The rear cross-piece 
weapons wliloh could fire a volley, bolds the firing lever and spring, a 
that is, a number of projectiles fired safety catch, and a shutter tor esamln- 
simuitaneou'sly. '■ All these have ing the barrel. The recoiling portion 
failed, partly because of the difficulty consists of a copper-coated barrel and 
of loading rapidly,.partly on account two side plates which carry a loch and 
of the cumbrous nature of such a crank. The feed block fits under the 
machine, but mainly because such a cover in a recess, in the breech casing, 
volley is too concentrated in addi- and is provided with two slides 
tion, range and aim were too uncer- attached to a pnvil, tor moving the 
tain till the introduction of rifling in cartridges transversely. Two station- 
the 19th century. After this revolu- ary pawls prevent tlie belt from slip- 
tion something approaching a useful ping. The feed block has a band roller 
weapon was produced : the Gatling and steel guide to ensure the cart- 
gun, an American invention, and the ridges coming to the right position to 
French mitrailleuse. The former, be seized by the extractor. Once this 
whioh was an outcome of the Ameri- ran is loaded pressme on a double 
can Civil War, had a cartridge button is all that is necessary for 
chamber to whioh were brought in firing automatically. The manipula- 
sucoession ten barrels revolving on an tion, when once the machine is ready 
axis. The motion was controlled by a for action, consists merely in pressing 
handle turned by the server, who the buttons, and topping the gun to 
regulated tlie speed of firing by its produce deviation of the line of fire. 
me.nns. Tlie Rettege M. G., or mit- Transport is on horse back, a single 
railleuse, was a collection of twenty- horse only being necessary. IVhen in 
five barrels hound togetlier and fixed, action tliree modes of firing are 
It was more cumbersome than the adopted and are self-explanatory ; 
Gatling ; it had a range of some 4500 horizontal traversing, diagonal tra- 
yds., and fired from 75 to 125 rounds versing, and vertical searching, to- 
per minute. Other similar weapons gether with all round traversing. The 
were the Gardner and the Norden- cartridges are grouped on the band 
feldt, the latter more a naval weapon, into ‘ bursts ’ of 10 to 50 rounds, with 
but the Gatling and Nordenfeldt were Intervals allowing time for deviating 
the only really successful guns. In the gim. Up to 1000 yds. it is con-. 
aU ‘ jamming ’ was a most serious sidered that the Maxim gun, firing 
defect, and has not been completely 250 rounds per minute, can distriliute' 
overcome even in modem weapons, annihilating fire over 25 yds. of front; 
The rapidity of fire causes overheat- the lateral gaps between the balls 
ing, and yet rapidity is the essential being not greater than 1 ft. 6 in. ; it 
necessity. The Maxim gun, invented fired at an angle of 45” to the target, 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, is the first M. G. an increase in efficiency of 30 per 
to prove really efficient. The weight cent, is reckoned. Another gun of the 
of tliis gun is 60 lbs. for the -303' same type, but in many respects more 
type: the Mark II. converted, 64 lbs. handy, is the Vickers light M. G. The 
It is carried on a tripod weighing introduction of M. Gs. was expected 
48 lbs., and the filled ammunition box to restore the balance between artil- 
weighs 21 lbs. In this gun a part of levy and infantry, the introduction of 
the force of the recoil due to the ex- rifling having temporarily given ad- 
plosion is utilised to eject the spent vantage to the latter. Improvements 
cartridge cases. The Maxim gun con- in the artillery itself, however, re- 
sists of two portions : (1) the recoil- stored the balance and the M. G has 
ing, which moves backwards with too small a range to compete with the 
each explosion, and so opens the heavier ordnances. They have esteb- 
breech, and wluch is forced back fished themselves as a support to in- 
again by a /usee spring ; and (2) the fantry, in that they can rapidly add 
non-recoiling portion. The non- to intensity of firing, and mving to 
recoiling portion consists of (i.) a gun- ease of concealment, add the element 
metal horref ensi up, wliioh holds water of surprise. They may cover an 
for cooling pur - or an exposed flank, or be 

openings (used jadiness against cavalrj- or a 

drawing off, r ■ ■ ittack. The range is usually 

steam to esc; ■ ^ to 1200 yds. for most effeo- 

packed with a . -k, and guns are used in 

the ejector tube through whioh sections, being placed 25 yds. apart., 
empty cartridge cases are expelled Machines, Automatic, self-moving 
from the gun ; and (ii.) the breech machines. No contrivance is quite in- 
casing, composed of two side and one dependent of an external moving 
bottom plates, closed by a cover and principle; it has to be wound up, or 
a rear cross-piece, and containing the stoked, or otherwise acted upon at 
buffer spring, resistance piece, and certain intervals. The word auto- 



Machynlleth 

matio is applied by common consent 
to machines in whioh'a simple. action 
on the part ol the operator is followed 
by a comparatively complicated series 
of movements on the part of the 
machine. Thus the penny-in-tho-slot 
or nntomatic sweetmeat delivery 
machine, requires the plaoinp: of a 
penny in the slot, when the mechan- 
ism perfomrs the movements neces- 
sary to deliver the sweetmeat to the 
customer. In its simplest form the 
machine is actuated by the weight of 
the penny after rolling down an in- 
clined plane being applied to one end 
of a lever, the energy being just sufB- 
oient to disengage a catch in such a 
way that the tray containing the! 
sweetmeat is thrust forward by a I 
spring or is released for an outward 
pull by the operator. Fraud is to an 
extent prevented by the channel for 
the coin being just large enough to 
receive it, and by so adjusting the 
lever that a weight le.s.s than that of 
an averagepeimy fallstomoveit. The 
term automatic is also applied to de- 
vice.s where work usually requiring 
human agency is performed by the 
machine, as in the automatic cash 
register, whore certain amounts of 


by the operator, tlms tending to pre- 
vent fraud. For machines devised to 
imitate certain actions of a human 
person for exhibition purposes, see 
Adtomaton. 

Machynlleth, a pari. bor. and par. 
of Montgoraoryshiro. Wales, on R. 
Dovey, lOJ ra. from Dolgclly. Slanu- 
faotnres include flannels and coarse 
woollen fabrics. There are slate- 
quarries and lead-mines. Owen Glen- 
dower summoned a parliament here 
in 1402. Pop. (1911) 1945. 

Maoieowice, or Maoiejowioe, a tn. 
of Siedlce prov., Poland, Russia, 
on the Vistula, 46 m. from Warsaw. 
Koseiuszko was defeated here by 
the Russians (1794). 

MoIUvraith, Sir Thomas (1835- 
1900), an Australian state.smau and 
civil engineer, bom in Ayr, Scotland. 
Emigrating to Victoria (1854), he 
entered the (Jueensland parliament 
(1869); was premier from 1879-83, 
and annexed British New Guinea 
to Queensland. In 1888 he was 
premier for a short time, and the 
dispute arose with the governor 


93, retiring to England in 1895 
through ill-health. 

Macintosh, Charles (1766-1813), a 


Mackay 

Scottish chemist and_ inventor of 
‘ ' ' ■ ■ introduced 

f lead from 
) first alum 
. 1 , and ob- 
tained a patent (1825) for converting 
malleable iron into steel, helping 
Neiison to bring his ‘ hot-blast ’ pro- 
cess into use (1828). Ho took out a 
patent for his ‘ mackintosh ’ oloth in 
1823. See Memoir by G. Macintosh. 

Mach, Karl Freiherr von Leiberich 
(1752-163S), on Austrian general. 
He entered the army in 1770, fought 
against the Turks, and became fleld- 
marshal in 1797, commanding the 
Neapolitans against the French. He 
took Rome, but failed to hold it, and 
was defeated by Champiouet, giving 
himBcif up to the French. Escaping 
from Paris (1800), he fought against 
the French under Napoleon, but was 
beaten on the R. lUer and at Ulm 
(1805). He was imprisoned in 
Austria, but pardoned (1819). See 
Raumer, Hist. Tasclienbuch, 1873; 
Thiers, Hist, du Consulat, 1845-63; 
NouvelU Biou- Gin.; StraOleur (Jan. 
1907)., 

of 
■ on 

; sugarregion. Coalisfonnd. Pop. 4000. 

1 Mackay, Alexander Murdoch (1849- 
: 90), a Scottish missionary, sent to 
Uganda by the C.M.S. (1876) as a 
mechanical engineer. He laboured 
there from 1878 till his death. See 
Life by his sister (1899). 

Mackay, Charles (1814-80), a Scot- 
tish poet, editor of tlie Glasgow Argus 
(1844-47), the Illustrated London 
News (1852-59), special correspondent 
at New York to the Times during 
the American Civil War (1862-65), 
revealing the Fenian conspiracy. His 
works include : The Salamandrine, 
1842; Foiccs fromi (he Crowd, 184(1; 
Eaeria, 1850; Under Green Leaves. 
1857; various pro.se worlts, and many 
popular songs, such as ‘ The Good 
Time Coming,' ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! ’ 
(see Collect^ Songs, 1859). Marie 
Corelli is liis son’s step-daughter. See 
his Through the Long Dag, 1887; 
Standard (Jan. 3), 1890. 

Mackay, Hugh (c. 1040-92), a Scot- 
tish general, fought for Charles II. 
after the Restoration (1660), and then 
for France against Holland. He mar- 
ried a Dutch lady (1673), and later 
attached liimself to William of Orange 
(1689), - - . Eng- 
land. M, 

was de He 

served in Ireland (1691), and fell 
fighting in Flanders at Steinkerk. See 
Life by J. Mackay, 1836 ; Burnet’s 
Owm Times, 1724-34; Napier’s Claver- 
house, about 1834. 

Mackay, John William (1831-1902). 
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an American capitalist, called the 
‘ Silver King.’ He emigrated from 
Ireland to New York (1840), moved 
to California in 1851, and to Nevada 
in 1852. He bought many shares 
(1873) in the Bonanza mines of the 
Com-stock Lode, and after disappoint- 
ments became very rich. With Flood 
and other partners he established the 
Bank of Nevada in San Francisco. In 
1884, %vith J. G. Bennett, he formed 
the Commercial Cable Company and 
the Postal Telegraph Company, to 
fight Jay Gould and the Western 
Union. 

Mackay, Robert, ‘ Rob Donn,’ or 
Robert Calder (1714-88), a Gaelic 
bard, at first a herdsman, later 
steward to Lord Reay. He enlisted 
in the army (Sutherland Highlanders) 
(1759-G7). His poems are among the 
best in Gaelic Uteratiu-e. The trans- 
lated ones include : Two Lovesangs to 
Annie Morrison ; The Highlander’s 
Return ; The Song of Winter ; A 
Poem on Death. See Memoir pre- 


ous shrub (order Acanthacete), now 
included in the genus Asystasia. It is 
grown in greenhouse.s, and if kept 
diT in winter and pruned im- 
mediately after flowering, it pro- 
duces an abundance of racemes of 
rose-lilac blooms with purple veins. 

Mackeesport, a tn. in Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., close to the great iron 
centre of Pittsburg, with iron and tin 
works of its own. On the Mononga- 
hela R., the borough takes its name 
from a certain John McKee, who was 
formerly a prominent citizen. 

M’Kees Rocks, a vll. of Allegheny 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 5 m. from 
Pittsburg, on the Ohio. Coal and 
lumber are shipped. There are car- 
shops, iron and steel works, and glass 
manufs. Pop. (1910) 14,702. 

M’Kendriok, John Gray (6. 1841), a 
Scottish physiologist, bom at Aber- 
deen. He is FuHerian professor of 
physiology at the Royal Institute 
of Great Britain, and president of 
the Physiological Section of the 
British Association. He has pub- 
lished : Animal Physiology; lAfe in 
Motion or Muscle Nerve; Science and 
Failh; Chrislianily and the Sick, and 
various papers on physiological 
acoustics. 

M’Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald (6. 
1863), an English barrister and 
politician, born in London, and edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He wm> 
called to the bar in lS87,andpractised 
till Ids election to parh'ament in 1895, 
when he became Liberal member for 
N. Monmouthshire, a seat he still 
retains. In 1905 ho became Financial 


Secretary, of the Treasury; in 1907 
president of the Board of Education, 
andini 908FirstLord oftheAdmiralty. 

Mackenzie : 1. A former ter. of 

N. Canada, now included in the N.W. 
Territories (q.v.). 2. A riv. of N. 

America, originates as the Athabasca 
in British Columbia, and flows over 
600 m. to Lake Athabasca, whence 
it i&sues as the Slave R., and after a 
course of 240 m. enters the Great 
Slave Lake. As the Mackenzie R., it 
leaves the W. end of the lake and 
flows into the Arctic Ocean, its 
final course being estimated at 
more than 1080 m. Its most im- 
portant tributaries are the Liard, or 
Mountain R., Peel R., and Bear R., 
from Great Bear Lake ; near its 
mouth it forms an intricate delta. 
This great waterway was first dis- 
covered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in 1789. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (c. 1755- 
c. 1820), a Canadian explorer, bom 
of Scottish parents at Inverness. 
Early in life he emigrated to Canada, 
and for eight years (1781-89) traded 
in fur n-ith the Indians at Lake 
Athabasca. In 1789 he discovered 
the river, which he named after him- 
self. He led an exploring party to the 
Pacific in 1792, and on his return to 
England in 1801, published Voyages 
from Montreal to the Frocen and 
Pacific Oceans. See Cliateaubriand, 
Voyages on Amirigue. 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-02), a 
Canadian statesman, bom at Dun- 
keld, Perthshire, Scotland. He emi- 
grated to Canada in 1842, and settled 
at Kingston, Ontario, where he be- 
came a builder and contractor. In 
1867, on the union of Canada, he was 
elected to the Dominion parliament 
and became leader of the reform 
opposition. In 1873 he organised a 
Liberal ministry and became the first 
Liberal ‘ premier ’ of Canada. On its 
fall in 1878, M. led a brilliant opposi- 
tion for two years. He was a strong 
supporter of the close imion of 
Canada and Great Britain, and his 
ministry is said to have been the 
purest experienced by Canada. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell 
(6. 1847), Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, bom atEdinhurgh. 
He is a teacher of music, violinist, and 
composer, and the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. Among his 
publications are : Colomba ; Rose of 
Sharon ; Jason ; Scottish Rhapsodies ; 
1 m Belle Dame sans Merci (for 
orohestr.i) ; incidental mitsio to 
Coriolanus and I/illle Minister, and 
various songs, part songs, anthems, 
etc. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, (1636-91), 
a Scottish lawyer, author, and poU- 
tician,„born at Dundee. He entered 
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the Scottish pariiament in 1669 ns 
member tor Ross-shlre, and became 
king’s advocate in 1677. In spite ot 
Ins professional -work, he found time 
for literature, and published: Reliaio 
Sioici; Moral Essay upon Solitude; 
Moral Qallanlry ; Discourse on the 
Laws and Customs of Scotland in 
Matters Criminal ; and Institutions 
of the Laws of Scotland. As criminal 
prosecutor in the days of the 
Covenanters, he earned the nick- 
name of ‘ bluidy Slackenzie.’ Sec 
Life prefixed to his Collected Works. 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831), a 
novelist, was by profession a solicitor, 
and practised at Kdinburgh, being 
the partner ot George Inglis, whom 
he succeeded as crown attorney for 

Sc - ■ 

set 

of 

as 

the late sixties he began to compose 
his best-known work. The Man of 
Eeeliny, which was published anony- 
mously in 1771, and attracted much 
attention. Two years later, designed 
as a contrast to the earlier work, 
appeared The Man of the World, 
vmtoh was at once prolix and dull. 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell (1837-93), an 
eminent English physician, bom at 
Leytonstone, Essex, and educated 
professionally at the London Hospital 
.Medical College, Paris, and Budapest. 
At the London Hospital he held 
successively the posts of medical 
officer, assistant-physician and phy- 
sician from 1860 till 1874, when 
he resigned. The London Throat 
Hospital was founded by him in 
1863, and his skill a.s a laryngologist 
led to his attending the Emperor 
Frederick III. of Germany in his 
fatal illness. His most important 
publications are ; The Use of the 
Laryngoscope ; Essay on Orowihs in 
the Larynx ; The Hygiene of the 
i’oeal Organs, etc. Sec Life by 
Haweis, 1893. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon (1795- 
1861), a leader of Canadian rebellion 
of 1837-38, boro at Dundee, Scotland. 
Emigrated to Canada in 1820 and 
settled at Queenstown, where be be- 
came a journalist and edited a news- 
paper entitled the Colonial Advocate, 
in which he took an extreme stand 
against the government. In 1828 ho 
was elected to the legislature, but was 
expelled for alleged libel on the 
ministry. Ho visited the United 
States in 1829, and was sent to Eng- 
land in 1832 as the delegate of his 
party, to appeal against certain 
abases. In 1834 he became mayor of 
Toronto and founded the Canadian 
AJlianoe Society. In 1837 he led tho 
rebels in tho insurrection ot Upper 
Canada. They were, however, utterly 


defeated, and M. escaped to the 
United States till 1849, when the 
Canadian government granted an 
amnesty to all who had taken part in 
the rebellion, enabling him to return 
to Toronto. See Life by Lindsay, 
1862. 

Mackerel, the popular name g.ven 
to all memberB of the Scombridte, a 
family of toloostean fishes inhabiting 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans. They are fusiform fishes, 
covered with small scales, or occa- 
sionally with a naked skin surface ; 
the eyes are lateral ; the teeth well- 
developed; there are two dorsal fins 
and generally flnlets ; the pseudo- 
branchin: are well developed, and the 
air-bladder is sjnall, or may be miss- 
■ 51. are widely dis- 

treatly valued as 
colour is reddish, 
ng a larger supply 
ot blood and nerves than is tho case 
with other fishes, and their tempera- 
ture also Is several degrees higher. 
The back is marked by alternate 
bands of black and green, and the 
! sides are brilliantly iridescent. In 
habit these fishes are generally 
pelagic and spawn in the open sea; 
they travel at considerable speed. 
Seomher scombrus, the common 51., 
found in the N. Atlantic, has no air- 
bladder; S. pneumatophoriis has an 
air-bladder. Thynnus, the tunnies, 
also belong to this family, Th. 
thynnus, the largest species, reaching 
a length of 10 ft. ; Th. pelamys, the 
bonito, pursues flying-fish, and other 
species of tins genus are provided 
with long pectoral fins and are called 
by sailors ‘ albacores.’ Allied genera 
include Pelamys, Cybium, Acantho- 
cybinm, and Hhachicentron, Fossil 
forms of Scombridee arc found in the 
Eocene and bliocene strata. 

Mackinac, the name of the strait 
which separates Lakes Michigan and 
Huron in N. America, klacklnao Is. 
stands in the strait, its cliief town 
being Slackinac, a resort during the 
summer months. Pop. (ot town) 
about 1200. 

M'Kinley, ”■ ■ 

Alaska, N. An 
point in that 

height ot over 20,000 ft., with glaciers 
on every side. Dr. Cook iaid claim 
to having ascended the mountain in 
1906, but in June 1913, a party led by 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck accom- 
plished the feat. 

M'Kinley, WiUiam (1843-1901), the 
25th president of the U.S.A., born at 
Niles, Ohio. When the Civil War 
broke out, he enUsted as a private 
In the Ohio volunteer infantry. At 
the end of the war he returned home 
to study law. He identified himself 
with the Republican party, and 
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rapidly became known as an able 
speaker. In 1876 he was elected to 
Consress; here his keen proteotiouist 
views and his hard work and enthu- 
siasm made him a marked man. In 
1889 he was Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives, and chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; as such he introduced and 
carried the great Tariff measure of 
1890,knownastheM'KinleyTariff. In 
1891 became governor of Ohio, which 
he held till 1895. In 1896 be was 
elected president of the republic, and 
again in 1900. The Spanish- American 
War was the chief event of his first 
term of office. Ho visited the city of 
Buffalo (New York) to deliver a 
public address, a great reception was 
held for the president on the day 
following. A Pole, Leon Czolgosz, 
fired at the president ^vith a revolver. 
Ho died from the effects of his 
wounds a few days later. His assassin 
was said to ho an anarchist, and was 
executed la October 1901. 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832), 
a philosopher, studied medicine and 
took his degree in 1787. Eiglit years 
later he was called to the bar, and 
from 1818 until 1821 was professor of 
law and general polities at Hailey- 
bury. For several years he sat in the 
House of Commons. He became 
known in 1791 through his Vindicice 
Oalliccn, which was a reply to Burke’s 
Refleciions on the Revolution in France. 
He was the author of many works. 


writings. There is a biography by 
his son, R. J. Mackintosh, 1836. 

Maoklin, Charles (1697-1797), an 
actor, began his theatrical career 
about 1725. and in his profession at- 
tained to a high position, one of his 
most successful impersonations being 
Shyiook. He acted mainly at Covent 
Garden until his retirement from the 
stage in 1789. He wrote many plays, 
and produced most of them himself. 
In 1759 he produced iore A la mode 
at Drury Lane, in which he acted with 
his daughter Charlotte. This and 
The Man of the World, played at 
Covent Garden in 1781, were his most 
successful plays. There are biogra- 
phies by F. A. Congreve (1798), and 
Judge Parry (1891). 

Maoknight. James (1721-1800), a 
Scottish clergyman, a native of 
Irvine, Ayrshire, was educated at 
Glasgow and Leyden. In 1753 he was 
ordained minister at Maybole, Ayr- 
sliire, and finally became a minister 
in Edinburgh (1772). His chief works 
are t A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 

1756: The Truth of"- rr.y, 

1763; and A New . 
of all the Apostolica 


Maclagan, William Dalrymple 
(1826-1910), an English ecclesiastic, 
bom in Edinburgh, and educated at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge. He began 
his career in the Indian army from 
1847-52, and after being ordained to 
the ministry was made rector of 
Newington, then vicar of St. Mary 
Abbot, Kensington, and in 1878 
bishop of Lichfield. In 1891 he was 
appointed to the see of York. Among 
hia literary works may be mentioned 
his Pastoral Letters and Synodal 
Charges, 1891, and his joint editor- 
ship of The Church and the Age. 

Maolaren, Alexander (1826-1910), 
was a native of Glasgow. He was an- 
ointed minister of Portland Chapel, 
outhampton, in 1846, and of the 
Union Chapel, Manchester, in 1885. 
He ivroto numerous boolis, most of 
them dealing with Bible subjects and 
explanations of the same. One .of his 
chief works is Expositions of Holy 
Scripture, 1904-10. 

Maolaren, Ian, see Watson, Rev. 
John. 

Maolaurin, Colin (1698-1746). a 
Scottish mathematician, was a native 
of Ealmodan in Argyllshire. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, and 
in 1717 was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Morisohal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1719 while on a 
visit to London, was made a member 
of the Roj'al Society. His next ap- 
pointment was to the chair of mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh University in 
1726. He was also instrumentol in 
preparing the defences of Edinburgh 
against the Pretender in 1745. He 
followed closely on the lines of Sir 
Isaac Neulon, and is remembered 
for his contributions to science with 
regard to the principles of fluxion 
which helped to explain the theory of 
the tides. Among his writings are: 
Treatise on Fluxions, 1742; An 
Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philo- 
sophical Hiscoveries, 1748. 

Made, in crystallography, a term 
used for the phenomenon otherwise 
known as twinning. This occurs when 
two crystals have a common face and 
are so disposed that one may be 
brought into the position of the other 
by rotation about an axis called the 
twin-axis. The term was once 
generally used, but is now only found 
with any frequency among French 
writers. The mineral known as 
chiastolite, consisting of aluminium 
silicate with magnesium and iron, is 
also called M. It is commonly used 
for making beads for rosaries. 

M'Lean: 1. A tn. of Clarence co.. 
New South Wales, on the Clarence R., 
28 m. N.E. of Grafton. Pop. 1500. 2. 

• co. of Dakota, U.S.A., having for 
western boundary the R. Missouri. 
Maclean, Kaid, General Sir Harry 
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Aubrey de (b. 1848), a son o£ Andrew 
M. o£ the Slacleans o{ Drinmin. He 
became instructor to the Moorish 
army, under the late Sultan, and 
accompanied him on his expeditions. 
Later he became colonel of the Sultan 
of Morocco’s bodyguard, and in July 
1907, while on a mission I ' 
Sultan, was captured by Rail 
held prisoner for seven mon 
was released on a ransom of 
and decorated by the British 
ment for services rendered. 

Maoleania, a genus of trailing 
shrubs furder ■Vacciuiaoesa) with 
yellow and scarlet cylindrical flowers, 
grown in greehousea in hanging 
baskets. 

Maolehose, Mrs. Agnes (1759-1841), 
was a native of Glasgow. She was 
separated from her husband, and at 
Bdinburgh became acquainted with 
Robert Burns, who wrote to her as 
‘ Clarinda,’ and dedicated lyrics to 
her. Their correspondence was after- 
wards published. 

M'Lellan, George Brinton (1826-85), 
an American general and politician, 
bom at Philadelplua, and graduated 
at West Point in 1846. He served in 
the Mexican War of 1847-48, and 
after being instructor at West Point, 
and exploring Red R. and Texas, he 
was sent to Europe in 1855 to report 
on military systems as observed dur- 
ing the Crimean War. His report, 
entitled The Armies of Europe, pub- 
lished in 1861, was a brilliant work. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War be 
joined the North. His success in 
\vinning over Western Virginia led to 
his appointment as commander of the 
army of the Potomac, wliioh he 
organised, and with which he captured 
Yorktown in 1862. He was general- 
in-chief of the armies from 1861 to 
1862, when he defeated Lee at Antio- 
tam. Lincoln then relieved him of 
the chief command, and he resigned 
his commission in 1864. In the same 
year he was tlie defeated Remo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency, 
and was governor of New Jersey from 
1878 to 1881. He died at Orange in 
New Jersey. See his book entitled 
M'Lellan’s Oum Story, 1886. 

M'Lennan.John Ferguson (1827-81), 
a sociologist, bom at Inverness, and 
educated at ICing’s College, Aberdeen, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1857 he was called to the bar, and 
for a time filled an appointment as 
draughtsman of Scottish parliamen- 
tary bills. He spent a great deal of 
time in research work on the custom 

' ■ ' ‘re. and is the 

0 the origin of 
• . in Marriage 
Ceremonies, 1865;' reprinted in Kin- 
ship in Ancient Oreece. 

Macleod, Henry Dunning (1821- 


1902), a political economist, bom in 
Edinburgh, and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. • He was called to the bar 
in 1849, but spent most of his time in 
studying political economy and fin- 
ance. He was an authority on bills of 
exchange laws, and on other la^va 


' . '4; A History of Bank- 

ing in Great Britain, 1896 ; Indian 
Currency, 1898. 

Macleod, Norman <1812-72), a Scot- 
tish author and minister, a native of 
Campbeltown, Argyllshire. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, and 
studied divinity in Edinburgh, be- 
coming a minister at Loudon in Ayr- 
shire (1838). In 1843 he went to Dal- 
keith, and in 1852 to the Barony 
Cluirch, Glasgow, as minister. In 
1857 he became chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. Among his literary works 
are: Easticard, 1866; and Peeps at 
the Far East, 1871; as well aa articles 
in Good IPords, which he edited (1860 
et seg.). See Memoir by Donald JI., 
1876. 

Maolise, Daniel (1806-70), a painter, 
came from Cork to London in 182T, 
and acquired fame as a portrait- 
painter. He was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1840, and sub- 
sequently refused the presidency of 
that institution. In the late fifties he 
painted two magnificent frescoes in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords. Heis, perhaps, roost popularly 
known for the long series of character 
sketches of notable folk which he 
contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, 
(1830-38), which have been collected 
under the title of The Maclise Por- 
trait Gallery. 

Madura aurantiaca, or Osage 
Orange, a hardy deciduous spiny 
tree, with bright green, egg-shaped 
leaves and heads of inconspicuous 
flowers, which are followed in its N. 
American home by large orange-like 
fruit; its slimy juice was used by the 
N. American Indians to smear their 
faces, 

MaoMahon, Marie Edme Patrice 
Maurice de (1808-93), Duke of Ma- 
genta, and marshal of France, and 
second president of the third republic, 
bom at Sully, Soine-et-Loire, iVance, 
of Irish descent. Graduated at the 
military school of St. Cyr, and served 
in the Algiers campaign of 1830. In 
1835 he went to the Crimea, and took 
part in the operations against Se- 
bastopol, successfully assaulting 
Malakofl. On the outbreak of the war 

with Amstria ' ' ' ' ' 

himseif at th " ■ 

again at the 
1870 he was 
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and at Worth. In 1871 he was called 
to the ai-my of 'Versailles to recover 
Paris from the commnne, and on 
Thiers’ resignation in 1873, he was 
elected president of France, resigning 
six years later. Consult Daudet, ie 
marichal de M'Mahon, and Lafarge, 
Histoire compute de M'Mahon. 

MacMaster, John Bach (6. 1852), an 
American historian and engineer, 
horn at Brooklyn, New York, and 
educated at the college of New York, 
where he afterwards became instruc- 
tor of English. From 1877-83 ho was 
instructor of civil engineering in 
Princeton University, and then be- 
came professor of American history 
at the Pennsylvania University. In 
1905 he became president of the 
American Historical Association. His 
publications include : History of the 
People of the V.S. (8 vols.); Bridge 
and Tunnel Centres; Beniamin Frank- 
lin as a Man of Letters ; With the 
Fathers, etc.; and he is a contributor 
to scientific periodicals, and to the 
Cambridge Modem History. 

Macmillan, a well-known English 
publishing house, founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1814 by the brothers Daniel 
and Alexander M. In 1857 the elder 
brother died and the business was 
carried on by Alexander alone. He 
transferred it to London in 1858, and 
with the increase of trade, opened a 
branch in New York (1869). F. O. 
Macmillan, a son of Daniel, subse- 
quently became director of Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London, and of Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, and G. A. 
Macmillan, a son of Alexander be- 
came a member of the firm in 1879. 
In 1893 the business was converted 
into a limited liability company. In 
1901 a publishing centre for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon wsis started in 
Bombay. Among the firm’s literary 
imdertakings are the Golden Treas- 
ury Series, and the Globe editions. 

Macmillan, Alexander (1818-96), a 
founder of the well-known publishing 
firm of the name, and a publisher of 
the ‘ old sehool,’ whose intimate 
association with the literary men of 
his time has been made the subject of 
a memoir. He was of Scottish birth, 
and after some provincial e^erience, 
he opened a publishing business with 
his brother Daniel, which has now a 
world-wide reputation. 

Macmillan, Daniel (1813-57), the 
elder brother of the above and senior 
partner of the business of the name 
which was afterwards so successfully 
carried on by Alexander Jf. Ho began 
life as an assistant to a bookseller in 
Cambridge, In whose house he learnt 
his trade and acqiu'red a taste for 
literature. M. combined a keen com- 
mercial instinct with a genuine love 
of books for their own sake. The 


Macmillans began by specialising in 
technical and education^ works, and 
the firm still holds important copy- 
rights in books of this ola.ss. A great 
factor in the early success of the busi- 
ness was the publication of Kingsley’s 
works and Tom Brown's Sehooldaya. 

Macmillan, Hugh (1833-1903), a 
Scottish author and divine, a native 
of Aberfeldy, and was educated at 
Edinburgh University. He was 
minister of the Free Cimroh at Kirk- 
michael, of St. Peter’s Church in 
Glasgow.and of the Free WestChurch, 
Greenock (1878-1901). He wrote: 
First Forms of Vegetation. 1861; Bible 
Teaehings in Nature, 1867; The True 
Fine, 1871; The Poetry of Plants, 
1902; The Touch of Ood and other 
Sermons, 1903. 

Maemonnies, Frederick (6. 1863), an 
American sculptor, born in Brooklyn, 
New York. At the age of seventeen 
he was apprenticed to A. St. Gaudens, 
and in 1884 he went to Europe and 
studied under Falguidre in Paris, 
opening a studio of his own within the 
space of a couple of years. His statue 
of ‘ Diana ’ was honourably men- 
tioned in the Salon of 1889, and his 
‘ Bacchante ’ (Salon, 1894) was pur- 
chased for the Luxembourg. Speci- 
mens of his work are the Washington 
Memorial Arch, New York city; 
‘Nathan Hall’in City Hall Park; Pro.s- 
pect Park, Brooklyn (statues), and 
‘ Sir Harry Vane ’ in the new Boston 
Public Library. He is also a skilful 
painter. 

Macnaghten.Sir William Hay (1793- 
1841), a diplomatist, educated at 
Charterhouse, he went to India (1809) 
as a cadet under the B. India Com- 
pany. Ho devoted himself to the 
study of oriental languages and cus- 
toms, and published several works on 
Hindu law. M. was appointed gover- 
nor of Bombay, September 1841, but 
before he could assume offlee he was 
murdered by the rebel Afghan chiefs 
on the Seeah Sung plain. 

Macnamara, Thomas James 
(b. 1861), an educationalist and 

politician, bom at Montreal, and 
educated at St. Thomas’s School, 
Exeter. From 1876-92 he was a 
teacher at Exeter, Huddersfield, and 
Bristol, and in 1896 became president 
of the National Union of Teachers. 
At the General Election of 1895 he 
contested Deptford (Radical), and in 
1907 became parliamentary secretary 
to the Local Government Board, 
being transferred to the Admiralty 
in 1908. He has published many 
books on educational methods : 
Schools and Scholars ; Schoolmaster 
Sketches ; Tariff Beform and the 
Worldng Man, etc., and is a constant 
contributor to magazines and daily 
journalism. 
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Maoneill, Hector (1746-1818), a 
Scottish poet; passed Ids early youth 
in the neighhourhood of Loch 
Lomond, but after^vards had an ad- 
venturous career in the British West 
Indies. Much of his life Tvas spent in 
■lamaica, and towards the end he re- 
tired to Edinburgh, where he died. 
M.’s chief work is If't’fl and Jean, hut 
his songs are even better remembered. 

MacNeili, John Gordon Swift 
(6. 1849), an Irish politician, born at 
Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Christ -Church, 
Oxford. From 1882-88 ho was pro- 
fessor of constitutional and criminal 
law at King’s Inn, Dublin. Took siik 
in 1893, and in 1906 was commended 
by Campbell - Bannerman in the 
House of Common.^ for procuring the 
abolition of flogging in the navy. 
Since 1887 he has represented S. 
Donegal as a Nationalist. He has 
published : The Irish Parliament, 
what it was and what it did ; Titled 
Corruption ; EnoUsh Interference with 
Irish InduMries, etc. 

iuc-»— V — '—untv seat of 
is, C.S.A., 60 m. 

“• ■ , . , . engaged chiefly 

in the manuf. of stoneware. Pop. 
(1910) 5774. 

Macon : 1. The cap. of the dept, 
of Sa6ne-ct-Loire. France, on the 

R. SaOne. and at this particular 
spot the river is crossed by a bridge 
of twelve arches. The interesting 
features of the town are the ruins of 
a cathedral and the church of St. 
Peter in Romanesque style. Its 
ancient name was Matisco, and it was 
the birthplace of Lamartine. It 
trades chiefly in \vlne. Pop. 19,000. 
2. The cap. of Bibb co., Georgia, 
U.S.A., on the Ockmulgee R., 80 m. 

S. E. of Atlanta, and is a great railway 

centre, r-- ” '^.tholic 

College, and 

Mercer t also 

manufs, flour and iron goods. Pop. 
(1910) 40,665. 

Maepherson, James (1736-96), a 
man of letters, began at an early age 
to write poetry. In 1762-63 he pub- 
lished two poems, Fingal and Tcinara, 
which he stated were translations 
from the Gaelic of Ossian. The works 
attracted much attention, but pre- 
sently the critics cast doubts upon 
the source, and a prolonged con- 
troversy took place. M. seems not to 
have been seriously concerned at the 
charge of forgery, and made no parti- 
cular effort to rebut it. M., in 1775, 
edited Original Papers containing the 
Secret Historp of Great Britain from 
the Restoration to the Accession of 
Qeorge I. See Boswell’s Johnson, 
passim. 

Macquarie : 1. A bay of Tasmania, 
on the W. coast ; forms an im- 
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portant harbour, 2. An island in the 
S. Pacific, belongs to New Zealand, 
and is a centre for seal fishing. Area 
170 sq. m. 3. A riv. of New South 
Wales, formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell streams, and after 
acourse of 350 m. joins the Darling R. 

Maorauohenia, an extinct animal 
with horse-like skull, tapir-like nasal 
bones, llama-like neck, and teeth 
partly horse-like and partly rhino- 
ceros-like : found in S. American 
later tertiaries. 

Macready, William Charles (1793- 
1873). an actor; made his first appear- 
ance in the provinces in 1810, and six 
years later played in London, where 
his Richard III. made him popular. 
He held a high position in his pro- 
fession until his retirement in 1851. 
A great, powerful, and intelligent 
actor, he was not an amiable man, 
nor happy, as may be gathered from 
his Diary, a new edition of which 
appeared in 1912. 

Maorinus, M. Opilius Severus, Em- 
peror of Rome (217-218 A.D.), born 
at Cce-sarea, Mauritania, 164 A.P., of 
humble parentage. At the instigation 
of his patron, Plantianus, he was ad- 
mitted to the service of the Emperor 
Septimus Severus, and after receiv- 
ing several appointments of t-rust, 
eventually became prefect of the 
prffitorians, under Caracalla, an office 
in which ho acquitted himself pru- 
dently and honourably. On the death 
of Caracalla he was proclaimed 
emperor. He eventually met his 
death at Cappadocia, and was 
succeeded by Elagabalus. 

Maorobius, Ambrosius Aurelius 
Theodosius, a Roman grammarian 
whose period is uncertain, but who 
probably lived about the beginning 
of the 5th century. Oifly a compara- 
tively small number of his works are 
extant, amongst which are a com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Dream of 
Scipio, and a collection of essays, 
Satumaliorum conviviorum libri sep- 
lem, the latter incomplete. 

Macrodactyles, a sub-order or tribe 
of the order Grallatores, wading 
birds, characterised by the four 
elongated toes on each foot. 31. in- 
cludes the rails, waterhens, and 
coots. The name Maerodactylus was 
formerly given to a genus of lameUi- 
corn beetles, now merged in Scara- 
heidac. 

Macroom, a tn, in co. Cork, Ire- 
land, on the R. Sullane, 20 m. W. of 
Cork. Pop. (1911) 3800. 

Macropodians, or Macropodidee, a 
family of marsupials or pouched 
animals with large powerful hind 
feet, comprising all the kangaroos. 
The name is also given to sea spiders 
and spider crabs, a family of Oxy- 
rhynchi. 
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Maoroura, or Macrura, a group of 
decapod crustaceans, characterised 
by long, broad-swimming taiLs, and 
including the lobsters, crayfish, 
prawns, and shrimps. 

Macrozamia, a genus of tall ever- 
green perennials (order Cycadaccce) 
with long, leathery, graceful palm-like 
leaves and bearing scaiy ovoid cones. 
They grow well but slowly in a green- 
house, needing liberai watering. 

MaoTaggart, William (1835-1910), 
an artist, the son of a crofter, and 
born in Argyli. His father appren- 
ticed him as dispenser to Dr. 
Buchanan, who encouraged his talent 
for painting and gave him an intro- 
duction to Daniel Maonee. On the 
latter’s recommendation, M. was ad- 
mitted a pupil at the Trustees’ 
Academy, Edinburgh. He fii-st ex- 
liibited at the Scottish Royal Aca- 
demy in 1S55, and afterwards was 
frequently represented at the Royal 
Academy, London. 

Maotan, a prov. of the Philippines, 
consists of a small coral island off the 
B. coast of Cebd. Magellan was 
killed here in 1521. 

Maotra, a genus of widely dis- 
tributed bivalve molluscs, living just 
below the surface of sandy coasts. 
The foot is large and tongue-shaped; 
the syphons are joined together and 
fringed at the end.s ; the shell has a 
deep pit to which the internal liga- 
ment of the hinge is attached. The 
shell is triangular in form and almost 
equilateral. It bears a resemblance to 
a kneading trough, hence the generic 
name. 

MaoWhirter, John (1839-1911), a 
Scottish painter, bom at Inglis Green, 
near Edinburgh. He was a pupil at 
the art school of the Board of Manu- 
facturers, Edinbiu’gh. He took up 
his abode in London in 1869, and in 
1877 visited the United States and 
painted many fine pictures depicting 
the scenery of California. In 1879 he 
was elected an A.R.A. and in 1894 
an R.A. The moat characteristic of 
his works are his noble Highland 
landscapes, portraying the rugged 
grandeur and beauty of the moors. 
Perhaps his best-known pictme is 
‘ June in the Austrian Tyrol ’ In the 
Tate Gallery, London. Other 
examples of his work are : ‘ Loch 
Katrine,’ ‘ The Lord of the Glen,’ 
' The Silver Strand,’ ‘ The Track of 
the Hurricane,’ etc. 

Madagascar, an island lying off the 
S.E. coast of Africa, about 250 m. 
from ■ the mainland, from which it 
is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel. It Is 980 m. long and its 
extreme widtii is 300 m., with an 
area of 228,000 sq. m., excluding de- 
pendent Islands. It is the third 
largest island in the world. The in- 


terior is traversed by a mountain 
range, rising in some places to over 
10,000 ft., from which nmnerous 
rivers flow E. and W. Extinct 
volcanoes and hot springs are found 
in various parts of the island, the 
highest peak being Ankarabra (over 
9000 ft.) in the N.E. The chief har- 
bours are Diego Suarez, Tamatave, 
Antongil Baj', Nosse - B6, Port 
Radama, and the bays of Betsitoka 
and Bombeloke (or Majunga). Vege- 
tation is luxuriant, and the island is 
clothed, in many districts with dense 
forests which supply valuable timber, 
such as ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
etc., besides raflia palms, gums, and 
rubber trees. Many rare varieties of 
orchids and ferns are found, and a 
peculiar feature is the traveller’s tree 
(Ravenala madagascariensis). Fruits 
abound, and include mangoes, tama- 
rinds, bananas, lemons, bread-fruit, 
and ground nuts, and coffee, cocoa, 
sugar-cane, hemp, and vanilla are 
cultivated to a considerable extent. 
The climate is salubrious for about 
half the year, but during the rainy 
season it is unhealthy for Europeans. 
The highest mean temperature (80°) 
occurs at Diego Suarez, and the 
average rainfall is about 28 in., but 
in the S. it may exceed 40 In. Hurri- 
canes and thunderstorms are preva- 
lent and severe. The coimtry is rich 
in minerals, gold, manganese, lignite, 
silver, zinc, antimony, copper, iron, 
lead, and precious stones being found, 
but the resources are practically 
undeveloped. The fauna Includes 
many curious animals, such as the 
aye-aye and lemur, but is devoid of 
the larger carnivora. There are over 
240 species of birds, many of brilliant 
plumage, and also several varieties 
of chameleons. Fossils of extinct 
animals, birds, and reptiles have been 
found, including the .Slpyomis, 
Mulleromis. hippopotami, and a 
gigantic dinosaur. The cliief exports 
consist of animal products, rubber, 
hides, live animals, fibres, textiles, 
grains, and gold, and amount to 
nearly £2,000,000 annually, while 
the imports reach a total of £1,500,000. 
There are very few good roads, but 
there is railway commimication be- 
tween Antananarivo, the capital 
(pop. 94,813), and BrickavlUe on the 
E. coast, which is being extended to 
the port of Tamatave. From this 
town there is also a line to Irondra. 
Palanquins are used as a means of 
conveyance for short distances. The 
population is made up of many 
different tribes, the Hovas being the 
chief. They present many character- 
istics of the South Sea islanders ; are 
of fine physique and strongly propor- 
tioned, and active in habit. They in- 
habit the centre of the island and 
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profess Protestant Christianity as 
their religion, but retain many of 
their old-time superstitions and cus- 
toms. The Horas differ considerably 
from the otlier tribes — the Sihanakas, 
Ibaras, Botslleos, and the Sakalavas 
— ^^vhose features are African. Pop. 
of island 3,054,058. M. was known 
to Ptolemy under the name of 
Menuthias, and it is certain that 
there were Arab settlements over a 
thousand years ago, for traces of 
Arab occupation are evident to-day 
in the Malagasy language. Marco 
Polo mentioned it, but the first 
known Em-opean to land on its shores 
was Diaz, the Portuguese, who 
visited the island in 1500. Later the 
Dutch and then the French estab- 
lished small ports in different parts 
of the country, which was ultimately 
brought under French control in 1 890. 
Queen Ranavalona 111. was deposed 
and exiled to Algeria. She had reigned 
since 1883. The island is now ad- 
ministered by a governor-general. In 
nineteen provinces there are civil ad- 
ministrators, and in five provinces 
military officers conduct affairs. 
Natives are employed in minor ports 
in both mllitair and civil govern- 
ment. Education is now compul- 
sory between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. Since the French occupa- 
tion of 1896 the cofmtry has con- 
tracted a debt of £4,200,000, mainly 
for the purpose of public works. 

Madaras : 1. A vil. of Ilungary in 
the comitat of Bdes-Bodrog. 41 m. 
S.W. of Szegedin. Pop. 5000. 2. A 
vil. of Hungary in the comitat of 
Great Cmnania, a few miles S.E. of 
the Theiss. Pop. 8000, 

Madava Rao, Sir Raja T. (1829-91), 
an Indian administrator, was born 
at Combaoonum in Jladras; prime 
minister of Travancore in 1857. He 
also acted for several years as ad- 
ministrator of the state of Baroda 
during the minority of the Gaekw • 
He displai’ed the most broad-mind 
and liberal views, although he 
mained a faithful Bralunan and t 
all in his power to encourage and pro- 
mote social and political reforms. 

Maddaloni, a tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of Casorta, 15 m. N.N.E. of 
Naples; it is supposed to bo built 
on the .site of the ancient Suessula. 
There is a splendid aqueduct near by, 
which was built by Charles III. to 
convey water to the cascades in the 
gardens at Caserta. Pop. 21,000. 

Madden,- Sir Frederick (1801-73), an 
archreologist, devoted himself to the 
study of Norman, French, and Anglo- 
Saxon, and collated the manuscripts 
of Cfedmon for the University of 
Oxford, 1825. He was keeper of the 
manuscripts at the British Museum, 
1837 -()6. He made many important 


contributions to palteographio litera- 
ture, and edited HavSok the Dane, 
1828; Layamon’s Brut, 1847, and, in 
conjunction with Josiah Forshall, 
Wiclif’s Bible, 1850. 

Madder, the name given to several 
species of the genus Rubia. Dyers’ 
M. (H. tinctorum) is a traiiing or 
climbing annual, and its root from 
early times has been extensively used 
for the production of a wide range 
of dyes, notably Turkey red, all of 
winch are very stable. Synthetic dyes 
have now almost entirely superseded 
it. See Robia. 

Madeira, the only important island 
of an archipelago of volcanic origin, 
situated some 400 m. from the N.W. 
coast of Africa. M. is one mass of 
basalt, rising ndth a steep ascent 
from S. and N. towards the interior, 
the highest point being Red Peak 
(6105 ft.). The declivities of the 
mountain masses are furrowed by 
deep and generally narrow valleys 
and depressions, traversed by streams 
of clear water. The coast-line is bold 
and rocky, with good natural har- 
bours. The climate is remarkably 
mild and equable, and tor this reason 
M, is much resorted to by consump- 
tive invalids, especially from Eng- 
land. The soil is fertile, and there are 
vineyards and orchards, producing 
choice wines and fruits, but the vine- 
yards, once very extensive, have at 
times suffered greatly from the 
ravages of the oidium, and in late 
years sugar plantations have to a 
considerable extent replaced them. 
Cochineal is also an important pro- 
duct. The commerce with England is 
considerable, the principal export 
being ‘ Madeira ’ nine. 51. was dis- 
covered about 1420 by Zarco and 
soon afterwards settled by the Portu- 
guese, to whom it still belongs. 
Funchal, the capital, is in regular 
communication with Lisbon and 


Maueu'u 'vVme is muuuiaci.ui'eu lit 
the Madeira Is. from a mixture of 
black and white grapes; when vinted 
separately these grapes produce 
Tinta and Verdelho wines. High-class 
wines known as Bual, Sercial. and 
Malmsey are also manufactiwed in 
hladeira. The vines were brought 
from Cyprus or Crete in the 15th 
century; in 1852 they were totally 
destroyed by the oidium disease, but 


13.500. 

Madeley, a par. of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, stands on the Severn, 14 m. 
E.S.E. of Shrewsbury. It has coat 
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and iron mines, and iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 3006. 

Madhava Acharya (Hind., spiritual 
teacher), a Hindu scholar and philo- 
sopher, lived in the 14th century 
under King Bukka, to whom he acted 
as chief minister and spiritual adviser. 
He became abbot of the monastery 
of Sringiri, and wrote many im- 
portant books on Hindu mythology 
aud philosophy. 

Madhopur, India, a vil. in the 
Gurdaspiu’ dist., Punjab, near the 
head-works of the Bari Doah Canal. 
Pop. 1360. 

Madhubani, India, an important 
trading centre in the Darbhanga 
dist., Bengal, and was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. Pop. 18,000. 

Madhusudana, Datta (1824-73), a 
Hindu poet, born at Sagandari, 
Bengal, and became a Christian con- 
vert in his youth. He translated 
several of Shakespeare’s plays into 
Hindustani, under the name of 
Michael M. S. Butt, aud was the 
author of Sermistd, Ealnavali, and 
other classical dramas. 

Madison: 1. The cap. of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., stands on an isthmus between 
lakes Mendota and Monona, 82 m. W. 
of Milwaukee, in the middle of a 
beautiful valley. It contains the 
state oapitol, university, and other 
important buildings, and has manufs. 
of machinery, hoots and shoes, farm- 
ing implements, etc. Pop. (1910) 
25,531. 2. The cap. of Jefferson co., 
U.S.A., stands on the Ohio R., 86 m. 
S.S.E. of Indianapolis. It has flour- 
mills, breweries, pork-packing fac- 
tories, etc. Pop. (1910) 6934, 3. A 
bor. in Mon-is co.. New Jersey, stands 
on the Lackawanna R., 26 m. W. of 
New York. It is the seat of the Drew 
Theological Seminary, and is famous 
for its rose-culture. Pop. (1910) 4115. 

Madison, James (1751-1830), the 
fourth president of the U.S.A., bom 
at Port Conway, Virginia: gi'aduated 
at Princetown (1772), and aftern-ards 
studied law. He was appointed a 
member of the Virginia Convention 
(1776), and thenceforth devoted him- 
self to politics. In 1784 ho was elected 
to the Virginia Congress and became 
a zealous advocate of religious free- 
dom. M. was also instrumental in 
forming the convention of 1787 
which drew up the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and was elected to the first 
national Congress. He became a 
leader of the Republican party, and 
held the post of Secretary of State 
during Jefferson’s presidency. He 
was elected president in 1809, and his 
period of office was a stormy one, its 
chief event being the war with Eng- 
land (1812-14). In 1817 he retired to 
his seat at Montpelier. Virginia, where 
he remained until his death. 


Madison River, one of the head- 
streams of the Missouri, rises in the 
Rocky Mts., Montana, and has a 
course of 230 m. 

Madisonville: 1. The cap. of Hop- 
kins co., Kentucky, U.S.A. ; has coal 
mines, tobacco factories, lumber mills, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 6241. 2. A tn. of 
Hamilton co., Ohio, U.S.A., 9 m. N.E. 
of Cincinnati. Pop. (1910) 5193. 

Madness, see Insanity. 

Madoc, or Madog, the second son of 
Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. 
Lived in the 12th century. According 
to a Welsh legend, he is said to have 
discovered America about 1170, at 
which time he was forced to fly from 
Wales on account of a rebellion against 
his dynasty, which proved successful. 
He is believed to have sailed on a 
second voyage of discovery, since 
when he was heard of no more. His 
story forms the subject of a poem by 
Southey, entitled Madoc, 1805. 

Madonna (It. for ‘ Our Lady ’), a 
title reserved in the Roman Catholic 
diurch for Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
She was the wife of Joseph, a car- 
penter of Nazareth. At His craoi- 
fixion, Jesus commended His mother, 
who was present, to the care of John 
the Apostle. The mention of ‘ the 
brethren of the Lord ’ indicates that 
she had other children. According to 
apocryphal legend, she was the only 
child of Joachim and Anna, and on 
her death was home up to heaven in a 
blaze of light. This miracle is annu- 
ally celebrated on Aug. 15, in the 
great Feast of the Assumption. Other 
feasts of the Virgin are the Presenta- 
tion (Nov. 21), the Conception (Dec. 
8), the Purification or Candlemas, the 
Annunciation (Deo. IS), the Visita- 
tion (July 2), and the Nativity of 
Mary (Sept. 8). The Annunciation 
commemorates the visit of the 
archangel Gabriel, who brought the 
tidings of the birth of Our Lord, and 
the Visitation the visit of the Virgin 
to the aged Elizabeth. The doctrines 
of the ‘ Immaculate Conception,’ or 
the ein]es.sness of Mary, and of 
her perpetual virginity (Jti TrapStrca), 
were not formally acknowledged by 
the church till the 5th century a.d. 
Inasmuch as Mary is the ‘ Mother of 
God ’ (Seoroico!), she has been ex- 
alted, and has grmvn to be the object 
of profound popular devotion; for by 
virtue of her motherhood she is 
deemed the supreme intercessor with 
her Son. The countless paintings, 
images, and statues of the ‘ Madonna 
and Cluld ’ are all inspired by the 
thought that through the Virgin the 
human touches the divine. 

Madox, Thomas (1(166-1727), a 
legal antiquary; was admitted to the 
lliddlc Temple, but never called to 
the bar. He ■wrote many valuable 
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works on historical and legal sub- 
jects, notably Formvlare Anplicum, 
or a Collection of Charters, 1702; His- 
lory of the Bichequer, 1711; Firma 
Bargi, 1720; and Barnnia Anglica, 
1736. He was appointed historio- 
grapher royal (1714). 

Madras : 1. A prcRidenoy ot British 
India, occupying, with the exception 
of Mysore and Coorg, the whoie of tho 
southern peninsula. Northward its 
boundaries, passing from \V. to E., 
are N. Kanara, the district ot Dhar- 
war, Haidarabad, the Central Prov- 
inces, and Orissa. The coa,sts are 
flanked by the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, which seem to he little more 
than hills, because between them the 
great central plateau reaches an ele- 
vation ot from 1000 to 3000 ft. Tho 
highest peak is Anjinadi (8850 ft.) in 
Travancore. The Nilgiri Hills are an 
offshoot of the Western Ghats. Be- 
tween Nellore and M. on the E. coast 
is the Lake of Pulicat (37 m. long), 
whilst the narrow coastal strip on the 
W. has its shores indented by several 
lagoons, the largest of which is Cochin 
(120 m.). Along the Malabar coast 
there is an annual rainfall of 150 in., 
but the highlands intercept the rain- 
clouds, so that on their landward side 
tho precipitation is as low as 20 in. 
It Is below 60 in. in Madura and 
Negapatam, etc. Famines are com- 
paratively frequent, but are more 
severe in the northern than In the 
southern interior, where rains pass 
over the.Palghat (jap. The three chief 
rivers, the Godavari, Kistna, and 
Kaveri, all rise in the Western Ghats, 
and after a south-easterly course 
empty into the Bay of Bengal. The 
presidency consists ot 141.726 sq. m. 
Of these 20,000 are forest lands, teak, 
ebony, and rosewood being the trees 
of highest commercial ■ 
million acres are so^vn 
(rice and millet, etc.); 2 
sesamum and other oil 
2,000,000 with cotton. Indigo, to- 
bacco, tea, sugar-cane, and coffee 
are also grown. The chief exports, 
placed in order of value, are raw 
cotton, seeds, rice, and indigo. In 
1911 the exports were estimated at 
£14.000,000, and the imports at half 
that amount. There are five native 
states and twenty-four districts. 
Pondicherrl, Karikal, and Yanaon on 
the E. and MahO on the W. coast 
belong to France. M. the capital, 
Godavari. TinnOvelly, and Negapa- 
tam are the chief ports, and other 
towns ot importance are Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, Calicut, Madura, and Salem. 
The staple industries are rice, tobacco, 
fish and coffee curing, and oil and 
indigo pressing. The natives speak 
the Dravidian dialects, Tamil, Telegu, 
etc. Nine-tenths of the population 


(41,405,404 in 1911) are Hindus, the 
remnant being Mohammedans and 
Christians. 2. Cap. of the M. Presi- 
dency , and, indeed, of Southern India, 
and the third largest seaport in the 
country. It stretches some 9 m. along 
the const, and about half that dis- 
tance inland. Though structurally 
the city does not present an imposing 
whole, the Government House, 
Senate House, cathedral, Scottish 
kirk.Pachaynppa’sHall.and (Shepauk 
Palace arc all buildings of conspicuous 
architecture. Besides Presidency Col- 
lege — the headquarters of the uni- 
versity — there are six missionary and 
various law, medical, and engineering 
colleges. Both the Madras and Tan- 
jore and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta lines have their termini 
here. Over half of the foreign trade 
of the presidency passes out through 
the port of M., but its volume is only 
one-ninth that of Calcutta. In George 
To\vn, the business quarter, there are 
cement and cigar manufactories, and 
cotton-mills, etc. M., or Fort George, 
as it was then called, was founded by 
English factors In 1640. It was taken 
by the French under La Bourdonnais 
in 1746, but given back two years 
later by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During the Seven Years’ War it was 
again blockaded by tho French, this 
time under Lally, but the siege 
ended in failure (1758). Pop. (1911) 
518.660. 

Madrazo y Kuntz, Federico (6. 1815), 
a Spanish historical portrait painter, 
son of the painter Jos6 de JI. He 
studied at Paris under Winterhalter, 
and then became court painter at 
Madrid and professor at the Madrid 
Academy. In 1873 he was made 
foreign associate of the Beaux-Arts. 
He painted many portraits ot noted 


Jerusalem.’ and ‘ Maria Christina as 
a Nun.’ 

Madre de Dios : 1. A riv. in S. 

America, rises in Peru, flows through 
Bolivia, and joins the Beni near its 
junction with the Mamorh. The 
total length is about 850 m,. most of 
which is navigable. 2. An archi- 
pelago in W. Patagonia, S. America; 
is separated from the mainland and 
from the islands of Chatham and Han- 
over by Concepcion Strait. 

Madrepora, a genua of white stony 
corals, found from water-level down 
to great depths in the sea. The 
common M. of the Devonshire coast 
is Caryophyllia Cyalhus. See Cobal. 

Madreporite, a structure possessed 
by certain cchinoderms, as the star- 
fish and sea urchin. It consists of a 
plate perforated with numerous small 
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pores, and serves as the opening of the 
water-vascular system. 

Madrid, the cap. of Spain and of 
the prov. of Madrid, The latter oc- 
cupies the eastern and southern 
slopes of the Guadarrama Mts., 
stretching towards Toledo. The 
Tagus forms the southern boundary 
for some distance. The soil is not 
particularly fertile, the rainfall is 
deficient, and the rivers are used for 
irrigation. The forc.sts in the north- 
eastern part of the province provide 
good timber ; in the south-eastern 
district fruit and vegetables are 
g^o^vn. The Sierra de Guadar- 
rama contains quarries of granite 
and gypsum. Most, of the great rail- 
ways of the country converge In this 
province. Its area is 3084 sq. m.: 
pop. 845,405, 571,539 of whom 

live in the city of M. The city is 
bnilt on an elevated plateau merg- 
ing into the tahlo-lnnd of New Castile. 
The climate is healthy, but oppres- 
sivelj’ hot in the summer and bitterly 
cold in the winter. The central part 
of the city Is almost a square, for- 
merly surrounded by a wall with five 
gates and eleven doorways, of which 
tluee only still exist. The Puerta del 
Sol forms the centre of M., the largest 
of all the plazas, with ten streets 
leading from it. A great deal of the 
city is very fine., with well-built 
houses and broad streets ; it is the 
largest city in Spain, the chief resi- 
dence of the king, the meeting-place 
of parliament, the see of on arch- 
bishop, and the seat of a university. 
Among the chief buildings are the 
royal palace, occupjing the site of the 
ancient Moorish citadel; it is built in 
the Tuscan style of white granite: 
to the S. of the palace lies the 
armoury, containing one of the 
finest collections in existence ; the 
Royal Picture Gallery, adjoining the 
Salon del Prado, contains nearly 2000 
pictures, including works by Titian, 
Raphael, Velasquez. Vandyck, etc. ; 
the Biblioteca Nacional, founded 
1866, contains the national libraiy, 
with over 600,000 volumes and 
30,000 MSS., al.so the archreological 
museum and the fine arts academy of 
San Fernando. The churches arc not 
of great architectural merit. The in- 


them Majrit. In 1083 Alphonso VI. 
captured it from the Moors. Charles 
V. rc'sided there frequently, and 
Philip II, made the city his capital in 
1560 and held his court there. 

Madridejos, a tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Toledo, and 36 ra. S.E. of 


Toledo. There is a wine-growing in- 
dujstrj” and a trade in leather. Pop. 
7000. 

Madrigal, a short lyrical poem 
adapted to the quaint and terse ex- 
pression of some pleasant thought, 
generally on the subject of love. The 
proper M. consists of three verses or 
strophes, generally bound together by 
rhymes; but the name is sometimes 
applied to little love-poems of any 
form. Among the Italians the best 
writers of Ms. ai'e Petrarch and Tasso; 
among the French, Montreuil, Lainez, 
and Moncrif ; among the Germans, 
Ziegler, Voss, Manso, Goethe, and 
: A. W. Schlegel ; and among the Eng- 
lish, the poets of the Elizabethan and 
Caroline ages, such as Lodge, Withers, 
Carew, and Suckling. The musical ]M., 
a piece of vocal music of a correspond- 
ing character. was a simple song sung 
in a rich artistic style, but afterwards 
with an instrumental accompaniment, 
and originated with the Flemings 
about the middle of the 16th century. 
It went out of fashion about the be- 
ginning of the ISth centurj', but the 
later oiee Ls a similar composition. The 
English madrigalists are especially 
famous. 

Madron, a par. and tn. of Cornwall, 
England, in the St. Ives dlv., IJ m. 
N.W. of Penznnrc, which is included 
in the parish. Pop. (1911) 3703, 

Madrona Tree, or Jrbufus Men- 
ziesiif a CJalifomian evergreen (order 
Ericaccce). The smooth tnink and 
branches are brilliant maroon, the 
large leaves are dark green, and the 
flowers, which are borne in masses, are 
wax-white ; they are followed by 
loose clusters of scarlet berries. The 
tree is slow growing, but attains a 
height of about 100 ft. The wood 
yields a fine charcoal. 

Madura : 1. A dist. of India in the 
Madras Presidency, bounded on the 
E. by the Gulf of Manaar. The chief 
city, Madura, situated on the S. bank 
of the Vaigai R., was for more than 
2000 years the religious capital of the 
Carnatic, and its rulers are spoken of 
by thconcientGreek geographers. The 
walls of its ancient fortifications re- 
main, and a large palace, or great 
temple ^rith pjTamidal towers, with 
numerous Hindu edifices, attest the 
former magnificence of the place. 
Pop. of city, including cantonment, 
134,130. 2. An island and residency 
of the Dutch East Indies, separated 
from Java by the Surabaya Strait. It 
is mountainous and not particulorlj’ 
fertile, but possesses salt-mines and 
large tracts of timber. The only 
navigable river is the ISIaringan, and 
the principal ports are Bangkalau, 
Sumenep, and Pamekasan. Pop., in- 
cluding that of the numerous small 
island.? adjacent, 1,773,948. 
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Madvig, Johan Nicolai (1804-86), a 
philosopher, statesman, and classical 
scholar, chiefly known tor his editing 
of Cicero, Livy, Lucretius, and for his 
Greek and Latin grammar hooks tor 
schools. Bom in Svaniko, on the 
island of Bornholm, Denmark, he was 
educated at Frederiksborg (1817) and 
at the university of Copenhagen 
(1820-25). F ■ . - . 

fessor of the L 
ture at Cope 

politician M. was minister of educa- 
tion (1848), director of public in- 

' ■ later president 

ment. He was 

t .-I f t 


in Ciceronis libros 
demica, 182G; Ad 

oraiionum Verrinarum libros ii. ex- 
tremis, 1828 ; De Asconii Pediani 
commentariis in Ciceronis oraiiones, 
1828; but revised the studies con- 
tained in this work in 1839, viz. De 
finibus boronmi et malorum ; Cato 
major et Lcelius, 1836; Emendaitcnies 
Liviance, 1860 ; Adversaria critica ad 
scripiorcs ffreecos et latinos (1871-84); 
Laiinsk t^proolcere til Skolebmg, 1841; 
and Greesk OrdfoiningfilcEre, 1846. 

MaebashI, a tn. of Japan, 70 m. 
N.W of Tokyo, and noted for its silk 
trade. Pop. 33,000. 

Mseoenas, C. Cilnius, a Homan 
eques, but descended both on his 
fabher*e and mother’s side from the 
Lucumones of Etruria. His paternal 
ancestors were the Cilnli, a powerful 


ministers of Augrustus, and enjoyed 
for many years the confidence of the 
latter. But towards the latter years 
of his life a coolness sprang up be- 
tween them, and M. retired entirely 
from public life. He died 8 b.c. The 
fame of M., however, rests mainly on 
his patronage of literature, especially 
of Virgil and Horace. Virgil was in- 
debted to him for the recovery of his 
farm, which had been appropriated 
by the soldiery in the division of 
lands in 41 b.c.; and it was at the 
request of ^1. that he undertook 
the Georoic'^. To Horace M. was 
a still greater benefactor. He pre- 
sented him with a farm in the Sabine 
country. 

Msecianus, Lucius Volusius, a 
Roman jurist, who lived in the time 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Au- 
relius. He was one of the legal ad- 
visers of Antoninus, and one of the 
instructors of Aurelius in law. The 
^vritings of which are mentioned 
in the Florentine Index, are sixteen 
books on Fidei-commissa and four- 
teen on Judicia Pvhlica. There are 
forty-four excerpts from M. in the 


Digest. M. is cited by Papinianus, 
Ulpianus, and Paulus. 

Maelstrom (Danish nialstrom, a 
great whirlpool in the sea), usually 
associated udth the celebrated whirl- 
pool arising occasionally in a strong 
current off the island of Moskoe on 
the W. coast of Norway. It is very 
dangerous in winter, especially when 
** N.W. wind interferes with the set 
• le tide. Formerly it was supposed 
it was always dangerous enough 
to engulf ships at any time. This view 
was, of course, erroneous. 

Mmnades, see BaccH/E 

Mmnura, Menura, LjTe-birds, or 
T." ’ * ■ rheasants, arc rare passerine 
birds, natives of Australia, 
le bos the long quill feathers 
ail extraordinarily developed; 
the two outer are c\irved outwards 
and inwards like a lyre, the inner web 
being broad and the outer narrow. 
The two middle feathers cross at the 
base and diverge; the other tw^'ive 
feathers have widelv separated barbs 
without barbules. The species are M. 
SMperba, M. victorias, and M. alhertu 

Maerlant, Jacob van (6. c. 1235), a 
Flenvish poet of the 13th oentury, 
probably born on the island of Voorne. 
The founder of the didactic school of 
poetry iu tho Netherlands, he has 
been called the * father of Flemish 
poetry.’ His principal work Is the 
Mirror of liisiorg^ left uncompleted; 
and ho also wrote Flowers of Nature; 
The Secret of Secrets: and a poem. 
The Lands over the Sea, a summons 
to tho Cnisades. 

Maeshowe, an earth-covered stone 
mound, in tho island of Orkney, 
Scotland, 9 m. W.N.W. of Kirkwall. 
It is entirely artificial, and contains 
a central chamber. 15 ft. square, built 
of slabs and blocks of stone. It was 
first explored in 1861 ; but the carv- 
ings on the walls do not solve the 
mystery of its ori^. 

Maesteg, a tu. in Glamorganshire, 
Wales, 8 m. S.E of Neath. Chiefly 
engaged in coal-mining, and has iron- 
works. Pop. (1911) 24,977. 

MaestUn, Michael (c. 1642-90), a 
German astronomer, born at Wiir- 
temberg. He settled in Italy for a 
time, where he became acquainted 
with Galileo. On his return to Ger- 
many he received the appointment 
of professor of mathematics at 
Tubingen, Kepler being one of^his 
pupils : the historian Hallam de- 
scribes him as ' the iliustriouR master 
of Kepler.' M. believed in the Co- 
pornican theory. Among his works 
are : Epitome Astrononiice, and 

Thesis de Eclipsilnis. 

Maestricht, see Maastricht. 

Maestricht Beds, a formation of 
soft yellowish limestone occurring at 
Maestricht in Holland. They are a 
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part of the uppermost subdivision of 
the Cretaceous system, and abound 
in the remains of corals and Polyzoa. 
In Britain they are represented in the 
chajk of TriminRham in Norfolk. 

Maestro, a wind blowing from the 
N.W. around the Adriatic Sea, usu- 
ally in the summer, foretelling fine 
weather. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice (A. 1862), a 
dramatist and essayist of Flemish 
descent, born in Ghent, where he was 
educated at the un^versit 5 ^ Graduat- 
ing as a barrister ho went to Paris at 
the age of twenty-five, and came into 
touch with the French symbolists 
Villiers do Tlsle Adam, Le Roy, 
Verhmren, and Rodenbach, whoso 
iderds won his sympathy and support. 
His wealth permitted him to abandon 
law and take up literature as his life- 
work, and the volume of verse en- 
titled Serres Chavds appeared in 
1889, the play La Princesse Maletne 
appearing later in the same year. His 
works came in quick succession, the 
chief of them being : (Plays) L*In- 
iruse; Le$ Aveugl^^ 1890; Lea Sept 
Princesses, 1891; Pell^s and Milis- 
ande, 1892; the famous ‘ marionette * 
plays (1894); Aplavaine and Sdlysdie, 
1S96; Monna Vanna, 1902; Joyzelle, 
1903; and L^Oiseau Bleu, 1909; and 
(Prose) atranslation from Ruysbroeck 
(1891), and from Novalis and Ford 
U895); Le Tr6sor des Ilumbles, 1896; 
La Sagesse ei la Destinde, 1898; La 
Vie des AbeiUes, 1901; Le Temple 
Enseveli, 1902; and La Mart, 1912. 
His work is mystical to a depree, and 
has earned, needless to say, the scorn 
of Nordau and Tolstoi. Mirheau’s 
fanatical critique of IM. as a ‘ Belgian 

Shakespeare ’ no longer calls for 

* .... 

him one 
^ al, most 

beautiful, and strongest types of 
genius. His essays show the influence 
chiefly of Emerson and Novalis, but 
his plays suggest a fatalistic turn 
of mind. They are studies in the 
psychology of terror, of despair, or 
of some such emotional phenomenon, 
devoid of action and of dramatic 
commonplace ; they are not emin- 
ently suited for the stage, although 
they have often met with a good 
reception when staged. Debussy’s 
setting of Pelldas is one of the greatest 
of modern operas. works by Ed. 
Thothas (1911) ; Mde. Maeterlinck 
(Conlemp. Review, Nov. 1910), ami 
Arthur Symons, Symbolist Movemenl 
in Literature. 

Mafeking, a tn. in the N. of Cape of 
Good Hope, and the centre of the pro- 
tectorate of British Bechuanaland. 
Pop. (1904) 2713. It is situated in a 
gold-mining district. M. is particu- 
larly remembered in connection with 


the siege it imderwent during the 
Boer War of 1899. It was gallantly 
defended by Colonel Baden-Powell, 
to whose resource and courage was 
due the fact that it was able to hold 
out against the inve.stors for seven 
months, until it was relieved by 
Colonel Plumer with regulars and 
soldiers of the Rhodesian forces. The 
investment was followed with the 
closest interest in England, and on 
the receipt of the news of the relief 
London gave itself up to rejoicing of 
unaccustomed spontaneity. From 
here Jameson in 1895 set out on his 
unfortunate exploit on behalf of the 
Reformers. 

Maffei, Francesco Scipione Mar- 
quese di (1675-1755), a famous Italian 
scholar and author, born at Verona. 
He first adopted the military profes- 
sion, but abandoned this for litera- 
ture. His tragedy Mdrope produced 
in 1713 was higlUy esteemed. In 1731 
appeared his principal work, Verona 
Illustrata (2 vols.), treating of the 
origin, history, and' literature of 
Verona. He also wrote Introduction 
to the Science of mathematics. His 
complete works were published in 
1790. 

Maffersdopf, a manufacturing tn. of 
Bohemia, 57 m. N.N.E. of Prague. 
Has breweries and carpet works. Pop. 
6908. 

Maffia, a dangerous secret society 
of Sicily which, from one point of 
view, represents a ‘ sort of rough 
popiilar justice and a degenerate 
chivalry,’ but which, in its worse 
aspect, is no more than a gang of 
criminals and ratteners opposed to all 
established order or government, and 
organised, like the Camorra, for the 
purpose of securing immunity for its 
members from the consequences of 
crimes. 

Mafpa, a tn. in Estremadura, 
Portugal, 18 m. N.W. of Lisbon. 
Noted for its great and beautiful pile 
of buildings erected in imitation of 
the Escoiial of Spain hy John V. in 
1717-31. The buildings include a 
church, royal palace, monastery, and 
college. Pop. 4800. 

Magadha, in ancient India the 
name of the kingdom of Prasii, the 
capital of which, Palibothra (Sanskrit 
Pataliputra), was situate on the 
Ganges. The Greek knowledge of this 
kingdom was probably derived from 
the expedition of Seleucus against 
Sandracottus, king of M 

Magadoxo, Mukdlsha, or Mogdishu, 
a maritime tn. of Italian Somaliland, 
E. Africa. Has an active esn^ort trade 
and remains of mediiEval Moham- 
medan architecture. Pop. 10,000. 

Magaldau, a pueblo of Luzon Is., 
Philippines, 19 m. from Bacolor. Pop. 
16,000. 
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Ma^alhaes, Femao de. scc Magei.- 
LAN, Ferdinand. 

MagallaneSj a ter. ot Chili, com- 
prising tlie whole ot the coast strip S. 
of 47° S., i.e. between the Gulf de 
PenSs and Cape Horn, and all the 
islands except half the island ot 
Tierra del Fuego and Staten Is. 
Mountains and forests occupy the 
northern part; desolate and sterile 
pampas piains, abounding in lagoons 
and salt marshes, the southern part. 
Capital, Pimta Arenas on Strait of 
Magellan. Pop. about 18.000. 

Magazines. This term is usually 
applied to periodical publications 
which deal with general or particular 
subjects in literature or art, and often 
contain stories and poems. The 
modern M. dates from 1731, when 
Caye published the Gtntleman’s 
jlfapacine, which continued until 1907. 
This was followed by the Scots Maga- 
dne in 1739, afterwards called The 
Edinburgh JMagadne, and Blachtcood's 
Magazine in 1817, the latter haying a 
great influence owing to its criticism 
of the topics of the day. Eraser’s 
If" ■■ ' fiy""". n’..'..''.! ecame Long- 
I'l I' -d, numbered 
I ! 'il. c:.' among its 

contributors. It was during the first 
half of the 19th century that the 
price of Ms. was reduced from two 
Bliillings and sixpence to one shilling, 
the first one published at this price 
being Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine 
(1832), thus marking a new era in 
their history. Among the other Ms. 
published under these conditions were 
Temple Bar and the Comhill. the 
latter edited by Thackeray. These 
were followed by many others, the 
price eventually being reduced to 
sixpence when Longman’s Magazine 
of 1882 was sold for that price, 
followed by Beview of Reviews, pub- 
lished in 1890, and the Strand Maga- 
zine in 1891. In America the illus- 
trated Ms. are to the lore and eclipse 
those ot other countries ; Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The Century, Munsey’s, 
and McClure’s being among the 
number. In France the Revue des 
Heux Mondes holds a high place as 
a critical review, while there are 
numerous Ms. published in the other 
countries of Europe. 

Magdala, a hill -fortress of Abys- 
sinia. stood on the plateau of Talanta 
at an altitude of 9110 ft.; it was the 
stronghold of Theodore, and in 1SG8 
was taken and destroyed by the 
British under Sir Robert Napier, 
afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Magdalena: 1. The chief fiver ot 
Colombia, rises in the Central Cor- 
dillera and unites with the Cauca, 130 
m. from the Caribbean Sea. It ends 
in a large delta, enclosing the small 
island of Bos Gomez, and is closed to 


sea-going vessels by reason of a large 
bar at the mouth ; goods are con- 
veyed by rail from Barranquilla to 
tlie point whence the river is navi- 
gable. The total length of the M. i.s 
1060 m. 2. A small tu. in the Argen- 
tine Republic, situated on the Rio dc 
la Plata. 52 m. S.E. by E. from 
Buenos Ayres. Pop. 4000. 

Magdalen College, one of the col- 
leges of the University of Oxford: 
was founded in 14,58 by William of 
Waynflete, who had held the post of 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
The building was begun in 1474, and 
is considered the most beautiful of all 
the Oxford colleges. The tower is one 
of the most interesting features ot the 
college, and it is from tlie top of this 
that a Latin hymn is sung on May 
D.ay morning. A new quadrangle was 
built on to the college in 1S85 5Iag- 
dalen Walks, part of which is known 
as Addison’s Walk, round an island 
in the Cherwell. are also famous. It 
was during the time of James II. that 
this college came so much to the fore 
in its resistance of the king’s choice 
of a president. Cardinal Wolsey. 
John Lyly, Hampden, and Addison 
are among its former members. 

Magdalene, or Magdalen. Mary, the 
name of a woman mentioned in the 
Gospels as a disciple of Jesus (Luke 
Tiii, 2). It is recorded that seven 
demons were cast out of her. She 
apparently came from Magdala or 
Magadan (modern El-Mejdel), near 
Tiberias. She witnessed the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, tollowed Him to 
burial, and prepared sweet spices for 
the sepulchre. The account in John 
XX. tells how she found the tomb 
empty, and was the first to behold 
the risen Jesus (sec also Mark xvi. 9). 
From confusion with the woman who 
anointed Christ’s feet in Simon’s 
house (Luke vii. .37), the popular con- 
ception of her has been that of one 
fallen from chastity who later re- 
pented of her sins. Hence the name 
‘ Magdalene Asylums ‘ was odonted 
lor homes lor penitent women, and 
the word ' maudlin ’ (weeping-eyed) 
is derived from this same unfounded 
idea. There are many famous pictures 
of the Magdalene by Correggio, "ritian , 
Paul Veronese, and others. She has 
also been confused with Mary of 
Bethanv, sister of Lazarus, and with 

the ■ ■ ■ ' 

wo 

by 

Vincent of Beauvais (13th century). 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
founded in 1542 by Baron Audley of 
Walden. In 1428 a Benedictine stu- 
dent’s home had been erected on the 
site, which on the dissolution of the 
monasteries passed into the hands of 
Iiord Audley, whose representative. 
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the owner of Audley End, still has the 
power of appointing the master of the 
college, while the foundation of the 
college consists of a master, seven 
fellows, and the students. The most 
interesting and valuable possession 
of this college is the librar, ’ 

ing some MSS. and books ' 
by Samuel Popys, who was 
students. 

Magdalen Hall, Oxford, was founded 
by William of Waynflete, close to 
Magdalen College, with which it was 
connected. In 1602 it became an 
independent hall, and in 1822 its 
members were moved to the premises 
now occupied by Hertford College. 
In 1874 the hall was dissolved, and 
its fellows and students became in- 
corporated as Hertford College. 

Magdalen Islands, in Quebec, 
Canada, are situated in the St. 
Lawrence, and include Coffin’s Is., 
Saunders, Wolfe, and Amherst. The 
chief industry is fishing, cod, mackerel, 
and halibut being found inabimdance. 
Pop. 5172. 

Magdeburg, cap. of Prussian Saxony, 
on the 1. b. of the Elbe, 88 m. (by rail) 
W.S.W. of Berlin, is one of the chief 
fortresses of Prussia. The city is im- 
portant commercially, and it includes 
within its municipality the former 
toivns of Neustadt, Sudenburg, and 
Buekau, With the exception of one 
fine boulevard, the Breite JVeg (or 
Broadway), the streets are uneven 
and narrow. Its cathedral, a noble 
Giothlo edifice, dates from the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and con- 
tains the tombs of Otho the Great and 
his English wile, the Princess Editha. 
Here also is the mausoleum of Ernest, 
Archbishop of Saxony, the master- 
piece of Vischer of Nuremberg. The 
principal manufactures include wool- 
len, silk, and cotton goods, tobacco, 
gloves, leather, chicory, sugar, and 
vinegar, and there is a large trade in 
chemicals, cereals, and fruit. The 
town was founded by Charlemagne 
about 805, and a Benedictine monas- 
tery was established here in 937, 
which in 908 was raised to ti 
of an archbishopric. Di 
middle ages M. joined the 
League. The city suffered severely 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and 
gallantly held out for nearly seven 
months when invested by Tilly. It 
fell, however, and was sacked and 
burnt, some 30,000 of its inhabitants 
perishing; the cathedral was the only 
important building to escape de- 
struction. The archbishopric was 
converted into a duchy in 1648, and 
was ijresented to Brandenburg. Mar- 
shal Ney captured the city in 1806, 
but it was restored to Prussia in 1814. 
Pop. 279,644. 

Magee, William Connor (1821-91), 
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an English prelate, bom at Cork, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He held various ministries, and in 
1868 became Bishop of Peterborough, 
and Archbishop of York. 1891. He 
was an active organiser of the Church 
■ :iety, and as a debater and 
few equals. He published 
■ and (he Age, and The 

Atonemenl. See Macdonnell, Ef/e and 
Correspondence. 

Magee Island, a peninsula in Ire- 
land, CO. Antrim, nearly separated 
from the mainland by Lough Larne. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (Portuguese 
Fernao de Magalhaes) (c. 1470-1521), 
a celebrated Portuguese navigator, 
born probably at Villa de Sabrosa, 
Tras-os-JIontes, and the discoverer 
of the Strait of Magellan and the 
Philippines. He was distinguished for 
his skill and enterprise, and served 
under Albuquerque in the East 
Indies for several years, taking part 
in the capture of Malacca (1511). (Son- 
sidering liis services were not properly 


him and gave him command of a 
fleet of five vessels, and ho set out in 
1519 to discover a western route to 
the East Indies. He was the first 
navigator of the Pacific Ocean, so 
called by him, and on his voyage 
also discovered the strait which 
bears his name, and the Ladrones. He 
met his death in the Philippine 
Islands, where he became the ally 
of the Prince of Cebu, one of the 
smaller islands, against the prince of 
another little island of the group. 
M. was killed in the battle of 1521. 
One of his ships returned to Spain, 
and w,as the first to circumnavigate 
the globe. 

Magellan, Strait of, between S. 
America and Tierra del Fuego, 360 
ra. in length, and varies in width 
from 2 J to 1 7 m. It was discovered by 
the Portuguese explorer Magellan in 
1520. The strait is difficult of naviga- 
tion, and is enclosed on the W. by 


of nebulous hght near the ts. poie ot 
the heavens, called by the navigator. 
Andrea Corsali. in 1516, after Magel- 
lan. The Major is formed in the con- 
stellation Dorado, and the Minor is 
situated in a blank space betp-een 
Hydrus and Toucan. The greater 
number of the variable stars of the 
heavens are found in these clouds, 
■rhe greater nebula covers an area ot 
about 42 square degrees and the lesser 
about 1 0 square degrees, according to 
Herschel. 

Magendie, Francois (1783-1855), a 
celebrated French physiologist and 
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physician, bom at Bordeaux, and 
educated at Paris. ITis manual of 
pliysiolofry, entitled PHris ^Ihnentairt 
dt Phusioloifie^ appeared in 1816. In 
1821 he became a meinhcr of the 
Academy of Sciences, and ten years 
later professor of anatomy and 
medicine in the Coll^jye do Franco, 
wliere ho became noted for his es]>ori- 
meats on the physiology of the nerves. 
Among his most important works are 
lectures on (he Physical P/icnonieno of 
Ai/e,and Leclurcs on (he Functioyis and 
Diseases of (he Nervous System, He 
was also the founder of the Journal 
of Rrperimental Physiology, 

Magenta, a tn. in Lombardy, Italy, 
15 m. W. of Milan, noted for the 
great battle fought there in 1859 
between the allied French and Sar- 
diniims and the Austriaus, in which 
the former were vicl orious. Pop. 8000. 

Magenta, see Fuciisine. 

Magero Island, near the coast of 
Finmarken, Norway, in the Arctic 
Ocean. It is irregular in outline and 
terminates on the N. in North Cape, 
the most northerly point of Europe. 
Pop. 32,590. 

Magersfontein, a battlefield, the 
scene of British defeat in Boer War, 
1899, In the VV. of the Orattge Free 
State, S. Africa, near the Plodder U. 

Maggiore,LakB (thcLncns f’erhanvs 
of the Uoman.s),ln N. Italy, is bounded 
by Piedmont, Lombardy, and the 
Swiss canton Ticino. 11 is 39 m. in 
length and of an irregular shape ; the 
greatest depth is 1230 ft. The H. 
Ticino flows through the lake, which 
is traversed by steam packets. In 
the soiilh'WCbtem portion are the 
Borroincan Isles; on the N. and W. it 
is enclosed by high inouutainb, and on 
the S. and B. by vme-covered slopes. 

Maggot, the grub or larva of a fly 
or other insect hutching from an egg 
deposited In its food supply. The 
term is uoscienlific, but ie usually 
applied to legless larvai, tuch as those 
of the blue-bottle and grcen-holtlc 
flies; one of the latter is the well- 
known sheep M. The Ms. of fruit in- 
clude a lai^ge. number of insect types. 
The Ms. found in plant galls are those 
of the gall wasps. 

Maghera, a par. and tn. of London- 
derry, Ireland, Hi m. N. of Cooks- 
totvn. There are manufs. of sewed 
muslins and linens. Pop. (1911)6900. 

Magherafelt, a par. and market tn. 
of Londonderry, Ireland, 7 m. S.E. 
of Maghera. There is a shirt factory 
and manuf. of linen. Pop. (1911) 4200. 

Maghiana, or Jhang Maghiana, a 
tn. of British India, in the Ihinjab, 
90 m. N.N.B. of MflltAn. Pop. 11,000. 

Ma^ (derived from mag or mog, 
Pehlvi: priest; mikguth, a man who 
wears his hair in a particular manner; 
mogh^ distinguisher), a tribe of the 


Medians which were set aside for the 
management of the sacred rites, and 
for the preservation and propagation 
of Uie traditional knowledge. From 
the Medians, the institution of the M. 
found its way, under Cyrus, into 
Persia. They were not only the 
‘ keepers of the sacred things, the 
learned of the people, the philoso- 
phers and servants of God,* but also 
diviners, mantics, augurs, and as- 
trologers, and no transaction of 
importance took place without or 
against their advice. 

Magic, a word of sacerdotal origin, 
being derived from the Magi^ the 
name, according to Herodotus, of 
certain priests of the Medes and 
IVrsiuns wlio formed one of the six 
Median tribes. Theirearlicrfunctions 
were divinatory or prophetic, but 
later, in the Persian court, they sank 
to the level of mere occultists or 
magicians. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how closely akiu M. is to 
superstition, the belief in it as the 
art of exorcising spirits or producing 
supernatural etfects by means licyond 
the comprehension of the credulous 
being as deep-seated in the psycho- 
logy of races low in the scale of 
civilisation as any belief in extra- 
mundane influence. Tlio patronage 
accorded by fitsliionablo if neurotic 
Indies and others to West End 
palmists and spiritualists, proves 
that even in this most advanced stage 
of civUisation mony people iu certain 
circumstauoes v ill seek solace in 
pretended M., Utough in this con- 
nection it ie to he observed that in 
spite of criminal proeecut ious and 
palpably exposed frauds, tJiere are 
undoubtedly well autheulicated and 
apparently preternaturul phenomena 
that do require explanation; a fact 
that is supported by the writings of 
many able psychologists, e.g. Sir 
Oliver Lodge ami LomUroso. It is 
difficult to account for the origin of 
M. Tylor {Early Ilisloryof Manldnd) 
attributes the earliest practice of M, 
to the belief in an objective con- 
iiccl.ion between two things — a man 
and a rude drawing of him, or two 
oveot^, the death of a child and the 
great huwk*a nocturnal cry — \\hcn in 
truth the connection could only be 
subjective. This theory seems alto- 
gether inadequate, for it is really the 
genesis of the objective connection 
ilfielf that requires explanation. It 
seems more correct to say that all 
such connections are due to some 
unreasoning association of ideas from 
a mere synchronisation; which asso- 
ciation has become stereotyped in 
the early traditions of particular 
races and fostered by the very natural 
if childish hope of penetrating the 
mystery of Nature's laws. For an 
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exhaustive collection of curious 
peasant and other beliefs that have 
come do^vn through the folklore of 
various'^ " ".rand's 

Popular iWica- 

tions of . The 

expression black M. or the black art or 
M. proper, is that branch of M. which 
was practised with evil intentions 
generally by * unofficial ’ persons, like 
witches or sorcerers. At the present 
day it is a synonjTn for the conjuring 
t ricks of clever mechanical illusionists 
like Messrs. Maskelyne and Devant. 
In contradistinction to black M., 
white M. connot cs t he altruistic prac- 
tice of M. This opposition is ex- 
emplified in the mediffival beliefs in 
good and bad fairies ; for example, 
in the rastic superstition that some 
kindly disposed elf had churned the 
milk overnight, or an ill-disposed one 
dropped a mouse in the cream. The 
term magic square Is applied to a 
square fifrure formed by a set of 
numbers arranged in such a manner 
that the vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal columns shall give the same 
sums. Such squares were univers- 
ally believed to possess astrological 
qualities. The term aichantmeni^ 
which is derived from Latin in canto 
(to repeat a chant or charm over), 
denotes the practice of enthralling 
another by charms or sorcery. 
Doubtless hypnotic suggestion would 
be looked upon by lower races as 
enchantment. An obvious applica- 
tion of white M. is the healing of 
disease by sorcerers, and, indeed, 
generally M. among early Oriental 
and varic"" -' -••• •■ * »• • {see 
Brough of 

Victoria ; ' rs in 

Polynesia) had, and has, over and 
above its spiritual or sacerdotal 
significance, this utilitarian aspect ; 
the healer, however, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, performing 
his ‘ miracles ’ of cure by some 
homely and efficacious remedy, c.ff. by 
sucking out the poison from a wound, 
and not by the instrumentality of 
M. at 

Magic Lantern, or Optical Lantern, 
an apparatus for projectiug upon a 
white screen enlarged representations 
of diagrams, pictures, etc., drawn or 
photographed on glass slides. The 
instrument is said to have been in- 
vented by Athanasius Kircher, who 
described it in 1G46. It was at first 
used as an amusing toy, but in its 
later developments is a means of 
representing siiiall pictures and ob- 
jects to large audiences. The cine- 
matograph is cs«5entially an optical 
lantern. The instrument consists of a 
lantern boilv to contain the source of 
light and the reflectors, an optical 
6V8tcm,nDd a slot toaccommodale the 


slide-frame. The light used is gener- 
ally limo- light {q.v.) or the electric arc. 
The optical system in the ordinary' 
type consists of a * condensing * lens, 
which transmits the rays from the 
light to the object, and an * objective,' 
which receives the rays from the 
object and transmits them to the 
screen. 

Magio Squares, sets of numbers 
arranged iti the form of a square in 
such a manner that the sum of the 
numbers in each vertical and hori- 
zontal column and in each diagonal 
is constant. The fullo^vi^g may serve 
as examples of their construction : 
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In Fig. 1 the numbers 1 to 5 are 
arranged in any order in the first row; 
the second commences with the num- 
ber in the fourth coll of the first row 
and proceeds in the same relative 
order. The third row commences 
%vith the number in the fourth cell of 


the second row, and proceeds in order, 
and so on. jHg. 2 consists of the num- 
bers 0 to 4 multiplied by 5, and each 
row starts with the number in the 
third cell of the row above. If now 
the numbers in the cells of Fig. 1 be 
added to those in the corresponding 
cells of Fig. 2 the result is a M. S. as 
in Fig. 3. 
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By altering the order of the numbers 
in the top row and making corre- 
sponding changes in the other rows, a 
largo number of such M. S, can bo 
obtained by successive additions. 

Magilp, a medium for oil-colonrs. 
It is composed of linseed oil and a 
preparation of inasUe, the gummy 
ejmdation of the le.ntisk. 

Magilus, a gtistropod mollusc, para- 
sitic in live corals in tropical seas. To 
keep pace •nitli the growth of the 
coral, it lengthens the aperture of its 
normally spiral shell into an elongate 
tube, wliich is sometimes found 15 in. 
long. The tube, except at the ex- 
tremity, i)ecomes filled with lime and 
is very heavy 

Magione, a vil. of Central Italy. 8 m. 
W.N.W. of Perugia. Pop. (eom.)8000. 

Magister Equitum (master of the 
horse), a Homan official in command 
of the cavalry in the time of the kings. 
In the time of the republic the office 
only came into force when a dictator 
was appointed. 

Magistrate, see Justice of the 
Peace. 

Magliabeochi, Antonio (1633-1714), 
an Italian Uljrarian and bibllomauiac, 
bom at Florence, famed for his vast 
and varied knowledge of languages 
and antiquities. For many years he 
was librarian to Cosmo III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and to his succes- 
sors. A.t his death he left his collec- 
tion of manuscripts and early editions 
to Florence, and it now forms part of 
the National Tabrary of that city. 

Maglie, a tn. in the prov. of Lcoco, 
Italy, 19 m. E.N.E. of Gallipoli. Pop, 
8500. 

Magna Charta, or The Great Charter, 
the famous document granted by 
King John at Runnyinedc to the 
barons in 1215, viewed in after times 
as the ba.sis of English liberties and 
described by the historian Hallam as 
the ‘ keystone of English liberty.* Its 
great underlying principle is that the 
Idng must keep the law. John’s op- 
pressions and tyrannies aroused the 
barons to take up arms to redress 
tbeir grievances, their demands being 
based on the charter voluntarily 
granted by Henry T. In addition, it 
contained sixty-three clauses em- 
bodying pro%usions for the protection 
of the rights of feudal proprietors and 
against the abuse of the royal pre- 
rogative. Its principal provisions 
were the redressing of a number of 
grievances connected with feudal 
tenures; provisions regarding the re- 
lief of heirs, wards, and marriage of 
the widows of tcnants-in-chief; the 
inviolability of the liberties of the 
CJiby of London and other ports and 
towns ; freedom of commerce to 
foreign merchants ; the strict ad- 
ministration of justice; the permanent 


abode of the Court of Common Pleas 
at Westminster; the holding of assizes 
ill the different counties, and the es- 
tablishment of assizes; the abolition 
of extraordinary taxation; the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property; 
one standard of weights and measures; 
no banishment or imprisonment save 
by judgment of peers. See M'KecImie, 
Marjna Chartn, 1905. 

Magna Charta Island. 2 m. N.W. of 
Staines, in the Tbiimes, Surrey, Eng- 
land. It was the site of the signing of 
Magna Charta by King John in 1215. 

Magna Greecia, the name given by 
tho ancient historians and geogra- 
phers to the Hellenic settlements of 
pre-Roman times in the S. of Italy. 
They included Brutium, Lucania, 
ApuJia, and lapygia. Important 
cities were Tarentum and Cumoe. The 
Greeks colonised exton.sively in the 
Mediterranean, but tho term illaona 
Gracia was exclusively used to deiiote 
those settlements in Southern Italy 
not including Sicily, which was a 
separate colony. Of all the cities of 
M. G., Tarentum was the most im- 
portant, and lent its influence to the 
other towns under the Hellenic 
civilisation. The best part of the his- 
tory of M. G. may be studied In the 
liistory of Tarentum it*elf. The city 
was supposed to have been founded 
by Taras and some colonists from 
Crete, but it is historical knowledge 
that the original migration w’as re- 
inforced about 700 B.c. by settlers 
from Sparta. Situated in the S.W. 
part of lapygia, Tarentum became, 
Giving to its industry' and commerce, 
one of the most important and, at the 
same time, one of tlie most effeminate 
cities of M. G. Later, Tarentum, with 
most of the other Hellenic cities of 
Italy, came under the sway of Rome. 

Magnesia: 1. Magnesia nd Mann- 
(imm, an ancient city of Ionia, Asia 
Minor, 10 m. N.E. of Miletus, near the 
Mtcander. Until it fell into the hands 
of the Romans it %vas a \vcalthy and 
prosperous city. It was destroyed by 
the Cimmerians about b.c. 700, and 
here Themistoclcs, the Athenian 
patriot, died, b.c. 449. 2. Magnesia ad 
Sipglnm, a city on the Hermus, near 
Ml. SipyluB, N.W. of Lyiiia. Beside 
this town Peipio defeated Antiochus 
of Syria, in 190 n.o. Its raorlcrn name 
is Manissa, and it contains 50,000 in- 
habitants 3. A div. in ancient Thes- 
saly, along tlic E. coast, with Mt. 
PeUon and Mt. Ossa on its borders. 
4. A nomarchy or prov. of modern 
Greece. Pop. 183,000. 

Magnesia, see Magnesium. 

Magnesian Limestone, a formation 
occurring in the middle division of 
tiie Permian system. It consists 
of a bed of brown shale with bands of 
marl slate and a superposed zone of 
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dolomite. It jB a characteristicfeaturo 
of tlie Permian system in the E. of 
England and is represented In the \V. 
by discontiniionsliincstonosand Rand- 
stones. The term M. L. as a rock is 
applied to dolomite, a mineral crys- 
tallising in octohedra and consisUng of 
culeimn and mngnesiuin carbonate. 

Magnesite, a mineral consisting of 
magn^iuni carbonate (MgCOa). It is 
usually inelnded among calcitCR, and 
is met with in tliree forms, cryat^illino, 
massive, and eartliy. The crvstals 
occur in rhomhohedra, and have a i 
hardness of 4 and a sp. gr. of 3. The ' 
other forms are white in colour and 
are often mixed with meerschaum or 
other magnesium saltR. The mineral 
is mined in Euhma, Madras, and 
California, and is used for the 
mnmifaeturc of fire - hrieks, as a 
source of magnesium salts, and as a 
pigment. 

Magnesium, in chemistry, a metallic 
element, di-valcnt; symbol Mg.atomic 
weight 21'3. The substance was ftrstj 
known in the form of tlie sulphate, or I 
Epsom Balts; in the 18th century the 
oxide, or maftnesia alba, was prepared. * 
and was at first thought to be e.hemic- 1 
ally identical with lime. In 1 808 Davy ] 
demonstrated that magnesia was the 
oxide of a metal: the metal was ob-i 
talned in a fairly pure state by Hussy ' 
in 1829. M, occurs in the form of 
carbonate in magnesite, dolomite, and 
magnesian limestone; it occurs as 
sulphate in sea water and some 
mineral waters, as at Epsom in 
Surrey, and Seidlitz in Bohemia, al.so 
as the mineral kieserlto ; it occurs ns 
ohlo’ide in the mineral carnallite at 
StaBSfurt; it aiRO enters into the com- 1 
position of many silicates, an horn-' 
blende, talc, olivine, asbestos, and 


presence of mctnllic sodium. The 
impure metal thus obtained is then 
sublimed and the product pressed into 
the form of ribbon. The metal niaj''] 
also he separated from the chloride by ! 
electrolysis; tlie cathode ifl a metal 
vosRel heated externally, and the 
anode or carbon rod passing into a 
porcelain cylinder, from wliieh the 
chlorine is lii»erated by a side-tube. { 
M. is n lustrous white metal of specific , 
gravity 1*75 and melting-point 032*7. | 
It is malleable and ductile. When 
heated in air it burns with great 
brilliancy, forming the oxide MgO, a 
white powder slightly soluble in 
water and very infusible. When the 
metal burns in cliJorine, the chlorido 
MgCla is formed. It may also he 
prepared by the action of hydro- 1 
chloric acid on magnesia, or magne- 
sium carbonate. Tlie bromide and 
iodide resemble the chloride ; they are ‘ 


' soluble in water and occur in sea- 
water. The sulphate, formerly ob- 
tained from the springs at Epsom, 
is now obtained from the mineral 
kieserite; the salt is fairly soluble in 
water. M. is used in photognipliy for 
producing a brilliant light rich in 
chemical rays; it is used for a similar 
purpose in pyrotoehny. The salts are 
useful purgatives. The sulpliate, or 
Epsom salts, is most commonly em- 
ployed, and acts liy virtue of abstract- 
ing water from the tissues into tlie 
bowej; the stronger the solution, the 
more water is thus abstracted. Fluid 
magnesia is an aperient prepared 
by dissolnng the carbonate in water 
impregnated with carbon dioxide. 
Citrate of magnesia, a popular effer- 
vescent aperient, consists of a mixture 
of bicarbonate of soda wth tartaric 
and citric iieids with a small proportion 
of Eiisom salts. 

Magnetic Belts, see Electricity 

IN ilEDiriNK. 

Magnetic Pole and Units, see Elec- 
tricity -Mnonelism, 

Magnetism. Terrestrial. The fact 
that a freely suspended magnet tends 
to take up a position approximately 
coincident with the geographical 
meridian seems to have been knowm 
to tlie Chinese in very early times, 
and compasses of a sort wore em- 
ployed in Europe in the 12tli century 
Columbus is said to Jiave discovered 
that the direction of the compass is 
not true geographical N. ond S.. and 
that the declination or variation is 
different in different places. The phe- 
nomenon of dip or inclination was 
noticed in the IGth century, and 
secular variations in dipwere recorded 
towards the cud of that century. The 
importjvnce of the magnetic pro- 
perties of the earth was realised by 
navigators, and it is to sailors and 
those concerned ivith nautical matters 
that most of the investigation and 
records of magnetic phenomena are 
duo. By series of observations at 
different points on the e^irth’s surface 
it has been possible to chart the m^- 
netic elements peculiar to a locality 
and thus afford the necessary aids to 
correction for mariners. The earth, 
in common with all magnets, has a 
N. and a R, pole, and the regions be- 
tween them constitute part of a mag- 
netic field whose characteristics ai*e 
paj’tly shoum by * lines of force.’ In 
determining the magnetic conditions 
at any place we have to consider the 
three elements : dip or inclination, 
Dip 

BUS- 

to be 

free to move in a vertical plane. If 
such a needle is placed with its axis 
at right angles to the magnetic me- 
ridian, the north-seeking pole will tilt 
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downwards at an angle with the hori^ 
zontal which increases as it is moved 
towards tlie N. magnetic pole. At the 
N. mag)ietio pole, which is situated in 
the N. of Canada about 97* W. long, 
and 70i* N. lat., the needle will take 
up a vertical position with its north- 
seeking pole downwards. At the S. 
magnetic pole, situat-ed probably 
about 150® E. long, and 73® S. lat., the 
needle will be vertical with its south- 
seeking pole downwards. Between 
these positions there is a line called 
the magnetic equator where Uie 
needle remains horizontal. The mag- 
netic equator is by no means coin- 
cident uith the geographical equator, 
and similarly, lines of equal dip do 
not coincide uith parallels of latitude, 
and are not parallel to each other. 
When a needle is suspended or pivoted 
so as to be free to move in a horizontal 
plane, as in the mariner’s compass, it 
takes up a F ‘ ■ ■ ' • ■ ’ * ■ 

N. and S. In 
the long axis 

some degrees E. or \V. of the true N. 
The extent of this variation is called 
the declination, and charts showing 
the declination at most points on the 
earth’s surface are of great use to 
mariners. The lines joining places of 
equal declination on such a map are 
called isogonal lines ; the lines joining 
places of declination 0® are called 
aponic lines. An agonic line starts 
from the N. magnetic pole, crosses 
Canada and the United States, the 
eastern part of S. America, and pur- 
sues a fairly regular course to the S, 
geographical pole ; it then becomes 
an isogoiial of ISO® until it reaches the 
S. magnetic pole. An agonic lino then 
crosses the Antarctic Ocean, the 
western part of Australia, takes a 
bend westward to the Arabian Gulf, 
crosses Russia, and goes to the N. 
geographical polo, after which it bo- 
comes an isogoual of li-O® until it 
reaches the N. magnetic polo. There 
is also an agonic line tracing out an 
oval course in the eastern part of 
Asia; uithin this oval the declination 
is westerly, outside it there is an 
easterly declination. The construc- 
tion of declination charts for fairly 
permanent use is rendered difficult 
from the changes which occur in the 
declination from time to time, Re- 
cordsextending from the 1 6th centup" 
show that there is a secular change in 
declination; thus the declination at 
London in 1580 was 11° E., in lG3t it 
was 4® E., in 1G57 it was nil, in 1693 it 
was 6° W., and showed an annual 
increase until 1818, when it was 
24® 38' W.. since then the declination 
has decreased to about 16° W. at the 
present time. All the magnetic ele- 
ments show variation from the mean 
values during the solar day. Thus at 


Greenwich the declination is to the 
E. of its mean position in the early 
hours of the day, the maximum varia- 
tion in tills direction occurring at 
about 8 a.m.; it then becomes more 
westerly until the maximum varia- 
tion to the W. of the mean declina- 
tion occurs about two hours after 
noon. In addition to those periodic 
variations in declination, there are 
irregular variations which make the 
task of determining the mean de- 
clination a difficult one. ^lagnetie 
disturbances of this kind are found to 
bear a relation to sun-spot frequency, 
and also to displays of aurora borealis. 
The state of present-day knowledge 
of the causes of magnetic phenomena 
is, however, too inadequate to satis- 
factorily explain the connection. 

Magnetite, a mineral consisting 
mainly of black oxide of iron, FcaOi- 
It is identical with loadstone, and is 
famous under that name for its mag- 
netic qualities. It occurs as crystals 
in the cubic system, having a hard- 
ness of 6 and a specific gravity of 5; 
it is black and opaque, and has a 
metallic lustre. It is widely distri- 
buted, entering into the composition 
of many volcanic rooks, and is voilu- 
ab!e as an iron ore. 

Magneto - electric Machine, see 
I>YSAMO. 

Magneto Ignition, see Motor Cars. 

Magnetometer, see Magnetism. 

Magnificat, the song of thanlcs- 
giving of the Virgin Mary, Incor- 
porated into the evening service of 
the Anglican Church, to be said or 
sung after the First Lesson. Its use 
in the Church service dates back to 
about the 6th century. 

Magnifying Glass, see Leksks. 

Magnitude, in astronomy, the 
bright nesR of a star. The term was 
used in the form by Ptolemy, 

who published a catalogue of the 
stars visible in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and divided them into six 
classes according to their brightness, 
with which was naturally associated 
some idea of their relative size. The 
six Ms. of Ptolemy were arranged 
with the brightest in the first M,, and 
•proceeded to the sixth ^L, or least 
visible stars. He also introduced some 
measure of subdivision, attaching the 
symbol n. to the M. of a star if it ex- 
ceeded the average of its class, and 
attaching the symbol e if it was below 
tho average in brightness. Many 
attempts have been made to cata- 
logu^lhc stars wit h respect to M., and 
the following is given oe the result 
of observations on the numbers 
and M. of stars between the N. 
pole and 35° S. ; 1st M., 14; 2nd 
M., 48; 3rd M., 152; 4th M., 
313; 5th M., 854; 6tb M., 2010. 
It is estimated that the numbers of 
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stars required to give the same light 
as a star ot the first M. are as follows, 
counting from the first M. to the 
sixth: 1, 2}, 6, 16. 40, 100. 

• Magnolia, a large genus of hardy 
and half-hardy deciduous and ever- 
^•eon flowering trees and shrubs with 
tragrant solitary flowers. M. grandi- 
flora is a fine evergreen tree attaining 
a great height in America. M. slellata 
is a small shrub with an abundance 
of wlfite star-shaped blooms, which 
appear in April. M. conspiciui, the 
A'ulan, bears large water-lily-like, 
very fragrant flowers on leafless twigs 
in March. 

Magnoliaoem, a natural order of 
trees and shrubs, divided into two 
tribes: Magnolias, rvith carpels in a 
cone, and Winteras, with carpels in a 
single whorl. 

Magnus, the name ot the kings of 
Xorway, among whom may be men- 
tioned : 

Magnus the Good (1035-47), who be- 
came king of Denmark also in 1042, 
was a son of St . Olaf. 

Magnus ike Barefooted (1093-1103), 
bom in 1073. He subdued the 
•Orkneys and the Hebrides, but was 
killed while on an expedition to 
Ireland. 

Magnus the Lawgiver (c. 1263-80), 
bora in 1238. He constituted himself 
a reformer ot the laws of his country, 
■compiled lairs for Iceland, and made 
the orou-n hereditary. 

Magnus Eriksson (1319-63), King 
•of Nonvay and Sweden. In 1343 
Norway was given to his son Haakon, 
and in 1363 he himself was forced to 
give up the throne to Albert of 
Mecklenburg. Ho died in 1374. 

Magnus, Olaus (1490-1558), a Swed- 
ish ecclesiastic, brother of Johannes 
M., archbishop ot Upsala in tho 16th 
century. He was nominated arch- 
bishop ot Upsala after the death ot 
his brother, but never took up his 
•episcopal position, and died in the 
mona-sterj’ of St. Brigid in 15GS. M. 
is best remembered tor his historical 
writings. His Hisiory of the Goths, 
Bwedes, and Vandals is his best knorvn 
work. 

Magnus, Sir Philip (ft. 1842), an 
■educationist, bom in London, and 
■educated there and on the Continent. 
In 1880 he became director and secre- 
tary of City and Guilds of London 
Institute, wliich appointment he held 
for eight years. He is now secretary 
for the Department of Technology of 
the same institute, and has also been 
M.P. for London University since 
1906. Among his numerous writings 
■on edueidioual subjeote may be 
mentioned: Lessons in Elenieniarv 
Mechanics, 1892 (new ed.); and 
Manual 'Training in English Schools, 
3890. 


Magnusson, Aral (1663-1730), a 
Norse scholar, boru in Iceland. After 
studying in Copenhagen, he acted tor 
a short while (1701-2) as profe.ssor of 
philosophy in the university there. 
Subsequently he travelled through 
Iceland (1702-12), making a collection 
of northern antiquities and old Ice- 
landic MSS. This valuable collection, 
a great part of wliieh was destroyed 
by fire in 1728, is preserved in the 
Copenhagen University. See Cata- 
logue, with Memoir, by Dr. Kr. 
Kaalund (1888-94). 

Magnusson (or Magnussen), Finnur 
(1781-1847), on arehteolocist, born at 
Skalholt, Iceland. In 1815 he was 
appointed professor of literature at 
the University of Copenliagen, and 
remained at that university until his 
death. Among the works which he 
edited are: Edda Sannundar, 1787 ; 
with C. C. Rafn. Oronlands His- 
loriske Mindesmeerker, 1838; with 
C. C. Rafn and others, Anliguitis 
Russes, 1850. He wrote Eddalccren 
og dens Oprindelse, 1824-26, among 
other works. 

Mago (d. 203 B.C.), a Carthaginian 
soldier, the youngest son of Hamilcar 
Barca and brother of Hannibal. He 
took part in Hannibal’s great cam- 
paign in Italy (217-216 B.r.), and in 
216 was despatched to Carthage with 
tho news of the battle of Cannoi. He 
then joined his other brother, ITas- 
drubal, in Spain, where he carried on 
war tor many years. He was defeated 
by M. Junius Silanus in 206, and at 
Silpia by Seipio Afriranus In 205. The 
Carthaginian government forthwith 
ordd'red liim to invade Lignria (205- 
203 B.C.), and he died of his wounds 
on his voyage back to his native city. 

Magog, see Goo and Magog. 

Magpie, the familiar name of 
several species of Pica, a genus ot 
passeriform birds belonging to the 
family Corvidte. P. caiidala, the 
commonest species, is kno\vn all over 
Europe, and extends through the 
Palcearctic region : it can easiiy be 
tamed: P- nutlalli, a native of Cali- 
fornia, is distinguished by a bright 
yellow bill and a naked blue spot 
behind tho eye. 

Maguay, Maguey, or American Aloe 
{Agave Americana), a tall plant with 
large fleshy spiny leaves. Several 
varieties are cultivated. See Agave. 

Magus Muir, a reclaimed moorland 
situated about 3} m. W. of St. An- 
drews, Fifeshire, Scotland. It was 
here that Archbishop Sharp was mur- 
dered in 1679. 

Magwe: 1. A dist. of Upper Burma 
in the Minbu div. The Irawadi forms 
its western boundary. Tho soil is fer- 
tile, and rice, cotton, maize, etc., arc 
grorvn. Area 2915 sq. m. Pop. 
247,000. 2, The cap. ot above dist., on 
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the Irawadi R., 70 m. S. of Pagran. 
Pop. 6500. 

Magyars, dominant race of Htm- 
’ gary, constituto a branch of the 
Finno-Ugrian tribe, and came origin- 
ally from, the plains E. of tho Car- 
pathians. Aliout the year 896 they 
descended into the Moravian realm, 
under the leadership of Arpad, tho 
great national hero, and caused great 
devastation and pillago, until they 
were driven back by the Germans in 
the 10th century. After this they 
settled dONvn to a more peaceful exist- 
ence, embraced Christianity, formed 
laws, and made rapid advances in 
civilisation. There are other races 
in Hungary, Servians, Wallachs, 

' Rutheniana, Slovaks, and Germans, 
but the 'isl. take the most prominent 
part in public affairs, and the lan- 
guage spoken is of Finnish derivation. 

Mahabaleshwar, tho cluef hiU- 
station of Bombay, on tho eastern 
slope of the Western Ghats, founded 
asasanatoriumin 1828. itiasituated 
on a ridge about 4600 ft. high, 74 m. 
S. of Poona. Near the foot of the hill 
Is tho source of the R. Krishna, 
marked oy an ancient temple which 
is the resort of Hindu pilgrims. 

Mahabalipiir (city of tho Great 
Bali), a vil. in the dist. of Chengalpat, 
Madras, India, which is famous for Its 
ancient <Ave temples and sculptures. 

Mahibharata, a sacred book of the 
Hindus, and one of tho two great 
epics of ancient India, the other 
' • , bably the 

■ Ing about 

Iliad and 

■ uthorship 

but that 

Is probably a generic name ; it bears 
all the marks of being a compilation, 
for its contents are heterogeneous 
in the extreme. The leading story 
relates the contests between the 
Elurus, representing the spirit of 
evil, and the Pandus, representing 
the spirit of good. The temporary 
! triumph of evil is sho^vn by the ad- 
• versities of tho Pandus, while their 
'• ultimate renunciation of an earthly 
for a heavenly kingdom signifies the 
final victory of good. The text was 
first printed in 1834-39 in Calcutta, 
it There is an English prose translation 
ri by Protap Chandra Roy (1883). A 
comprehensive edition, comprising 
the Sanskrit text and both Hindu and 
English translations, was commenced 
at Moradabad in 1902. 

Mahadeva, see SivA. 

•rt Mahaffy, John Pentland (6. 1830), 
an Irish classical scholar, born in 
Switzerland. He was educated in 
Franco and Germany, and after- 
j,' awards at Trinity College, Dublin, 
"l.j where he became professor of ancient 
^ ‘pi history. He has had many honours 
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conferred upon him hy various uni- 
versities and learned societies. His 
chief publications are a translation 
of Kuno Fischer^s Commentary on 
Kantf 1866 ; Greek Social Life^ 1874; 
Greek Aniiouilies, 1876, now a 
standard school-book ; History of 
Classical Grech Literature, 1880 ; The 
Greek World under Roman Sicay, 
1890 ; The Silver Age ojf the Greek 
World, 1906, He also deciphered and 
edited the ‘ Petrie Papyri * in the 
Cunningham Memoirs, 1891-1905. 

Mahallat : 1. (Formerly Anar) A 

prov. of Central Pei'sia, between 
Kashan and Irak, and traversed by 
the Kum R. Pop. about 20,000. 2. 
Cap. of the above. Pop. about 9000. 

Mahan, Alfred Thayer (6. 1840), an 
American rear-admiral and author, 
born at New York. He served in the 
navy for forty years, retiring in 1S96, 
and was advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral (retired) 1906. Ho is the 
author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which are : The Gulf and 
Inland Waters, 1883 ; Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1890; Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French RevolU’ 
tionand Empire, 1892 ; Life of Nelson, 
1897 ; The Interest of the United Slates 
in Sea Power, 1897 ; The Problem of 
Asia, 1900 ; The South African TFor, 
1900 ; From SailtoSteam, 1007; Navtd 
Administration and Warfare, 1908 ; 
The Harvest IVilhin, 1909; and Inter- 
est of America in Iniemaiional Con- 
ditions, 1010. 

Mahanadi, or Mahanuddy, a riv. in 
India, rises in tho Raipur dist.. 
Central Provinces, and flows first 
N.B., then S.E., and finally through 
Orissa to the Bay of Bengal, which 
it enters by numerous arms. It is 
connected with several canals and is 
used for irrigation purposes. Its 
length is 520 m, 

Mahanaim, was a tn. of some im- 
portance in Gilead, Palestine, its 
exact position being uncertain. Ac- 
cording to most authorities it seems 
to have been near Jordan, and on the 
borders of Gad, 

Mahanoy City, a bor. of Schuylkill 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in a valley 
bounded on the S.E. by tho Broad 
Mt,, and produces anthracit-e coal. 
Pop. (1910) 15,936. 

Maharajah, see Rajau. 

Maharainagar, or Charakhari, a tn. 
in Central India, is the capital of 
Cliarakh&ri state, Bundelkhand. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Mahavansa, the title of two cele- 
brated hooks written in Pali, and re- 
cording the history of Ceylon from 
its earliest period to the reign of 
Mah^sena, who died in 302 a.d. 

Mahavilly-Gunga, the chief riv, in 
Ceylon, rises in the centre of the 
island, flows N. past Kandy, and 
B 
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enters the Indian Ocean to the S. of 
Trineomali. 

Mahavira, was the twenty-fourth 
and last deified saint of the Jains, and 
his name signifies ‘ great hero.’ His 
story is told in the Kaljia-SMra and 
the Mdhdvlra-Charitra, two works 
held in great authority by the Jains. 
M. appears to have been a contem- 
porary of Buddha. 

Mahdi (‘he who is guided aright,’ 
from Arab liaM, bo guided), the 
expected Messiah of the Moham- 
medans, supposed to iiave been 
promised by Mohammed (thougli not 
mentioned in the Koran) to come and 
fill tlie world with righteousness, as 
the ‘ Imam ’ or calif of God. Ab- 
dulla, a Persian Shia of the 10th cen- 
tury, much influenced by Zoroaster’s 
doctrines, prophesied the coming of 
a future Moslem teacher, greater even 
than Mohammed, who should never 
die. This teaching was accepted by 
the sect of Ismailis, from whom arose 

the first a ' ' ' ' 

in N. Afr 
(909-33). 

to be ‘ al-mahdi ’ and waged religious 
wars in different parts were the third 
Abbasid oaiif (775-c. 84), the descend- 
ants of 'Ali, one of whom disappeared 
mysteriously in 879, and the Don- 
golese Mohammed Ahmed (c. 1843- 
85) who attempted to conquer the E. 
Sudan. He made El-’Obeyd his 
capital (1883), Khartoum was taken 
(1885), and Gordon killed. The 
empire was overthrown by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces, and Mohammed’s 
successor crushed by the British ex- 
mdltion to Dongola (1896), and by 
Kitchener’s victories at Atbara and 
Omdurman (1898). See Darmesteter, 
The Mahdi, Past and Present, 1885 ; 
Wingate, Mahdiism and the Egyptian 
Soudan, 1891; Slatin Pasha, Fire and 
Sword in the Soudan (trans. 1896) ; 
Burleigh, Sirdah and Khalifa, 1898. 

Mah5 : 1. A tn. on the Malabar 

coast of India, 33 m. N.N.W. of 
Calicut, belonging to the French. 
Pop., with adjoining dist., 10,000. 2. 
The largest island of the Seychelles, 
in the Indian Ocean, 17 m. long and 
covered with high granite mountains. 
The cliief town is Port Victoria. Area 
56 sq. m. 

Maheswar, a tn. in Indore State, 
Central India, stands on the N. bank 
of the Narbadfi. R.; it is of great anti- 
quity, and has many historical asso- 
ciations. Pop. 10.000. 

Mahikantha, in India, a group of 
states forming a political agency 
under the government of Bombay. 
This territory is subject to a nmuber 
of chiefs, of whom the Maharaja of 
idar is the most important. Area 
11,000 sq. m. Pop. 360,000. 

Mahmud I. (1730-54), Sultan of 


’Turkey, the son of Mustafa II., born 
in 1696. He ascended the throne 
after the deposition of his uncle, 
Ahmed III., and continued the war 
against Nadir, Shah of Persia, but 
with little success, and made peace 
in 1736. He then entered upon a 
war with Russia and lost Ockzakow 
in 1737. The Austrians, the allies of 
Russia, met with a serious defeat at 
Krotzka, and peace was made at 
Belgrade in 1740. 

Mahmud II. (1808-39), Sultan of 
Turkey, the son of Abd-ul-Hamid I., 
and the successor of his brother, 
JIustafa IV., was bom in 1785. The 
war with Russia was concluded lour 
years after his accession by thetreatj* 
of Bucharest. In 1821 the War of 
Greek Independence broke out, and 
Greek sailors of the Turkish navy 
mutinied. AfterthebattleolNavarino 
Russia declared war (1827), and 
forced M. to sign the peace of 
Adrianople (1829). In order to sup- 
' irt vassal, Mehemet 
. 1 Egypt, he secured a 

> in 1833, and ordered 
the invasion of Syria in 1839, but 
died before the news of defeat reached 
him. 

Mahmud of Ghazni (999-1039), a 
powerful ruler of Afghanistan, and the 
first Eastern monarch to assume the 
title of Sultan. His father, Seluk- 
tagin, died in 997, and left liis throne 
to a younger son, Ismail. Mahmud, 
who was governor of Nishapui', 
hastened to Ghazni, deposed his 
brother, and seized th? tluone. He 
repeatedly made inroads into India 
(1001, 1006, 1007, and 1009), and 
carried away much booty. He also 
subdued Ghur, Jurjistan, and 
Kharezm, and extended his kingdom 
as far as Samarkand on the N. and 
Kurdistan on the W. 

Mahoba, a tn. in the Hamirpm' 
dist.. United Provinces, N. India. 
87 m. S.S.W. of Cau-npiu'. It has 
interesting aiuhitectural antiquities. 
Pop. 10,500. 

Mahogany, properly the fragrant, 
aromatic wood of Surietenia Mahogani 
a large Central American and Cuban 
tree. The heartwood is close-grained, 
hard, and durable, and takes a fine 
polish, and its production is a v-ery 
important industry not only in its 
native territory, but also in India, 
where it has been successfully intro- 
duced and exteusively planted. M. 
furniture appears to bo less popular 
than formerly. Substitutes for SI. in- 
clude the somewhat coarse wood of 
Persea indica of Sladeira, the wood of 
Podocarpus tolara, the SI. or Totara 
pine of New Zealand, the wood of 
several species of eucalyptus, notably 
the blue gmn (E. globulus) and E. 
resinifera. The Indian redwood (Sou- 
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mida febrifuga) is sometimes called 
the Indian M. Khava scnegalensis is 
the African M., and the woods ore 
very similar. 

Mahomedanism, sec MoHAJUtEDAN- 
is^r. 

Mahomet, sec Mohajdied. 

Mahon, see Fort Mahon. 

Mahony, Francis Sylvester, known 
as Father Front (1804 - GO), a 
humorist, entered the order of 
Jesuits, hut abandoned tho priest- 
liood in 1832. He devoted himself to 
literature, and became a valued con- 
tributor to Fraser’s Magasinc. His 
best work, contributed oriirinally to 
that periodical, is tho Rcliques of 
Father Front, 1830. 

Mahrattas, or Marathas, a term 
commonly applied to a mixed race, 
bub mainly of Hindu origin, mhabit- 
Ing Central India, chiefly in the states 
of Baroda, Indore, and Gwalior, but 
the word is now used to designate all 
Marathi-speaking Hindus in India. 
They are first mentioned in the 17th 
century as robbers and rebels, who 
rose against the Mogul emperor at 
Delhi under tho leadership of Sovaji, a 
Hindu adventurer, who proclaimed 
himself tho chief. He was succeeded 
by his son, Sambaji (1680), who en- 
deavoured to carry out his father’s 
policy, but nine years later he fell 
into the hands of his enemy, Aurun- 
zebo, who put liim to death. For 
over a century they waged Incessant 
war against the Mogul dynasty with 
varying success, but at length they 
sustained a heavy defeat at Paniput 
in 1761 at the hands of Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Their power was eventually broken 
by the British in 1843. The M. are 
an active and hardy people, and de- 
vout worshippers of Brahma. Their 
language is akin to Gujarati and 
Sindhi, and their literature is abun- 
dant. Marathi speakers now number 
about 20,000,000. See also India — 
History. 

Mahrisoh-Neustadt, a tn. of Moravia, 
14 m. N.N.W. of Olmiitz, has textile 
and brewing industries, etc. Pop. 
5003. 

Mahurea, a genus of evergreen 
trees of tho order Ternstroemiacea!. 
Tho principal species is ill. palustris 
of S. America ; it boars terminal 
panicles of purple flowers in May. It 
is sometimes grown in the stovehouse. 

Mahuwa, or Mahuva, a tn. and 
port on the Kdthidwdr Peninsula, 
Bombay, India, 56 m. E.N.E. of Diu. 
Has a largo export trade in cotton. 
Pop. 17,549. 

Mai,_ Angelo, Cardinal (1782-1854), 


tho Ambrosian Library, Milan, and 
discovered many forgotten works, 
chiefly from palimpsests. Pope Pius 
VII. gave him the charge of the 
Vatican Library, which resulted in 
the publication of the famous Codex 
Vaiicanus. 

Maia, in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of Atlas and Plelone, was 
the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of tho seven sisters. 
In a grotto on Jit. Cyllene M. became 
by Zeus the mother of Hermes. The 
Romans identified her with an old 
Italian goddess of spring. 

Maiano, Benedetto da (1444-98), a 
sculptor, born at Florence. Most of 
his works are to be found in churches, 
one of liis best being the marble pulpit 
of Santa Croce. He aiso did some 
work as an architect, among his de- 
signs being that of a church porch. 
He also built a chapel for himself near 
Prato. 

Maiano, Giuliano di Nardo da, uncle 
of the preceding, was also a sculptor 
and architect. His works are to be 
found in Florence, Naples, and Rome. 
The date of his death is variously 
stated, but he is known to have been 
alive in 1471. 

Maida Vale, a residential suburb in 
the N.W. of London; adjoining Kil- 
bum, in the borougli of Paddington. 
It has a station, Kilburn and Maida 
Vale, on the L. and N.W. Railway, 

Maiden, an early form of guillotine. 
An nxe was fixed in a frame about 
10 ft. high, so that it could move up- 
wards in grooves. When the axe had 
reached tho topmost groove, it was 
suddenly released and fell on the 
victim’s neck. It was first used at the 
execution of tho minor agents em- 
ployed to murder Rizzio (1561). It 
was last used in 1710, since when it 
has been displayed in the Museum 
of tho Society of Autlciuaries of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh. 

Maidenhair Fern, or Adiardwn 
capillus veneris, a pretty British fern 
found in moist warm situations. It 
bears its fructification in short mar- 
ginal patches on the edges of the sub- 
divisions of the fronds, which are in 
turn to protect it. It grows well in 
pots where frost is excluded. Maiden- 
hair grass (JBriza media) is more com- 
monly called quaking grass. Maiden- 
hair tree is Salisburia adiantafolia. 

Maidenhead, a municipal bor. in 
Berkshire, England, beautifully situ- 
ated on the r. b. of tho Thames, 26 m, 
W. of London. Tho town is very old, 
and in 1399 was the scene of a contest 
between the armies of Henry TV. and 
Richard II. Pop. (1911) 15,218. 

Maidment, James (c. 1795-1879), a 
Scottish antiquary, born In London. 
He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1817, and became famous for his 


lishmcnts. He became custodian of 
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pleading in peerage cases. He was, at 
the same time, interested in anti- 
quarian research, and it was this in- 
terest which gave liim his introduc- 
tion to, and subsequent friendship 
with Sir Walter Scott. His numerous 
publications include: ReliqucE ScoUce; 
Scottish Ballads and Songs, 1859; A 
Book of Scottish PaSQuils, 1868. 

Maids of Honour, of whom there are 
eight, are the immediate attendants 
upon the queen, under the direction 
of the mistress of the robes. They 
are given the courtesy title of 
‘ Honourable,’ and accompany Her 
Majesty in turn, on all occasions. 

Maidstone (A.-S. M^guaid- or Med- 
wig-slon, i.e. the city of the Medway), 
the CO. tn. of Kent, 43 m. S.E. of 
London by South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway. A municipal and 
parliamentary borough returning one 
member to parliament. Contains 
among numerous other public build- 
ings a town -hall. County Lunatic 
Asylum, West Kent Infirmary, 
County Ophthalmic Hospital, West 
Kent General Hospital, and a museum 
of local antiquities. There are also 
cavalry and militia barracks, many 
imposing churches, a handsome 
Gothic fountain, while the river is 
spanned by a triple-arched stone 
bridge. Noteworthy are the ruins of 
the Canterbury pil^ims’ hostel, AH 
Saints’ College, founded in 1260 and 
suppressed by Edward VI. There 
are oil and paper mills, cement and 
lime works, in M. and around the 
town extensive hop gardens. ' Pop. 
(1911) 35,47T. 

Maidu, the name of a group of 
Indian tribes, formerly ocoupjing the 
N.E. of California, U.S.A. A few are 
stiU found in this region, while some 
live near the Round Valley Reserva- 
tion. They fed on acorns and roots, 
and lived in a kind of dugout of 
hoards. They went naked and exe- 
cuted a number of wild dances. Their 
chief occupation is basket-weaving. 
Consult Dixon, 2'7ie Northern Mlaidu, 
American Museum of Natural History 
(vol. xvii.), 1905, and Powers, Tribes 
of California, 1877. 

Maigre, or Meagre (Scia>na aguild), 
an edible fish rather like a bass ivith 
very large otoliths. It ranges from 
Britain to S. Australia. 

Maiidm, or Maians, sea spiders, ivith 
the first pair of feet much longer than 
the second pair (Macropodian). The 
carapace is much longer than its 
ividth. 

Maikop, a tn. of Russia, situated in 
the ter. of Kuban, Ciscaucasia, and is 
a rapidly growing commercial centre. 
Pop. 34,191. 

Maikov, Basil Ivanovitoh (1725-78), 
a Russian author, born at Jaroslav, 
and died at Moscow. He gained a 


reputation, in spite of a neglected 
education, as a ivriter of satiric and 
humorous poetry. His best-known 
poems are Yelisd, or Bacchus En- 
raged, an extravagant burlesque in 
five cantos, which had a great vogue 
in Russia in spite of the fact that its 
wit and humour are to a great extent 
marred by ‘ raoiness ’ and a goneraUy 
obscure style; and Igrok Lombera, or 
the L’llombre Player, and The Most 
Shocking Fall of the Poets, each in 
three cantos. He also wTOte two 
tragedies, Agrippa and Themislcs, a 
number of tales and fables, and a few 
odes. A complete collection of his 

E oems was published at St. Peters- 
urg in 1809. 

Mail Armour was a fabric of 
meshes used as a defence against 
weapons; chain-mail was composed of 
interlinked rings of metal, and was 
introduced Into the Roman array in 
imitation of the Gauls,and much worn 
under the later empire, and also in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It was very 
good for its purpose, a ‘ coat of mail ’ 
being marvellously hard to penetrate, 
but was very expensive to manufac- 
ture. Later the word mail was used 
for any kind of armour. Set Arms 
AND Armour. 

Mail Coaches, sec Coaches. 

Maim. By the old law of England 
ho that maimed any man. whereby he 
lost any part of his body, was sen- 
tenced to Jose the like part of his own 
body. This relic of the lex talionis 
(g.v.), for long survived in Sweden, 
but has now disappeared from the 
criminal codes of all civilised nations. 
At the common law (g.v.), it was only 
the loss of those limbs or members 
which might he useful to a man in 
fight that amounted to maiming, or 
mayhem, as it was called. Blaokstone 
in his quaint old-world fasliion, as- 
signs as a reason tor so specialising 
what is, after all, no more than a very 
ordinary form of injury, that a man’s 
limbs are the ' gift of the Wise Creator 
to enable him to protect himself 
from external Injuries in a state of 
nature.’ It is a felony under the 
Injuries to the Person Act, 1861, 
punishable by penal servitude to the 
extent of life, to wound, shoot at, or 
cause grievous bodily harm to a 

a erson ivith intent to M. him. To kill, 
[., or wound cattle is a felony pum'sh- 
able by penal servitude not exceeding 
fourteen years. In connection \Tith 
cattle-maiming, the celebrated Edalji 
case will long be remembered for the 
brilliant vindication of a wrongly 
accused man through the efforts of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. To M. or 
wound any dog, bird, or beast, not 
being cattle, is punishable summarily 
with imprisonment up to six months, 
or a penalty of £20. 
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Maimaohin, a vil. of Mongolia, situ- 
ated on the Russian frontier, opposite 
Kiakhta, and is an entrepot of the 
Chineso trade with Russia. 

Mahnana, a dist. and tn. in Afghan- 
istan, India, stands 2S60 ft. above 
the sea. The town is large, but 
has no important industries, its onls' 
manufaotm'es being textile. There 
are products of wheat, barley, to- 
bacco, and dried fruits. The popula- 
tion is considerably mixed, the largest 
proportion being Uzbeg. 

Maimand, a small tn. in the prov. of 
Fars, Persia, is famed for its manuf. 
of rose-water, which it exports in 
large quantities to Java, Arabia, and 
India. It is also noted for its almonds. 
Pop. 5000. 

Maimansingh, or Mymunsingh, a 
dist. of Bengal, British India, on the 
borders of Assam, and bounded on 
the W. hy the Brahmaputra. The 
cap. is Nasirabad. Area 62S7 sq. m. 
Pop. 4,000,000. 

Mairabom-g, Louis (1610-80), a 
French scholar, entered the order of 
Jesuits and studied theology at Rome. 
On his return to li'sance, he was em- 
ployed as a preacher. Having pub- 
lished, in 1682, Train Historigue de 
I’Eglise de Rome, a work in which 
he defended the principles of the 
Gallioan Church, the pope caused him 
to be expelled from the order of 
Jesuits. He also wrote a History of 
the Pontificate of St, Gregory, and his- 
tories of Calvinism, Arlanism, and 
Lutheranism. 

Maimon, Salomon (1754-1800), a 
German philosopher, bom of Jewish 
parentage near Mir, in Polish Lithu- 
ania. He was trained in the study of 
Talmud to become a rabbi, but went 
to Berlin to study medicine, where he 
was attracted by the philosophy of 
Maimonides. In 1770 he published a 
commentary on that pliilosopher’s 
Moreh NHnihim. He led the casual, 
eocontrio life of a man of genius, de- 
nnnn his friends for means of 
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Kant, but he owes a large debt to 
Hume. His Autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1792 (Eng. trans. by J. C. 
Murray, 1888). See IVolfl, Maimoni- 
ana, 1813; Witte. S. Maimon, 1876. 

Maimonides, or more properly 
Moses Ben Maimon (‘ the light of 
Israel ’) (1135-1204), one of the most 
celebrated of the Jewish Rabbis, 
being a theologian, philosopher, and 
physician, was born at Cordova in 
Spain. Owing to the persecutions of 
the Jews he removed to Fez in 1160, 
but he afterwards travelled in Jeru- 


salem, and ultimately settled near 
Cairo, and became physician to the 
sultan and superintendent of the 
Jewish communions. The most valu- 
able ef the writings of M. are Moreh 
Nevochim, or ‘ Teacher of the Per- 
plexed,' originally written in Arabic, 
translated into Hebrew by his disciple, 
Samuel Aben Tybbon, and into Latin 
hy Justinian, Bishop of Nebio (Paris, 
1520), and by the younger Buxtorf 
(Basel, 1629), with a preface, which 
contains an account of the life of M.; 
and Tad Hazakah, or ‘ The Strong 
Hand,’ which contains a complete 
digest of the Hebrew laws. It is 
written in remarkably good Hebrew. 
The best edition is that printed at 
Amsterdam (1702, 4 vols. fob). M. 
founded a college at Alexandria for 
the instruction of his countrymen, in 
which he delivered lectures on philo- 
sophy and the Jewish laws. 

Main, a riv. of Germany, the 
largest affluent the Rhine receives 
from the right, is formed by the 
union of two branches, the White 
and Red M., 4 m. below Kulmbach, 
in Bavaria. The M. has a winding 
westward course 310 m. in length 
to the Rhine, into which it falls at 
Mainz. It is navigable for the last 
220 m. The principal towns on 
Its banks are Schwelnfurt, WUrz- 
burg, Asohoffenburg, Offenbach, and 
Frankfurt. 

Maine, the most north • easterly 
state of the U.S.A, Owing to the 
beautiful climate and fine scenery, it 
contains more fashionable summer 
resorts than any other ftate. The 
coast is much indented, an‘d there are 
niimerous islands including Mt. 
Desert Is., and Long Is. M. was at 
one time overrun by the Laurentiau 
glacier, and as a result there are in- 
numerable lakes affording excellent 
fishing. The northern slope is hilly, 
the highest peak being Mt. Katahdin 
(5200 ft.). The principal rivers are the 
St. John and the Penobscot. Moose, 
— " — -."a deer abound, so that 
hunting and shooting. 

‘ part of the state is un- 

ion, but in the valleys 
i, and farming, especi- 
1 poultry-farming, and 
mai‘Kot-gaiui,uing are carried on; 
apples and strawberries being very 
largely grown. Granite, limestone, 
and slate are quarried, and mineral 
waters are found. Fishing and the 
canning of fish, and lumber are im- 
portant industries. The principal 
manufs. are cotton and woollen goods, 
paper and wood pulp, and boots and 
shoes. The chief manufacturing 
towns are Portland (58,57 D.Lemston 
(26,247), Bangor (24,803), Biddeford 
(17,079), and Auburn (15,064), the 
first being the principal port ; the 
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capital is Augusta (13,211). The state 
is governed by a senate composed ol 
thirty-one members, and a House of 
Representatives ol 151 members. It 
was admitted to the union in 1820, 
previously being part of Massachu- 
setts. Area 33,040 sq. m. Pop. 742,371. 

Maine, an oid French prov. It 
foimed with Perche a nulitary govern- 
ment during the 16th century, and 
since 1790 has been merged in the 
depts. ol Sarthe and Mayenne, of 
which the caps, are Le Mans and 
Laval. In 1855 the bishoprics ol Le 
Mans and Laval were separated. 
Until the end of the 9th century the 
history ol M. can only be traced 
tlirough that of the bishops of Le 
Mans. The first hereditary count ol 
M. ivas Roger (c. 892 - c. 898). In 
1110 M. formed part ol Anjou, but In 
1154 it became an English possession 
under Henry Plantagenet. In 1204 it 
again passed into the hands of the 
French, and in 1246 was given to the 
Coimt of Provence. In 1328 it once 
more passed to the crown of France, 
but was given to Louis, the second 
son ol King John II. in 1356. In 1425 
it was taken by the English and lost 
again in 1448, returning permanently 
to the crown ol France in 1481. 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner 
(1822-88), an English jurist and legal 
historian, eldest eon of James Maine, 
JI.D., ol Kelso, Roxburgh, born In 
India. Educated at Christ’s Hospital 
audPembroke College, Cambridge. In 
1847- ' ■ ' 'sivil 

law a ■ ider 

in Rc for 

the Ii ‘ ir in 

1850. Left for India as legal mem- 
ber of the Indian Council, which post 
lie held with distinction lor seven 
years- Appointed in 1873 Corpus 
Professor ol ’ ' ’ i r ’ 

Became a 
Temple in It 
best known 

1861 (a wor , ■ 

munilics, 1871; Early History of In- 
stitutions, 1875; Early Law and 
Customs, 1883; and Lectures on Inter- 
national Law, 1888. See Hutchin- 
son’s Notable Middle Templars. 

Maine-et-Loire, a dept, in France, 
formed out of the old prov. ol Anjou, 
and named from its two principal 
rivers the Maine and the Loire; is 
bounded N. by the depts. of Mayenne 
and Sarthe, E. by Indre-et-Loire, S. 
by the depts. ol Vienne, Deux-Sevres, 
and Vend5e, and W. by Lolre-In- 
16rleure. Area 2812 sq. m. Pop. 
513,000. The department presents a 
pleasing variety of low hills, mostly 
planted with vines, and of plains, 
which are very fertile. The depart- 
ment belongs entirely to the basin of 
the Loire, which river crosses it from 


E. to W., and forms in its eourse 
several beautiful islands. The nor- 
thern districts are drained by the 
Mayenne and its feeder the Oudon, by 
the Sarthe and its feeder the Loir, and 
by the Authion. The Mayenne and 
the Sarthe unite above Angers, and 
form the Maine, which after a course 
ol about 5 m. falls into the Loire S. 
by W. of Angers. 

Mainotes, The, are sometimes re- 
garded as descendants of the ancient 
Spartans, whose land they now 
occupy, but more probably they are 
of Slavonic origin. They number 
60,000. Formerly Independent, they 
fought for the liberty of Greece, but 
alter the death ol Mavromikalls their 
independence was destroyed. 

Maintenance, in criminal law, means 
the officious intermeddling in a law- 
saiit that in no way concerns one, by 
maintaining or assisting either party 
with money or other material aid, to 
prosecute or defend it. Champerty 
(g.v.) is a species of M. M. is a mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Prosecutions are never 
heard ol, owing to the great difficulty 
of proving a manifestly improper 
motive in any particular case. It is 
not M. to help a poor litigant out of 
charity, and as assistance, pecuniary 
or otherwise, is always justifiable 
where one has an interest in the sub- 
ject-matter in dispute, as that of a 
remainderman (q.v.), or a superior 
landlord, though not aotually a party 
to the action. Apparently it is never 
M. to assist another in a criminal 
prosecution or defence. 

Maintenance, Cap of, in heraldry, a 
cap of crimson velvet turned up nith 
ermine which is carried before a 
British sovereign at his coronation, 
opening ol parliament, or other state 
, by the hereditary bearer, 

■ ■ quess of Winchester. A slmi- 

■ ■ M., also called ‘ cap of dig- 
the privilege of certain noble 

The ducal cap has two 
peaks behind, and is surmounted 
with the family crest. 

Maintenon, a tn. of France in the 
dept, of Eure-et-Loir. It contains a 
castle and the ruins of the huge 
aqueduct begun by Louis XIV. to 
convey water to Versailles. 

Maintenon, Francoiso d’Aubignfi, 
Marquise de (1635-1719), the daughter 
of Constant d’Aubignfi and of Joanne 
do CardiUac, and granddaughter of 
Theodore Agrippa d’AubignC-. Fran- 
goiso was bom in the prison of Niort, 
where her father was then imprisoned. 
On obtaining his release, he went 
(1639) with his wife and daughter to 
Martinique, where ho died in 1645. 
Frangoise and her mother then re- 
turned to France, and her mother 
also dying, her lather’s sisters placed 
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her in a convent, -where, at the age Maire, Jacques le (c. 1590-1616), a 
oi fourteen, she was reluctantly con- Bute'- - • • ‘ ■ • - unont, 

verted to Roman Catholicism. RTien near chant, 

she was sixteen she became ao- Isaac ' ■ . Indie 

quainted -svith the poet Scarrou, Company had obtained a deolara- 
whom she married. She now lived tion by -which every Dutch vessel 
in the midst of the refined and in- not belonging to the company was 
teUeotual society which frequented prohibited from doubling the Cape of 
the house of the poet. He died in Good Hope,certain private merchants 
1660, and four years afterwards she determined to discover a new route 
was intrusted with the education of to the E. Indies. JamesleM.aocom- 
the two sons whom Madame deJtonte- panied the expedition (1615) as corn- 
span had borne to Louis XIV,, and missioner, under the command of 
now becoming acquainted with the Cornelius Sohosten. They sailed past 
king soon fascinated him and exer- the Straits of Magellan, through a 
cised an extraordinary ascendency strait between Staaten Land and 
over him. In 1684, after the death Tierra del Kuego, which they named 
of the queen, Louis privately married Le Maire, and were the first naviga- 
her, and she had much influence tors to double Cape Horn. Jacques 
in the seleotion of ministers and died on the return voyage from 
generals. IVhen he died in 1715, she Batavia. 

retired to the former Abbey of St, Mairia, a genus of half-hardv 
Cyr, and here she died. See Life by perennials (order Compositea}). Sl. 
Count d’HauBSonvUle. crenata bears largo lilac flowers in 

Mainz, or Mayenoe, an ancient city April: the yellow flowers of ill. taxi- 
aud fortress of the German empire, folia appear in July. If grown in the 
in the grand-duchy of Hesse, 20 m. open, these plants need protection in 
W.S.W. of Frankfort. It is situated on the winter. 

the 1. b. of the Rhine, just below the Maison Carr5e, a vil. of Algeria, 
influx of the Main, and is connected 7 m. S.E. of Algiers, on the r. b. of 
with Kastel on the opposite side by a the Harrash. Pop. 7300. 
fine modem bridge. In the centre of Maisons-AUort, a tn. in the dept, of 
the to^vn stands the cathedral, which Seine, France, on the Marne, 3 m. 
dates from the 13th century. Other S.E. of Paris. It has a veterinary 
notable buildings are the old electoral school (founded 1766). Pop. 13,500. 

' ' ' mt public Maisons Latfitte, a tn. in the dept. 

' Romano- of Seine-et-Olse, France, on the 1. b. 

' ■ ud church of the Seine, 10 m. N. of Versailles. 

There Is Pop. 8000. 

, furniture, Maistre, Joseph Marie. Comte de 
pianos, machinery, leather goods, (1754-1821), a French publicist and 
soap, etc., are manufactured. M. philosopher, born at Chambfiry, son 
(ancient Maguntiacum), was founded of Comte Frangois-Xavier de M., 
in 13 B.c. by Drusus, and there arc president of the Senate of Savoy, 
several interesting Roman remains. Hr 1792, on the approach of the 
After the tall of the Roman empire, republican armies, he fled with his 
the fort suSered from attacks by prince, the Kmg of Sardinia, but a 
Vandals and Htms, but regained its year later he returned to Chambtry. 
strength by the 13th century, when Forced to leave Savoy, he settled at 
it was the head of a confederacy of Lausanne, where he published his 
Rhenish cities. Gutenberg, the in- Lellres d’un RoyaJisle Savoisien d ses 
ventor of movable type lor printing, Vonipairiotes and Adverse de quelqiies 
made it famous in the 15th century as Parents des Militaires Savoisiens d la 
a centre of book printing. It was Nation Prancaise. In 1796 he made 
captured by the French in 1797, and ” his Con- 
formally ceded to Prance by the ■ Fran- 

treaty of Luneville (1801). It was re- . mne for 

stored to Germany by the treaty of ' edmont 

Paris (1814), and was assigned to compelled him to flee to Venice. 
Hesse - Darmstadt in 1816. Pop. Later, the King of Sardinia sent him 
110,624. as mhiister - plenipotentiary to St. 

Maioresou, Titu (b. 1840), a Rou- Petersburg. Here he published a 
■ ■ - ' ‘ ' rrlter.borunt number of works, notably Hu Pope 

. professor of aTatIBxamendelaPhilosopMedcBacon. 

. , . 3d at Buoha- An inveterate and prejudiced enemy 

rest, and was appointed Minister of of revolutionary ideas, he soomged 
Public Instruction (1874-76, 1888-89), without mercy or discrimination the 
and Minister of Justice (1900-1). His ‘irreligious doctrines of the 18th 
works include Poesia rumana, 1867; century.’ SceJ.Mandoul'BCfnLfomme 
Obsenari poUmice, 1869; and Logica d'ilat llalien, 1900. 

(2nd ed), 1886. Maislro, Xavier de (1763-1852), a 
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French soldier and writer, brother of 
above, was born at Chambdry. He 
served in the Piedmontese army, but 
on the annexation of Savoy by the 
French soldiers he took a com- 
mission in the Russian army, in which 
he rose to the rank of general. He 
served in the Austro- Russian eam- 
naign and fought in the Caucasus. 
Finally he settled in St. Petersburg, 
where ho died. He wrote a very 
pleasant fantasy called Voyage aiUour 
ile ma Chamhre in 1794. His subse- 
puent works include : Le Lipreiix de 
la CHi d’Josle, 1811 ; Lcs Prisnniiicrs 
du Caucase, 1815: La jeime Sibirienne, 
1815; and L*Vlxpidition Nocturne^ 
1825. See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits 
contemporains (vol. iii.) ; and Rey’s 
Xavier de Maistre, 1865. 

Maitland, Sir Frederick Lewis (1777- 
1839), a rear-admiral, bom at Ran- 
keillour In Flfeshire, the third son of 
Frederick Lewis M. After serving 
some time in the Martin sloop with 
Captain George Duff, and with the 
Hon. Robert Forbes in the Southamp- 
ton frigate, in which he was present 
at the battle of June 1, 1794, M. was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Andromeda, April 3, 1795. He was 
shortly afterwards moved Into the 
Venerable flagship of Admirable Dun- 
can In the North Sea, and in April 
1797, went out to the Mediterranean 
to join Lord St. Vincent, by whom he 
was appointed to the Kingfisher 
sloop. In Dee. 1798 the Kingfisher 
was wrecked, M., who was in tem- 
porary command, was tried by court- 
martial and honourably acquitted. 
Immediately afterwards he was ap- 
pointed flag-lieutenant to Lord St. 
Vincent. From 1827-30 he com- 
manded the JVellesley in the Medi- 
terranean. He attained his flag 
July 22, 1830. He had already been 
nominated a C.B. on the reconstruc- 
tion of the order in 1815, and on 
Nov. 17, 1830, he was advanced to 
be a K.C.B. 

Maitland, Sir Richard (1496-1586), 
of Lethington, son of William M. of 
Lethington and Thirlstane, who fell 
at Flodden, and of Martha, daughter 
of George, Lord Seaton, studied at 
St. Andrews and in France, and on 
his return to Scotland was successively 
employed by James V., the Regent 
Arran, and Mary of Lorraine. About 
1551-52 he received the honour of 
knighthood, became a lord of the 
Court of Session in 1501 (before 
which, however, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his sight), and Lord Privy 
Seal in 1562. M. was one of the best 
men of his time. In an age of 
violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, he 
was honourably conspicuous by his 
moderation, integrity, and anxiety 
for the establishment of law and 


order. He merits consideration not 
only as an eminent and upright 
larvyer, but as a poet, a poetical 
antiquary, and an historian. All his 
own verses were written after his 
sixtieth year, and show what things 
he had most deeply at heart. For the 
moat part, they consist of lamenta- 
tions for the distracted state of his 
native country, the feuds of the 
nobles, the discontents of the common 
people, complaints ‘ aganis the lang 
proces in the courts of justice,’ and 
the depredations ‘ of the border 
robbers.’ A complete edition of M.’s 
original poems was first published in 
1830 (one 4to vol.) by the Maitland 
Club, a society of literary antiquaries, 
taking its name from Sir Richard. 
His collection of early Scottish poetry 
was a work undertaken, if not com- 

leted, before his blindness attacked 

im. It consists of two MS. volumes, 
now in the Pepysian Library, Jlag- 
dalene College, Oxford. M.’s principal 
historical performance is the Historic 
and Cronicle of the Hous andSiirename 
of Seytoun, etc. 

Maittaire, Michael (1688-1747), a 
classical scholar, bom in France, of 
Protestant parents. At the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, his family 
settled in London, and Aliohael was 
sent to Westminster School. Ho took 
his M.A. at Oxford in 1696, and re- 
turned to Westminster as second 
master (1695-99). Ho edited many 
classical works with indices, and 
wrote : De Grcecas Lingnce Dialcciis, 
1706 : Annates Typographici ab artis 
invenicB origins ad annum 1557 , 
1719-41 : and Marmora Oxoniensa, 
1732. 

Maiwand, In Afghanistan, situated 
35 m. N.W. of Kandahar, and was 
the scene of a British defeat by 
Ayub Khan, July 27, 1880. 

Maixent (or Maxence), St. (c. 447- 
515), Abbot of Salnt-Saturnin, borr 
at Agde. He entered the monasterj 
of Saint-Saturnin in Poitou and be 
came abbot there about 500. In 501 
ho received the visit of King Clovis 
who came to request his prayers or 
behalf of an expedition against the 
Visigoths. His day is June 26. 

Maize, or Indian Com (Zea mays) 
a cereal grass with broad leaves and 
stout succulent stems. When ripe the 
valuable seeds arc arranged in com- 
pact rows on a rachis ; they are white, 
yellow, red, or purple in colour, very 
firm and flattened at the apex. The 
crop is of great economic importance 
in the warmer parts of America, 
Southern Europe, India, and Aus- 
tralia. The plant is frequently grown 
in gardens for its ornamental effect 
and for the green unripened cobs 
which are used as the vegetable called 
sweet or sugar com. It Is also grown 
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as a fodder crop. The ripe seeds are 
fermented in S. America to produce 
M. beer. 

Majesty (Fr. majestd, Lat. viajestas, 
grandeur, greatness, from the base 
inag-i as in viagnus, great, majors 
greater, etc.), dignity, greatness, a 
term used especially to express the 
dignity and power of a sovereign. 
This application is to be traced to the 
use of viajestas in Latin, to express 
the supreme sovereign dignity of tho 
Roman state, the majestas — 

or populi Romanit hence 
Iccdere or minuere, was 
high treason, crimen 
Mommsen conjectures tha 
of crimen viajcstaiis or Use-majeait m 
earlier times related exclusively to 
violation of the rights of the plebs, 
and only later extended to violations 
of popular rights generally. There 
i^, however, little evidence in support 
of this conjecture. In its more precise 
use, crimen 7najestatis was distin- 
guished from perducllio, which con- 
noted essentially acts hostile to the 
state, as treason and desertion, 
whereas crimen majestaiis meant 
rather some act involving an attack 
on the vespeob due to the dignity or 
sovereignty whether of the people or 
their representative tho king. Later 
usage, however, made no distinction 
between Rse^maje^i^ and perduellio, 
except to assign a much lighter 
punishment to the former. The term 
majesty was strictly confined in the 
middle ages to successors of the 
Roman emperors in the West. Later, 
the word is used of kings also. In 
England the use is genera ’ ' ' ’ 

to the reign of Hei^ 
fullest form in English u..- 
Most Gracious Majesty.* 

Majolica, a name properly applied 
to a species of Italian ware in which 
the body is coated with a tin enamel, 
on which is laid and fired a painted 
decoration. It is also applied to 
similar wares made in imitation of the 
Italian ware in other countries. The 
word in Italian is Maiolica. It has 
usually been supposed that this ware 
first came from the island of INIajorca, 
but it is more likely that the name was 
given by the Italians to the lustred 
Spanish ware imported by ships hail- 
ing from the Balearic Isles. 

Major, in the army, the lowest rank 
of field officer. Each infantry bat- 
talion has two, and each cavalry 
regiment three, on its strength. The 
Engineer Corps has altogether about 
150, and the Marines about 60, 
divided between the infantry and 
artillery divisions. In the field Ms. 
are always mounted, and usually 
command the attack and the reserve. 
On home duties the M. is one of the 
most important officers. He assists 


the commanding officer in all matters 
of routine and discipline. Whilst in 
garrison they serve in turn as field 
officer for the day, and when the 
occasion rises as presidents of the 
district courts-martial. Their pay 
varies from 16s. in the infantry of 
the line regiments to £1 ‘Is. in the 
household cavalry. A sergeant-major 
of a regiment is a non-commissioned 
officer who in general superintends 
the military exercises of the soldiers 

^^I'pssing the lino on parade. 

. 1 music, greater. A M. 

sts of four semitones, a 
of three. A M. tone is the 
. having the ratio 8:9; a 
iiiiuui *. 0 x ^0 that ha\*ing the ratio 9:10. 
Inteiwals have had the term M. ap- 
plied tot 

Major 
an histOT 
N. Berw . , 

and Paris, was tho tcaclier ol John 
Knox and George Buchanan. In 1506 
ho was a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
in 1519 became professor of divinity 
at St. Andrews. He wrote in Latin 
treatises on divinity and morale, and 
a History of Greater Briiainf in which 
the separate histories of England and 
Scotland {Historia De Gesiis Scotorum) 
were brought together, published at 
Paris (1621), In his writings, while 
upholding the doctrinal teaching of 
Rome, he was outspoken in con- 
demning the corruptions of the 

oler V.ii®r» q, 

jud. 

his 

's Dialectics, 

" ' 3a (Sp. MaXlorca)i the largest 
of the Balearic Isles (q.v.), lies 107 m. 
S.E. of the mouth of the Ebro, the 
nearest point of the Spanish coast, 
end 2 71 m. N. of Algiers. Its greatest 
length (from E. to W.) is G-l m., and 
its breadth (from N, to S.) 48 m., 
with an area of 1310 sq. m. The N.E. 
half of the island is mountainous; tho 
other parts are finely diversified with 
hills, valleys, and plains. The climate 
is healthful, the sea-breeze preserv- 
ing a nearly equable temperature 
over whole island. The inhabit- 
ants, ' ' 

in th 

numto. .. 1 

and industrious, and mostly employ 
themselves in agriculture. The chief 
products of the island are marble, 
slate, plaster, the common cereals and 
Je^mes, oranges, silk, lemons, oil, 
wine of excellent quality, olives, and 
aromatic herbs. The chief town is 
Palma (q.v.), tho capital. 

Majority : 1. That age at which a 
person becomes sui juris, i,e. legally 
old enough to manage his own affairs. 
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By English law an infant attains his 
51. at twenty-one (see Infancy). 
2. Rule by 51., or the decision of any 
issue by the votes of the Id. is the 
working principle of the demooratio 
idea of representation. It has up to 
now been generally considered to be 
tbe only practicable method of party 
government, but the advocates of 
proportional representation and re- 
presentation of minorities are gaining 
increased support the more it is 
realised both that the mere voice of 
the 51. is not necessarily right, and 
that whether it be so or not on par- 
ticular Issues, the views of minorities 
may none the less be entitled to re- 
speotfu] consideration. On the con- 
stitutional convention whereby no 
cabinet in England can either take 
office or retain it without a ‘ working 

51., ’ i.e. a more or less substantial 51., 
see under Cabinet. 3. To join the 
great 51., i.e. to die. A classic euphem- 
ism, the first English adaptation of 
which is attributed to Young’s lines: 

' Lite is the desert, life the sohtude : 

Death joins us to the great majority. 

Majuba Hill, in Natal (properly 
Amajuha, Zulu lor ‘ hiU of doves ’), a 
mountain in Northern Natal, part of 
the Drakensberg range, rising about 
7000 ft. above the sea, and over 
2000 ft. above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. It overlooks the 
pass through the Drakensberg known 
as Lalng’s Nek, and is 8 m. S. of the 
Transvaal border and 18 m. N. of the 
town of Newcastle. The railway from 
Dm-bau to Johaimesburg skirts the 
base of the mountain. The Boers de- 
feated the British here in 1881, 
General Colley being killed. 

Majunga, Madganga, or Mojanga, in 
5Iadagascar, on the N.W. coast, just 
N. of 10° S., and DiOgo Suarez, is an 
important port for foreign trade. 
Pop. 7000. 

Makalla, or Mokalla, a port of 
Arabia. 300 m. N.E. of Aden, the 
principal port of Hadramaut. Pop. 

18.000. 

Makalla, Baggara Arabs of Semitic 
origin, so called because they are 
great cattle owners and breeders. 
They occupy the country W. of the 
MTiite Nile, between the Sliilluk 
territory and Dar Nuba, being found 
principally in Kordofan. They are 
true nomad Arabs, having inter- 
married little with the Nuba and hav- 
ing preserved most of their national 
characteristics. The date of their 
arrival in the Sudan is uncertain; 
thev appear to have drifted up the 
Nile valley and to have dispossessed 
the original Nuba population. A 
purely pastoral people, they move 
from pasture to pasture, as food be- 
comes deficient. The true tribesmen 
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carry no shield, and though many 
possess fire - arms, the customary 
weapons are lance and sword. 

Makari Kari, a salt lake of Bechu- 
analand, S. Africa. Length 170 m.; 
breadth 100 m. 

Makart.Hans (1840-84),an Austrian 
painter, born at Salzburg, son of an 
Inspector of the Imperial castle. 
Aptly called the first German painter 
of the 19th century. When he, as a 
youth, entered the Vienna Academy. 
German art was under the rule of 
Cornelius’s cold clas.siciBm. It was 
entirely intellectual and academic, 
and it is not surprising that M., poor 
draughtsman to the last, with a pas- 
sionate and sensual love of colour, 
was found to be devoid of all talent. 
He went to 5Iunich, and there at- 
tracting Piloty with his ‘ Cupids ’ and 
‘ Plague in Florence,’ his fame became 
firmly established. He used such bad 
pigments that the majority of his 
large paintings have perished. 

Mako, a tn. of Hungary, cap. of the 
CO. of CsanAd, 135 m. S.E. of Buda- 
pest. The most noteworthy buUding 
is the palace of the Bishop of Csandd, 
whose usual residence is in Temesvar. 
The town possesses numerous mills, 
and the surrounding country is fertile, 
producing com and wine, and afford- 
ing excellent pasturage for cattle. 
5Iany of the inhabitants subsist by 
river fishing. A considerable trade is 
carried on in the products of the 
vicinity. Pop. 34,000. 

Mako, Paul (1723-93), a Himgarian 
savant and mathematician, bom at 
Jasz-Apath and died at Vienna. 
He taught philosophy and classics 
at dlHerent Jesuitical colleges. After- 
ivards he became director of the 
faculty of philosophy at the Hun- 
garian University. His works in- 
clude dissertations on lightning and 
lightning conductors, Carmimtm ele- 
giaconim, and treatises on logic, 
metaphysics, and the differential 
calculus. 

Makran, a dist. in the S.E. of 
Persia and S.W. of Baluchistan, 
bounded S. by the Arabian Sea. It 
is noted for its fruit. Area 26,000 
sq. m. Pop. 78,000. 

Makrlzl Taki Addin Abu Ahmed 
Mohammad (1360-1442), an eminent 
Arabio historian and geographer, 
born in Makriz, near Baalbec. He 
early devoted himself to the study 
of history, jurisprudence, tradition, 
astrology, etc., at Cairo, where also 
he afterwards held the offices of 
Mohtasib or inspector of weights and 
measures, of khatib and iman at 
different mosques. 51. wrote a history 
of the Mamluk sultans, two treatises 
on Moslem (Kufle) coins, weights, 
and measures which have been edited . 
and translated by Tyohsen (into 
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Latin) and by SUvestre de Sacy (into 
French-Arable chrestomathy, q.v.), 
but his most important work is his 
Description of Egiipt, which gives an 
account of the history of the country 
from its conquest by the Moham- 
medans, as well as a description of its 
natural history and antiquities and 
of tho manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. He commenced writing 
On the Important Personages who had 
Visited Egypt, and intended to fill 
eighty volumes, but only a small 
portion of these (one autograph 
volume is in the Imperial Library at 
Paris) was reaBy accomplished. He 
died in Cairo. 

Malabar, a maritime dist. of British 
India in the presidency of Madras, is 
bounded on the E. by the dist. of 
Coimbatore, while on the W. its 
shores are washed by tho Arabian 
Sea, and it extends in lat. from 10° 15' 
to 12° 18' N. Area 5800 sq. m. Pop. 
(estimated) 3,000,000, The surface it 
occupied in the E. by tho Neilgherrles. 
and the Western Ghats cover a great 
portion of the district. The name of 
this district is applied to the whole 
south-western coast of Southern 
India. Calicut is the capital. 

Malabon, a di-t. of the Philippines 
bn the ISle of Luzon. 

Malabuyoo, a dist. of Cebu Is., 
Philippines. i 

Malacca, a tn. on the W. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, wliioh, with the 
territory lying around and behind 
forms one of the Straits Settlements, 
and gives its name to the strait which 
divides Sumatra from the Malay 
Peninsula. Its name, which is MOlaka, 
is that of a species of Jungle fruit, and 
is also home by the small river on the 
right bank of which the old Dutchtown 
stands. The Dutch town is connected 
by a bridge with the business quarter 
on the left bank, which isinhabited ex- 
clusively by Chinese, Eurasians, and 
Malays. 51., now a somnolent town, 
a favourite resort of rich Chinese 
who have retired from business, is 
visited by few ships, and is the least 
important of the three British settle- 
ments on the straits which give their 
name to the colony. Since 1511 it has 
continued to be the possession of one 
or other of the European powers. 
Area of colony 660 sq.m. Pop.96,000. 

Malachi, the last of the minor pro- 
phets, about whose person nothing 
is known, Hts personal existence 
seems doubtful , for the Septuagint has 
in i. 1, ‘ by the band of his messenger 
the Targum has ‘ by the hand of 
blalachi (or, of my messenger), whose 
name is Ezra tho scribe,' The pro- 
phecy belongs to the age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the period during which 
Judah was a Persian province. It 
was written after the rebuilding of 


the temple. A comparison of the Book 
of Slalaehi with Ezra and Nehemiah 
shows much similarity of subject- 
matter, especially iii tho strong con- 
demnations of intermarriage with the 
heathen and the people’s laxity in the 
payment of the priestly dues. 51. 
further attacks the degeneracy of the 
priesthood. 

Malachite^ a mineral consisting of 
basic cupno carbonate, CnCOjCu 
(HO)». It has a fine green colour ; it 
generally occurs massive, with a 
mamillated, remiform, or botryoidal 
surface. It is occasionally found os 
dark green monoclinio crystals, and 
when associated with iimonito as com- 
pact fibrous or earthy masses. It is 
found in great quantity in Siberia and 
the finer quality is used for making 
ornaments, mosaic, etc., as it takes 
a fair polish. It also occurs with 
other copper ores in Russia. Aus- 
tralia, Arizona, etc., and is smelted 
with other minerals. 

Malachite Green, a brilliant green 
dye derived from coal-tar. It is a 

double salt 

of zinc 

triphenyl '■ 

and wool without any previdus pre- 
paration of the material, but cotton 
requires to be mordanted with tannin 
and tartar emetic. 

Malachy, St., or Malaohy O’Morgair 
(1094-1118), an Illustrious Irish pre- 
late, bom at Armagh, ofanoblefamily. 
Early put hhnself under the tutelage 
of a pious recluse named Imao, and 
his ascetic example being followed by 
other young men a monastery grew 
up round tho cell of Imac. Ordained 
priest at the age of twenty-live, he 
preached among the poor. Hav'ing 
sought out Malohi, Bishop of Lis- 
more, he learnt from him the rule of 
ancient ecclesiastical discipline, and 
on his return was placed at the head 
of the Bangor abbacy. Thence he 
took the episcopal see of Connor, but 
on the rum of this town by the King 
of Ulster he returned to Armagh, of 
which he was elected archbishop in 
1127. Ho endeavoured to revive an- 
cient discipline in this diocese, and 
provided the parishes with pastors. 
In 1135, having got Gelax accepted 
as his successor, ho returned to 
Connor, installed a bishop there, and 
himself went to live in Down, where 
he founded a new episcopal see. In 
1148 he set out for Rome to confer 
with Pope Eugene III. on the needs 
of the Irish Church, but expired at 
Clairvaux in the arms of St. Bernard. 
The life of St. 51. was written in 
Latin by St. Bernard and translated 
into Italian by Slaffei. See Harris’ 
edition of Ware’s Bishops. 

Malacology (from Gk. noXniciSi, soft, 
hiyas, discourse), the science which is 
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concerned mth soft-bodled Inverte- 
brates and particularly moUnscs. 

Malacopterygii, Cuvier’s name for 
an order of fishes in which the rays 
of the fins are soft and cartilaginous 
and not pointed at the extremities. 

Malaoostraoa, that division of the 
Crustacea which includes the higher 
forms, such as crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 
woodlice, and sand-hoppers. 

Maladetta, tho name of a group of 
mountains in the Central Pyrenees, 
situated on the borders of Franco and 
Spain. It contains the culminating 
peak of the entire range, the Pio de 
Nethou, or Pico de Aneto, sometimes 
called the M., which has an elevation 
of 11,165 ft. 

Malaga, a seaport of Spain, and 
cap. of a prov. of the same name, 
on a bay of the Mediterranean, 65 m. 
N.E. of Gibraltar. The town is en- 
closed by mountains and commanded 
by a fine old Moorish castle, called the 
Gibralfaro, built in the 13th century 
on the site of a former Phoenician 
stronghold. Other important build- 
ings are the cathedral, with a spire 
280 ft. high, the episcopal palace, an 
opera house, and a bull-ring. The 
climate of M. is noted for its uniform 
mildness and constant sunshine, 
which make the place a favourite 
resort for invalids. The harbour, 
which is formed by several moles, is 
capable of holding hundreds of ships, 
and may be entered during any wind. 
JI. is a very Important commercial 
centre, and exports wine, olives, figs, 
raisins, lemons, etc. The manufs. in- 
clude textiles, rope, leather, etc., and 
there are cigar factories, sugar mills, 
and iron foundries. Pop. 133,045. 

Malaga Wine is produced chiefly 
from the Axarquia diet, of Malaga, 
and the finest is made from tho mus- 
catel grapes, Dulce and lAgrimaa 
being the best-known vintages. 

Maiakoff : 1. A tn. in France, dept, 
of Seine, a S.W. suburb of Paris. 
Originally it was called Califonila, 
but was renamed as above in 1848. 
Pop. about 16,000. 2. A defence of 
Sebastopol, Crimea, noted for its 
storming by the French in Sept. 1855. 

Malalas, Johannes, a Byzantine 
chronicler of the 6th century, was 
probably of Syrian origin, but little 
is known of his life. He wrote a uni- 
versal liistory, from the creation to 
the reign of Justinian, which was 
edited by Humphrey Hody, Oxford, 
1091. 

Malalborgo, a com. of Emilia, Italy, 
15 m. N.N.E. of Bologna. Pop. about 
5500. 

Malapterurus, a genus of fish 
typified by Jlf. eledricus, tho electric 
catfish, found in the fresh water of 
tropical Africa. Tho electric organ is 
of cutaneous origin and is thickest on 


tho abdomen but extends over the/ 
whole body. ; 

Malar, Lake, in Sweden, extends 
inland from the Baltic for 81 m. and 
varies in breadth from 2 to 23 m. ; 
the R. Arboga enters its W. end and 
serves to connect itwith LakeHjelmar. 
Stockholm is situated on the strait 
connecting Lake M. with tho Baltic. 

Malaria (from It. mala, bad, and 
aria, air), adiseasedcondition common 
in tropical and marshy districts, and 
associated with para.sites of certain 
gnats and mosquitoes. The names 
marsh-fever, jungle-fever, ague, etc., 
are applied to forms of the disease, 
andtbenamesTemittent.intermittent, 
tertian, quartan fever, etc., to forms 
characterised by particular kinds of 
periodicity. The paroxysms comprise 
cold, hot. and sweating stages, which 
recur in that order. Tho first stage is 
marked by shivering and a feeling of 
Chiu on the part of the patient, al- 
though the body temperature is 
much higher than normal. The cold 
feeling is due to the constriction of 
the surface blood-vessels ; the in- 
terior vessels become correspondingly 
gorged, and there is considerable en- 
largement of the spleen and an in- 
creased flow of urine. Tho second 
stage commences with a feeling of 
heat internally which gradually pro- 
ceeds to the surface, giving tho usual 
feverish sensations of excessive heat, 
increased thirst, dry skin, and mental 
confusion or delirium. The body tem- 
perature Is still high, but not so high 
as in the ‘ cold ’ stage, tho enlarge- 
ment of the spleen continues, but tho 
flow of urine becomes scanty. The 
third stage commences with ah 
amelioration of the dry condition of 
the skin, proceeding to profuse per- 
spiration. The hody temperature 
falls, the patient feels considerably 
exhausted but easier, and may drop 
into a deep sleep. If there is an in- 
terval of normai conditions between 
the paroxysms, the fever is known as 
intennittent ; if tho symptoms aro 
merely ameUorated for a time, tho 
fever is caUed remittent. If the 
paroxysms recur daily, tho fever is 
designated Quotidian; if on alternate 
days, tertian ; if two days elapse be- 
tween paroxysms. Quartan. If two 
paroxysms occur in a day, the fever is 
called double Quotidian. Tho quoti- 
dian form usually occurs in tho morn- 
ing, the tertian at noon, and the 
quartan in tho afternoon. The cause 
of M. is tho presence of specific pro- 
tozoa in the blood. It is now suffi- 
ciently well established that these 
protozoa are parasitic on the mos- 
quito. and that human beings are in- 
fected. from the bite of a mosquito. 
When they aro established in the 
blood, they multiply by throwing off 
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spores and at the same time liberate a 
toxin -which causes the feverish symp- 
toms. The manner in which the cycle 
of reproduction and gror^h is carried 
on accounts for the periodicity of 
the malarial paroxysms, the tertian, 
quartan, etc., forms being due to 
parasites from different speeJes of 
mosquito. The process of reproduc- 
tion may recur again and again as 
long as the patient lives, the protozoa 
acting upon the blood and turning 
the hremoglobin into melanin. The 
parasites, however, have another 
phase of existence which they pass 
in the hody of the mosquito, the 
process of reproduction being in this 
case sexual. The mosquito thus 
serves as an Intermediate host to 
carry Infection from one patient to 
another. The prevention of M. Is, 
therefore, concerned with the extinc- 
tion of the mosquito. Mosquito nets 
are useful as a means of defence if the 
meshes ho sufficiently fine, but per- 
manently healthy conditions can 
oidy be established by preventing the 
reproduction of the kinds of mosquito 
or gnat responsible for the infection. 
These mosquitoes belong to the genus 
Anopheles, different species of which 
thrive in different countries. The 
life history of the mosquito comprises 
stages ns ovum, larva, nympha, and 
insect. The ova are deposited on the 
s-urfaoe of still or slowly moving 
water, the larva also floats about on 
the water, and the complete insect 
is developed within thirty days of the 
deposition of tire ova. The partial 
or complete extinction of the insect 
may therefore bo effected by 
thoroughly draining off ” ' 

waters which tend to 
nant. Even if the insec 
pressed for a time, the cycle of exist- 
ence of the parasite may lie broken 
and the mosquito itself is thus ren- 
dered comparatively harmless. For 
example. Anopheles maculipennis, or 
the speckled-wing mosquito, still 
flourishes in England with no conse- 
quenees as to M., although it is still 
associated with the disease in other 
parts of Europe and in America. The 
only effective treatment for M. once 
contracted is the administration of 
quinine, which destroys the parasite. 
The doses should be from 10 to 30 
grains before the paroxysm; the sul- 
phate is most commonly employed, 
and may be given, in solution by the- 
mouth, rectum, oi ' ■' 

As a prophylactic 
2 to 4 grains are tal 
by dwellers in malarial regions. 

Malaspina Glacier, Alaska, N. 
America, is one of the largest glaciers 
in the northern regions ; it lies W. of 
Yakntal Bay and is fed by the snows 
of St. Elias range. 


Malatia, a tn. of Asiatic Tru-key, 
in tho vilayet of Mamuret-ul-Aziz, 
100 m. N.IS. of Marash, near the 
Euphrates. It is an important trading 
centre, and is noted for its orchards 
and vineyards. About one-fifth of 
the population are Armenians and 
tho rest Turks ; in 1895 M. was the 
scene of a terrible massacre of Chris- 
tians. Pop. 30,000. 

Malay Apple, tho globular fruit of 
Euacnia malaccensis. It is fragrant 
and edible, and like tho fruit of other 
species of Eugenia, called rose apples, 
is made into preserves. It is often 
grown in greenhouses. 

Malay Archipelago, see East 
Inptes. 

Malays (properly Malayus, a Malay 
word, the derivation of which has not 
yet been satisfactorily ascertained) 
is the name given, in a restricted 
sense, to the inhabitants of the JIalay 
Peninsula, but in its wider aecepta- 
tion to a great branch of the human 
family, dwelling not only in the 
peninsula mentioned but in the 
islands, large and small, of tho Indian 
Archipelago, in Madagascar, and in 
the numerous Islands of the Paoiflo. 
In physical appearance, the M. are 
a browu-oomplexioned race, rather 
darker than the Chinese, but not so 
swarthy as the Hindus. They have 
long, black, shining, but coarse hair, 
little or no beard, a large mouth, eyes 
large and dark, nose generally short 
and flat. Ups rather thicker than those 
of Europeans, and cheek-bones high. 
In stature, the Indo-Malays are for 
themostpart below themiddleheight, 
while the Polynesians generally ex- 
le Indo-Malays have also 
■ -formed limbs, and are 
small about the -wrists 
and ankles. Such is the general 
appearance of the M. proper, or in- 
habitants of tho peninsula and Indian 
Islands. But these also have theirsub- 
di-visions. There are the civilised M., 
who have a rvritten language, and 
have made some progress in the arts 
of life; then there are the sea-people, 
orang-laut, literally, ' men of the 
sea,’ a kind of sea-gipsies or robbers; 
and there are tho orang banua or 
orang utan, ‘ wild men,’ or ’ savages,’ 
dwelling in the woods or forests, and 
supposed to bo the aborigines of tho 
peninsula and islands. ‘ These three 
classes of Malays,' says Crawfurd, 
‘ existed nearly three centuries and a 
■ 0 , when the Portuguese first 
in the waters of tho Archi- 
. . just as they do at the present 
day. That people describes them as 
having existed also lor two cen- 
turies and a half before that event, 
as, without doubt, they did in times 
far earlier.’ StiU, while so widely 
differing in habits, aU these speak 
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essentially the same language. The habitants of these states depei/d 
are essentially islanders, and have largely for their prosperity upon ag/i- 
much of the daring and enterprise culture. Area 2600 sq. m. Pop. 
for which nations familar vnth the 130,201. Pahang has an area/ of 
sea are famous. Their original seat 14,000 sq. m. Pop. 117,595. is 
is by themselves stated to have mountainous in the W. descendinr to 
’ ' the island of Marshy Plains in the E., and is rich in 
the peninsula gold, tin, and galena. In all therd are 
■ ' ■ f Borneo claim 680 m. of railway in the states, indud- 

to have had a Menangkabo origin, ing the Johar State Railway (1201m.) 
Palembang,howcver,also in Sumatra, which was opened for traffic in July 
has been mentioned as the original 1909, thus establishing through coin- 
seat of Malay civilisation; and others, munication between Penang ' and 
again, point to Java as the source Singapore. There are also 2232 m. of 
from w’liich both Menangkabo and road and 1543 m. of bridge paths, 
Palembang received theirfirstsettlers. while the principal rivers are navig- 
' The Javanese,' says Cra^vfurd, able for small boats. The chief export 
' would seem to have been even the and source of revenue is tin, but 
founders of Malacca. Monuments, rubber, cocoanuts, rice, and coffee are 
which prove the presence of this extensively cultivated. The climate 
people in the country of the Malays, is very uniform, the average maxi- 
haveevenheendiscovered. TheMalay mnm shade temperature being 90"' 
language is simple and easy in its and the minimum 70®. The states 
construction, harmonious in its pro- maintain a highly efficient regiment 
nunciation, and easily acquired by of Sikh troops, and are policed by a 
Europeans. It is the lingua franca mixed force of Indians and Malays, 
of the Eastern Archipelago. Of its officered by Europeans. The total 
numerous dialects, the Javanese is area is 27,700 sq. m., with a pop. of 
the most refined, a superiority which 1,035,933. Peraky on the western side 
it owes to the influence upon it of San- of the Malay Peninsula, has an area of 
scrit literature. Many Arabic words 8900 sq. m., and is traversed by two 
have also been incorporated ^vith it, chains of mountains rising to a height 
by means of which the Javanese are of 7000 ft. It is well watered, the chief 
able to supply the deficiency of river being the Perak, and produces 
scientific terms in their own tongue. tin,ric6,maize, fruits, and vegetables. 
In religion, the civilised M. are Mo- In addition to tin there exists also 
hammedans, having embraced that gold, lead, zinc, tungsten, copjjpr, 
faith in the 13th or 14th century, bismuth, kaolin, marble, granite. 
The tribes in the interior and the arsenic, mercury, manganese, and 
* men of the sea ' have either no plumbago. The climate is healthy, 
religion at all, or such as can be and the population (494,123) consists 
regarded only in the light of most de- mainly of Malays and Chinese, 
based superstition. The moral char- Sdangor (area 3200 sq. mi) stretches 
acter of the Indo-Malays generally about 85 m. inl'md from the Straits 
does not stand liigh; they are passion- of Malacca, and has mountains on its 
ate, treacherous, and revengeful. E. frontier with valuable tin mmes. 
Although good sailors and able to but consists, for the most part, of 
amass wealth by legitimate com- lowlands traversed by the Selangor 
merce, they prefer piracy, and mimer- and Klong rivers. Kuala Iiumpor, tne 
ous have been the victims among capital, is also the federal capital of 
European traders to Malay treachery the Malay States. Pop. 294,014. 
and daring. Indeed, so little faith Malchin, a German tn., dating from 
have Europeans in their professions the 13th century, in Mecklenhurg- 
or engagements, that they will never Schwerin, situated about ^ 
engage more than two or three of B.S.E. of Gustrow on the P^ne, 
them in a ship’s crew, for fear of un- which runs into the Kleiues Hoff, 
pleasant if not disastrous conse- Contains cement works. Pop. 70UU 
Quences. Arnold Wright and T.H. Malcolm I. (Macdonald) (“♦. 

Reid, The Malay Peninsula, 1913 ; King of Scotland, succeeded to the 
and Sir Hugh Clifford, Malayan crown in 943. He made a treaty wtli 
Monochromes, 1913. Edmund the W. Saxon king m 945, 

Malay States (Federated). Negri and renewed it ^vith his successor, 
Semhilan is situated immediately to Eadred, but in 950 the Scots m^o a 
theN. oftho territory of Malacca, and foray to the Tees. They were, how- 
is drained eastwards by the R. Hoar, ever, imable to stay tho progress of 
Its surface is diversified. The upper the W. Saxons, and in 954 x\ortn- 
valleys and mountains are densely umbria was lost and M. slain. 
wooded; the lower valleys are fertile, Malcolm II. (Mackenneth) id. 
producing rice and fruits in abund- King of Scotland, son of Kenneth ll.. 
ance. Elephants and cattle arc succeeded in 1005 by defeating anil 
reared, and tin is mined, but the in- killing Kenneth III. In 1018 he won 
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a great victory over Eadulf Cudel, 
which led to the cession of Lothian to 
tin Scottish kingdom, and ahont the 
same time Cumbria N. of the Solway 
he’,amo on appanage of the kingdom. 
In 1031 M. did homage to Canute. 

Malcolm III. (called Canmore) (d. 

lor" — - - . - - ■ 

fat 

of 

Umbria in 1054. HemarriedMargaret, 
sister of Edgar Atheling, and did 
homage to the English kings, 1072 
and 1091. He was treacherously 
sliiia wlille invading Northumbertand. 

Malcolm IV. (1141-65) (the Malden), 
King of Scotland, snoceeded his 
grandfather, David I., in 1153. He 
surrendered Northumberland and 
Cumberland to Henry II. in 1157, and 
received in return Huntingdon. He 
served as an English baron in the ex- 
pedition against Toulouse (1159), and 
as a result was engaged in suppress- 
ing rebellions in Scotland (1160-61). 

Malcolm, Sir John (1769-1833), an 
Indian administrator and diplomatist, 
bom at Bumfoot in Scotland. He 
entered the service of the East Indian 
Company in 1782, and in 1792 was 
appointed Persian interpreter to the 
nizam of the Deccan. From 1795-98, 
he was military secretary to the com- 
mander-in-ohiof at Madras, and in 
1798 was appointed by Lord Welles- 
ley assistant to the resident at Hy- 
derabad. He was envoy to Persia 
(1800, 1807, 1810); private secretary 
to Wellesley (lSOl-2) ; political agent 
to Wellesley during the MahrattaWar 
(1803-4); and governor o* — ' — 

(1826-30). He was made 
1815, and was M.P. for I 
(1831-32). He wrote PoWi 
of India, ISll; Bisiorv of P • , 

Administration of India, 1833; and 
Ufe. of Clive (pub. 1836). 

Malcomia, a genus of crucifers, of 
which tho best kno^vn species is M. 
maritima (Virginian stock), a valu- 
able garden plant with numerous 
varieties of various colours, giving a 
lengthy succession of bloom. 

Malda, a dist. in Bengal, India. 
The people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, and the products are silk, in- 
^go, and mangoes. The Mahananda 
E.., a tributary of the Ganges, flows 
through the centre of the district, 
upon which is situated the town of 
Malda, the capital. Pop. (of district) 
884,100. 

Maldegcm, or Maldeghem, a com. of 
Belgium in the prov. of E. Flanders, 
9 m. E. of Bruges, Pop. 10,500. 

Malden; 1. A par. a--’ 

England, on the R. 

3 m. from Kingst 
Merton College, afterwards removed 
to Oxford, was founded here in 1264. 
Pop. (with (ioombe) 12,140. 2. Acity 


of Middlesex co., Massachusetts, 
H.S.A., on the R. Malden, 5 m. N. of 
Boston. It is noted for the manuf. of 
rubber boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 
44,404. 3. An island in the S. Pacilic 
which has an active trade in guano. 
It was taken possession of in the 
name of the Queen of Great Britain 
in 1804. 

Maidive Islands, a group of coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean, which 
are tributary to Ceylon, and governed 
by a sultan. They number in all 
about 12,000, and of these over 200 
are inhabited. The natives are ex- 
pert navigators, and are largely en- 
gaged in ‘ bonlto * fishery, indeed that 
fish is one of tho chief exports, and is 
the principal article of food. Mali, or 
King’s Is., is the capital of the group 
and the residence of tho Sultan, and 
from it the trade, which is carried on 
chiefiy with Calcutta, is conducted. 
The principal exports are bonito fish, 
tortoise-shell, cocoanuts, coir-yarn, 
copra, and cowries. The climate is 
unhealthy. Pop. 50,000, all of which 
are Mohammedans. 

Malden : 1. A municipal bor., mar- 
ket tn., and river port of Essex, at the 
influx of the R. Chclmer to the Black- 
water estuary, 44 m. E.N.B. of Lon- 
don. There are mauufs. of crystal- 
lised salt, breweries, an oyster fishery, 
and some shipping. Many Roman re- 
mains are in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1911) 6253. 2. A mining tn. in 

Talbot CO., Victoria, at the foot of 
Mt. Tarrangower, 40 m. from Sand- 
hurst. Pop. 2800. 

tj-ttje ofj took place in 
■ o the AnolO'Saxon 
3 a contest between 
■ ■ ■ . later King of Nor- 

' derman Byrhtnoth, 
which resulted in the death of Byrht- 
noth, It is describedin an epic contem- 
porary poem, but no one of the enemy 
is mentionedby name, as it was written 
immediately after the battle before 
tho poet had time to And out any 
information about the opponents. A 
copy of the poem is contained In 
Sweet's AnqXo-ScCxon Reader. 

Maldonado, a seaport and naval 
station of Uruguay, on the Rio de la 
Plata, 70 m. E, of Montevideo. The 
island of Gorritl shelters its harbour. 
It has limestone quarries, and ex- 
ports cattle and hides, and limestone 
to Montevideo. Pop. 30,735. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715), 
a French philosopher, bom at Paris, 
where his father was president of the 
Chamber of Accounts. At the age of 

4. 4 — entered into the con- 

’ the Oratory, and devoted 
.he study of Bible history 
and of the fathers of the Church, till 
Descartes’s treatise, De Homine, fall- 
ing into bis hands, attracted him to 
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pliilosopli}'. His famous work, De la 
Jiecherche de la VMti, was published 
at Paris In 1674. It shows great 
depth and originality of thought, 
combined with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, had for its object the psycho-' 


famous Vision enDieu), that all beings 
and thoughts exist in God. His 
system is a kind of mystic idealism. 
It was immediately opposed by Ant, 
Arnauld, Bossuct, and many others, 
and was subjected to a thorough and 
critical examination by Locke and 
Leibnitz. Besides the work above 
mentioned, M. wrote a Trait& de 
Morale, a Trails de la Commtmica- 
tion de Mouvemeni, and Conversations 


■ ■ : ' • Lastrea 

umonest 
- green, 

. ' . from a 

stout root stock like the feathers from 
a shuttlecock, the fern exhibits wide 
variation in type, and has been split 
up into three sub-species. The spore 
capsules are borne in circular sorl or 
heaps on the back of the fronds, and 
at flrstare covered bya kidney-shaped 
scale. The plant, and especially the 
root, contains anthelmintic proper- 
ties, and a liauid extract is adminis- 
tered to expel tape-worms. 

Malegaon, a municipality and can- 
tonment of the subdivision M., in 
British India, Bombay, on the Gima 
R. Pop. 19,000. 

Maler Kotia : 1. A native state of 
India in the Punjab, one of the CSs- 
Sutlej states which came under 
British influence in 1809. Area 162 
sq. m. Pop. 78,000. 2, A tn. of India, 
cap. of the above, 30 m. from Lud- 
hiana. Pop. 21,000. 

MalOsherbes, Chrfitien Guillaume 
de Lamoignon (1721-94), the associate 
of Turgot and those illustrious states- 
men who sought by moderate reforms 
to prop the weakness of the old 
monarchy of France, was bom at 
Paris. Among other ofBces he held 
those of president of the Cour des 
Aides and minister of the king’s 
household. IVhen Louis XVI. was 
brought to trial, M. claimed the post 
of his defender. His fearless Intrepid- 
ity entailed upon him the hatred and 
suspicions of the party in power, and 
he was guillotined on April 22, meet- 
ing Ids fate with resignation. The 
works of M., who was a member of 
the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres and In- 
scriptions. are mostly on subjects of 
natural history and rural economy. 
His Discoursei Bemonstrances, printed 
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in 1779, are still quoted as authoritis 
on financial questions. / 

Malet, Sir Edwin Baldwin (6. 1837), 
an English diplomatist, bora at toe 
Hague, Holland. Became charge ces 
archives at Paris, holding the p4st 
during the Commune. He was miiis- 
tcr-plenipotentiary at Constantiucple 
from 1878-79 and at Brussels in 1SS3; 
ambassador at Berlin during 1884(95, 
and a member of the International 
Arbitration Comt at the Haguo in 
1900. 1 

Malet, Lucas, see Kingsiet, 
Charles. i 

Malherbe, Francois de (lo55-l(!28), 
was born at Caen in Normandy.' He 
accompanied Henri of Angoultme, 
son of Henri II., who went to Pro- 
vence as governor in 1579, and re- 
mained attached to his household till 
that prince’s death in 1585. He was 
patronised by Henri IV., npon whose 
death his widow, Mary de Medicis, 
settled a pension upon him. M. has 
been styled by competent judges 
the restorer of the French language 
and poetry. See Vie de Malherbe, by 
Racan, CEuvres, Paris, 1797. 

Malibran, Maris FetieitA (1808-36), 
an operatic singer, born at Paris, a 
daughter of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish 
tenor. She mode her ddbut in 1826 in 
The Barber of Seville at Covent Gar- 
den, and then went to America. She 
later sang with great success In Franco 
and Italy. 
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Malic Acid, or Monohj’droxysuccinio 
JiH.O,), an organic acid which 


Acid (Cl 

occum in the free state and in the 
form of its salts in many fruits, in- 
cluding * ' ‘ 

ash ber 
crystals 

solves readilj' in water and alcohol. 
It may be prepared by boiling bromo- 
succime acid with silver hydroadde 
and water, or by treating aspartic 
acid with nitrons acid. It is usually 
obtained by squeezing: the juice out 
of unripe mountain-ash berries; the 
juice is boiled with milk of lime, and 
the resulting precipitate is dissolved 
with hot nitric acid, crystals of cal- 
cium hydrogen malato being formed. 
The salt is then decomposed with 
oxalic acid. 

Malice, in popular language means 
ill-Avill or spite against' a particular 
person or class of persons. In law It 

occasionally * ' * * 

in the case c 
prosecution 
law of lil)c] 
defence of * . 

buttablo by proof of such M. in the 
defendant. But its general use in the 
criminal law is notoriously devoid of 
any special significance, and in prac- 
tically all cases it merely connotes 
that which is unlawful and Is tanta- 
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mount to criminal intent. -wben 
used in law in the non-technical 
Bonse, is generally called express M., 
or M. in fad, in contradistinction to 
technical or implied M., i.e. the M. or 
criminal intention that is really no- 
thing more than an inference of law 
resulting from doing the objectively 
criminal act. For the law infers that 
every one must contemplate the 
necessary consequences of Ins own 
act and that every act in itself un- 
lau'ful. Is wrongfully intended, i.e. is 
* malicious,* in the absence of proof 
to the contrary; or, in other words, 
the \vilful doing of a mong^ act 
without lawful excuse is ' malicious * 
apart from moral considerations of 
malevolence or any other state of 
mind indicative of motive, c.g. mur- 
der is generally defined as killing with 
‘ M. aforethought,* or prepensct while 
manslaughter (g.e.)isdefiued as killing 
another without M., either express or 
implied. There is an obvious danger 
of confusion here, though in practice 
the law is perfectly clear. Any act 
the likely consequence of which to the 
knowledge of the agent Is the death 
of another is murder, and it is a matter 
of complete indifference to the law 
whether the mui'derer had or had not 
the slightest wish to injure or whether 
he had any knowledge of the deceased 
at all. (See also Malicious Injuries 
TO Property.) In civil actions M., or 
indeed any other state of mind, is for 
the most part irrelevant. It was, how- 
ever, doubted for some time whether, 
in actions for procuring breach of con- 
tract (generally actions against trade 
unionists by aggrieved employers), 
M., in the sense of personal ill-will or 
intent to injure the plaintiff rather 
than benefit the defendant, was not 
the whole gist of the action, but it is 
now settled law (1 ) that a violation of 
a legal right committed knowingly 
gives a right to sue for damages, not 
on the ground of malicious intention, 
but simply because the interference 
with other people's contractual rela- 
tions is wrongful if not justified; (2) if 
such violation or interference be un- 
justifiable, the presence or absence of 
M. is immaterial to the cause of action. 

Malicious Injviries to Property are 
classified in the English criminal law 
cither according to the nature of tho 
property or the manner of injury. 
They are for the most part dealt with 
in the Criminal Law Consolidated 
Act, 1861. Arson is treated as a dis- 
tinct specific offence, though there is 
one scientific reason for so doing. 
Every kind of arson is a felony, and in 
all hut one case (attempting to set 
fire to crops and stacks — seven years) 
the punishment may be up to four- 
teen years* penal servitude, penal 
servitude for life, and in two cases 


death (arson of ships and vessels). 
Malicious injuries to houses by ex- 
plosion BO as to endanger life is a 
felony punishable by penal servitude 
up to life ; but curiously enough the 
maximum punishment tor malicious 
injury to vessels by explosion is only 
seven years, while a life sentence may 
be ^ven for malicious injury by 
altering signals so as to endanger 
vessels. The Act further deals with 
these specific malicious injuries; 
forcible demolition of buildings, 
machinery, mine bridges and ways; 
destruction of manufactures and ma- 
chinery, or goods in process of manu- 
facture; damaging mines by water; 
destruction of vessels ^^To'cked or 
stranded ; damaging sea and river 
banks, dams, and walls; destruction 
of bridges, viaducts, nquednets, and 
turnpikes; putting or throwing any 
obstacle across any railway or inter- 
fering with railway signals; destruc 
tioD of dams and sluices of fish-ponds 
so as to cause loss of fish; killing or 
maiming cattle; injury to trees and 
lants and hopbinds; and damaging 
ooks, works of art, etc., in public 
museums. The punishments range 
from a minimum of five years up to 
life imprisonment, while lesser In- 
juries may be disposed of summarily 
by magistrates. ‘ Malicious * is used 
technically, and mcan-s no more than 
* unlawfully,* for it is not necessary 
to prove that the accused was actu- 
ated by malice against the owner of 
the property. 

It will long he remembered that in 
1912 and 1913 the activities of the 
militant body of agitators for the 
female vote found expression in 
various of the above-noted forms of 
M. 1. to P., but though explosives 
have been used it is noteworthy that 
up to the time of writing (May 1913) 
no loss of life has yet been ct^used. In 
the spring of 1913 some priceless 
paintings belonging to the Manchester 
Corporation were cut about beyond 
redemption, while at the time of 
writing an old country mansion, 
valued at £15,000, was burnt down: 
and an attempted injury was that to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a clock- 
work bomb was discovered lying near 
the reredos. The fact that these in- 
juries, or attempted Injuries, are com- 
mitted in pursuance of a political 
campaign is no defence to a prosecu- 
tion in a criminal court. 

Malicious Prosecution, To set in 
motion the machinery of tho criminal 
law against a person without ‘ reason- 
able and probable cause * for so doing, 
renders the prosecutor liable to an 
action for M. P. But not every person 
who gets an acquittal at the hands 
of a jury, or whose prosecution is 
summarily dismissed by justices, will 
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necessarily succeed in a civil action o£ 
M. P. I£ a crime has been committed 
and the circumstances were such that 
the prosecutor had reasonable cause 
for believing that the plaintiff (in the 
civil action) was probably the guilty 
person, ho is justified in protecting 
ins interests by prosecuting lilm. It is 
on the plaintiff, if the judge decides 
that there was an absence of reason- 
able and probable cause, to prove 
aflirmatively, to the satisfaction of 
the jury, that the defendant (prose- 
cutor) was actuated by malice or some 
indirect motive like personal spite or 
ill-wlll against him; but if the judge 
decides on the facts that there was 
such cause, then malicious motives 
are immaterial, and there is no case 
to go to the jury. As a rule a claim 
for damages for M. P. Is joined with a 
claim for false imprisonment (q.v.), 
for there cannot be a prosecution 
without at least technical imprison- 
ment. The false imprisonment, how- 
ever, is more or less merged in the 
M. P. where joined noth such a claim. 
See also Vexatious Indictjients. 

Malignant Pustules, see Anthrax. 

Malignants, a name given by the 
Parliamentarians to the Hoyalists 
during the Great Rebellion in Eng- 
' land. It occurs in the Great Remon- 
strance of 1611. 

Malinao, a pueblo of Albay prov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Near it is the 
extinct Malinao volcano. Pop. 12,437. 

Malindi, a seaport of British E. 
Africa, at the mouth of Sabakl R., 
70, m. N.E. of Mombasa. Vasco da 
Gama visited it in 1498 and raised a 
pillar. Pop. 5000. 

Malines, or Mechlin, a tn. of Bel- 
gium in the prov. of Antwerp, on the 
Dyle, 12 m. S.E. of Antwerp. It has 
a cathedral, and was formerly noted 
for its lace manufactories. Woollen 
goods and Gobelin tapestry are now 
made. There are several churches in 
M., some of which contain pictures by 
Rubens. Of these the finest is that of 
‘ The Adoration of the Magi ’ in the 
Church of St. John. The town is well 
buUt, and has broad streets. Pop. 
59,372. 

Malingering, a word of obscure de- 
rivation, but according to Ootgrave, 
comes from the Fr. malingre, sickly, 
formerly ‘ sore,’ ‘ scabbie,’ ‘ ouglie.’ 
It denotes pretending or feigning 
illness for any purpose, but especially 
to evade military or naval duty. M. 
is also a common practice of mendi- 
cants to avoid labour, paupers to 
shirk allotted tasks, and criminals to 
prevent the infliction of punishment. 
As may be imagined, M. is much re- 
sorted to in countries where there is 
conscription. It takes various forms, 
e.p. military doctors have found 
pieces of metal inserted in the head to 
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indicate previous fracture of some'^ 
part of the skull; an appearance of 
fever has been induced by swallouing 
tobacco juice, or by various stimu- 
lants, such as brandy or cantharides; 
lameness by tying ligatures round 
the leg, causing it to swell ; internal 
remedies have been used to produce 
cardiac derangement, e.g. English 
soldiers at Chatham a century ago iu 
the old General Hospital used to take 
fifteen grains of hellebore, which pro- 
duced great excitement, and main- 
tained that condition by taking four 
grains daily. But there is hardly any 
limit to the kinds of disease that may 
not be more or less successfully 
feigned, so much so, according to 
Foderfi, that it was brought to such a 
pitch of perfection tn Franco as ‘ to 
render it as difficult to detect a 
feigned disease as to cure a real one.’ 
Maladies of the nature of inflamma- ' 
tions, purulent expectoration, and 
fevers are, however, not easily feigned, 
nor any disease whose diagnostic 
symptoms are well settled, and which 
operate to produce a perceptible sys- 
tematic change. It is othenvise with 
diseases symptomatically uncertain 
or variable and characterised by no 
peculiar outward appearance, like 
epilepsy and insanity. If great in- 
genuity has been exerted iu feigning 
disease, aa equal degree of it has often 
led to detection, e.g. feigned lumbago 
has been detected in a moment by 
holding the malingerer in an interest- 
ing conversation whilst an assistant, 
stealthily approaching from behind, 
pierces him with a needle, with the 
result that the patient, forgetting his 
lumbago, shoots bolt upright; and it 
is recorded that the celebrated Abb6 
Sicard unmasked a pretended deaf 
and dumb person named Victor Foy 
by proving that the malingerer -wrote 
from sound, whereas the congenitally 
deaf and dumb -write only as they see. 

It is hardly necessary to say that M. 
per se is no offence apart from^ the 
special case of soldiers and sailors 
unless the malingerer’s assumed ill- 
ness is for the purpose of obtaining 
money, and he actually attempt so to 
obtain it. Under the Prison Act, 
1877, a test involving pain, to detect 
M., may only be employed by the 
authority of an order from the -visit- 
ing committee of justices or a prison 
commissioner. 

Mallaig, a vil. of Invemess-shire, 
Scotland, on the coast at the entrance 
to Loch Ne-vis, 8 m. E. of the Point of 
Sleat. It is a calling place for tho 
coast steamers. 

Mallard, properly the male -wild 
duck, but commonly used of duck 
and drake alike. It is widely dis- 
tributed over almost tho whole 
northern hemisphere, and is tho an- 
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cestor o£ some ol the domesticated 
varieties, \vith which It Ireeiy hreeds 
in captivity. From Octoher tUl the 
time the eggs are hatched, the 
plumage of the male is very beautitul. 
The head and neck are rich glossy- 
Ween, with a white ring or collar, the 
front rich 
greyish- 
I the legs 
is brown, 
ontlis the 

drake resembles her. 

Mallarmt, Stephane (1S42-98). a 
French poet and theorist, bom in 
Paris. He was proleasor of English at 
Tournon, Besaneon, Avignon, and 
Paris successively. In 1870 he pub- 
lished his L’Apris-midi d’xm Faune, 
and in 1887 Poesies Computes. His 
volume Hers et Prose, containing some 
of his most important works, ap- 
peared in 1893. He had previously 
published in 1888 a notable transla- 
tion of the poems ol Edgar Allen Poe 
and some essays of literary criticism. 
His poems as a whole contain some 
verses of extraordinary beauty and 
grace, but are, for the most part, 
wrapped in mysticism, and are not 
very intelligible. 

Malleability, that property of a 
metal by virtue of which it can be 
hammered or rolled out in a thin 
sheet. It forms rvlth ductility the 
more general property of plasticity, 
but the most malloablo metals ate not 
by any means the moat ductile; lead, 
for instance, may be beaten into a 
very thin sheet, but cannot be drawn 
out into a fine wire. The property of 
M. varies with temperature, and the 
introduction of foreign substances, 
hut of the ordinary metals, lead by 
hammering, and gold by roUing can 
be reduced to the thinnest shcct.s. 

Malleco, an irdand prov. in Chile, 
cap. Angol. The centre consists of a 
rich plain where agricultural 
are carried on. The chief ■ 
are wheat and cattle. Po’ 

120.000. 

Mallee, an Australian name lor 
eucalyptus dumosa and oleosa, two 
dwarf species ol the gum-tree, which 
are able to live under extremely 
adverse conditions, and form dense 
tlrickets over tracts of country, called 
M. scrub. 

Mallein, a cultural preparation of 
the glanders’bacilluB, which if injected 
verifies the presence or absence of 
glanders in horses and is prophylactic. 

Malleson, George Bruce (1825-98), 
an Indian ofllcer and author bom at 
Wimbledon, and educated at Win- 
chester. He obtained a cadetship In 
the Bengal infantry, and in 1852 
served in the second Burmese — 
His subsequent appointments 
in the civil line. For some tun 


was Indian correspondent of tire 
Times. His first work to attract 
notice was the Red Pampldct, pub- 
lished at Calcutta during the mutiny 
(1857). Among his other works are : 
The Decisive Battles of India; History 
of Afghanistan; History of the French 
in India; and The Founders of the 
Indian Empire. He also re-wrote the 
History of the Indian Mutiny left un- 
completed by Sir John Kaye. 

Mallet (originally Mallooh), David 
(1705-65), a poet and miscellaneous 
writer, educated at Grieil parish 
school and the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he met Thomson. In 
the following year appeared his ballad 
of William and Margaret, by which 
ho is chiefly remembered, and which 
made hhn known to Pope, Young, 
and others. His Excursion, an imita- 
tion of Thomson, was published in 
1728. At the request of the Prince 
of Wales, whose secretary he had 
become, he wrote with Thomson a 
masque, Alfred (1740), in wlrich Rule 
Britannia first appeared, which, 
although he claimed the authorship, 
is now generally attributed to Thom- 
son. On the accession of George III.. 
M. became a zealous supporter of 
Lord Bute, and was rewarded with a 
sinecure. In addition to the works 
above named, M. wrote some in- 
different dramas, including Eurydice, 
Mustapha, and Elvira. 

MaUet, Paul Henri (1730-1807), 
born at Geneva; became professor of 
belles-lettres at Copenhagen. He was 
made a member of the academy of 
Upsala, and became also correspond- 
ent of the Aeadfemie des Inscriptions 
ol Paris. His principal works are: In- 
troduction it I'Histoire du Danemarc, 
(Copenhagen, 1755; Edda, ou Monu- 
mens de la Myihologie et de la Potsic 
des C'eltes, trans. into English by 
Bisbop Percy trader the title of 

■ and the Edda 

1770. 

. ■ West, two ad- 

joining parishes in Kent, England, in 
the Medway div. E. Mailing is 4 m. 
Wh ol Maidstone, and W. Mailing 5 i 
m. W.N.W, The latter has the re- 
mains of a Benedictine nunnery, 
founded in 1090. Pop. (1911) 2300. 

Mallock, William Hurrell (6. 1849), 
an English author, was educated 

privately and at Balliol College, 

Oxford. His works deal with political, 
philosophical, economic, and religious 
questions, and he has also written 
novels and poems. The chief are; The 
New Republic; Is Life Worth Living ? 
The rVeiu Paul and Virginia; Property 
and Progress; Social Egualily ; 
Classes and Masses ; Aristocracy and 
" ’ ' * — ’ • * (. 05 (I Credible Doc- 

■ IS a Business Firm. 

■ ' .-els are; A Romance 
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of the Nhuleenth Century ; The Old 
Order Chanaes; A Human Document; 
The Heart of Life; The Individualist, 
and The Veil of the Temple. 

Mallorca, the Spanish name for 
Majorca tq.v.). 

Mallow, a tn. in co. Cork, Ireland, 
on the Blackwater, 17 m. N.N.W. 
otCork. r 
and has tl 
ulng la car , 

mills and salt works. Pop. about 
■1500. 

Mallow, or Malva, a genus of hardy 
annuals and perennials. The musk M. 
(iH. moschata), with rose or white 
flowers, is gronm in gardens. 

Malmaison, a chateau in dept, of 
Seine, France, 5 m. W. of Paris. Noted 
as having been the residence of the 
Empress Josepliine after her divorce 
from Napoleon. 

Malm^y, a tn. in Rhenish Prussia, 
li m. from the Belgian frontier, and 
26 m. S. of Ais-la-Chapelle. Until the 
close of the ISth century, it was the 
seat of a Benedictine abbey. Chief 
industry, leather-making. Pop. about 
5000. 

Malmesbury: 1. A market tn. in 
Wiltshire, England, lOJ m. N.N.W. 
of Bath, picturesquely situated on the 
Avon. The parish church was for- 
merly the Saxon abbey where Athel- 
stan was buried, and contains a beau- 
tiful Gothic market cross (time of 
Henry VII.). The manuf. of silk and 
piUow-Iaco is carried on. Pop. (1911) 
2657. 2. A municipality of Cape of 
Good Hope, 35 m. N.N.E. of Cape 
To^vn. Has salt-pans and sulphur 
springs. Pop. 3800. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of 
(1746-1820), was the only son of 
James Harris, the a " " ” 

and other well-knc 
works. He was born 
the autumn of 1767, ho was, through 
the patronage of Lord Shelburne, 
appointed secretary of embassy at 
Madrid. The temper and firmness, 
as well as talent, with which Harris 
had managed his negotiation with 
regard to the Falkland Islands, gave 
so much satisfaction to his govern- 
ment that ho was the following year 
appointed to the post of minister at 
the court of Berlin. He retained this 
mission for four years. In 1777 he 
was sent as ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and having in the meantime re- 
ceived the Order of the Bath in 1780, 
he remained in Russia till his health 
compelled him to return home in 
1784. In 1783 Mr. Pitt oflered Sir 
James Harris the post of minister at 
the Hague, which ho accepted. For 
services while here. Sir James was 
raised to the peerage as Baron M. 
In 1791 he was empioyed to negotiate 
the marriago between the Prince of 


Wales and Caroline, daughter of the' 
Duke of Brunswick, and accompanied 
her to England. His grandson publish- 
ed his Diaries and Correspondence. 

Malmesbury, William (c. 1096-1143, 
an Anglo-Norman chronicler, became 
a monk in the monastery at Malmes- 
bury, and later librarian and pre- 
centor. His C '- 

gives the hlzti 
land from the 
He also wrote 

lorum, 1125 (revised 1135-40); De 
Antiquitate Olastoniensis Ecclesicc ; 
Hisioria Novella (a sequel to the 
Gesla Regum) ; an account of the 
church at Glastonbury ; and a Life of 
St. Dunstan. M. took part in the 
council of Winchester against Stephen 
in 1141. See Stubbs’s edition of Geeta 
Regum Anglorum, 1887-89. 

Mahno, a fortified tn. of Sweden, on 
the Sonnd, cap. of prov. of MalmOhus, 
and one of the most fertile districts 
of the kingdom. It is an important 
railway terminus and has a citadel 
and port with three harbours. It has 
a good trade in grain and wliisky, and 
manufs. gloves, tobacco, cotton, etc. 
There are also Iron worlts and dock- 
yards. The chief buildings are a tofvh 
hall, hospital, and theatre.and several 
old churches. Pop. 88,158. 

Malmsey, a sweet and luscious 
white wine, originally brought from 
Malvasia or Malvoisie in the Morea, 
and hence sometimes known as Mal- 
voisie. Vines of this variety were 
planted in Teneriffe, Madeira, and 
the Canary Is., and M. wine used 
to be made from a grape gromi on 
the rocky ground of Madeira. 

Malmstrom, Bernhard Elis (1816- 
65), a Swedish poet, born at Tyss- 
■■ 'T ■■ ■ ■ ame professor of 
University. His 
■ eludes, Angeliha 

(1840), a volume of elegies and two 
volumes appearing in 1845 and 1847. 
He was a severe critic of the Romantic 
school, and wrote some valuable 
books on artistic and literary history, 
the best being a monograph on 
Franzfin. „ 

Malo, a market tn. in Venezia, 
Italy, 10 m. N.W. of Vicenza. Pop. 
6000. . ^ , 
Maloarkhangelsk, a tn. of Ri^la, 
in the prov. of and 85 m. S.E. of Orel. 
Pop. 8000. . „ 

Maloja, a mountain pass in uio 
Alps, Suntzerland, 9 ni. S.W. of St. 
Moritz, at the head of the Inn 
Valley, Upper Engadinc. Altitude 
5943 ft., the lowest of the passes be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. 

Malo-les-Bains, a seaside resort of 
I.- ■ — . . . ■ • . tram- 

V 

_ prov.. 

Luzon, Philippines, 15 m. N.N.W. of 
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Manila. It is situated in a fertile to Rome and appointed chief 
region, the chief crop being rice, physician and chamherlahi to Pope 
Pop. 12,500. Innocent XII. Cihletiy known for his 

Malone, the cap. of Pranldin co., discoveries in the anatomy of the 
New York, U.S.A., on the Saimon R., skin, kidney, and spleen, the Mai- 
57 m. W. of Ronse Point. It is situ- pighian bodies or corpuscles of the 
ated in the midst of a rich farming kidney and the spleen stlU retain the 
country, hops being the chief crop name of their discoverer. He was also 
of the district. It has an iron-foundry, the first to examine the circulation 
paper and flour mills, and railway with the microscope, and thus dis- 
repair shops, and manufs, wooUen covered the blood corpuscles, 
goods, paper, and pulp. Pop. (1910) Malpighia, a genus of small ever- 
6467. green trees and shrubs with pink or 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), an white flowers, followed by fleshy fruit 
author, was educated at Trinity Col- which is edible. M. urens has sting- 
lego, Dublin, and called to the Irish ingproperties.butlssometimesgrown 
bar in the late ’sixties. He came to in the stovehouse. M. glabra, the 
London in 1777, and eight years later Barhadoes cherry, furnishes the 
was elected to the Literary Club, with popular W. Indian fruit, 
the most prominent members of Malpighiaoere, a natural order of 
which, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, trees and shrubs, occurring mostly 
and Boswell, he was on intimate in the southern hemisphere, with 
terms. He devoted himself to the glandular five-parted calyx, five 
study of Shakespeare. In 1778 ho petals spurred at the base, and fmit 
published an AUempi to ascertain the a drupe, woody nut or samara. 

Order in which the Plays of Shake- Malplaquet, a hamlet in dept, of 
speare were written, and from 1783 Nord, Franco, noted for the victory of 
worked at his edition of Shakespeare, Marlborough and Prince Eugene over 
which appeared in 1790. In 1800 the French in 1709. Itis21m. E. by 
appeared his edition of Dryden’s S. of Valenciennes. 

Tl''orfcs, with a biographical intro- Malstatt-Burbach, a tn. in Rhenish 
duotion. There is a biography by Prussia, on the Saar, 38 m. S.S.E. of 
Sir James Prior, 1864. Trhves, now incorporated with Saar- 

Malonio Acid, CH,(COOH)j, an brficken. Has large iron works, and 
organic acid formed hy the oxidation fs the centre of the coal district, 
of maUo acid. It forms colourless Manufs. cement, rails, and machines, 
crystals melting at 132°, and is MalstrSm, see Maelstrom. 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and Malstrbm, Carl Gustav (5. 1822), a 
ether. When heated above its melt- Swedish historian. In 1863 he ob- 
Ing point, it decomposes into acetic tained a professorship at Lund, and 
acid and carbon dioxide. in 1877 became professor at Upsala, 

Malope, or Mallow-wort, a genus of and a member of the Academy. He 
hardy annuals, with large flowers of was keeper of the Record Oifloo dur- 
white, rose, or purple colour, and ing 1882-87. His works include 
grown for their ornamental effect in Sveriges Poliliska Hisloria, 1719 - 72 , 

sunny beds and borders. am’ ■■ 'r mi 

Malory, Sir Thomas ifl. 1470), Ri, ■ . 
translator of Morte d’ Arthur. Very M ■ . posses- 

little is known of him. An endeavour slo " : , m. long 

has been made to identity him with by about 9 m. broad, with an area of 
a Sir Thomas Malory of Warwick- about 96 sq. m.; it is of carbonaceous 
shh’e, who fought successively on both limestone, of the tertiary aqueous 
sides in the Wars of tho Roses, sat in formation, and occupies a very central 
parliament from 1444-45, and died in position in the Mediterranean Sea, 
1471. In his book ho strove to make being distant some 54 m. from the 
a continuous story of the Arthurian Sicilian coast and about 200 m. from 
legends, and showed Judgrnent alike Cape Bon on tho African coast. Be- 
in what he Included and omitted. His tween it and Gozo (g.a.) lies the small 
work was finished in 1469 but was island of Gomino, and oft this last the 
not published by Carton until 1485; still smaller islet, Cominotto, rears 
before the middle of tho 17th century its rooky crest, while elsewhere round 
seven editions had appeared. the shores of M. and Gozo a few rooks 

Malpas, a market tn. and par. in stud the sea. sustaining each a low 
Cheshire, England, 14 m. S.S.E. of fishermen, and affording herbage tor 
Chester. Pop. (1911) 4643. goats on their moss-grown summits. 

Malpighi, Marcello ( ■' ^ ’ ' ' conformation M. is corn- 

eminent Italian anatomi low, its highest point not 

Bologna. He held, 90 ft. above the sea-level, 

periods of his life, tho ' is diversified by a succes- 

of medicine in Bologni . , , ’ and dale, tho land being 

Messina. In 1691 he was summoned! intersected by parallel valleys, run- 
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Ing Irom S.W. to N.E., the most con- island. Suhsequently, the Emperor 
siderahle of which is the vale called Charles V. took possession of JI., and, 
Jlelleha. M. shows no signs of vol- in 1530, granted it, with Gozo and 
canie formation, but the action of the Tripoli, in perpetual sovereignty to 
sea among its cliffs has holiowed out the Knights of the Order of St. Jolm 
grottoes and caverns in almost every of Jerusalem, from w'hom the Turks 
direction, and some of considerable had recently captured their great 
extent. The inhabitants are good stronghold at Rhodes. The Grand 
agriculturists. Mules and asses are Master of the Knights defended the 
remarkable in M. for their strength island against the Turks in 1565, and 
and beauty, hut the homed cattle founded Valetta. In 1571, they, with 
are small. Maltese goats are very the Maltese, behaved most courage- 
fine animals. The bees produce an ously at the battle of Lopanto, where 
aromatic honey, excelled in no other the Turks lost 30,000 men. Though 
locality. The vegetable products waging perpetual war with the Mos- 
comprise all that flourish in Italy, as lem, the knights continued in posses- 
aloes, oranges, and olives, with many sion of M. until 1798, when over- 
plants of a more tropical growth, come by Bonaparte’s treachery and 
Citta Vecohia, or Notabile, the former disorganised by internal quarrels, the 
capital of the island, is a handsome order surrendered their noble tor- 
oid town lying inland; it contains the tresses to the French. M. became a 
ancient palace of the Grand Masters part of the British empire in 1814. 
of the Order of St. John, the cathe- The commandant of the garrison is 
dral, a college, and is stlU the seat of governor, and is aided in the civil 
the bishopric. Its rival and successor government by an executive council, 
is Valetta (g.v.). It is thought by The revenue amounted, in 1910-11, to 
some that M. was the Hyperion or £441,444; but was exceeded by tlie 
Oaygia of Homer, but there is little expenditure, £467,373. Imports 
doubt that the Phoenicians colonised (1910-11) amounted to £2,356,043 
the island at a very early date, pro- andexportsto£863,429. Pop. 228,442. 
hably in the 16th century B.o. Before Malta, Knights of, seeHosprrAlXERS. 
they were dispossessed by the Greeks MaltaFever,orMediterranBanFever, 
in 736 B.C., they had developed con- a speolfie febrile affection prevalent 
siderable commerce. The Greeks at one time in Malta and Gibraltar 
called the Island Mdiias, and were and along the Mediterranean coasts 
driven out by the Carthaginians about generally. The symptoms are pro- 
500 B.c. As early as the first Punlo longed and irregular high tempera- 
War It was plundered by the Romans, ture, rheumatic and nervous pains, 
hut did not come finally into their frequent constipation, and extreme 
possession until 242 b.c. During the debility. The temperature may rise 
5th century it fell successively under to 106°, and even to 110° in fata] cases, 
the Vandals and Goths, whose bar- The course of the disease lasts lor a 
harism nearly annihilated its com- few months, but it may be prolonged 
merce. Jn 533 Belisarius recovered M. to a few years. The cause of the fever 

• ' -• — > jjag fjgejj discovered by Sir David 

Bruce to be the presence of a specific 

■-•ococeus meli- 

i . period is from 

almost vanished amid constant ■ ■ occurrence of 

local feuds. In 870 the Arabs de- rock lever m UijuruiLar was traced to 
stroyed the Greek power in JI., and infection from the mlk of goats im- 
fortifled the harbour as a station for ported Iron '' ' 
their corsairs. Count Roger, of found to bt 
Sicily, drove out the Arabs in 1090, hibition of 

and established a popular council for goats the disease disappeared from 
the government of the island, com- (jibraitar. Later the fever has been 
posed of nobles, clergy, and elected stamped out in JIalta by the same 
representatives of the people. This measures, and still more recently at 
council, in a more or less modified Port Said. The fever has been found 
form, subsisted for 7 00 years. Under to bo more widely distributed than 
a marriage contract, JI. passed to the was formely supposed. It is common 
German emperor, who constituted it in N. Africa, and is even found in S. 
a marquisate, but it had ceased to be Africa, while a group of cases was 
!i place of trade and was merely a recently reported Irom S.W. Texas, 
garrison of more expense than value. Sir David Bruce described at the 
Charles of Anjou, after overrunning annual meeting of the Research De- 
Sicily, made lilmsell master of M., fence Society in 1910 the oecurrcnco 
which clung to the French even after of Malta fever in Ankole, on tiie 
they had been expelled from Sicily, eastern shore of Lake Albert Edward, 
but after a time the houses of Aragon As in all other cases reported, the 
and Castile successively held the presence of tlie lufcrococcus mdifcnsis 
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was shown to be tho cause of the 
disease, and infection was traced to 
the goats of the district. 

Malt and Malting, see Biiewing. 

Malte-Brun, Conrad, or Malta Conrad 
Bruun (1755-182G), a Danish-French 
geo.grapher and publicist, banished 
from Denmark (c. 1790) for his vioient 

political pai ' ' 

principles of 
With Mente 
laborated in 
. . . (1803-7 
graphical So 

Annales des voyages , . . (1808), 
winch he edited vdth EyriOs. His 
Prdcis de la Olographic vnivcrselle 
(1810) was completed by Huot (1829). 
His poems also were much admired. 
See Bory de Saiut-Vlncent, Notice 
biograplngue, 1827; QuOrard, La 
France Liiliraire. 

Malte-Brun, Victor Adolphe (1816- 
89), a French geographer, son of 
Conrad. He was professor of history 
at Pamlers (1838), and at various 
colleges. In 1847 he took up geo- 
graphical studies, and became general 
secretary of the SocifetO GOographiciue 
in Paris. He published a new edition 
of his father’s Qiographie (1852-55), 
wrote Za France Illustrie (1855-57), 
and was chief editor of Nouvdles 
Annales des Voyages, 

Maltese Dog, often, though wrongly, 
called Maltese terrier, the most 
ancient lap-dog, its typo and char- 
acter having been preserved for over 
two thousand years. The coat 
reaches nearly to the grotmd, and is 
straight and silky and parted from 
head to tail; it is pure snowy white. 
The eyes are dark, the nose black, 
tho drop ears long, the back and legs 
short, and the feet small. The short tail 
is doubled into the coat on the back. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1706- 
1834), a political economist, was a 
pupil of Kiohard Graves and Gilbert 
Wakefield, and afterwards went to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself in classics and 
mathematics. He entered the Church 
and in 1798 was curate at Albury in 
Surrey. He had already begun to 


‘ '. r Principles of 

• h a view to their 

(1820). 'There 
is a biography by James Bonar, 1885. 

Malton, a market tn. in the North 
Hiding of Y orkshlre, England, on the 
Derwent, 17im. N.E. of York. Burnt 
in Stephen’s reign, it was rebuilt as 
New Malton. There are remains of a 
12 th century priory and of a grammar 


school of Edward VI. ’s time. Lime 
and whinstone are quarried near. 
Agricultural implements are manu- 
factured. Therearecornmills.brewer- 
ies. and foundries. Pop. (1911) 4822. 

Maltose, a di-saccharose sugar, hav- 
ing the molecular formula Ci.H.,Ou, 
tliat is, having the same percentage 
ugar and mUk- 
in the form of 
3ule of water of 
woduced by the 
h : the action is 
presence of an 
enzyme diastase, and is an important 
item in the process by which beer is 
prepared from ma(J. As the grains 
of barley germinate, the enzyme dias- 
tase is formed, and when germination 
is stopped by heat and the malt mixed 
with water at about GO” C., fermenta- 
tion sets in which converts the starch 
into dextrin and M. The enzyme M. 
then converts the M. into glucose, 
which is finally converted into 
alcohol. See PEitsiENT.vnoN. 

Malung, a vil. of Kopparberg liin 
(proTince), Sweden, 65 m. from 
Falun. Its miUstone quarries are im- 
portant. Pop. 7035. 

Malus, Etienne Louis (1775-1812), 


decided him to enlist as a common 
soldier. So distinguished himself at 
Dunkirk in bridge construction that 
Lepfere sent him to the Eoole Poly- 
technique (1793). Captain (1796), 
OTth the Egyptian expedition (l797). 
Sub-director of Strasbourg fortifica- 
tions (1806-8). Wrote his Traiti 
d’Optigue Analyiique (1807). Made 
brilliant discoveries in the polarisa- 
tion of light reflected from water or 
glass. 

Malvacem, a large natural order 
of herbs, shrubs, and trees most 
numerous in the tropics. They are all 
free from unwholesome qualities, and 
contain a quantity of mucilage, which 
is extracted by boiling from certain 
species and is used medicinally. The 
most important genus of the order 
is Qossypium, to which belong the 
cotton-producing plants. 

Malvastrum, a genus of perennials 
(order Malvaoese), with spikes of 
scarlet, salmon-pink, golden, or 
piuple flowers. The dwarf species are 
sometimes grown in sunny rookeries, 
but need winter protection. 

Malvern, or Great Malvern, a health 
resort and inland watering-place of 
Worcestershire, England, near the 
Severn, on the slopes of the Malvern 
HOls, 8 m. from Worcester, compris- 
ing the villages of Malvern Link, 
Malvern Wells, and Little Malvern. 
The climate is bracing, and its 
saline, alkaline, and chalybeate 
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Bprinpra are noted. The 11th-century 
Benedictine priory has been restored 
as a parish church. Jlalvern Col- 
lege (an important public school) 
is here. Pop. (urban district) (1911) 
10,514. 

Malvern: 1. A suburb of Melbourne 
(5 m. S.E.), Victoria, Australia. Pop. 

10.000. 2. A suburb of Adelaide, 
S. Australia. 

Malvern Hills, a hill range on the 
borders of Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire, England. They extend for 
9 to 10 m. P’ilh abrupt heights, such 
as Worcestershire Beacon (1395 ft., 
highest point), and Herefordshire 
Beacon (1300 ft.), an ancient British 
fortress. * 

.. • Duntry ’), 

bounded 
h by the 

Aravalli range, N.B. by the valley 
of the Ganges, and E. by Bandel- 
khand. Among its chief feudatory 
states are Indore, Bliopal, Dhar, 
Jaora, Rajgarh, and Nimach. The 
chief city, Mandu, is in ruins. It is 

noted fc ' ... 

bay). T 
in area. 

Central 
graph >/ . 

Malwan, a seaport, containing 
Rajkot Fort in Ratnagiri dist., 
Bombay, British India, 50 m. from 
Now Goa. It was once a stronghold 
of the Maratha pirates. Salt and iron 
ore are found near by. Pop. 20,000. 

Mamaroneck, a tn. of Westche.stor 
CO., New York, U.S.A., on Bong 
Island Sound, 2() m. N.N.E. of New 
York. It Includes Larchmout village 
and part of Mamaroneck village. Pop. 
(1910) 5699. 

Mambajao, a tn. in the dist. of 
Misamis, Philippines, on the N.E. of 
Camiguin Is., off Mindanao. Pop. 

18.000. 

Mambusao, a pueblo (tn.) of Capiz 
prov., Panay Is., Plulippines, on the 
R. Malinannang, 16 m. from Capiz. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Mamelukes (Arabic memalik, a 
slave), a former class of slaves In 
Egypt, who became and long re- 
mained the dominant people of that 
coimtry. Their dominion continued 
in Eg^t for 263 years, and during 
that time they made many important 
conquests, and in 1291 drove the 
Franks entirely out of the East, They 
had their origin in the huportation 
into Egypt of a laige number of 
Turkish slaves from the Caucasus 
and neighbouring regions by the 
sultan of Egj'pt in the middle of the 
13th century. They soon displayed 
Insubordination, and finally, in 1254, 
appointed one of their own number 
sultan of Egypt. From this time to 
the Ottoman conquest in 1517, Egypt 


and Syria were ruled exclusively by 
the Mameluke dynasty. In ISll, by 
a stratagem, a general massacre of 
the M. was ordered by the Pasha of 
Egypt, Mehemet All. The few sur- 
vivors managed to escape to New 
Dongola, but were practiciiUy exter- 
minated in 1820. They were famous 
for their courage and skill in horse- 
manship, and their military organisa- 
tion was far in advance of their time. 
They were also munlflcent patrons of 
art and literature. See W. Muir, The 
Mameluke or Slave Dynasty, 1896. 

Mamers (ancient Mamercia), a tn. 
of Sarthe dept., France, 14 m. B.S.E. 
of Alcncon. It has two old chm'ches 
dating from the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies respectively. Manufs. include 
woollen and linen fabrics, and hosiery. 
Pop. 5900. 

Mamiani, Terenzio della Rovere, 
Count (c. 1799-1SS5), an Italian states- 
man and wTiter, supported the re- 
volutionary outbreaks at Bologna 
(1831) on the accession of Pope 
Gregory XVI. Exiled for a time, he 
returned to Italy (1846), founded, 
with Gioberti, the Society for the 
Advancement of Italian Unity at 
Turin, and became professor of philo- 
sophy there (o. 1855-60). In IS^iTlw 
established the Academia di/ Filo- 
sofla Italica at Genoa. iHe was 
Jlinister of Education unde'i r Cavour 
(1860), minister to Athens (1 r 863), and 
to Bern, Switzerland (18rG5). HB 
works include : Kant c J'l’ontologia, 
1879 : Religione dell’ avefjiire, 1880 : 
Di un nuovo dirillo Emc-opeo, 1843, 
1857. See Ills Prose e JJPoesic Scelle 
(ed. by Mestieal. 1 Rsn. o-e. 

pari» Vifa, IS . • 

1893 ; 

and Casini (1898). 

Mamilius, or MamlUa tGens, a name 
of a distinguished plobajjan family of 
Rome, who came ofRginally from 
Tusculum in ancient iltalj’. TJicy 
claimed descent from tljio daughter of 
Telegonus, reputed foijmclcr of Tus- 
culura. The gens comprised the tJircc 
famiiies Limetanus, x^urriuiis, and 
Vilnius. Octavius ^fa'fniiiius led the 
Latins against Rome aifter Tnrquin’s 
expulsion, and was kili'icd at Lake 
Regillus (c. 496 B.C.). I 

Mammals, or Mammjftlia, a clas.’^i* 
fication invented by ^innicus for 
those vertebrates which \< 3 ucklc their 
young. Until 1884, it wain supposed 
that they were also consistent, in being 
viviparous, but it was then demon- 
strated that low forms of still 
exist which lay eggs. These, com- 
prising three species of a single order 
Monotremata, have been placed in a 
6uh-class Prolotheria or primitive 
animals. The best known of these in- 
teresting links with the reptiles Is the 
Ornithorhyncus (<z.v.), native of Aus- 
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tralia and Tasmania. The others are 
the spiny ant eaters (Echidna), also 
natives ot the same continent. The 
female Echidna produces a tem- 
porary pocket for her young, which 
disappears when they are able to 
look after themselves, and in this 
respect exhibits some relationship 
to the marsupials which comprise a 
second ot the sub-classes of I\I., Meta- 
theria. This sub-class is characterised 
by the possession of the marsupium, 
a permanent pocket in which the 
young are placed as soon as born. In 
these the period of eestatlon la short, 
and the young, helpless, are but little 
developed when horn. They attach 
themselves to a teat and the milk is 
forced into their throats by muscular 
action on the mother’s part. For a 
long time, marsupials were believed 
not to form a placenta, but the 
occurrence of this complex structure 
has been discovered in them in a 
small st^te. Except for the opossum 
of N. America and a few S. American 
species, the Metathcria arc now con- 
fined to Australasia, although at 
one lime their distribution was 
very extensive, indeed many of 
the higher M. are believed to bo 
descended from them. They vary 
^vidcly In their types and habits ; 
some are herbivorous, some rodent, 
and some carnivorous. The third sub- 
class of Id. is the Euthoria. In all the 
members of this sub-class the repro- 
ductive organs are highly developed, 
the period of gestation is relatively 
long, and the young arc born in an 
advanced state of development. This 
Bub-olass has been variously classified, 
but the general modern arrangement 
is in nine orders, as follows : (1) Eden- 
tata, (2) Sirenia, (3) ' 

(4) Cetacea, (5) Rodentia, 
nivora, (7) Insectivora, (8 
tera, (9) Primates. In Edentata and 
Cetacea, the teeth tend to be sup- 
pressed, but in the other orders they 
are important features and of great 
assistance in classification. Generally 
spealdng, T^I. arc terrestrial in habit, 
but the Sirenia, Cetacea, and sea 
Carnivora are important exceptions. 
The fact that they arc air breathers, 
having no gills, or their equivalent, 
which would enable them to stay 
under water for more than a limited 
period, proves that they are only 
land animals which have adapted 
themselves for an aquatic life. The 
only M. with true powers of flight are 
the Chiroptera or bats. Other so- 
called flying animals have only a 
broad fold of sldn on each side of the 
body which sustains them in the air 
for a limited time. The hat’s wings 
are composed of a thin flexible 
leathery membrane stretched be- 
tween the bones of the fore and hind 
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legs. All M. bear some hair at some 
period of their existence, even if only 
in the foetal stage, as in the Cetacea, 
where a layer of blubber under the 
skin displaces it. The Edentata, 
wliich includes the sloths, ant-eaters, 
and Armadiiloes are characterised by 
the absence of teeth in the front of 
the law, many are arboreal, and 
some are burrowing animals. The 
Sirenia includes only two genera of 
living animals, a third, Stellcr’s 
Rhytina, became extinct early in the 
19th century. To this order beloug 
the ^lanatees and Dugongs, char- 
acterised by a long cyliudrical body, 
flipper-like fore limbs and by the 
absence of hind limbs. There are no 
ears, and the eyes are very small. 
They feed entirely on aquatic vegeta- 
tion and occur both on the coa^t of 
Africa and America. The Ungulata 
includes all the hoofed ^L, and forms 
a large order, comprising such 
diverse forms as the horse, elephant, 
and the cow. The toes vary from one 
to five in number, and never bear 
claws, but are usually provided with 
hoofs. The Rodentia are the gnawing 
M., and include a large nmiiber of 
some of the smallest forms, such as 
mice and rats, hares, rabbits, and 
many S. American animals. Their 
incisor teeth are large and sharp, and 
consist usually of a pair in both jaws. 
They arc kept sharp by the back sur- 
face, wlfleh has no enamel coat, w’car- 
Ing away faster than tho front. They 
arc mostly herbivorous, and some 
are practically omnivorous, and are 
serious enemies of man. Tho Carni- 
vora includes many of the most mag- 
nificent M. Though mainly flesh 
eating, the members of this order are 
’ ' - sified, for 

lo feeders. 

. the limbs 

being converted into flippers for 
terrestrial life, or pinniped, the limbs 
being converted into flippers for 
aquatic life. The flssipeds are 
divided into cat, dog, and bear sec- 
tions. The Insectivora, or insect 
eaters, are placed high in the classifi- 
cation of M. on account of their re- 
lationship to lemurs, but their brain 
exhibits a rather low organisation, 
and they probably had a common 
origin with marsupials. The mole and 
tho hedgehog are familiar examples 
of this order, which is unrepresented 
in S, America and Australasia. The 
Chiroptera or bats are specialised 
Insectivora, differing from thorn 
essentially in powers of flight. They 
are widely distributed over the sur- 
face of the globe, hut abound chiefly 
in tho tropics. They are nocturnal in 
habit, and though the brain is not 
highly developed, the senses are all 
exceptionally aoute. The Primates, 
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or highest M., are divided into two 
sub-orders : tlie Lemuroidea, or 
lemurs, and the Anthropoidea, which 
include all monkeys, apes, and man. 

Mammary Gland, the organ which 
secretes the milk noth which mammals 
feed their young. The female breast 
in the human extends between the 
second and sixth ribs. It is composed 
of several lobules, each of wliieh has 
a lactiferous duct leading to the nipple. 
The nipple is surrounded by a cir- 
cular patch called the areola, which 
is ordinarily pigmented. The pig- 
mentation deepens to dark brown 
during pregnancy and lactation. The 
size of the M. G. increases from the 
age of puberty and reaches its greatest 
size towards tlie end of pregnancy and 
during lactation. In later life the 
breasts are apt to become pendulous. 

Mammea, or Americana, a large 
tropical tree (order Guttiferai). Its 
showy flowers are distilled by the 
inhabitants of tropical America to 
produce Eau de Ci-eole, a strong per- 
fumed liqueur, and tlie huge, double- 
rind, bitter fruits known as Mammey 
are eaten. 

Mammillaria, a large genus of 
succulents (order Cactaceaa), with 
fleshy, leafless stems, rarely higher 
than 12 In. and often only a few 
inches, and round and flattened, 
or cylindrical, or branching from the 
base. Arranged in various designs 
over the surface are tubercles or 
nipples, which bear spines in tufts, 
rosettes, or stars. The flowers spring 
from the axils of the upper tubercles, 
and though small and fugitive are 
shoivy and are followed by finely 
tinted berry-like fruits. A dry, warm, 
greenliouso suits most Ms. 

Maramola, a com. and tn. of Reggio, 
Italy, 7 m. from Gerace. Pop. 8500. 

Mammoth, the be.st knoum of the 
extinct elephants. Since 1799 many 

C erfectly preserved specimens have 
een found, principally in the N. of 
Siberia. It was of great size, and 
differed mainly from the living 
members of the order Proboscidea by 
the thick, hairy covering, and the 
tusks, some 8 ft. long, curved up- 
wards, inwards towards the head, and 
out sideways in somewhat spiral 
fashion. The remains of the M. have 
been found in enormous number, not 
only in the neighbourhood 
Arctic Sea, but throughout 
and N. America a.s tar S. as f 
of Mexico. Examination of m 
mains shows that the princip 
was young shoots of the fir and pine, 
and it was probably some over- 
whelming cataclysm which ulti- 
mately exterminated them rather 
than inability to find enough food. 

Mammoth Cave, a great cavern 
formed by a series of vast chambers 


in Edmonson co., Kentucky, U.S.A., 
between Nashville and Louisville, 
discovered in 1809. It is 6 m. from 
Cave City, and comiected by steamers 
with Green R., Indiana. The 
diameter of the whole cavern’s area 
is 9 to 10 m., the total length (in- 
cluding aU passages and avenues) is 
estimated at 150 m. In some of the 
grottoes there are branehes of the 
subterranean R. Echo. Mammoth 
Dome is 540 ft. long, by 200 ft. wide, 
by 120 ft. high. Blind fishes, crickets, 
Crustacea, and insects have been 
found in tlie caves. Bats abound in 
the outer galleries. The temperature 
ranges from 52° to 59° F. See Ward, 
Plan and Description of the Cave in 
Kcntuckii, 1810 ; Packard and Put- 
nam, The Mammoth Cave and its 
Inhabitants, 1879 ; Hovey, Cele- 
brated American Caverns, 1882. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, a group of 
thermal springs in the N. of Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming, 
IT.S.A. about 1000 acres in area. 
They are remarkable for their snow- 
white calcareous deposits. The 
waters are turquoise-hlue in colour, 
the temperatures varying from 60° to 
175° F. They are unrivalled since the 
terraced springs of Rotomahana (New 
Zealand) were destroyed. 

Mamon, Upper and Lower, two 
villages of Voronetz gov., Russia, 
on the Don. There is trade in corn. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mamore, a riv. of S. America, form- 
ing part of the boundary between 
Bolivia and Brazil, sometimes re- 
garded as the main headwater of the 
Madeira. It is formed by streams 
rising in the Cochabamba Mts., and 
is called Rio Grande in part of its 
course. 

Mamiin, or Al-Mamun (780-833). 
the surname of Abdallah, second 
son of Harun al-Rashid, and seventh 
Abbasido calif of Bagdad (813-33), 
defeating and succeeding his brother 
Amin. He was a patron of literature. 
See Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, ii., 7 : 
Aboolfcda, Annates Moslemici. 

Mamurat-el-Aziz, Mamuret-iil-Aziz, 
or Kharpuf, a vilayet of Asiatic 
"rurkey, mainly included in Kurdistan 
00 m. from Diarbekir. The College oi 
Armenia is hero. Capital Mczereli 
Pop. about 575,000. 

ig t 

■ highcsl 
order is 
ups, tilt 
'., apes, 

monkeys, and baboons, and tlu 
Prosimiec, or lemurs. As tar as mere 
hysical characteristics go, M. must 
0 considered as related to monkeyt 
and apes ; in common mth tliosc 
animals lie possesses five Angel's and 
five toes, armed with flat nails to- 
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■wards the extremities, has a simiiar 
array of teeth, which are normally 
preceded by miik-teeth, has a simple 
stomach, and lives mainly on a vege- 
tarian diet. The young are brought 
forth usually one at a time, and are 
quite helpless at the time of birth. 
Towards the iatter half of the 19th 
century a strenuous controversy 
arose as to M.’s place in the animal 
world, but it is now generally con- 
ceded that, as far as physical charac- 
teristics are concerned, there is no 
reason to suppose that M. is other 
than a form of development -n-ith 
charaoteristics BufBcieutly in common 
■with monkeys, apes, etc., to justify 
his being placed in the same order of 
mammals. M. does not differ from 
those animals in possessing struc- 
tures fundamentally different, but 
only in possessing them either in a 
more rudimentary form or in a more 
developed form. Some of the ways in 
which M.’a physical organism differs 
from that of the rest of the primates, 
may now be pointed out. The lower 
limbs are long, and the upper limbs 
short in M. as compared with the apes. 
He maintains an erect posture, stands 
flat upon tho soles of his feet. Instead 
of on the outer edges as most apes do. 


sot BO as to normally look ahead when 
the individual is in an erect posture. 
His skull shows a marked diversity of 
‘ •■ *V; 

■s 

. . h 

are regular; although the different 
forms are distinct on examination, 
they make an even series without 
any break and without any indivi- 
dual teeth projecting markedly be- 
yond the rest. Tho body is for the 
most part devoid of hair, but in the 
beard and head, hair may attain a 
length which is peculiar to the human 
genus. The thumb is long and opposes 
itself easily to any of the other fingers; 
on the other hand, the big toe is not 
opposable at ail, and the foot has 
little power of prehensile movement. 
Probably the most important differ- 
ence between M. and other members 
of the same or any order, is the higher 
physical development of the brain. 
Not only is the size greater in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body, but it 
presents a more elaborate series of 
folds, or convolutions. When it is 
understood that tho physical pro- 
cesses corresponding to the highest 
mental activities are located in the 
cortex, or rind of the brain, it is seen 
that the extent and number of the 
convolutions, by Increasing the area 
of the cortex, must play a consider- 


able part in determining the intellec- 
tual effectiveness of the animal. 

It appears, therefore, that tho dif- 
ferences between M. and his nearest 
kin in the animal world are differences 
of degree, rather than of kind. It ia 
difficult to point to any one charac- 
teristic which can be looked upon as 
an adequate cause tor M.’s superiority 
over other animals. The truth prob- 
ably is that many causes have con- 
tributed to that superiority. Among 
them, in addition to mere size of 
brain, may be quoted the adaptability 
of Ids hands to many uses, allowing 
a degree of manipulation impossible 
to other animals, the more exquisite 
differentiation of sense-perception 
than is apparent in most animals, the 
voice capable of many various sounds 
and so lending itself to the formation 
of n language. When differences other 
than physical are considered, tho 
superiority of M. is so great as to in- 
cline some to the opinion that M. is a 
separate creation on the ground of 
his mentality alone. However great 
this superiority is, it does not appear 
that jM. possesses any faculty or 
fairly fundamental mental process 
which is not possessed in some degree 
by some lower animal or other. 

tho powers of abstraction, 
easoning are demonstrably 
by certain animals, if only 
• . nentary form. Present day 

opinion strongly inclines to the theory 
that the processes of evolution as 
ordinarily understood are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the marked su- 
periority of a single species. This does 
not necessarily exclude any idea of 
acts of grace from a higher power or 
of ‘ spiritual influxes,' but it main- 
tains that the lower animals ore also 
susceptible to such acts of grace, 
though perhaps in a less degree. 

Origin of man . — The ultimate 
origin of M. is a problem bound up 
with that of the origin of organic life 
as a whole, as the conception of a 
sudden creation of separate and per- 
manent species has long been aban- 
doned. It has, however, been the aim 
of many anthropologists to arrive at 
a form of animal which may reason- 
ably bo supposed to represent the 
common ancestor of M. and Ws 
nearest relatives in the animal world. 
At various times human or semi- 
human remains have been discovered 
which bear an ape-like appearance. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
Neanderthal skull found near Dilssel- 
dorf and tho skull from Spy in Bel- 
gi<nn. Both are preserved in the 
Oxford University Museum, and both 
exhibit an ape-like conformation of 
the forehead. Another skuU formd in 
1891 in Java in a Pliocene formation, 
bore certain resemblances to a simian 
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skull, and is considered by some to 
represent an animal between HI. and 
ape. The whole question of the an- 
tiquity of M. is a matter of conjectm-e, 
he may have been in existence in 
Pliocene times, but in Europe, at any 
rate, he did not make his appearance 
until the Quaternary period. 

Future of man. — It is sometimes 
maintained that M. has now arrived 
at a fairly permanent physical form, 
but it is difllcult to reconcile the idea 


j .1 . ' 

take a greater and greater part In the 
establishment of his own environ- 
ment, and may in a sense determine 
Ids own evolution. It may be said 
that there are two tendencies percep- 
tible as to the maimer in which a dif- 
ferent typo may be reached : one is 
the tendency to differentiation of 
individuals and races, the other is the 
tendency to the movement of man- 
kind as a whole. The first tendency 
can be seen in such conceptions as a 
‘ chosen race,’ the authority of con- 
scious superiority as in the ‘ super- 
man," with its coroiiary of subject 
individuais or subject races, and the 
like. On the other hand, wo have the 
conception of solidarity implied in the 
idea of a ‘ common humanity ’ with 
the widest possible notion of social 
obligations. Still more speculative 
than the probable results of human 
endeavour for M.’s uplifting are the 
problems of M.’s possible enemies 
and conquerors in the evolutionary 
struggle. Some writers see in the 
organisation and adaptability of some 
sections of the insect world the rudi- 
ments of a development which ivUi 
surpass and conquer human develop- 
ment. Others see in the great diver- 
sity of animal forms below us which 
have no consciousness of our exist- 
ence, the possibility of a correspond- 
ing diversity of animal forms above 
us with which we have not yet come 
into contact or,oonse 5 uently, conflict. 
Of more practical Import are the 
efforts of bodies of men like the 
modem ‘ eugenists," who seek to 
improve the race in directions which 
will meet ivith the common approval. 
Their efforts are as yet restricted to 
the prevention of the propagation of 
tendencies which we Itnow to bo harm- 
ful to the physical well-being of man- 
kind. Further than that, our ignor- 
ance of our common destiny makes It 
impossible to advance. See Huxley, 
Man’s Place in Nature ; Darwin, 
Descent of Man; A. H. Keano, Man, 
Past and Present. 

Man, Isie of {ancient Monapia, or 
Jlfenaria," Manx Vannin, or Mannin, 
middle), a small island in the Irish 
Sea, almost equidistant from Eng- 


land and Ireland (hence its name), 
about 16 m. from Burrow Head, Scot- 
land. Its area is about 227 sq. m., and 
it belongs to Great Britain. A cable 
(.12 m. long) runs between Ft. of 
Ayre and St. Bees. A tiny islet known 
as the Calf of Man is in the S.\V. A 
mountain range stretches from N.E. 
to S.VV. through the island, culminat- 
ing near the centre in Snaefell (c. 2030 
ft.). Tho climate is very equable, W. 
and S.W. winds predominating, while 
fuchsias, myrtles, and other exotics 
flourish all the year round. Lead, 
copper, iron, and zinc are found, but 
no coal. The Laxey lead-mines yield 
quantities of silver. The island’s 
small breed of horses are noted, and 
its tailless oats. There are herring, 
mackerel, and other fisheries. Granite, 
marble, limestone, and greenstone 
are quarried. The island is a favourite 
holiday resort, and has steamboat 
services to Liverpool, Barrow, Silloth, 
and other ports. The chief towns are 
Douglas (capital), Castletown, Peel, 
Ramsay. The inhabitants are Manx 
(Menavlie) of Celtic race. From 
the 6th to the 9th century they had 
Welsh kings. These were followed by 
a Scandinavian dynasty, who In turn 
yielded their rights to Alexander III. 
of Scotland (1266). In 1406 the island 
was granted to the Stanleys (Earls of 
Derby), and was purchased bj- the 
British Government after long nego- 
tiations (1765-1829) from tho Dukes 
of Athol, who held it from 1735. The 
island forms the bishopric of Sodor 
and Mon. It has its own lieutenant- 
governor, oounoU, and House of Keys 
Pop. (1911) 52,034. See Jlistorv of 
Man by Cumming, 1848, Train, 1846, 
Moore, 1900; Walpole, The Land of 
Home Rule, 1893; Manx Society’s 
Publications (32 vols., from 1858); 
Herbert and Maxivell, The Isle of 
Man, 1909. 

Manaar, or Manar, Gulf of, an arm 
of the Indian Ocean between Ceylon 
and S. India, separated from Palk 
Strait by tho islands of Bameswaram 
and Manaar, and a reef, Adam’s 
Bridge. It is about 150 m. wide at tho 
entrance, and has pearl fisheries. 
Manaar Is. is situated W. of N. Coy- 
Ion, at the gulf’s head, and is 18 m. 
long by 2J m. broad. Tho town’s 
pop. is about 3000. 

Manabi, a maritime prov. of Ecua- 
dor, S. America, between Esmcraldas 
and Guayas. Sugar and cacao arc 
produced. Puerto Viejo (c. 80 m. 
from Guayaquil) is its capital, on a 
small river flowing into tho Pacino. 
Pop. 05,000. 

Manacle Rooks or Point, a danger- 
ous reef off tho S.E. coast of Cornwall, 
England, by St. Keveme, 7 m. S. of 
Falmouth. 

Manacor, a tn. of Majorca, Balearic 
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Is., Spain, 30 m. E. of Palma, 10 m. 
Irom the port ol Arta, where there are 
noted stalactite caverns. It is a 
bishop’s see, and contains an ancient 
palace. Wineis produced. Pop. 12,500. 

Managua: 1. A lake of Nicaragua, 
Central America, drained by the 
Tipitapa, S.E. into Lake Nicaragua, 
separated by volcanic lulls from the 
Pacific. Lake M. or Leon has the 
volcano, Momotombo, on its N.W. 
shore. Several steamers ply on the 
lake. 2. A dept, of S.W. Nicaragua, 
bounded S.W. by the Pacific, N. by 
Lake M. Much coffee is exported. 3. 
Cap. of above and of Nicaragua (since 
1851),connected by rail with Granada, 
S. of Lake M. Pop. 35,000. 

Manakins (Piprilse), a family of 
Mcsomyodi or songless birds of small 
size, occurring in forest districts in 
the northern part of S. America. 
Like the closely allied tyrants, M. 
feed largely on insects, but also cat 
fruit and seeds. 

Manameh, a tn. and the commercial 
cap. ol the Bahrein Is., Persian Gull. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Manaos, the cap. of the state ol 
Amazonas, Brazil, situated on the 
Rio Negro about 10 m. from its junc- 
tion with the Amazon R. Its chief 
exports are india-rubber, Brazil nuts, 
and fish. Pop. 60,000. 

Manapla, a tn. in the prov. ol 
Negros Occidental, Is. of Negros, 
Philippine Is., situated in the extreme 
N. of the province. Pop. 10,000. 

Manar, see Manaab. 

Manasarowar, or Tso-Mapham, a 
lake ol Tibet, situated at the base of 
Mt. Kailas, about 15,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. In Hindu 
legends it Is a sacred lake, and is an 
object of pilgrimage both for Tartars 
and Hindus. Area 150 sq. m. 

Manassas, a tn. and the cap. of 
Prince William co., Virginia, XJ.S.A., 
30 m. W.S.W. of Washington, D.C. 
It was the scene of the two battles 
known as the battles of the Bull Run, 
fought in 1861 and 1862 diming the 
Civil War. 

Manasseh, the eldest son of Joseph, 
bom in Egypt. His descendants 
formed a tribe who received lands on 
both sides of the Jordan. M. was de- 
prived of the precedence due to him 
by reason of priority of birth by 
Ephraim, on whose head their grand- 
father, J aoob, placed his right hand in 
blessmg instead of his left, M. thus 
taking the second place. 

Manasseh (Ben Joseph Ben Israel) 
(1604-59), a learned Jewish writer, 
born in Lisbon; at eighteen he was 
rabbi at Amsterdam. Deprived of 
his property by the Portuguese In- 
quisition, he commenced to publish 
books. His knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was BO great that even eminent 


Christians referred to him. His 
greatest work, which took twenty -nine 
years to write, was an effort to re- 
concile 472 apparently contradictory 
biblical passages. For an abridge- 
ment of his writings sec Basnage, 
Hisiori; of the Jews. 

Manatee (Manatus), a marine 
mammal of the order Birenia, which, 
though of ungainly appearance, is 
probably the origin of the Mermaid 
superstition. It ranges along the W. 
coast of Africa and the E. coast of 
tropical America, and ascends the 
rivers, where it browses on the aquatic 
vegetation. Ms. are slow and in- 
offensive, but for their valuable oil 
and their skin and flesh they arc 
hunted, and their numbers are rapidly 
diminishing. They are from 8 to 12 ft. 
long; their skin is like an elephant’s, 
and the long body ends in a tail like 
a beaver’s. The forepaw or flipper 
has small flat nails, and its re- 
semblance to the human hand is 
supposed to have given the M. its 
name. The upper lip is cleft, and the 
parts diverge and clasp the food in 
eating. 

Manbhilm, a dist. of W. Bengal, 
British India, BardwAn div., forming 
the E. of Chota Nagpur. Iks capital 
is Purulia, and it contains the Jharia 
coal-field (N.). Rico, cereals, and 
tobacco are produced. Area about 
4147 sq. m. Pop. 1,300.000. 

Manby, George William (1765- 
1854), inventor of life-saving appli- 
ances in cases of shipwreck, born at 
Hilgay, Norfolk. Entered the army 
and later attained the rank of cap- 
tain. In 1783 he caused a lino to be 
thrown from a smaU mortar over 
Downham Church; this convinced 
him, and ho found an opportunity 
for proving its utility in 1808, when 
a brig was wrecked at Yarmouth and 
all lives were saved. 

Mancha, La, an old dist. of Spain, 
in the S. of New Castile, now com- 
prised in the provs. of Ciudad Real 
and Aibacete. It is noted tor mules, 
and for Val-de-Penas, a light red vrinc. 
Cervantes’ characters, Don Quixote 
and Sanoho Panza, have made the 
district famous. 

Mancha-Real, a tn. of JSen prov., 
Andalusia, Spain. Pop. (dist.) c. 6000. 

Manche, a maritime dept, of N.W. 
Prance on the English Channel (La 
Manche), formed (1790*, from the old 
province ol Normandy. It consists in 

g art of the peninsula of Cotentin, 
srminating N.W. in Cape la Hague. 
The chief products are grain, flax, 
hemp, heetroot, and fruit (especially 
apples for cider), and horsesare reared. 
In the S.W. is the Bay of St. Michel, 
lying around the Tombelaine and 
Mont St. Michel. Saint L6 is the 
capital and Cherbourg la on the N. 
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coast. Area about 2i7o so. m. Pop. 
487,400. 

Manchester, a city, municipal, co., 
and pari. bor. of Lancashire, Eni:- 
land, 189 m. N.W. by N. of London. 
M. may be said to hare grown up 
noth the cotton industry, of which 
it is the centre. It is a modem town, 
and covers an area of 21,645 acres. 
Four rivers pass through the city — 
the Irwell, INIedlook, Irk, and Tib, the 
latter being continuously buUt over, 
and the Manchester Ship Canal 
connects it with the Mersey, and so 
makes it a great British seaport. The 
town of M. proper is not very large, 
and the buildings are mainly of brick; 
the principal thoroughfare is Market 
Street, which is also one of the 
narrowest, most of the others having 
been widened from time to time, 
Ueansgate in particular having been 
greatly improved. The greater part 
of the population live outside the 
city to avoid the smoke and dirt. 
Trams and railways link up the 
various suburbs and towns, and the 
whole neighbourhood, but lor the 
numerous parks and open spaces, is 
one large urban district. M. has been 
the seat of a bishopric since 1847, 
James Prince Lee (d. 1869) being the 
first bishop. The cathedral is a dis- 
appointment, being nothing more 
than a parish church. It is a good 
specimen of the Perpendicular, the 
principal part dating from the 15th 
century. It has been frequently re- 
stored. There are one or two fine 
windows, one to the memory of 
General Charles Gordon, and some 
intere.sting old carved choir-stalls. 
The other churches are not of any 
particular interest. There are several 
Jewish synagogues, and an unusually 
large Quaker meeting-house. The 
most interesting of the old buildings 
is the Chetham Library. M. possesses 
some of the finest public buildings in 
the country, the town hall (1877), de- 
signed by Alfred Waterhouse, being 
an especially magnificent building. 
It is, however, too small for the ever- 
increasing municipal activities of the 
town, and a scheme for a new scries 
of buildings awaits final adoption. 
The present hall is decorated with 
panels by Ford Madox Bro™; it also 
contains a very fine organ. Other 
fine buildings are the Art Gallery, 
dcsigmed by Sir Charles Barry and 
containing an excellent collection 
of modem paintings; the Royal In- 
firmary (1909); the Royal Exchange 
(1809), which Is one of the largest 
halls in the kingdom ; the assize 
courts (1864), designed by Alfred 
Waterhouse, a fine specimen of de- 
corative art; the Free Trade Hall, 
and the Athenoeum. The Whitworth 
Institute lies in the centre of a park. 


It was founded by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth and contains valuable art 
collections. There are numerous 
statues and monuments in the city. 
M. is well provided with means of 
education. It possesses an ancient 
grammar school founded by Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, in 1519, 
also a blue coat school, founded by 
Humphrey Chetham in 1653, which 
possesses a fine library containing 
many rare volumes, besides many 
other institutions. The college 
founded by John Owens in 1846 has 
now developed into the Victoria Uni- 
versity. It received its charter in 
1880, and was then incorporated with 
the colleges of Liverpool (q.ti.) and 
Leeds (g.v.), which were separated in 
1903. The buildings designed by 
Waterhouse include the IVhltworth 
Hall, the Manchester Museum, and 
the Christie Library, containing a 
very fine collection of volumes. Be- 
sides the libraries already mentioned, 
there aro the Manchester Free 
Libraries (1852), with an excellent 
reference library to which several 
special collections have been pre- 
sented. The John Rylonds Librarj- 
contains the great Althorp Librarj- 
and a splendid collection of early 
printed books. Literary and soientlflo 
associations of all kinds flourish. The 
Manchtsier Guardian (g.v.) is perhaps 
the leading Liberal daily newspaper 
in the coimtry. The city possesses no 
less than nine fine parks and more 
than thh'ty smaller open spaces. 
Heaton Park, containing Heaton 
House, at one time belonging to the 
earls of Wilton, is the largest: there 
are also Queen’s Park, Alexandra 
Park, and the Bellevue Zoological 
Gardens rvith a good collection of 
animals. Of the theatres, the prin- 
cipal are the Theatre Royal, Princes 
Theatre, and Queen’s Theatre. Miss 
Horniraan’s repertory company 'at 
the ‘ Gaiety ’ Theatre has been the 
school for a successful number of new 
dramatic authors. The concerts, first 
established by Sir Charles flaU6, 
have made M. an important musical 
centre. A municipal charter was 
granted to the to^vn in 1838, it 
became a city in 1853, and a county 
borough in 1889. It is divided into 
thirty wards, and the corporation 
is composed of thirty-one aldermen 
and ninety-tlu-eo councillors. The city 
rate amounts tooverfil, 090,000 ayear. 
They have had a lord mayor since 
1893. The municipal water supply 
comes from Longcndnle and Lake 
Thirlmero, and the city is well lighted 
with both gas and eloctrieity. There 
is an excellent serr-lco of electric 
trams of over 160 m. of track, owned 
by the Corporation since 1901. Com- 
munication is good, there aro lour 
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large railway stations — LondonRoad, 
Victoria, Central, and Excuange — 
the lines being the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, London and North-Wes- 
tern, the hlidland, Cheshiro lines. 
Great Northern, and Great Central 
railways. Tho city returns six mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Trade and commerce. — M. is re- 
garded as the centre ol the cotton 
trade and has earned the name ot 
‘ Cottonopolis,' but it must be re- 
membered that the spinning and 
weaving is almost entirely carried on 
in the many towns of Lancashire, ana 
the city is the distributing centre of 
eotton goods for tho whole world. It 
has thus lor long attracted a large 
number ot foreign merchants, especi- 
ally Germans. Apart from this mer- 
cantile side M. has large and very 
miscellaneous industries. The ma- 
chinery and engineering works are 
numerous. It is also one ot the largest 
centres of hat making, while clothing, 
mdia-rubber goods, chemical works, 
etc.j are among its special activities. 
M. is also the distributing centre for 
the food supply of one ot the densest 
populations m the world. The Man- 
chester Chamber ot Commerce dates 
from 1797 and is one of the oldest in 
the country. 

That M. was at one time occupied 
by the Romans is evident by the 
coins, pottery, etc., found there; it is 
also supposed to have been tho home 
ol Ina, King of Wessex (089). M. is 
mentioned in Domesday, it received 
a charter in 1301, tho manorial rights 
passing from the Gresiys to the Do la 
Wares, Wests, Lacys, and Mosleys 
successively, until 1845, when they 
became vested in the municipality. 
The city early became a flourisliiug 
manufacturing centre. Camden, who 
died in 1623, says: ‘ Where the Irk 
runs into the Irwell, on tho left-hand 
bank, and scarce three mUes from the 
Mersey, stands that ancient town 
called in Antoninus (according to 
different copies), Mancimmm and 
Mamtiium. Perhaps, as an inland 
town, it has the best trade of any in 
these northern parts. The fustian 
manufacture, called Manchester 
cottons, still continues there.’ During 
the Civil War it was besieged by the 
Royalists, but later we find it occupied 
by Prince Charles Edward (1745), and 
the M. regiment being raised to 
defend the Stuarts. In 1819 M. was 
the scene ot what was known as the 
Peterloo Massacre, which started tho 
Reform agitation. The crowd having 
met at St. Peter’s Fields, where the 
Free Trade Hall now stands, to 
jietition parliament, the yeomanry 
were called out, and many people 
were killed and injured. Since then 
M. has always taken an active part 


in politics, and has been markedly 
Liberal and progressive in its sym- 
pathies, especially in regard to lYee 
Trade, Its economic position giving 
rise to the name ‘ Manchester school ’ 
for the extreme laisses-Zaire school. 
Pop. (1910) 714,333. Nee John Reilly, 
History of Manchester, 1861; W. A. 
Shaw, Manchester Old and New, 1894; 
■T. Swindells, Manchester Streds and 
Manchester Men, 1906-7 (3 vols.). 

Manchester, a tn. in Hillsborough 
CO., state of New Hampshire, N. 
America, situated on the left bank of 
tho Slerrimac R., 18 m. S.S.E. of 
Concord, and 59 m. N.W. from 
Boston. The town is built on a plain 
at the height of 90 ft. above the riv-er, 
and is regularly laid out. The princi- 
pal street is wide, and is upwards of a 
mile in length, parallel to the river. 
There are four public squares in dif- 
ferent parts ot tho totvn, some of 
which ore handsomely ornamented. 
The houses are mostly of brick, but 
there are many wooden houses, some 
ot which are tasteful structures. The 
slope from the plateau on winch the 
town stands to tho river is occupied 
by the mills and houses of the work- 
men. M. possesses twelve chm’Ohes 
belonging to different denominations; 
and the educational establishments 
consist of a high school, two grammar 
schools, besides others of an inferior 
class. M. has risen into importance 
quite recently by reason ot tho water 
power, which affords great advan- 
tages to the manufactories here. Not 
far from the town the river has a fall 
of 64 ft. in a mile, which is taken 
advantage ol by means ol dams and 
canals, so that it turns many thou- 
sand spindles. The town is chiefly 
remarkable for its manufactures. 
There are also at M. print-works, 
paper-mills, machine-shops, found- 
ries, and other establishments. In the 
year 1839 this place only contained 
fifty inhabitants, but it has rapidly 
increased since that time. M. received 
its charter in 1S46. Pop. (1910) 
70,063, showing a 29T per cent, in- 
crease in the last twenty years. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, 
second Earl of (1602-71), an English 
general and statesman. Created 
Baron Montagu of Kimbolton in 1626 
and succeeded to his father’s title in 
1642. Both in the Short and Long 
Parliaments he identified himself 
with the popular and puritan cause 
against the king. Accused with the 
‘ live members ’ of high treason but 
exonerated by a bill passed in both 
houses. After the outbreak of civil 
war, M. raised money in London for 
tbe parliamentary forces, and in Aug. 
1643 he was put in command in place 
of Essex. Took Lynn Regis and Lin- 
coln, and fought at Marston Moor and 
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Newbury (second), but owing to Ms 
general lethargy was retired in favour 
of Cromwell. 

Manchester Guardian, a penny daily, 
established 1821. Began as a weekly 
paper. One of the foremost and most 
polished Liberal organs of the day. 
Long before the early eighties its 
advertisements could truthfully hoast 
a circulation not only throughout the 
cotton and woollen manufacturing 
districts, but in nearly every market 
town and village in the N. of England. 
As long ago as the early seventies its 
profits were estimated at £30,000 a 
year; it possessed a foreign service, a 
staff of special and ordinary corre- 
spondents, a corps of parliamentar- 
reporters, and was characterised by 
generally distinguished tone whic 
made it the equal, if not in some 
respects the superior, of the leading 
London dailies of that time. It is 
credited with often having published 
news during, and for a decade after, 
the Franco-German War some time 
in advance of the Times and the 
Standard. Early in its Mstory its 
columns were notable for the anti- 
corn law articles of Cobden. It has 
always preserved a strictly neutral 
attitude in regard to religious matters. 

Manchester Ship Canal. This canal 
was opened by Queen Victoria in May 
1894. Up to that time there had been 
barge navigation between Liverpool 
and Manchester along the rivers 
Mersey and IrwoU, and the Bridge- 
water Canal was extended to Runcorn 
in 1722. The first plan for a direct 
waterway between the two cities was 
made in 1825 by W. Chapman, and in 
1840 another was designed by H. 
Palmer, but it was not until 1882 
that a Bill was brought before parlia- 
ment in which the design of Sir E. 
Leader Williams for a canal with locks 
was adopted. Owing to opposition the 
Bill did not pass until 1885, and it was 
not until two years later that work 
was begun. The length of the canal is 
35} m.; it begins at Eastham on the 
Cheshire side of the Slersey and runs 
to Runcorn near or through the 
Mersey estuary, it then goes inland to 
Latohford, near Warrington, where 
tidal action ceases, and from there to 
Manchester it is ted by the waters of. 
the Mersey and Irwell. There are 
three entrance locks which keep tho 
water level nearly to mean high- 
water level. The original dejith of the 
canal was 2G ft., hut it has since been 
made 2 ft. deeper. At tho narrowest 
part it is 120 ft. wide, so that it is 
possible lor large vessels to pass one 
another. The canal is a splendid en- 
gineering feat. At Barton tho Bridge- 
water Canal crosses the R, Irwell on 
a swing-aqueduct, the first of the 
kind constructed in Englaud. This 


aqueduct is made of steel and worked 
by hydraulic power. The canal is 
crossed by five lines of railways, 
carried by high-level viaducts. There 
are also nine swing bridges for main 
roads, while underneath the canal 
great syphons are constructed to en- 
able the R. Gorvy to continue its 
course uninterrupted. At intervals 
along the whole length Of the canal 
there are wharv'es and works of all 
kinds, as at Runcorn and Weston 
Point, and at Manchester the docks 
cover an area of over 100 acres (water 
space), with over 6 m. of quay walls 
and 290 acres of wharf space. Tho 
immense advantage it has been to 
-—j- .... , - ihire and the 
1 more than 
outlay. In 

1911 the tonnage of vessels entering 
Manchester was 1,329,079, and that 
of those clearing 1,095,478. 

Manchineel, or Hippomane man- 
cinella, a tall tree with glossy, orato 
leaves, and small, inconspicuous 
flowers which are followed by a 
yellowish -green, apple-like fruit (order 
Euphorblaceffi). All parts of the tree 
are very acrid and poisonous. 

Manchuria, a eountrj' in the E. of 
Asia, lying between (2hina and 5Ion- 
goiia on the W. and N.W., and Korea 
and Russian territory on the E. and 
N. The R. Amur forms tho boundary 
on the N. It is divided into three 
provinces. Northern M., or Heil-ung- 
kiang; Central M., or Kirin; and 
Southern M., or Sheng-king. Tho 
northern and eastern part of tho 
country is very mountainous, the re- 
mainder being a plain wliioh stretches 
to the Gull of Liao-tung. The moun- 
tains S.E. of Kirhi rise to a height of 
8000 ft., the western ranges are 
chiefly volcanic. The principal rivers 
are the Sungari, Mutankiang, and 
Ussuri, they are all navigable by 
native junks, and tho city of Kirin 
on the Sungari can be reached by 
steamer. Mukden is the capital of M., 
situated in the province of Sheng-king 
and occupying a good position on tho 
R. Hun-ho. It is a city of consider- 
able size and importance (pop. 
150,000). Kirin is the principal city 
of the province of Kirin, and Hcl-lung- 
kiang of tho province of Hci-lung- 
kiang. The chief commercial town 
and port is Niuchwang, at tho head 
of tho Gulf of Liao-tung. Tho country 
is well supplied with railways, tho 
principal run from Poking to Kirin 
r-id Mukden, and tho no.vt in im- 
portance from Niuchwang to Petuna 
in the N.W. of Kirin. The mineral 
wealth, but partls’ explored, is great: 
coal and iron mines are extensively 
worked and the yield of precious 
stones is valuable. Opium and in- 
digo are largely grown, also cotton. 
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wheat, barley, tobacco, and millet. 
The tall millet forms a largo part of 
the peasants’ food. Potatoes and 
cabbages grow well, and many hardy 
fruits. The climate is very extreme, 
ranging from 90” F. in summer to 10” 
below zero in winter. The wild 
animals are numerous, hears, wUd 
boars, wolves, tigers, and panthers 
abound. The river fisheries are 
valuable. The country was originally 
Inhabited by the Manohus, and the 
first appearance of these people in 
China dates from the beginning of the 
10th century. For their relations with 
China see China. During the Boxer 
outbreak (1900) the Russians occu- 
pied the country. A convention was 
arranged (1902) between China and 
Russia, and the latt 
evacuate the province, 
their part of the agreer 
declared between Russia and Japan, 
the result being that at the con- 
clusion of peace (1905) Japan handed 
over M. to China. Russia and Japan 
both having special interests in M., 
it was necessary that an understand- 
ing should bo arranged vrith regard to 
their delimitations; also, British and 
other foreign interests had to be 
guarded in accordance with the 
principle of the ‘ open door ’ for Brit- 
ish and foreign commerce being unin- 
terfered with. A definite agreement 
delimiting spheres of influence and 
preserving the ‘ open door ’ was 
signed in 1912 between Russia and 
Japan. Area about 390,000 sq. m. 
Pop. 16,000,000, 

Mancini, Pasquale Stanislav (1817- 
88), a lawyer and statesman, bom 
near Aiiauo. He soon became a 
prominent publicist, and in 1848 par- 
ticipated in the Neapolitan move- 
ments, alter which he retired to 
Turin and practised as an advocate, 

1 being appointed professor of intcr- 
i national law at the university there, 
j In 1861 he became Minister of Public 
; Instruction for a short period. From 
, 1881-83 he was Minister of Foreign 

^ Affairs. He published PrelesUmi (li 
v) Diriito Infemcerionale. 

1 Mancinus, C. Hostilius, consul, 137 
P B.o.,- was defeated by the Numan- 
tines, and pmchased his safety by 
making a peace with them. The 
senate refused to recognise it, and 
■J delivered him over to the enemy, who 
' i refused to accept him. 

K Mandreans (Mandd- gnosis), an 
Eastern religious sect, now very few 
iy in numbers, residing on the eastern 
^ shores of the Tigris, and having a re- 
5,1 ligion derived from the N.T. but 
tainted with Jewish and Parsic ele- 
ments. They were called ‘ Christians 
of St. John ’ because they venerated 
> , John the Baptist, while they call 
;Sj; themselves ■ Subbk ’ or Baptists, and 


are therefore regarded hy the I^Io- 
hammedans as the Sabajans of the 
Koran. Their reUgious books are : 
Sidrd rahbd (Great, Book), Sidrd 
d'Yahyd (Book of John), Nolasia 
(hymns concerning baptism and the 
ascension of the soul after death), 
Drivdn (a ritual), and Asfar MalwCtsi 
(an wtrology). See Schaff and Jack- 

r ’ ” 

■ , Upper 

above 

Amarapura and Ava, about 386 m. 
N. of Rangoon. It formed the last 
capital (1860) of the kingdom of 
Burma. The walled city is now the 
miiitary cantonment of the British 
(Port Dufferin). There are many 
onasteries. 
ctensively. 

' . 185,000. 

M. district has an area of 2120 sq. m. 
Pop. 370,000. M. division has an area 
of 29,370 sq. m. Pop. 778.000. It is 
celebrated in Kipling’s popular poem. 
Sec O’Connor’s Mandalay^ 1907. 

'Mandamus. The principal applica- 
tion of the prerogative writ of man- 
damtts from the High Court is in coll- 
ing upon just ices of the peace to show 
cause why they should not exercise 
their jurisdiction In a particular case, 
and, generally speaking, the object of 
the writ is to enforce the performance 
of some duty or to test the legality of 
the performance by the inferior court 
of some duty of a public nature in 
respect of which there exists no other 
available and adequate legal remedy. 
But in theory it is a royal command 
which may be directed to any person, 
corporation, or inferior court (g.-u.) 
within the king’s dominions, requiring 
them to do something appertaining 
to their office and duty in accord- 
ance with right and justice. Hlustra- 
tions of its application : M. to a mayor 
and corporation to counsel them to 
receive and count votes ; to poor law 
guardians to compel them to appoint 
a vaccination officer ; to jxistices at 
Brewster Sessions to compel them to 
hear and determine applications for 
renewals of licences. 

Mandarin, the general name for a 
Chinese magistrate, or public official, 
civil or military. The civil Ms., chosen 
from the men of letters or scholars 
from every part of the country, arc 
divided into nine degrees, each con- 
sisting of two classes, the highest of 
which are (or were) ministers of state, 
coimsellors of the emperor, and presi- 
dents of the supreme court. Each 
order is distinguished by the button 
worn on the top of the cap, while the 
highest grade also wear a peacock’s 
feather at the back of the cap, not as 
a sign of office or rank, but as a re- 
ward for peculiar merit. The buttons 
C 
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of the higher orders are made of 
coloured coral, the lower of glass, and 
the lowest of gilt metal. 

Mandarin Duck, or Chinese Teal 
(Aix galericulata), a very small orna- 
mental waterfowl. The drake’s head 
has a long, erectile crest, green, 
puijile, and chestnut In colour, and a 
curious fan or sail. A duck and drake 
are an extraordinarily devoted pair. 

Mandarin Orange, a fruit with red- 
dish rind and dark red pulp, home 
by Citrus nobilis, the Noble orange, 
which according to Sir J. Hooker is a 
variety of C. auraniium. 

Mandate, in .Scots law, a contract 
(founded directly on the Mandatum 
of Roman law) in which one person 
(the mandant) employs another (the 
mandatory) as his agent. Generally 
speaking, the serrtces of the manda- 
tary are Impliedly gratuitous, lor the 
execution of a mandatum in Roman 
law was essentially the discharge of 
an offlee of friendship, and never 
really lost its character of a fiduciary 
relationship. It is of but little im- 
portance in Soots law at the present 
day, and really forms no more than 
one, and that a very unusual branch, 
of the ordinary contract of principal 
and agent. The mandatoiT, where he 
becomes a gratuitous baUee of the 
mandant's property, is liable only for 
gross negligence ; If paid, the ordinary 
principles as to the liability of a paid 
agent apply. 

Mandevilla, a genua of tall climbing 
shrubs, natives of Central America, 
of the order Apocynaceee. Many 
species bear la^e, shorvy funnel- 
shaped flowers in simple racemes ; 
but M. suavdlens is the only species 
much grown. It requires stovehouse 
treatment, and produces handsome 
snow-white fragrant blooms. 

Mandeville, Bernard de (1070-1733), 
an English philosopher arid satirist, 
born at Dordrecht, where his father 
was a physician. He was educated at 
the Erasmus School, Rotterdam, and 
at the Leyden University. In 1091 
he took his medical degree and came 
to England, but did not practise 
mdely. His fame rests on his Fable of 
the Bees, or Private Vices Public Bene- 
fits, which appeared first in 1705, and 
later editions in 1714 and 1723. It 
was primarily vTitten as a political 
satire on the state of England in 1705, 
when Marlborough’s ministry was 
accused by the Tories of advocating 
the French War for personal reasons. 
He also wrote Free Thoughts on Re- 
ligion, The Origin of Honour, The 
Planter's Charity, etc. See J. M. 
Robertson, Pioneer Humanists, 1907. 

Mandeville, Sir John, was tho 
ostensible author only of a book of 
travels bearing his name, written 
about the middle of tho 14th century. 
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giving an account of journeys in tho 
East, including India and tho Holy 
Land. It appears to have been com- 
piled from the writings of William 
of Boldensele, Odcric of Pordenone, 
and Vincent de Beauvais. The name 
of M. was probably fictitious. 

Mandi, a small native state of the 
Punjab (N.E.), India, on the S. slope 
of the Himalayas. The town is on tho 
Beas, 45 m. N.W. of Simla. Pop. 
8000. Area of the feudatory state 
1200 sq. m. Pop. 175,000. See 
Mandi State Gazetteer, 1908. 

Mandible (Lat. mandibulum, tho 
jaw), a name applied in anatomy and 
zoology to the jawbone. In birds it 
signifies both upper and lower jaws 
together with their horny integu- 
ment, although the terms maxilla 
and mandibula are sometimes used 
to refer respectively to the upper and 
lower parts. In mammals the term 
only applies to the under jaw. In 
Insects it applies to the anterior, 
upper, or outer pair of jaws. 

Mandingoes, Mandingos, Mandin- 
gans, Mande-nga, or Mandina, the 
names of an important division of 
Sudanese negro peoples of W. Africa, 
especially in Senegambia, between 
the headwaters of the Niger and the 
Senegal. Among the chief tribes and 
dialects are tho Soni-nkd, the Swa- 
ninlu people of Azer and the S.W. 
Sahara, tho Mallnke, and the Bamana 
(incorrectly - — • • - 

tribes are th 
and the Jah 

or nka means people). They are 
highly intelligent, were early leather 
and metal workers, traders, and 
herdsmen, and are marked by a pas- 
sionate iovo of music. The majority 
represent a mixture of negro, Berber, 
and Arab elements. The Mandi 
speech is very widely diffused, and 
largely employed by translators. The 
empire of Melle (Mfili) was founded by 
their ancestors under Musa (1311-31). 
They were eonquered by the Sonrhal 
(Songhai) about 1500. They ore 
zealous Mohammedans, estimated at 
over 10,000,000 in number. See 
Binger, Du Niger au Qolfe de Guinie, 
1892 ; Lugard, A Tropical Depend- 
ency, 1905; Johnston, lAberia, 1906 ; 
Marc, Le Pays Mossi, 1909. 

Mandia, a dlst. and tn. of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, British India. The. 
town (capital) is on tho Narbndd, 
50 m. S.E. of Jabalpur. Area (dlst.) 
5056 sq. m. Pop. (dist.) 320,000; (tn.) 
about 5500. 

Mandogarh, or Mandu, a deserted 
town of Dhar state. Central India, 
stretehing for 8 m. along the crest of 
the Vindhyas, 35 m. from Indore. It 
was tho capital of tho anoient Sloham- 
medan kingdom of Malwa, and has 
ruins of a fine mosque of Patlian 
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architecture. , Sec Campbell, Oaceticer 
of Bamiiny (part ii., vol i.), 1896. 

Mandoline, a stringed musical in- 
Etrument of the lute family (treble 
member), but with deeper convexity 
of back. It is of Italian origin, but is 
now common in most civilised lands. 
The two chief varieties are the Nea- 
politan twith four pairs of metallic 
strings), and the Milanese (with five 
pairs). It is played with a plectrum 
or quill of tortoise-shell, whale-bone, 
or some pliable substance, held in the 
right hand. The fingerboard, or neck, 
has many frets across. Sec Grove, 
Viet, of iluiric, vol. iii. 

Mandrake, or Mandragora, a small 
genus of perennial plants of the order 
Solanaceie, of exceptional legendary 
interest. They are stemless plants, 
with thick tap roots and dark-green 
wrinkled leaves. M. autumnalis bears 
pale purple flowers in September, and 
ill. offidnar white or blue flowers in 
May, followed by yellow, globose 
fruit. Both have been supposed to be 
the M. of Genesis, and the plants were 
and still are credited with many 
miraculous properties. 

Mandrel, a cylindrical bar or spindle 
which is used for a variety of purposes 
in engineering : the M. is often driven 
into a hole to afford a purchase. The 
name is also used technically for 
speolflo parts of a machine, e.g, the M. 
of a lathe, etc. 

Mandrill, a large W. African baboon 
with immense canine teeth and other 
features in which it approaches the 
carnivora. Its large blood-red isoliial 
callosities, and huge, naked, gaudily- 
striped cheeks, render it one of the 
most hideous creatures In nature. It 
is insectivorous. 

Mandsaur, or Mandesur, a tn. of 
Gwalior state. Central India, on a 
trib. of the Chambal, 106 m. N.tV. of 
Indore. A treaty was signed here 
(1818) ending the Maratha-Pindari 
War. There is trade in opium. Pop. 
about 21,000. 

Manduria, a tn. of Lecce prov., 
S. Italy, 22 m. S.E. of Taranto. 
Pliny describes its ancient well. 
Olives, fruit, grain, and wine are pro- 
duced. Pop. (\vith Uggiano Monte- 
fuseo) 13,000. 

Mandvi : 1. A seaport of Cutch, 
India, on the Gulf of Catch, 35 ra. 
S.W.ofBhuJ. Onceanimportantcom- 
mercial emporium, it is still a port of 
call lor British India steamers, and 
has direct steamship communication 
with Bombay. Pop. about 25,000. 
2. A tn. of Bombay, British India, on 
the Tapti, 30 m. from Surat. Pop. 
5000. 

Manerbio, a tn. of Brescia prov., 
Lombardy, N. Italy, on the Mella, 
13 m. S.S.W. of Brescia. Pop. 5300. 

Manes, or D1 Manes (‘ the good 


gods ’), in Roman mythology the dis- 
embodied and immortal spirits of the 
dead, also applied somewhat inde- 
finitely to the powers of the lower 
world. They were regarded as gods, 
and only propitiated with offerings, 
especially at certain festivals (Paren- 
talia and Feralia). Cf. Lakes and 
Penates. See Ovid, Fasti, ii. 
535, 617, 842; Cicero, De Leg. ii. 9. 
22; Wissowa, Religion und K’uUus 
der Romer (1902). 

Manet, Eldouard (1832-83), a French 
realistic genre and portrait painter, 
regarded as the founder of impres- 
sionism. He was sent on a voyage to 
Bio de Janeiro (1818), but persisted 
in taking up an artist’s career, and 
became a pupil of Couture and Cour- 
bet. He travelled widely in Europe, 
and devoted much time to studymg 
the Spanish masters in the Louvre. 
He became head of the Ecolo des 
Batignolles (1863). His works were 
severely criticised and often rejected 
by the Salon. They include ‘ Buveur 
d’Absintho ’ (c. 1800), ‘Enfant d 
I’dpde,’ ‘Bon Book’ (1873), ‘ Olympia’ 
(1865), ‘ The Garden ’ (1870), first of 
the plein air paintings, and portraits 
of Zola, M. A. Broust, and Rochefort 
(1881). See ' ■ ’ 7 ’ . 

(1867), Bozlre 
Von Tsohudl 
(1904); Geffrc . 

(1893). 

Manetho, an Egyptian priest and 
historian. He lived during the reign 
of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), and 
was probably a native of Sobennytus 
in the Delta. His wiitings were the 
history and theology of ancient 
Egypt, his greatest work was the his- 
tory of Egypt written in Greek. Only 
fragments have come down to us, 
saved by Josephus, and the tables of 
dynasties of the kings divided into 
three books. The Christian chrono- 
graphers have kept for us a great deal 
of his work, though many of them 
differ and are, therefore, untrust- 
worthy. Julius Africanus, Eusebius, 
and Georgius Ssmcellus have all 
banded dorvn quotations and refer- 
ences that are valuable. The frag- 
ments of M.’s work have formed the 
accepted foimdation for the present 
scheme of the Egyptian dynasties 
with their allotted periods. See A. 
Wiedemann, Aegyglische Qcsehichte. 
1884. 

Manettia, a genus of eve^reen 
climbing plants of the order Rubiacea;, 
natives of tropical America. M. 
liiteo^ubra bears scarlet, white, and 
orange flow'ors from March to Decem- 
ber, and is valuable for pillars in the 
stovehouse. 

Manfalut, a tn. of Upper Egypt, 
Africa, on the Nile, 20 m. N.W. of 
Assiut. It contains Coptic churches. 
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There are woollen manufactures. Pop. 
ahont 14,000. 

Manfred (1231-66), Ejng of SicUy 
and natural son of the Emperor 
Frederick II., on whose death he 
acted as regent In Italy, during the 
minority of his nephew, Conradin. 
In 1258, on a rumour of the death of 
the latter, he was proclaimed King of 
the Two Sicilies and crowned at 
Palermo. He was thereupon excom- 
municated by the pope, but marched 
Into the papal territory and wa.s ac- 
knowledged masterof Tuscany. Later, 
however. Pope Urban IV. re-excom- 
municated him, and bestowed his 
kingdom on Charles I. of Anjou, and 
finally he was defeated and killed at 
Benevento. M.'s government was 
beneficial to the country. Ho estab- 
lished schools in aU the large cities, 
founded Manfredonia, and buUt the 
harbour of Salerno. 

Manfredonia, a tn. of Foggla prov., 
Italy, on the Gulf of M., an inlet of 
the Adriatic, 22 m. N.E. of Foggia. 
It was founded by Manfred of Sicily 
(1263), 2 m. E. of the ancient 
Sipontum. The Turks pillaged it 
(1620). Figs, almonds, and carobs are 
exported. There are salt lagoons 
near. Pop. (com.) 12,000. 

Mangaldan, a tn. of Pangasinan 
prov., Luzon, Philippine Is., near S. 
shore of the Gulf of Lingayen. It is 
connected by a high-road with 

" - — '‘’"no. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; galur, a seaport 

; Madras, British 

India, cap. of S. Kanara dist., on the 
Malabar coast, 126 m. N.N.W. of 
Calicut. Coorg, coffee, and popper 
are exported. It is the headquarters 
of a (lerman (Basel Lutheran) 
mission, has a government college, 
and a Jesuit college of St. Aloysius 
(both connected with hladras Uni- 
versity). Weaving, ' " ' ’ 

shipbuilding arc among 
It bravely resisted 2 , . 
army (1782-83). Pop. 44,000. 

Mangan, James (Clarence) (1803- 
49) an Irish poet. He wrote for the 
Nation (founded 1842), and con- 
tributed to many Irish newspapers 
under various pseudonyms. Antho- 
togia Germanica (1845), and Romances 
and Ballads of Ireland (1850), were 
among his chief works. See 0*Dono- 
ghue’s Life and Writings of Siangan, 
1897, editions of Poems, 1903,^and 


carbonates in iron ores. Tno mecai is 


somewhat difficult to reduce ; it is 
best prepared by mixing the oxide or 
the carbonate with charcoal and 
subjecting the mixture to a high 
temperature. ■ The metal is dark 
brown or black In colour, takes a high 
polish and has a specific graiity of 7. 
It oxidises readily, evolves hydrogen 
slowly from water and rapidly from 
sulphuric and hydrochloric' acids. It 
is used commercially for the pro- 
duction of ferromanganese and of 
various kinds of steel. The chief com- 
pounds are: Manganous Oxide (MnO ), 
a dark powder obtained by igniting 
the higher oxides in a current of 
hydrogen ; Trimanganese Tetroxide 
(MnjO,), a reddish powder obtained 
by heating any oxide in the presence 
of air ; Slanganese Sesguioxide 
(MdjO,), a dark brown powder ob- 
tained by heating any oxide in a 
mixture of nitrogen (75 per cent.) and 
oxygen (25 per cent.); Manganese 
Dioxide (MnO,), a black solid found 
native as pyrolusito, and prepared 
as a hydroxide by shaking up the 
manganous hydroxide, MnlOH)., 
with chlorine water. It may be used as 
a source of oxygen when heated alone 
orwith sulphuric acid: thomanganates 
of the alkalies, formed by fusing 
manganese dioxide with the hy- 
droxides of the alkalies: the perman- 
ganates of the alkalies, formed by 
treating the manganates with aoids; 
Slanganotts Sulphide (MnS), formed 
by precipitating soiutions of man- 
ganese salts witli ammonium sulphide; 
Manganous Sulphate (MnSOi), a pink 
crystalline solid, formed by heating 
the dioxide with strong sulphuric 
acid. ” ‘"’’-■■•’i (MnCl.), a 

red id by pass- 
ing „ acid over 

heated manganese carbonate. Some 
of the salts of manganese are used in 
— treatment of anosmia 
The manganates and 
of sodium and potas- 
sium are used in solution as disinfect- 
ing fluids. 

■' ' — — Mangalaren, a 

' prov., Luzon, 

‘ . of the Agno 

■ i ' ■ ngayen. Pop. 

13,009. ■ 

Mange, a parasitic disease of the 
skin caused by the presence of minute 
mange-mites. They are of four main 
kinds: (1) Sarcoptes, which burrow 

i, V Bkin; (2) Psoroptes; (3) 

and (4) Dermatodectes, 
more superficial in their 
M. affects the horse, cow, 
dog, cat, and also man. 

■ ■ " ■ notifiable 
a.s also is 
beep scab. 

■ '■ lasy dress- 
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Mangel Wurzel, or Mangold, an im- 
portant root crop rich in cano sugar, 
and derived like sugar beet and 
garden beet from Bda mariiimai a 
weed (order Chenopodiaceje), found 
on the English S. coast. The varieties 
of M. are of three types — ^long, 
tankard, and globe, red, yellow, or 
orange in colour. Many varieties are 
suited to special conditions, and the 
gold tankard is the most nutritious. 
Tho fruit is a rough Integument con- 
taining four or five seeds, and Is 
drilled in April in rows 20 to 30 In. 
apart, the young plants being sub- 
sequently singled out 10 to 14 In. 
apart in tho rows. The crop requiring 
a warm dry climate, is grown chiefly 
in the S. of England, thriving best in 
richly manured, deci^, clay loams. 
The root is very sensitive to fi’ost and 
must be lifted in October, before it is 
ripe; it Is kept in clamps till February 
before feeding to stock, 

Manghishlak, a region on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. Cap. 
Fort Alesandrovsk. Area 60,000 
sq. m. Pop. 150,000. 

Mangifera, a genua of tropical ever- 
green trees (order Anacardiaceoe) with 
alternate entire leaves and panicles 
of small flowers, followed by edible 
fruits. Specimens are sometimes 
grown In loam and sandy peat In the 
hothouse and occasionally ripen the 
fruit. 

Manglaitr, a tn. In the dist. of 
Saharanpur, United Provinces, India, 
60 m. N.E. of Meerut, Pop, 10,000. 

Mangnall, Richmal (1769-1820), a 
schoolmistress, was probably bom at 
Manchester, and received her educa- 
tion at Crofton Hall, near Wakefield, 
Yorksliire, She afterwards joined the 
staff, and eventually became head of 
the school. She has written: His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions 
for the Use of Young People, 1800; 
Half an Hour* a Ijounge, or Poeras, 1805; 
Compendium of Geography, 18X5. 

Mango, the kidney-shaped fruit, 
yellow and red In colour, of the 
‘ ■ ' indica) which 

■ both for the 

' »us medicinal 

and economic uses. 

Mangonel (from mangonellus a 
diminutive of Lat. mangonum, an 
engine of war), the name ^ven to a 
contrivance used in ancient and 
medireval times for throwng stones 
at a fortress, etc. It was worked by a 
counterpoise and bad much in com- 
mon ^Yith the ballista. 

Mangosteen, the brown orange-like 
fruit, filled ■with a most delicio\isly 
flavomed sweet pulp, of an evergreen 
tropical tree. {Garcinia mangoslana) 
with red unisexual flo^Ycrs (order 
Guttiferre). 

Mangrol, a seaport on the S.W. 


coast of Kathiawar, India, 69 m. 
W.N.W. of Diu. Pop. 15,000. 

Man^ove, or Hhizophora, a genus 
of tropical trees of great value in re- 
claiming coast land. The seeds ger- 
minate upon the parent tree, sending 
down roots of considerable size, and 
forming as the trees grow a great net- 
work which retains vegetable matter, 
and gradually converts swamps into 
solid ground. The fruit of Rhizophora 
mangle is edible. 

Manhattan, the co. seat of Riley 
CO., Kansas, U.S.A., 52 m. N.W. of 
Topeka on the Kansas R. It has iron 
foundries and manufs. machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 5722. 

Ma^attan Island, situated at the 
mouth of the Hudson R,, U.S.A. Its 
length is about 13 m., and its greatest 
width about 21 m. It forms the 
commercial and financial centre and 
borough of Manhattan, which is the 
chief residential part of New York 
City. Tho rocks of which it Is 
formed rise to a height of more than 
240 ft. in the N. of the island. Peter 
Minuit, the first Dutch governor- 
general, bought it from tho Indians 
in 1626 for the equivalent of 25 dol- 
lars (£5). 

Maniago, a tn. In the prov, of 
Udine, Italy, 25 m. W.N.W. of 
Udine. Pop. 6500. 

Manicheoism, a religion professed 
and taught by a Persian named Mani 
(216 A.D.), a man of noble birth and a 
native of Ecbatana. Ho was well 
educated by his lather, and brought 
up as a Baptist, a sect connected ^vith 
the Mandoeans. From an early age 
Mani questioned the truth of his 
religious teaching, and at twenty -five 
he proclaimed ms new faith. At the 
time of his birth two great religions, 
utterly opposed to one another, were 
the accepted creeds of the world he 
knew. One was Mithraism, an Iranian 
creed, and the other was Cliristianity. 
These two beliefs, although opposed, 
had many things in common, lllani 
had studied both, and also the ancient 
Persian Magism, ■while his o%Yn now 
faith combined many points from 
each creed. M. was a dual system of 
religion; good and e'Yil reigned as 
equal powers: the first man was a 
product of Satan, though containing 
a spark of the light of God. iMani be- 
lieved he was the last of the chosen 
prophets, preached that Noah and 
Abraham were also prophets, and 
probably Zoroaster and Buddha ; he 
also taught a curious, shadouT. 
spiritual belief in Jesus Christ, though 
he did not allow He had been a man. 
or suffered and died. Mani travelled 
to India, and through Asia to China, 
preaching his faith and gaining many 
believers. The Persian king, Shapur I., 
■was certainly influenced by his teach- 
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mg; Honaizd, his successor, was greatest Improvement is the con- 
tolerant and mterested m this faith, stniction of a deep and safe harbour. 

succeeded Hor- which has greatly increased the im- 
i^d was a believer m the power of portance of the commerce. M. is now 
Uie pnestly caste of Magiai^, who, the greatest hemp market in tho 
bitterly hostile to Mam and his creed, world, and Is also a famous port for 
secured his deliverance into their the export of sugar, copra, and to* 
han(^ to be dealt Tnth. They cruci- bacco, and the import of food-stuffs 
fled him, and flayed the body while and manufactured articles. Pop. 
yet alive. His followers were perse* 225,000. 

cuted with great cruelty, but the Manila Bay, a largo bay on the W. 
religion continued to increase in the of the island Luzon, Philippine Is. 
number of its followers, many people Its mouth is 10 m. ^vide, and it ex- 
died for their faith, and the belief pands in the interior to a width of 
itself existed, though modified by 35 m. 

Cau!istjaD influences, until the 13th Maiiilius, Gatus, a Homan tribune 
century, and is foimd continually at in 6G b.c. succeeded in getting a law 
the base of various early and medi- passed which gave to freedmen the 
$eval heresies, as the Bozonists, Aibi- right of voting in the same tribe as 
genses, etc. See Hecherchts sur le their patroni. On this being declared 
ManicMisme (Brussels), 1908, P. void by the senate, he endeavoured to 
Cumont, etc. secure Pompey's assistance by pro* 

Manifest (from Lat. manifestitSt posing to confer on him supreme 
plain), a document, signed by the command in the war against Mithri- 
master of a vessel, and containing a dates. 

list of all the packages or separate Manilius, Marcus or Gaius, a Homan 
items of freight on board the vessel, poet, lived probably in the reign of 
with their distinguishing marks, Aiigustus or Tiberius. He was the 
numbers, destination, description, author of a Latin didactic poem 
etc. It is designed for tho use and about astronomy and astrology en- 
information of tho Custom House titled Asironomxcat a work in five 
oflacers. books, the flwt two of which treat of 

Mainiesto, formerly a publlo de- astronomy as the foundation of as- 
claration of a prince to begm war and trology: the rest of the influence of 
explaining his motives. It was pub- constellations on human destiny, 
llshed within his own territory and Manilla Hemp, tho fibre obtained 
communicated to other states through from iVuso icxtilxSy which grows and 
the channels of diplomacy, is cultivated in tho Philippines, The 

Manihiki or Penrhyn Islands are coarser fibre being utilised for cordage 
situated in tho Pacific Ocean, N. of and sail-cloth, and the finer for Iiand- 
the Society Is., and to the W. of the kerchiefs and scarves. 

Marquesas. The chief islands are Manin, Daniel (1804-57), an Itaban 
Penrhyn, M., and Caroline, They patriot, elected, during the r^olution 
were annexed to Great Britain during of 1848, president of the Venetian 
the 19th century, and are part of Republic. From 1831 ho became a 
New Zealand for administrative pur- recognised leader of Liberal opmiqn m 
poses. Area 50 sq, m. Pop. 1700. Venice; in 1847 ho was thrmvn into 

■ ''irbs and ever- prison for a spirited public address of 

’der Euphor- which ho was tho author. During the 
■ a poisonous annexation of Lombardy to 1 ictl- 

plant, is extensively cultivated in mont, M. laid do\vn his mithqrity, 
tropical America for the production but on the defeat of the Sardinian 
of cassava and tapioca, S’ee Cassava, army at Novara, March 23, 1849, no 
Manikaland, a region in S.E. Africa, resumed it, and was tho antaatmg 
which ionns part of Portuguese B. spirit of the entire population oi 
Africa, and part of Rhodesia, crossed Venice during tho heroic defence oi 
by the railway from Fort Salisbury the city for four months against tne 
to Beira. Tho district produces gold, besieging Austrian army. On Aug. 

Manila, tho cap. and principal port Venice capitulated, but M., with forty 
of tho Philippine Is., on the W. coast of the principal citizens, being ex* 
of the island of Luzon, at tho mouth eluded from all stipulations, quitteu 
of the Pasig. It was founded in tho city. He retired to Paris, where 
1571 by the Spaniards, but was cap- ho died. oo> 

tured by the American troops imder Manmg,FrederickEdwara(Ial/*D.3;, 
General Wesley Merritt in 1897, and by birth an Irishman, in 1833 ^v^nt to 
since then many improvements have New Zealand and settled at Onaki, 
taken place, both in and about tho and in this country he was mnuo a 
city. The railu'ay service has been naturalisedMaori. He took part in tno 
extended, and the small tramways wars of 1846 and 1801, and In loO.} 
have been replaced by an American was made a judge for tho Purpose oi 
electric street-railway. But tUo settling titles of land. He >vrotc: uia 
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New Zealand, 1863 ; The Historu of 
the War in the North in 1845, 1876. 

Manioc, or Mandioo, see CASaAV.4.. 

Manipur: 1. A native state of India, 
lying between Assam and Upper 
Burma. It consists of a valley sur- 
rounded by mountains, the principal 
products being tea, rice, cotton, 
opium, and tobacco. It is a depen- 
dency oi Assam, and is under British 
rule. Area 8460 sq. m. Pop. about 
285,000. 2. Or Imphal, the cap. of 
the state of Manipur, 236 m. N.W. of 
JUandalay. Pop. 67,000. 

Manis, see Panoomn. 

Manissa (ancient Magnesia ad 
Sipylum), a tn. of Asia Minor, 20 m. 
N.B. of Smyrna. It possesses a num- 
ber of mosques and other buildings, 
among them the palace of Kara 
Osman Oglu. It also manufs. cotton. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Manistee, the co. seat of Manistee 
CO., Jllohigan, U.S.A., on the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, 110 m. N.W. of 
Grand Rapids. It produces large 
quantities of lumber and salt. Pop. 
(19101 12,381. 

Manitoba, a prov. of the Dominion 
of Canada, knotvn as the ‘ home of the 
world’s finest wheat.’ The prov., which 
is 1260 m. long, includes the whole 
of Lake Manitoba, the greater part of 
lakes Winnipeg and Winnlpegosis, 
the Dauphin and Swan lakes in the 
N.W,, the Pelican and White Water 
lakes in the S.W., and many smaller 
lakes ; the total area under water in 
the province is 9405 sq. ra. The sur- 
face of the province is, on the whole, 
level, though there are some hilly 
tracts, such as the Turtle Hills in the 
S.W. and the Riding Hills further N:, 
which are well wooded. In the E. is 
a continuation of the old crystalline 
rock formation which prevails in M., 
and some of the scenery is wild and 
rugged in character. The chief rivers 
are the Assiniboinc (480 m.) and Red 
River (665 ro., of which over 500 
are in U.S.A.). The cUmate is dry 
and healthy on the whole; hailstorms 
often damage the growing crops. The 
trees include the elm, oak, aspen, 
maple, poplar,eto.,andmany varieties 
of fruits are gro^vn. The principal 
crop is wheat, for the cultivation of 
which the soil is especially suitable, 
and in addition oats, barley, and 
potatoes are grown. The mineral 
wealth of the province is not of very 
much importance, but lignite has 
been found in the M. portion of the 
Turtle Mts., and good coal in the 
S.B. ; there are also salt springs in 
the N.W. The industries are mainly 
agricultural, dairy farming being on 
the increase, whilst horses, cattle, 
swine, and poultry are reared. The 
capital and centre of trade is Win- 
nipeg (250,000), whilst other towns 


worthy of mention are Brandon 
(14,453), St. Boniface (9991), and Por- 
tage la Prairie (6500). The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed for five years, an 
executive council of seven members, 
and a legislative assembly of forty- 
two members. The province sends 
four members to the Canadian Senate, 
and ten to the House of Commons. 
The area is 255,732 sq. m. (including 
the part of Keewatin annexed in 
1912), and the pop. 455,614, of which 
there are more Presbjderians than 
members of any otlier sect. Agita- 
tions took place in M. concerning the 
eastern boundary till 1884, and in con- 
nection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. . 

Manitoba Lake, a fresh-water lake 
of Manitoba, Canada, 60 m. S.W. of 
Lake Winnipeg. It has an area of 
1900 sq. m., with a length of 120 m., 
and a width of 25 m. Irregular in 
shape and tideless, the lake is drained 
by the Little Saskatchewan R. into 
Lake Winnipeg. 

Manitou, a tn. of El Paso co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 6 m. N.W. of 
Colorado Springs. Its position, over 
6000 ft. above sea-level, in the 
midst of beautiful scenery at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak, makes it an im- 
portant centre for summer visitors. 
It has also mineral springs, giving it 
nn additional attraction. The ‘ Gar- 
den of the Gods ’ is close by. Pop. 
(1910) 1357. 

Manitou, the name given by 
several American Indian tribes to the 
presiding spirits which figure in their 
religious beliefs. Their number Is un- 
limited, as individuals are each sup- 
posed to have a M. or protecting 
spirit. The M. is in almost all cases 
some animal chosen by the Individual 
to be the object of his worship. 

Manitou; 1. A small tn. in Colorado 
U.S.A. It is a great summer resort, 
many visitors being attracted by its 
mineral springs. Pop. 1300. 2. A 

market tn. of the Canadian Paeifle 
Railway, Manitoba, Canada, 102 m. 
S.W. of Winnipeg. It has flour mills 
and creamery. Pop. 640. 

Manitoulin Islands — comprising 
Grand Manitoulin or Sacred Isle, 
Little Manitoulin or Cockburn Isle 
belonging to Canada, and Drummond 
Isle belonging to the state of Michi- 
gan — are situated in Lake Huron. 
Grand Manitoulin Is 90 m. long by 
5 to 30 m. broad. Pop. 2000. 

Manitowoc, the co. seat of Manito- 
woc CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Lake 
Michigan, and on the Chicago and 
North-Western and the Wisconsin 
Central railroads. Its harbour is 
good, and its lake trade considerable, 
large quantities of grain being ex- 
ported. It manufs. machinery, iron 
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goods, and agricultural Implements. 
Pop. (1910) 13,027. 

Manizales, a tn. in the dept, ol 
Manizales, Colombia, 73 m. S. ol 
Medellin. The inhabitants are en- 
gaged in gold mining. Pop. 20,000. 

Mankato, the co. seat of Blue Earth 
CO., Minnesota, U.S.A., on the 
Minnesota R., 85 m. S.W. of St. 
Paul. It has stone quarries, iron 
foundries, and machine shops, and 
manufs. cigars and cement. Poo. 
(1910) 10,365. 

Manley, Mrs. Mary de la Riviere 
(1663-172'l), an author, wrote several 
plays, two of which. The Ix)sl Lover 
and TAeBoi/aZMfscAie/, wereproduced 
in 1696 respectively at Drury Lane 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She led an 
irregular life, and published several 
scurrilous works. She is best re- 
membered for the Secret Memoirs and 
Manners of Several Persons ofi 
Quality of hath Sexes from the New 
Atlantis (1709-10), in which she 
slandered many well-knotvn folk. 
After her death Curll published Mrs. 
Manley's History of her own Life and 
Times, subsequently called The 
Adventures of Rivclla. 

Manlius, M., consul 392 B.C.; took 
refuge in the capitol when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls in 390. One night, 
when the Gauls endeavoured to 
ascend the capitol, M. was roused 
from his sleep by the cackling of the 
geese; collecting hastily a body of 
men, he succeeded in driving back 
the enemy who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic 
deed he is said to have received the 
surname of Capitolinus. In 385 he 
defended the cause of the plebeians 
who were suffering severely from the 
harsh and cruel treatment of their 
patrician creditors. In the foilowing 
year he was charged with high 
treason by the patricians and being 
condemned to death by the people, 
he was hmled down the Tarpeian 
Rock by the tribunes. The members 
of the Manila gens accordingly re- 
solved that none of them should over 
bear in future the praenomen of 
Marcus. 

Manlleu, a tn. in Catalonia, Spain, 
40 m. N. of Barcelona. Pop. 6000. 

Manly, a tn. of Cumberland co., 
New South Wales, 8 m. N.E. of 
Sydney. Pop. 5000. 

Mann, Horace, LL.D. (1796-1859), 
an American educationist, born at 
Franklin, Massachusetts, graduated 
at Brown University, Providence, 
and commenced the study of law. 
Elected to the legislatimo of Massa- 
chusetts in 1827, and in 1836 to the 
state Senate, of which he became 
president. He was for eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education. 
In 1843 he made a visit to educational 


establishments In Europe. His Report 
was reprinted both In England and 
Amerlea. In 1848 he was elected to 
Congress, as the successor of ex- 
president J ohn Quincy Adams, whose 
example he followed in energetic 
^position to the extension of slavery. 
His principal works are his educa- 
tional reports, and Slavery, Letters, 
and Speeches, 1851. See Life by his 
wife, 1865; also C. A. Hubbell, 
Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot, and 
Reformer, 1910. 

Mann, Sir Horace, see Wau>ole, 
Horace. 

Mann, Tom (6. 1856), a British 
working-class leader, formerly presi- 
dent of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and now vice- 
president of the Workers’ Union, of 
which ho was one of the founders. Ho 
worked from nine to fourteen on farm 
or in mine, served apprenticeship in 
engineering for seven years at Bir- 
mingham, settled in London in 1877, 
joined A.S.E. in 1881, and became a 
Socialist in 1885. He was one of the 
leaders of the Great Dock Strike 
(1889), has been secretary of the 
I.L.P., and first secretary of the 
London Reform Union and of the 
NationM Democratic League, and has 
thrice stood as parliameutair candi- 
date. After residing in Australia, 
whore he eontlnued Ills Socialist pro- 
paganda and was imprisoned, he re- 
turned to England, where he became 
leader of the newly rising Syndicalist 
movement, and was imprisoned for' 
his connection with the • Don’t 
Shoot I ’ manifesto to soldiers. 

Manna, a name given to a variety 
of natural products. Many people 
suppose the M. eaten by the Israelites 
in the wilderness to have been 
Lecanora esculenta, an edible lichen 
which Is removed from rocks by 
wind and carried long distances. 
According to others, it is the gummy 

sacch by a 

tree, ■ punc- 
tured . < 9CCUS. 

The M. or flowering ash {Fraxinus 
ornus) exudes a sweet substance con- 
taining mannito, a sugar commonly 
fmmd in many forms of vegetable 
life. In Calabria the M. gatherers 
make incisions in the tree boles to 
stimulate the exudation. 

Mannargudi, a tn. in the dist. of 
Tanjore, JIadras Presidency, India, 
22 m. E.S.E. of Tanjore. Its pagoda 
is noteworthy. Pop. 20,000. 

Manners, Lord John James Robert, 
seventh Duko of Rutland (1818-1906), 
a statesman, entered parliament ns a 
Tory In 1841, and became one of tho 
■ Young England ’ party. Ho figures 
In Coninysby as Lord Henry Sidney, 
and in other of his leader’s novels. In 
1852, and again in 1858, ho was First 
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Commissioner ol Works, with a scat 
In tho cabinet, in the Derby adminis- 
.tration; and under Disraeli (1874*80) 
and Salisbury (1885-86) he held the 
office of Postmaster-(5eneral. In 
Salisbury's second ministry (1S86-92) 
he was Chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1888 ho succeeded to 
the dukedom. 

Mannheim, a tn. of Baden, Ger- 
many. situated at the junction of 
the Neckar and the Rhine, 46 m. 
S.S.W. of Frankfort. The town is 
low-lying, being protected by a dike, 
and the plan of its streets is charac- 
terised by Its extreme regularity. The 
cliief buildings of interest arc the 
palace, public library, observatory^ 
and national theatre. The trade of 
the town is considerable, being facili- 
tated by a good harbour. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are chemicals, 

1 ... , . 

I ' ' the 
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BUfiered many vicissitudes during 
the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
annexed to Baden in 1802. Bop. 
193,600. 

Manning, Henry Edward (1808-92), 
cardinal and theologian, born at 
Totteridge, Herts, and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, where ho be- 
came notable as an eloquent preacher 
and as one of the ablest of the Trac- 
tarlan party. He was rector of 
WooUavington-cum-Graffham, 1833, 
and archdeacon of Chichester, 1840. 
In 1851 he entered the Church of 
Rome, in \vhich he attached himself 
to the Ultramontane party. More 
even than Newman he was the leading 
spirit of the Roman Church in Eng- 
land. His writings consist of sermons, 
of which he published several volumes 
before his secession from tho Church 
of England, and controversial works, 
including Petri Privilerriuvi, 1871; The 
Vatican Decrees, 1875, in answer to 
Gladstone’s Vaticanism; and The 
Eternal Priesthood, 1883. He became 
Roman Catholic archbishop of West- 
minster, 1865, and cardinal, 1876. 

Manning (or Mannyng), Robert, or 
Robert of Brunne (c. 1264-1338), a 
poet, was a native of Bourne, Lin- 
colnshire. Ho wrote Handlvng Svnne, 
a translation of the Manuel dcs 
Pcchiez of William of Wadington, 
and The Chronicle of England, w^hich 
is a new version in octosyllabic rhyme 
of Wace’B Brut d’j^nglcterre plus a 
translation of the French rhymning 
chronicle of Peter Langtoft. M.’8 
work is of great linguistic importance, 
and did much to further the adoption 
of the Midland dialect as the aclmow- 
ledged literary instrument. 

Manningtree, a market tn. of Essex, 
on the R. Stour, about 8 m. from 
Colchester. The chief industry is 

IX 
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malting, and its trade consists in tim- 
ber, corn, and malt. Pop. 900. 

Mannite, or Manna Sugar, CsHgiOHle, 
the chief constituent of manna, an 
exudation from the manna ash tree, 
Fraxinus omus. M. also occurs in 
onions, brpwn sea-weed, and many 
other plants. It is a crystalline sub- 
stance readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. M. is obtained from manna 
by extraction with alcohol and sub- 
sequent crystallisation. It was for- 
merly used as an aperient in Europe, 
and is still employed for this purpose 
in S. America. 

Mannlicher. Ferdinand (1848-1904), 
an inventor, horn at Mainz, and was 
tor a number of years a railway en- 
gineer. He is the inventor of many 
improvements in fire-arms, among 
them a repeating rifle. 

Manns, Sir Augustus (1825-1907), a 
musical conductor, born at Stolzen- 
berg, near Stettin. His first lessons in 
music were received from a village 
teacher, and these led eventually to 
his joining Gungl’s orchestra, Berlin, 
from which he was transferred to be 
conductor at Hroll’s Garden in the 
same to\vn, which post he held until 
1861. Three years later he became 
sub-conductor of the Oystal Palace 
hand, and in the following year 
conductor. 

Man-Of-War Bird, or Frigate Bird 
{Tachiipetes aquilns), a natatorial 
bird with an enormous expansion of 
wings and great powers of flight. 

Manomoier, an instrument tor de- 
termining the pressure of gases en- 
closed in a vessel. The simplest form 
consists of a long straight tube 
dipping into a box containing mer- 
cury. The pressure of the gas to be 
gauged is communicated through an 
opening in the box to the surface of 
the mercury, and the upper end of the 
tube is open to the atmosphere. If 
the pressure of the enclosed gas is 
greater than that of tho atmosphere, 
the mercury is forced up the tube. A 
pressure of two atmospheres forces 
the mercury upwrards to a distance of 
30 in. above the level of the mercury 
in the box, so that this form of M. 
cannot ho used for great pressures. 
Another form used for small pres- 
sures consists of a bent tube open at 
both ends and containing a quantity 
of mercury in the bend. When tho 
pressure of the enclosed gas is com- 
municated to one surface of the mer- 
cury, the mercury in the other limb 
rises or falls as the pressure is greater 
or less than that of the atmosphere. 
If, for instance, the mercury sinks 
h in. in one limb, it will rise h in. in 
the other, and the difference of level 
will be 2h In. The pressure of the en- 
closed gas wall therefore be equal to 
one atmosphere, plus the weight of 
C2 
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2ft in. of mercury. For greater pres- 
sures a U’tube closed at one end is em- 
ployed. The open end communicates 
uith the enclosed gas and the closed 
end is furnished with a scale. If the 
pressure of the enclosed gas is equal to 
that of the atmosphere, the mercury 
nil] he at the same level in both limbs. 
If the pressure rises above that of the 
atmosphere, tlie mercury in the open 
limb sinks, and that in the closed 
limb rises, thus compressing the air 
in the closed limb." Suppose H to re- 
present the length of the air column 
at atmospheric pressure, and 7i the 
length at the pressure of the gas; 
then the pressure of the air column 

Is The difference in height of the 

two mercury columns is 2(H-7t), 
therefore the pressure of the en- 
closed gas must be equal to the 
weight of a column of mercury whoso 

length is 2(H-ft)+® atmospheres. 


feudal noble holding ot me mug la 
generally found to consist of several 
holdings called maneria or Ms., which 
tor the most part arc oontermlnus 
iratJ? the vihs, to^ma, or villages. A 
M. appears to have denoted such dis- 
trict of a great personage as he kept 
in his oivn hands for the abode and 
use of his famiiy, and hence this dis- 
trict was also termed demesne (or 
(crrtE doitiiniralcs, from Lat. domus, 
home) lands, in contradistinction to 
the tenemental lands, which the lord 
distributed among his tenants. In the 
domain there was generally a mansion 
or manor-house, which was occupied 
by the owner of the manerium or by 
his bailiff (for a number of the greater 
barons held numerous M ' ■ " — 
not therefore personally 
all), together with a cert 
of arable and meadow land in scat- 
tered strips. (.See as to common field 
system under L,vnd.) Quite early in 
the English land-holding system the 
great barons granted out smaller Ms. 
by way of subinfeudation, to be held 
of themselves, the seignory of such 
lesser lords being termed an honour. 
These inferior lords in their turn 
carved out of their estates yet smaller 
estates, and the practice would doubt- 
less have been followed out almost 
to Infinity but for that provision in 
Magna Charta, designed in the interest 
of the greater barons, who found that 
they were being deprived of their 
feudal profits, which enforced on 
lesser barons tbe obligation to retain 
sufficient land to answer their over- 
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lords’ demands. Later the statute of 
Quia Emptoris (see under He Donis) 
forbade subinfeudation altogether by 
the provision that the grantee should 
always hold not of the grantor but of 
the chief lord of the fee (see Estate). 
All Ms. existing at the present dav 
wore, therefore, stereotyped from the 
time of that statute (Edward I.). The 
reservation of mineral rights, e.vi- 
guous quit rents from M. freeholders, 
and fines on admission to copyhold 
tenants are now the principal re- 
maining benefits attaching to a M. 

■ v* France, in the 

28 m. from Aix. 
3 valley of the 
Durance, and has sulphm-ous springs 
and beds of lignite and bitumen. 
Pop. 5500. 

Manrent, in Scots history, a kind 
of bondage whereby free persons be- 
came the bondmen or followers of 
their patrons and defenders. Hence 
equivalent to homage, or the attend- 
ance and personal service connoted 
hy homage. The term is a corruptiou 
of manred (A.-S. manraeden, homage, 
from mann. vassal, and rSiden, con- 
dition). The band or bond of M. is 
picturesquely defined by Skene : ‘ It 
is a bando of manrent, quhon (when) 
ony person promises to serve ane 
vther (other), in sik sorto (in suoli a 
way), that he sail be friend to all his 
liiesds, ssd lee to all his foes, against 
all deadly.’ 

Manresa, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Barcelona, on the R. Cardoner, 
41 m. N.W. of Barcelona. It has im- 
portant iron foundries and manufs. of 
cotton and woollen goods, ribbons, 
hats, paper, soap, and spirits. The 
collegiate church of Santa Maria is a 
fine example of Spanish Gothic, and 
contains a fine 15th-centurr Floren- 
tine altar-frontal. Pop. 24,000. ' 

Manrique, Gomez (c. 1412-91), a 
Spanish poet and soldier, born at 
. — TTn tnnt a prominent part 
Alvaro de Luna 
. 1 II., Went into 

opposition agamst filignel Lucas de 
Tranzo in the reign of Henry IV., and 
declared in favour of the Infanta 
Isabel. As a WTiter he was greatly 
- - ... v,.. — ^ com- 

es, modelled on 
and satires as 
ieod, he appears 
anish dramatist. 
Among his works are licprescniacidn 
del naseimiento dc Nucatro Sehor, a 
play in the Passion, and two ‘ momas,' 
or interiudes. His poems were first 
printed in 1SS5, and edited by An- 
tonio Paz y Melia. 

Manrique, Jorge (1440-7S), a Span- 
ish poet and soidier, probably born at 
Paredes do Nava. He owes his reputa- 
tion as a poet to Copjas por la muerte 
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dfi su ■pudre, an elegy on tho deatli ot During the time occupied bj- rebuild- 
hls father, wliich, with its sublime ing or repairs, tho minister is entitled 
expression, ranhs among tho first to an nllowanoe from the heritors as 
poems of the world. manse-rent. By statute the M. must 

Mans, Le, a tn. of France, cap. of be near to the church, 
the dept, of Sarthe, 112 m. S.W. of Mansol,HenryLonguDvllle(1820-71), 
Paris. It has a cathedral, origin- a metaphysician, horn in Northamp- 
ally founded by St. Julian, which con- tonshire. Ho was educated at Mer- 
tains tho tomb of Berengaria, queen chant Taylors’ School and St. John's 
of Eichard Cceur do Lion. There is College, Oxford, and took holy orders 
also the hotel de villc, built in 1756 on in 1844, soon proving himself to bo a 
tho site of the former castle of the strong Tory and a high churchman, 
counts of Maine, and the prefecture He was Bampton lecturer in 1853, 
(1760), which occupies tho site of tho and was engaged in controversy with 
monastery of La Couture, and con- Maurice, Goldwin Smith, and Mill ; 
tains the library and tho communal select preacher, 1860-62 and 1869-71, 
archives. Le M. is the seat of a and professor of ecclesiastioal history, 
bishopric dating from tho 3rd century, 1866-68. In 1868 he delivered a course 
and is an important railway centre, of lectmes upon The Onosiic Heresies, 
The chief industries are the state and in the same year was appointed 
manuf. ot tobacco, the preparation ot to the deanery of St. Paul’s. Among 
preserved vegetables, fish, etc., tan- his works are : Phroniislerion, 1850 ; 
ning, hemp-spinning, and the manuf. Prolegomena Logica, 1S51; The Limits 
of coarse ironmongery, maciiines, of Demonsirative Science, 1853 ; and 
watches, and clocks, stained - glass Man's Conception of Eternity, 1854. 
wlndows.rallway carriages, and cloth. He also contributed to The Speaker’s 
Pop. 69,361, ' AidstoPaUh,nnd 

Mansard (or Mansart), . . the lectures of Sir 

(1598-1666), a French architc . . of whom he was 

at Paris. He made use of a peeimai a loumver. 

kind of root, which had been used 1 00 Mansergh, James (1834-1905), a 
years before by Lescot, but which civil engineer, born at Lancaster. He 
henceforth was called the Mansard was engaged in Brazil (1855-59) as 
roof. Among his buildings, the chief engineer to the contractor tor the 
are the Chateau do Idaisons-sur- Dom Pedro II. railway, and helped 
Seine, and the churches of Sainto- in tho construction of the klid- Wales 
Marie de CliaUlot, the Mlnimes do la and LlondUo and Carmarthen rail- 
Place Royalo, and the Visitation de ways (1802-65). But ho made a 
Sainte-Marie in the Rue Saint- special study of water-works, draln- 
Antoine. age, and sewerage, and the Elan 

Mansard (or Mansart), Jules Har- Valley water scheme for Birmingham, 
douin (1648-1708), an architect, opened by King Edward Vll. and 
nephew of “ , ' ' ' n in Queen Alexandra in 1904, is among 

Paris. E tho his achievements in this direction, 

principal -.IV,, Mansfeld, Ernst Graf von (1585- 

includingt the 1626), Ulegitimato son of Pierre 

Maison de Saint-Cyr, the Grand Ernst, and one of the greatest 
Trianon, and the dome of the Hotel generals of the Thirty Years’ War. 
des Invalides. He also built the First fought under the Duke of Savoy 
Chateau de Clagny for Madame de against tho Spaniards. Sent to help 
Montespan. the Bohemian rebels, he took Pilsen 

Mansard Roof, a curbed roof which and compelled Count Bucquoi to 
provides for habitable rooms within evacuate Bohemia, but afterwards 
it. It is common in the modern induced the Bohemians to make 
chateaux and public buUdings in Frederick, tho elector palatine, their 
Franco. king. The latter being defeated by 

Mansarowar, see ALvxasarowar. the imperial troops, M. for a long 
Manse, a name given in Scotland time held out at Pilsen and Thabor, 
to the house of the minister of tho but yielding to superior numbers he 
Established Church. Everj^ first retreated to the Palatinate (1621). 
minister of a rural parish is entitled to The following year he ravaged Alsace 
his M.: if there is not one existing, the and, joining forces with ITederiok, 
landed proprietors in the parish are defied both the Bavarians and the 
boimd to build one. He is also en- Hessians. Entering Belgium and 

titled to a stable or barn as part of uniting with the Duke of Bunswiek, 
his dwelling-house, and his M., when he defeated the Spaniards at Fleurus 
built, must be kept in repair by the and penetrated into Westphalia, 
heritors, but these may, after the M. pillaging so many towns that the in- 
is ‘ made sufficient,’ apply to the habitants ot the province offered him' 
presbytery to declare it tree, when a considerable sum to depart. In 
the incumbent must do tho repairs. 1625, at the head ot a motley army 
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ho re-entered Germany, but sustain- 
ing defeat at the hands of Wallen- 
stein, he retreated to Brandenbiu-g. 
Giving up the command against 
Austria he elected to try his fortunes 
in Venice, but died at Vranovltz. 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst I., Count 
(1517-1004), a governor of Luxem- 
burg, served Philip II. of Spain at St. 
Quentin and in the Netherlands. He 
went to the aid of the king of Prance 
with a body of troops when he was 
fighting against the Huguenots, and 
was present at the battle of Moncon- 
tour (1569). 

Mansfield : 1. A market tn. and 
monfcfpal bor. of NotCingfianisfure. 
England, on the Mann, situated in 
the midst of an Important coal dis- 
trict on the outskirts of Sherwood 
Forest. There are manufs. of lace, 
thread, bools, and machinery, also 
iron foundries and breweries, and to 
the N. there are quarries of limestone 
and sandstone. It was formerly the 
residence of the Mercian longs, but 
now the manor belongs to the Duke 
ofPortland. Pop. (1911) 36,897. 2. A 
city and co. seat of Richland co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., 66 m. S.IV. of Cleve- 
land. It Is the seat of the Ohio state 
reformatory, and has an extensive 
trade with the surrounding agricul- 
tural country. Its manufs. consist of 
’other 

. .' lari of 

(1705-93), a judge, born at Scone in 
Perthshire. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and having — 
his degree of M.A. was called t 
bar in 1730. He was made i „ 
counsel and solicitor-general to Lord 
Wilmington’s government, 1742, 
entering parliament as member for 
Boroughbridge, and in 1743-44 proved 
himself the ablest defender of the 
government in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1754 he became attorney- 
general to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
administration, wliich he defended 
against the attacks of Pitt, and in 
1756 was called to the degree of 
serJeant-at-law, sworn in as lord chief 
justice of the king’s bench, and 
created Baron 5L in the countv of 
Nottingham. He incurred in i7G7 
some hatred by discountenancing 
some prosecutions under the penal 
law of 1700 which made celebration 
of mass by a Roman Catholic priest 
punl.shable by imprisonment for life, 
and stUl further increased hla un- 
popularity by Ills conduct in the case 
of Wilkes in 1768, and by his direc- 
tions to the jury in three cases of 
seditious libel arising out of the 
publication and sale of Junius’s 
Letter to the king in 1770. His house 
was Backed and burnt during the 
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Gordon riots, 1780, and he retired 
from ofllce in 1788. He did much 
to improve mercantile law, the law 
of evidence, and the procedure of 
courts, and as a parliamentary debater 
was second only to Cliatham. Ho 
became Earl of Mansfield in 1776. 

Mansfield College, a theological in- 
stitution opened in 1889 in Oxford, to 
give instruction to students who wish 
to become Congregational ministers. 
It is a non-university college, and 
is devoted solely to the study of 
theology. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, a tn. of Not- 
tinghamshire, IJ m. N. of Mansfield. 
'Two Roman villas were discovered in 
the neighbourhood in 1786. Pop. 
(1911) 4800. 

Mansion House, an oblong building 
in the centre of the City of London, at 
the end of Cheapside. It is tlie offlcial 
residence of theLord May or of London, 
and was finished about 1750. It has 
an interesting hexastylo Corinthian 
portico. 

Manslaughter is the killing of 
another : ( 1 ) On a ‘ sudden affray,’ 
f.e. without premeditated design ; c.p. 
two persons are drinking together at 
a bar and one commences an argu- 
ment, in the course of which the other, 
suddenl.v infuriated, picks up a heavy 
pewter pot and kills him with a blow 
on the head ; or (2) through culpable 
negligence. The first class obriously 
closely approximates to miwdor. If 
c.q. the slayer were carrying weapons 
that fact of itself might well afford 
evidence of a deliberate intent to sock 
Ti,,f ir i,r, Micrpiv nicked up 
lie, which 
■ to hand, 

his act would in all probability 

amount only to M. Tho second class 

forms tho bulk of charges of M. An 

endless variety of negligent acts 

causingdeathmayamounttoM,: c.ff. a 

labourer 

without 

cautions, 

highway 

’ peculiar ’ person, not believing in the 
efficacy of doctors, allows his child to 
die of disease when it might easily 
have been cured ; a boxer, knoiving his 
opponent to be in crfrcmis, gives him 
a ‘ knock-out ’ blow and kills him. 
But negligence, however gross, cannot 
be tho basis of a charge of murder, 
though it tho jury beliovo tho facts 
show design and not negligence at ail, 
the case would bo otherwise. For 
example. In tho case of tho ‘ peculiar ’ 
parent above, if there wore evidence 
that the parent would benefit pecuni- 
arily by tho child’s death, and was 
actuated by tliat fact, tho nlloivlng 
the child (>0 die would be murder. 
Frequently an indictment (q.o.) for 
murder contains an alternative count 
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for M. ■where the prosecution are 
doubtful about the circumstancea. 

In Scots law, the term M. is not used. 
The cardinal division of criminal 
homicide is into murder and culpable 
homicide. The taking of another’s life 
■nuthout intention of killing, but In 
circumstances which display Buch a 
complete and -wicked recklessness as 
* to imply a disposition ^depraved 
enough to be wholly regardless of 
consequences,* is murder. Under * cul- 
pable homicide* are included all 
sorts of homicide which are neither 
casual nor justifiable. ' 

1ST - " - 

pro' 

34 I , . , 

of Damiebta branch of the Nile. M. 
dates from the crusades, and marks 
the spot where the Crusaders were 
fiually overcome (Mansura means ‘ the 
victorious*). M. manufs. sail cloth, 
cottons, linens, and crepe. Pop. 40,000. 

Mant, Richard (1776-1848), an Eng- 
lish divine, horn at Southampton. He 
was elected to a fellowship at Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1798, and gained 
the ohancellor’s prize with his essay 
071 Commerce^ 1799. He became 
vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 1810, 
rector of Sb. Botolph’s, 1816, and 
bishop of KiUaloe and Kilfenaragh, 
1820, being translated to Down and 
Connar, 1823. He published poetical, 
theological, and historical works, 
among which may be mentioned 
History of the Church of Ireland^ 1840. 

Mantegna, Andrea (1431-1506), a 
painter, bom in Vicenza. He studied 
in the school of Squarcione, who 
entered him in the guild of painters 
before he was eleven, but afterwards 
came under tbe influence of Bellini, 
whose daughter he married. His first 
picture, a Madonna, was produced 
when he was seventeen, and in 1452 
he executed a fresco for the church of 
S. Antonio in Padua, and ic ' 

altar-piece of St. Luke ai 
Saints for the church of S. 

But his reputation was conf 
lus frescoes in the chapel of •J. ' 

foro, in the church of S. Agostino 
degli Eremitani, which are still re- 
garded as examples of his best work. 
In 1459 be went to Verona, and 
painted an altar-piece for the church 
of S. Zeno, and in 1460 took up his 
abode at ^Iantua at the invitation of 
the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga. Pro- 
ceeding to Home in 1488 he painted 
a series of frescoes in the chapel of the 
Belvedere in the Vatican, among 
w’hich were the noted * Baptism of 
Christ,* but all were destroyed by 
Pins VI. He returned to Mantua in 
1490 to continue the * Triumph of 
Cffisar,* his masterpiece, a series of 
nine pictures each 9 ft. square, 
painted in tempera, now in Hampton 


Court. Another notable picture of his 
later years was his * Madonna della 
Vittoria* (1495), now in the Louvre, 
which is one of his most attractively 
beautiful works. M. was also an en- 
graver, an’’ ‘ ” 

engraved, ‘ 

Bacchanal ' 

‘ The Enton 

rcction.* He .had a very marked 
influence over the style of his age 
which extended over Italian art 
generally. 

Mantell, Gideon Algernon (1790- 
1852), a geologist, born in Lewes, 
^*issex. Ho was articled to a surgeon 

his native to%vn, finally becoming 

fl partner, and was very successful 
in bis profession, but all his spare 
time was devoted to the study of 
natural history and geology, and ho 
subsequently gave up surgery. He 
made a collection of fossils, which 
he afterwards sold to the British 
Museum, and published many goo- 
lo^cal works, among which may be 
mentioned The Wonders of Geology. 
He was made F.H.S. in 1826. 

Mantes, a tn. of Franco in dept. 
Seine-et-Oise, 22J m. N.W. of Ver- 
sailles, on the 1. b. of the Seine. 
Burnt in 1087 in retaliation for a 
witticism of the French king, Philip I., 
by William the Conqueror, who sus- 
tained a mortal wound there. It be- 
longed for some time to Charles tbe 
Bad, but in 1364 was secured for 
Charles I. by Bertrand du Guesolin. 
Notable for the ruins of the church of 
St. Maclou. Manufs, musical Instru- 
ments and incubators. Pop. 8600. 

Manleuffel, Edwin Hans Karl, 
Freiherr von (1809-85), a Prussian 
general and diplomatist. Appointed 
chief of tho military cabinet in 1857 
and adjutant-general of the King of 
Prussia in 1861. In 1B64 he served 
in the Danish War as a lieutenant- 
' “ ' ’ ' ' , was made civil 

p of Schleswig. 
■ lolstein on the 

ans, who then 
uuiu it;, udu uLub.uu i/he conventions 
of Gastein by appealing to the Ger- 
manic Confederation. On the latter 
deciding against Prussia, M., co- 
operating with Falkenstein, crossed 
the Elbe and invaded Hanover. 
Having humbled tbe Hanoverian 
army M. was placed in sole command 
against the united forces of Southern 
Germany. After this he went as envoy 
to St. Petersburg to advance Prussian 
interests in Germany. In the Franco- 
German War (1870-71) ho forced 
Bazaine to capitulate at Metz, de- 
feated FaiTe at Amiens, and forced 
Clenchant to retreat Into Switzerland. 

Manticoro, a mythical creature, 
used in heraldic devices, having the 
head of a man, the body of a lion, a 
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Boorpion’s sting, and porcupine’s 
quills. 

Mantinea, or Mantineia (Manifaa), 
one oj the most ancient cities of 
Arcadia, situated on the borders of 
Argolis, S. of Orohomenus. It Tvas 
one of the most powerful tonus of 
Arcadia, and continued to be so down 
to the time of the Achrean League. It 
was the scene of five great battles, the 
first of which was fought in 418 and 
resulted in a defeat of the combined 
Argives, Mantineians, and Athenians, 
by the Lacedajmonlans. The second 
took place about 367, when the 
Spartans were defeated and Epami- 
nondas slain, the third in 295, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Arclu- 
damus and the Spartans; the fourth 
in 242, when Aratus and the Achaians 
defeated and Idiled Agis at the head 
of the Spartans ; and the fifth in 207, 
which again resulted in the defeat 
of the Lacedsemonians imder the 
tyrant Machamdas, who fell in the 
battle. 

Mantiqueira, Serra da, a granitic 
mountain chain in S.E. BrazU running 
parallel to the coast. Its highest 
point is Itatlaia-assu (10,000 ft.), 
which is the loftiest summit of Brazil. 

Mantis, a genus of the family of 
orthopterous insects Mantldte. Tho 
first pair of limbs are large, powerful, 
and peculiarly modified, and are used 
to seize and maim Insects for food. 
The praying M. (ilf. religiosa) occurs 
In Southern Emnpe, and is so called 
from the devotional attitude of the 
creature as it lies In wait for its prey. 
Many of the species have developed 
colour protection to a wonderful 
degree, so as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from the leaves or flowers of tho 
plant which they frequent. Their 
pugnacity and deadly armament have 
caused them to be kept and matched 
against one another like gamecocks. 

Mantissa, see LooARlTirMS. 

Mantling, or Lambrequin, In her- 
aldry, is an appendage hanging 
down from the helmet and passing 
behind the escutcheon. In British 
heraldry, the sovereign’s M. is of 
gold, lined with ermine; that of peers, 
of crimson velvet, lined with ermine. 

Man-trap. Formerly, Ms. were set 
on land and in houses without let or 
lundrance. But tho ofl'ences against 
the Persons Act, 1861, punishes with 
penal servitude tho act of ‘ setting 
engines calculated to destroy human 
life or inflict grievous bodily harm,’ 
and specifically mentions spnng-guns 
and Ms. among such offending devices. 
Any person who comes into possession 
of any land on which Ms. are set, 
and knowingly allows them to remain 
tlicre, is equally putdshablo. Homi- 
cide resulting from such traps is man- 
slaughter. But tho Act expressly 


saves the right of any one to set a M., 
spring-gun or any other ‘ engine ’ in 
his dwelling-house between sunset 
and sunrise for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the house. 

Mantua, or Mantova, tho tn, of, 
stands on an island about 5 m. in cir- 
cumference, in the middle of a lagoon 
formed by tho Mincio. It is well 
built, with wide streets and squares- 
and contains many handsome struc- 
tures. The principal buildings arc the 
cathedral, one of tho finest in Italy; 
the church of Sant-Andrea ; the 
churches of San-Maurizio and San- 
Sebastiano; the house of Giulio 
Romano, whose works as a painter 
and an architect form the greatest 
glory of the eity; the church of Santa- 
Barbara, rich in paintings; the public 
library of 80,000 volumes, and tho 
museum, in which is a valuable soulp- 
ture gallery: the ducal palace, an old 
vast irregular structure, partly re- 
built by Giulio Romano, which con- 
tains some good paintings. The chief 
industries are tanning, printing, brew- 
ing, and iron working. Pop. 32,000. 

Manu (Sanskrit, man), or Manu 
Vaivasvata (‘ the sun-born ’), the 
seventh of a class of fourteen 
demiurgic beings, each of whom pre- 
sides over a period of M. He is re- 
garded as tho progenitor of the pre- 
sent race, and was founder and first 
king of Ayodhyo. To him are 
asoiibed the so-called Laws of d/anu, 
as well as a work on Vedio ritual. 

Manuel, Francisco (1734-1810), a 
Portuguese poet, bom at Lisbon. Ho 
was the ^vTiter of odes and various 
other kinds of poetry, but was espe- 
ciaUy famous for his lyrics. Ho was 
compelled to flee from Portugal to 
escape tho Inquisition, and died at 
Versailles. 

Manuel, Don Juan (1282-1347), a 
Spanish writer and statesman, was 
connected with the royal house of 
Castile and Leon, and on the death of 
Ferdinand PV. (1312) acted as regent 
of tho kingdom during the minority 
of Alphonso XI. As a UTlter ho occu- 
pies an important place in the litera- 
ture of tho 14th century. His chief 
vrorkIsEl' . " '' ' 

of fifty talc 

ho also wr ' . ; 

well as sev 

Libro infinido, a treatise on education 
and ids Mancias del amor. 

Manuel, Nicolas (1484 - 1530), a 
Swiss portrait painter, poet, and re- 
former, born at Bern. He studied 
painting first at Colmar, and after- 
wards at Venice, under Titian, and 
was conjmlsslonod to paint a series of 
pictures for the monasterj- of his 
native olty. This work, the * Dance of 
Death,’ was In tho stylo of Holbein, 
but only copies of it exist, and another 
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excellent Tvork, ' Solomon's Idolatry,’ 
has also perished. In his latter years 
fil. took an active part in public 


Mysteries, and popular songs. 

Manures, or Fertilisers, thoso sub- 
stances, organic or inorganic, by 
which the fertility of the soil is main- 
tained. The great bulk of the tissues 
of plants is built up from natural 
sources that are apparently inex- 
haustible in most parts of the world. 
These are water and carbonic acid 
gas, but in addition, miuerai sub- 
stances and nitrogen are essential to 
the growth of plants, and their pres- 
ence in the soil in minimum propor- 
tions is necessary for the production 
of satisfactory crops. In a state of 
nature plant food is accumulated 
with the decay of animal and vege- 
table substances, and also to some 
extent by the action of leguminous 
plants in combination with certain 
micro-organisms of the soil. These 
draw upon the atmospheric nitrogen 
In the air and fix it in the soil. Farm- 
yard M. is the chief fertiliser in general 
use. It la composed of the excreta of 
animals and straw, peat-moss, or 
other litter. The fertilising value of 
animal excreta varies considerably, 
not only with the species of animals, 
but with their age and condition. 
Young growing stock use up a greater 
proportion of those parts of the food 
w'hioh have manurial properties than 
matm'e animals with the exception of 
milking cows. It foU ■' 
that beyond a certain 
the food the greater 
value of the M. hir 
decorticated cotton cake, for example, 
are rich in nitrogenous food, and their 
uso makes richer M. than starchy 
foods, such as wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, and rice. If poorly nitro- 
genous food has to be much used on 
account of considerations of price, 
compensation to the soil is called for. 
The condition of farmyard M. has 
much hearing upon its value; the 
fresher it is, the more slowly its con- 
stituents become available as plant 
food. On this account, old and well- 
rotted dung is applied to light, porous 
soils, so that the crop can make uso of 
it with the minimum of loss. In the 
storage of farmyard M. much loss of 
the liquid, which contains tho most 
soluble and thcreloro the most im- 
mediately valuable fertilising ele- 
ments, is avoided if an underground 
storage tank can be provided for its 
collection. It is olten altogether 
wasted on farms, most of the solid- 
residue having little more value than 
that of its mechanical effect. The 


most satisiactory way of storing is to 
pile the M. on a bed of dry earth, 
covering it occasionally with a thin 
’ ■ ' ■ oil, and finally with a tiiiok 

Tho possibilities of artificial 
■ irst revealed by Liebig, who 

treating bones ^vith sul- 
phuric acid, tho result being what is 
Imown as ‘ dissolved bones.’ ‘ Dis- 
solved hone compounds ’ usually con- 
tain, in addition, shoddy, ground 
leather, dried blood, fish guano, etc., 
and though each of these and similar 
materials have fertilising value, the 
compound may be of doubtful utUity. 
Among the chief artificial fertilisers 
in use are the toUo\ving: nitrate of 
soda, obtained mainly from the W. 
coast of S. America, is one of the 
most concentrated forms of nitro- 
genous M., and being very soluble is 
generally nsed as a top-dressing. 
Even more concentrated Is sulphate 
of ammonia, but though freely soluble 
is slower in action. It is a refuse pro- 
duct of gas works. The presence of 
this salt in soot gives it its chief 
manurial value. Nitrate of lime and 
calcium oyanamlde ate now made 
from atmospheric nitrogen, and their 


by treating finely ground mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid, is the 
cheapest source of soluble pho.sphate. 
The percentage of soluble phosphates 
varies from about 25 to about 75 per 
cent. Basie slag is a phosphatio Sl., 
which is a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of ' ’ ’ ' ' ' ig iron. 

T' '■ 1 80 per 

' eve of 

I ' . 5h, and 

■ut 85 per cent, of the total 
phosphate is soluble in a 2 per cent, 
solution of citric acid, it is a very 
efficacious M. Basic slag also contains 
limo and, like other calcareous sub- 
stances, is of groat value in reducing 
plant foods to a condition in which 
they are available lor assimilation. 
The chief potash M. are sulphate of 
potash (kamit), a natural German salt 
which contains about 12i per cent, of 
potash and muriate of potash. The 
effect of potash M. varies greatly with 
different soils, and experimental trial 
is desirable to see whether they are 
needed in a particular case; but usu- 
ally potatoes pay for a light applica- 
tion before the crop is planted. 

Manus, or Hand, may be defined as 
a special lore-limb termination dis- 
tinguished by tho faculty which it 
possesses of opposing the pollex or 
thumb to tho other fingers, so that 
small articles may be grasped. Tho 
possession of two hands was sufficient 
to classify man as a distinct order, 
Bimana. It may he thought that 
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four-handed animals (monkeys, etc.) 
are better equipped than man, hut in 
reality the former lack the intricacy 
and delicacy of manipulation pos- 
sessed by the latter, and in the case 
of the lower animals the fore-hands 
areneededforlocomotionandsupport. 

Boties. — The hand possesses twenty- 
seven bones, viz. eight carpels in the 
mist, rouglily arranged in two rows 
of four each; five metacarpels, form- 
ing the bony support of the palm; 
fourteen phalanges of the fingers, the 
thumb containing two bones and the 
others three each. 

Movements. — The muscular and 
nervous connections of the hand are 
of great intricacy. The several bones 
arc strongly bound together, each 
bone being joined to some tliree or 
foiir others. The turning movements 
are characteristic of the fore-limb and 
of the human species. The turning of 
the palm do;vnwards is termed prona-^ 
Hon (see Arm), while supination, 
which is most highly developed in 
man, is the turning of the palm up- 
wards as for receiving objects. The 
movements are brought about by 
the pronator and supinator muscles 
assisted by the biceps muscle. The 
greater power possessed in supination 
has established the thread dii’ection in 
such objects as screws, gimlets, etc. 
The flexing of the mist and hand 
upon the forearm is brought about by 
the combined action of three muscles, 
wliilo the flexing of each finger is 
caused by two muscles lying along the 
inner side of the digit, the deeper 
flexor which is attached to the first 
phalange passing through a perfora- 
tion in the superficial flexor, which is 
attached to the second phalange — a 
most ingenious contrivance. 

Deformities (congenital) are fairly 
common in some families, and are 
marked by excess or laclc of digits. 
The joints are frequently the scat of 
' ' an- 
* lails 

' ight 

in- 

. b of 

. . tiou 

is more rare, but may be acquired. 
The term * hand * has a variety of 
uses in current speech, and is used 
technically as equalling four inches 
In horse measurement. 

Manuscripts. In ancient Greece 
and Rome waxen tablets in codex 
form were used for correspondence, 
legal documents, accounts, or other 
permanent MSS. A codex contained 
either one or more leaves of wood 
coated with black wax and held to- 
gether by rings. A few Greek tablets 
found in Egypt are to be seen in 
tho British Museum, extant Latin 
codices being far more numerous (the 
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entire collection is specified in tho 
Corpus Inscript. Laiinarum, vol. iii,). 
Bub the commonest material for 
MSS. of ancient Greece and Romo 
was papyrus, and this substance con- 
tinued to be used in Europe oven 
after the introduction of vellum, and 
in Egypt bill the middle of tho lOth 
century. Papyri vary in size and 
qualits^, those of Homer in the British 
Museum being about tO in. in width 
and the hieratic charters 8 in. Tho 


ages for Latin literature. Extant 
examples are the Sermons and 
Ejiistles of St. Augustine (6th and 
7th centuries), the Antiquities of 
Josephus (7th century), the MSS. of 
Hilary (6th century), and the register 
of the church of Ravenna (10th cen- 
tury)* The Merovingian kings used it 
for state documents, and a few papal 
bulls on the same material have been 
preserved. The greater durability of 
vellum ensured its complete substitu- 
tion for papyrus in the later middle 
ages, and skins were pre-eminently 
the material for the literature of the 
Christian Church. Vellum was, how- 
ever, frequently used as early as the 
4th century, tliough palecographers 
are unable to agree on the date when 
MSS. were first inscribed in gold or 
silver on purplo-stained vellum. 
Excellent examples of these are the 
Latin Psalter of St. Germain (670 a.d) 
and Codex Argenteus, containing 
Ulflla*8 translation of tho Gotliio 
Gospels (6th century), the Evan- 
gebstarium of Cliariemagno (8th cen- 
tury). The use of paper for MSS. was 
introduced to Europe from tho East 
through the Arabs and Moors, an 
early extant example of a IkIS. on 
oriental paper being a charter of 
Frederic II. to tho nuns of Goess 
(1228). 

Early MSS. are not distinguish- 
able from books. Tho codex or 
caudex and the papyrus roll (Gk. 
a book, was derived from 
papyrus, and the correspond- 
ing Lat. liber from tho bark of tho 
lime tree commonly used for MSS.) 
were equally MSS. and books. It 
may bo said that tho modern distinc- 
tion dates rather from the abandon- 
ment of the roll form for tho familiar 
book-shape In tho middle ages. In 
tho earliest MSS. the text was written 
continuously across tho face of tho 
leaf, thoTigh tho columnar form was 
more usual in papyri. For palimpsest 
(t.c. MSS. scraped so ns to allow tlio 
leaves to bo used again), sc« PALurr- 
SEST. Consult Thompson's Greek and 
Latin Palccoaraphy : Facsimiles of 
MSS, and Inscriptions, edited by 
Bond, Thompson, and Warner. 
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Manutius Aldus, or Manuzio Aldo 
(c. 1450-1515), an Italian printer and 
author, born at Sermoneta, in the 
papal states. He spent some time in 
the study ol the classics, subsequently 
becoming tutor to the princes of 
Carpi, one of -whom, Alberta, sup- 
plied him with the money for starting 
his printing press. At Venice in 1490 
he produced editions of Mustcus’s 
Hero and Leander and the Oreeh 
Psalter. These were followed by the 
works of Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Sophocles. Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Euripides, Demosthenes, 
Plato, and Pindar, as well as some 
editions of Latin authors. Ho is 
famous as having been the first to 
print Greek books and to use italics 
on a large scale, and was the founder 
of the Aldine Press. 

Manych, or Manytoh, a riv. bed of 
Hnssia, between tho Don and the 
Caspian Sea. It is dry for a great part 
of the year. 

Manzanares : 1. A tn. of Spain in 
the prov. of Ciudad Real, 70 m. from 
Toledo. It has manufactures of soap, 
cloth, and pottery, and an active 
trade in wheat, wine, and saffron. 
Pop. 11,500. 2. A riv. of Spain in New 
Castile, with a length of about 50 m. 
It flows from the Pico do Pofialara 
past Madrid to the Jarama. 

Manzanita, or Arcios(aphylos man- 
zanita, a beautiful Californian tree 
of the order Ericace®, allied to the 
British bearberries. It varies from 
20 to 60 ft. in height, and its wood 
resembles mahogany, 

Manzoni, Alessandro (1784-1873), 
Italian novelist, born at MUan in 
1800, at the age of twenty-one, his 
essay on poetry entitled r ersi ScioHi 
was inspired by the death of Carlo 
Imbonati, an intimate family friend; 
and in 1810 his sacred lyrics met 
fvith general admiration. Several 
tragedies, written wth much spirit 
and originality, attracted notice not 
only in Italy but in Franco and Ger- 
many, and foremost among the warm 
admirers and favourabio critics of M. 
stood Goethe. The work, however, by 
which M. attained to European fame 
I is his historical novel, I Promessi 
1 Sposi, a Jlilanese story of the 17th 
' century (3 vole., klllan, 1827). M.’s 
ode to Napoleon (1823) is noble in 
‘I thought and diction. Tho poet’s later 
‘ years were spent In strict and devout 
• seclusion, the free tendency of his 
■ early opinions having been succeeded 
’ hy a stringent conformity to the doc- 
; trines of Rome. An edition ol M.’s 
works, in 5 vols., was published by 
; Tommaseo in Florence (1828-29). 

Mao, the cap. of Kanem dist., 31 m. 

J N.E. of Lake Chad, Shari ter., French 
5 Congo, Africa. 

" Maoris (a New Zealand word sig- 


nifying native or indipenous), the 
name given to themselTCS by the in- 
habitants of New Zealand. The M., in 
common with the natives generally of 
Polynesia, belong to tho Malay race 
or family of mankind. Though calling 
themselves indigenous, the M. have a 
tradltii— “ ‘ ■ ■ ■ 

to the ' 
the isle 

ago. Tills island has been identified 
with Hawaii and Savali in the Pacific 
Ocean. Tho skin of the M. is in 
general of an olive-brown colour, but 
there are some in whom the shade is 
much lighter, while in others it is 
darker. In stature they almost equal 
Englishmen, and have a powerful 
muscular development. They have 
well-shaped, intellectual heads, and 
their features, ivhen not tattooed, 
might almost be taken lor European. 
Few of them have beards or whiskers. 
The women are ol less stature than the 
men in proportion, and are in other 
respects inferior to them. Both sexes 
used to practise tattooing, a custom 
which has been almost abandoned 
since tho conversion of the M. to 
Christianity. Another very remark- 
able custom among the M. was that 
of the taboo, by which the priest 
could make certain persons and 
things sacred and inviolate. Canni- 
balism, a much more heinous and 
abominable custom, was universally 
prevalent among tho M. before their 
conversion to Christianity. The last 
instance of it occurred in the year 
1843. Infanticide, wUch also pre- 
vailed largely among them In their 
days of heathenism, is now univer- 
saUy abolished, and the same is the 
case with slavery and polygamy. The 
wars of the M. were formerly carried 
on ■with spears and clubs of various 
kinds manufactured from stone and 
wood. Their most remarkable weapon 
was a spear of nephrite, which de- 
scended among tho principal chiefs 
from lather to son, and was regarded 
os a kind of sceptre, and even a sacred 
objert. The language of tho M., like 

; generally, 

Ily. Seven 
are spoken 

among them. The language is repre- 
sented as rich and sonorous, well 
adapted for poetical expression. The 
M. have an abundance of metrical 
proverbs, legends, and traditions, of 
which a oolieotion has been made by 
Sir George Grey {Maori Sayings and 
Proverbs, 1857). They are also pas- 
sionately attached to music and song. 
More than five-sixths ol the M. are 
now converted to Christianity. Since 
the native wars, which lasted from 
1843 to 1869, the M. have enjoyed 
complete peace, but they steadily de- 
clined in numbers from about 100,000 
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to 40,000 In 1901. During the last 
decade, however, they have inoreased, 
and their number may now be put 
at about 48,000. 

Map (or Mapes), Walter 0?. 1200), a 
medlajval author and wit, probably a 
native of Herefordslilre. He studied 
under Girard la Pucelle at Paris, and 
on his return to England was made 
clerk of the royal household, being 
frequently employed as n justice 
itinerant. He was mth Henrv II. at 
Limoges in 1173, and in Anjou in 1183, 
and in 1179 was sent to the Latcran 
Couneil at Rome. In 1176 he received 
the prebend of Mapesbury at St. 
Paul’s, becoming before 1186 chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, and in 1197 he was 
made Archdeacon of Oxford. He 
wrote De Nuffis Curialium, a collec- 
tion of legends and anecdotes from 
his native country. This hook gives 
some information of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and also contains a 
sketch of the English court and kings 
from the reign of William II, to his 
own time. Besides this, it gives an 
account of M.’s life. He probably was 
also author of some of the satirical 
Goliardio verse as well as of a large 

£ art of Lancelot, and specimens of 
Is wit are preserved by GIraldus 
Cambrensis. 

Maple, or Acer, a genus of deciduous 
trees of the order Sapindacem, with 
opposite, stalked, palmately veined 
leaves of great decorative value, and 
racemes of green flowers followed by 
two-winged samaras. The common 
or small-leaved M. {A. campestre), 
has the racemes erect, and is the only 
British species, but the greater M., or 
sycamore (A. pse:udo-ptatanus) with 
pendulous racemes Is now perfectly 
naturalised. Of the numerous N. 
American species, the sugar M. {A. 
saccliarinum) is one of the most 
valuable. M. wood has many uses. 

Maps. A map is the delineation of 
a part or the whole of the spherical 
emdace of the earth on a plane, and 
represents the relative position of the 
countries, mountain ranges, rivers, 
towns, etc. This representation is 
effected by means of projection, owing 
to the fact that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make a plan on a plane 
sm'face which indicates the positions 
and dimensions of ; - ■ ■ — -<• — 

Various modes o‘ 
been devised, of v 

the orthograpliio, the stcreographlo, 
the globular, the conical, ahd Merca- 
tor’s. In the first three the plane of 
projection is supposed to pass through 
the centre of the earth and the kind 
of projection depends upon the posi- 
tion of the eye. In the orthograpliio 
the eye is at an infinite distance from 
the centre of the earth, so that all 
rays of light proceeding from it are 
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parallel and perpendicular. This 
mode, though representing fairly 
accurately the centre of the hemis- 
phere, is no good for the parts near 
the circumference, which in delinea- 
tion become crowded together, and is 
therefore seldom used except for It, 
of the moon. In the second, or stereo- 
grapliic, the eye is supposed to bo on 
the surface of the sphere opposite to 
the one to be delineated, in such a 
position that if the globe were trans- 
parent, the eye would see the oppo- 
site concave surface. This again is 
not much employed, because it con- 
tracts the centre of the M, The third, 
or globular, the one generally adopted 
is a modification of the two. In this 
projection the eye is supposed to bo 
vertically over the centre of the piano 
of projection, and at a distance from 
the smface of the sphere equal to tho 
sine of 45“ of one of its great circles. 
All meridians and parallels in tliis 
projection are, in reality, elliptical 
curves ; but as they ore very nearly 
circular arcs, they are generally repre- 
sented ns such. The fourth, or conical 
projection, is used for representations 
of parts of the earth, for a portion of a 
sphere between two parallels not very 
far distant from each other corre- 
sponds very nearly to a like conical 
zone ; hence small portions of the 
earth can be delineated more accu- 
rately by conical projection. In all 
four of these projections, the direc- 
tion of the N. and S., or of the E. and 
W., Is represented by a curved h’no, 
so that the course of a vessel on such 
a M. would always bo laid down by a 
curve, which could only be described 
by continually laying oil from the 
meridian a line at an angle equal to 
that made with tho meridian by tho 
point of the compass at which the 
ship was sailing. If a vessel were to 
steer in a direct N.E. course by one of 
the previous projections, she would 
describo a spiral. The mariner, there- 
fore, requires a M. wliioh will enable 
Idm to steer his course by straight 
lines, and tliis Is supplied by Mcrc.a- 
tor’s chart, a cylindrical projection in 
wlilch all the meridians are straight 
IL- '• :■ ; i ailirv.Ir- to the equator, 

an,! a', i :.'- ib.'l ■ -'raight lines 
■ V. : ' ii; I ’ JI. Bceui to 

v- "-isted from very early times, 

■ hough tho ancient Grcelas 
Anaximander (SCO B.c.) tho 
Inventor, traces have been found of 
cartography in Egypt even 1000 years 
before that date. These were, of 
course, very crude, but as time went 
on they gradually Improved in char- 
acter, in 310 B.o. attempts at projec- 
tion were made by Dicaiarchus of 
Messana, and Ptolemy (/f. 1 20-01 a . n.) 
drew M. according to tho stereo- 
graphic projection. Years later tho 
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I Germans, Italians, and Dutch, did 
r ) much towards improving cartoe;raphr, 
and Sebastian Cabot (1544) produced 
:r. his M. ot the world. These develop- 
:z ments have steadily increased, until 
r. in our own times escellcnt M. are 
available for all classes. 

:i Maqui, or Aristoielia Marjui, an 
‘:j evergreen shrub with handsome 
-v: foliage and green flowers, followed by 
iz black berries, used In Chiii as a 
febrifuge. 

i*: Mar, the name of an old Scotch 

district in the S. of the co. of Aber- 
3j} deen. It lies between the rivers Don 
■>t and Dee, and is divided into Cromor, 
Braemar, and INlidmar, 

Mar, John, eleventh Earl of (1675- 
i’; 1752), famed as the leader of the 1715 
vj rebellion. He continually changed 
5*s sides politically, being in turn Whig 
■ijl and Tory as it was advantageous to 
him. As a Whig he assisted in the 
{12 union of Scotland and England. Be- 
cause of liis continual change of sides 
'fV‘ he became known as * Bobbing John.* 
."p Alter the union vdth Scotland, and on 
the overtlxrow of the Whig govern- 
ment, he again became a Tory, and 
was made Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. Later, on the accession of 
George I., ho again endeavoured to 
keep his position by changing sides, 
I p but failing on this occasion to obtain 
Jyj favour, he lost his office. This so 
■nC angered and disgraced him that ho 
hff^ returned to Scotland and started the 
rebellion at Braemar, and soon had 
a large and enthusiastic following, 
ixit His fickle character, however, again 
rj showed itself in his hesitancy, and his 
Jfi long delay in the Highlands enabled 
i? the Duke of Argyll to check him when 
[to he finally advanced at the battle of 
tv* Stirling, He then gradually retreated 
l>> and escaped with the Pretender to 
-y France. He was a favourite of the 
‘..cl Pretender, and when arrested in 
Pi Geneva, he purchased freedom and 
the possession of his estates by he- 
'.}'i traying James. He never afterwards 
l/p held the confidence of anybody, but 
continued in his treachery by still 
l-iji professing to ho Jacobite, and con- 
tinning to betray secrets to the Eng- 
lish government. 

[pr. Marabou, or Leptopiilus marabou, 
‘pi a scavenging bird of the stork family, 
somewhat larger than the adjutant 
(L, argala), and found in Central 
Africa. The vent feathers, also called 
M., were formerly in very consider- 
able demand for millinery and also 
for scarves. 

Marabouts* a class of religioxis 
'•L saints or sorcerers among the Berbers 
of N. Africa, held in high esteem. 
They held Spain and Morocco for a 
Ppt considerable period. The Almohads 
'Pr putan endtotheir temporal dominion, 

i^vr. V.nf. f.liAT- t.n ATPTftiQft 


Spiritual superiority over the ^loslem 
negroes of Bvirhary. 

Marabrun, a Gascon poet and 
troubadour of the 12th ceixtury. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was a found- 
ling discovered and brought up by 
Audric del Vilar, and was assassinated 
by an enemy. His most famous 
poems are in praise of the crusades : 
Aitjatz de Chan, 1135 ; Pax in 
nomine Domini, 1137 

Maracaibo, a fortified city of Vene- 
zuela, S. America, situated on a sandy 
plain on the W. shore of tho strait 
which connects the Lake of Maracaibo 
with the gulf of the same name. It is 
the chief town of a province of the 
same name. It is a handsome town, 
with a hot but healthy climate. There 
is trade in sugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
rubber. Pop. 50,000. 

Maracaibo, Lake and Gulf. The 
Lake of M., in the N. of Venezuela, 
is about 100 m. in length and 70 m. 
in breadth. A bar at its mouth pro- 
hibits the entrance of large vessels. 
It is connected with the gulf of the 
same name by a strait 20 m. in 
length, and from 5 to 10 m. in 
breadth. The gulf is a xvide inlet of 
tho Caribbean Sea, 150 m. from E. 
to W., and about 75 m. from N. to S. 

Maracci, Lodovic (1612-1700), an 
Orientalist, born at Lucca, Italy. He 
became professor of Arabic at Rome, 
where he gained the favour of Pope 
Innocent XI. He published an edition 
of the Koran, with notes, and a Life 
of Mahomei, ^ 

Maragha, a city ot Azerbaijan, 
Persia, 50 m. S. of Tabriz, enclosed 
by walls. The tomb of Genghis Khan 
ie liero, and an observatory was 
founded on an adjacent mountain by 
his grandson, Hulagu Khan. M. is 
noted for its fine marble. Pop. 15,000. 

Maragogipe, a tn. of Brazil in Bahia 
state, at the head of All Saints* Bay, 
25 m. S.W. of Cachoeira. A variety 
of coffee is named after it. Pop. about 
15,000. 

Marajo, an island in S. America, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the N. coast 
of Brazil, 180 m, long and 120 m. 
broad. Surface is marshy in parts. 

Maramaros, Sziget, a tn. in Hun- 
gary, cap. of CO. Maramaros, 215 m. 
E.N.E. of Budapest on the Theiss at 
tho foot of the Carpathians. It is a 
centre of the lumber trade, and the 
depot of salt mined in the vicinity. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Maranhao, or Maranham, a mari- 
time prov. of N.E. Brazil. A large 
part of the surface is covered by 
forests, but the river valleys and 
coastal districts are very fertile, pro- 
ducing maize, cotton, sugar, rico, 
coffee, tobacco, etc. Cattle breeding 
and agriculture have declined in 
Importance. The capital, Sao Luiz 
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de MaranliSo, Is a prosperous, well-* 
built city on an island of the same 
name. Area 177,569 sq. m. Pop- 
499, 30R. 

Marano di Napoli, a com. in the 
prov. of Naples, Italy, 5 m. N.W. of 
Naples. Pop. 8G00. 

Maranon, see Amazon. 

Marans, the chief tn. of Charentc- 
Inferieure, France, 18 m. from La 
Rochelle, on the Sevre Kiortaise. It 
Is in the midst of marshy land inter- 
sected by canals. It is a seaport, and 
has an important trade in grain and 
cattle. Pop. 8013. 

Maranta, a genus of perennials 
(order Scitaminacece), with tuberous 
or creeping rhizomes, from which 
arrowroot Is obtained, and orna- 
mental leaves, green above and grey, 
purple, or rose below. 

Maraschino, a liqueur, distilled 
from a small black variety of wild 
cherry found chiefly round Zara in 
Dalmatia and Corsica. An inferior 
variety is made in Germany. 

Marash, the chief tn. of the sanjak 
of Marash, in the Aleppo vilaj'et, 
Turkey in Asia, E. of the Jihan R., 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus. There is a 
large trade in Kurd carpets and em- 
broideries. The name * Marasi * is 
found In Assyrian inscriptions, and 
the town, under the name of Ger- 
manicia-Marasion, played an im- 
portant port in Byzantiae history. 
Pop. 50,000. 

Marasmius, a genus of fxingl, char- 
acterised among its allies by assum- 
ing the original form when moistened 
after being dried. M. oreades, the 
champignon or fairy-ring fiuigus, is 
delicately flavoured and wholesome. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), a 
French revolutionary' leader, son of 
Jean Paul M., a native of Cagliari. 
In 1759 M. went to Bordeaux for two 
years to study medicine. From 
Bordeaux he went to Paris, &om there 
to Holland, and Anally to London, 
where he practised his profession as a 
physician ; his special study being 
diseases of the eyes. His other chief 
Interest was the study of electricity. 
In 1773 ho wrote his PhilosopJiidil 
Essay on Man» and in 1774 ho pub- 
lished The Chains of Slavery. In 
1775 ho was made an M.D. of St, 
Andrews. He was now famous as a 
skilled physician, and the year 1777 
saw liim as the brevet physician to 
tho Comte d* Artois guards. In 1789 
he published his first journal, L*Ami 
du Peuple, and gradually left his 
scientific life and studies for a political 
career. In 1789 ho was arrested and 
suflcred a month's imprisonment. In 
Jnn. 1790 ho fled to London, but re- 
turned to Paris and liid in foul cellars, 
where ho contracted a loathsome and 
painful skin disease. He took a lead- 


Maravedi 

ing part in the struggle between tli? 
Jacobins and the Girondists. He 
called himself the * martyr of liberty/ 
and after being tried and acquitted 

by th< ' ■' * ’ ‘ 

come : 

Paris 
declar 
de la 

ono of those who were implacabla 
towards the king, and demanded hl3 
death for the good of the people. 
The skin disease from which te 
: suffered was so painful that only by 
lying In warm baths could he ob- 
tain relief. While sitting in hh 
bath writing his journal, a young 
woman, Charlotte Corday (q.f.), de- 
manded admittance. The girl was a 
(Girondist and an enthusiast, and 
believing him to he a monster o! 
bloodthirstiness, she stabbed Me 
through the heart, convinced sho had 
i rid Franco of a terrible enemy. 

E. B. Bax, J. P. uMarai, 1900 ; A. 
Vermorel, J. P. Marat, 1880. 

Maratea, a tn. of the Neapolitan 
province of Basilicata, situated on 
the slope of a mountain in the midst 
of a lovely and ^ubrious country. 
Pop. 8000. /V 

Marathas, c. 

Marathon, aj^ Valiko co Gree«. 
in Attica, on^^-irtlons oveen tbe 
mountains and the V^ore 3t, aboat 
20 in. N.E. of Afclrens. 
mythology for the overtliK% of tbe 
monstrous bull by Theseug, an» io his* 
tor>' for the victory of the AtlVoIan, 
Miltiades, over the Persians, 49^f 

Marathon Raoo, the namo giveui 
the crowning event in'fclvi.ranirAilol 
tho Olympio games held everj’ iok? 
years at the capital of tho country 
chosen to hold them. The name is aho 
used for siniilar races held elsewhere, 
at the Stadium, etc. The race u 
usually over a course of 25 m. 

Maratti, Carlo (1025-1713), fio 
Italian painter and engraver, boni at 
Camerano. His Madonnas w’cro pay** 
cularly numerous aud admired, h® 
was entrusted by Clement NI. 
the charge and restoration of tne 
frescoes of Raphael in tho yoUcan. 
and was commissioned by Louis XI> • 
to paint his celebrated plctu^ 0 ‘ 

* Daphoro.* Ihiscli considered Iw 

* Batlishoba viewed by David hi: 
greatest work. Ho died at Rome. _ 

Marattia, a genus of large troricw 
ferns, tho fleshy crowns of which arj 
cooked and eaten. Tho feather-shupw 
fronds are 8 to 12 ft. long. . 

Maravedi, an old Spanish coin in it- 
until tho end of tho 18th century 
Originally the name was used w- 
Moorish coins, both silver and poi'-i. 
but after 1494 it was only used iot^ 
small copper coin, in value 
centimes (id.), and a silver coin(H“'^ 
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Marazion, a fishinp: vil. in the St. 
ves parliamentary div. of Cornwall, 
’r.-’.'-'l; on Mount’s Bay, 2 m. E. of 
' ■ ■ At low tide it is united to 
■■ ■' unt by a causeway of 
1911) 1251. 

' ' (d. 1585), an English 

irsanist and musical composer. He 
obk a leading part in a society 
ormed at Windsor to promote the 
prcad of Reform doctrines, and 
larrowly escaped the stake. He com- 
)Osed the first book of chants for uso 
n the Anglican Church, Books of 
Common Praier Noted, 1550. 

Marbella, a tn. in the prov. of 
ilalaga, Spain, on the Mediterranean, 
10 m. S.W. of Malaga. It has iron 
nines and foundries in the nelghbour- 
lood, and exports salt fish, figs, and 
vine. Pop. 10,000. 

Marble, a ciystallino form of lime- 
tone. The term is usually a • 

hose forms of limestone or 
vhioh are sufficiently compac 
i high polish. A characteristic M. 
.nncvcfa .sf uniforin sizo 

when broken 
i multitude of 
distening facets, owing to the granules 
jTOaking along tlieir rhombohedral 
sleaTage planes. The colour is usually 
yhito, but markings of many hues and 
jatterns are produced by the presence 
)f metallic salts, either as constituents 
)f the original limestone, or as later 
— > — * '1 Ms. are probably meta- 
mestones. 'Dho meta- 
been brought about by 
id press 
by the 

rood of igneous intr 
jressure is the resu: 
passes. Much crush’ j,, 

vwisting have often taken place, so 
hat streaks or bands of impurities in 
he original limestone frecfuently take 
m peculiar shapes. The economic 
rnportance of Ms. la derived from the 
idaptabllity of the finer forms to uses 
in statuary, and of the other forms to 
nore or less ornamental architecture. 
Many fine Ms. were known to the 
mcients, of which Pentellc and 
Parian Ms. are the most famous. The 
lormcr was obtained from Mt. 
Pcntellous in Attica, and served as 
he material for the Elgin Ms., now 
odged in the British Museum. Parian 
M. was quarried in the Isle of Paros; 
ho Venus de Jledici was carved in 
rtone from this source. The M. used 
by mediasval and modem sculptors Is 
hat found in the ne^hbourhood of 
Oarrara in Italy. Arclilteotural Ms. 
ire quai-ried from the Devonian 
system in Devon, while the mountain 
limestone of Yorkshire and Derby- 
hire yields a stone capable of a high 

Slarld'.'l'.ea'.’., a seaport and town- 


ship of Essex CO., Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 16 m. N.E. of Boston, on 
Massachu-setts Bay. It has a good 
harbour, and some shipbuilding in- 
dustry. It was settled in 1629 by 
English Immigrants. Pop. (1910) 7001. 

Marburg: 1. A town in Styria. 
Austria, 41 m. S. of Graz by rail. It 
has a large trade in leather, boots and 

shoes, iron and ” i 

spariding wines ‘ 

tn. in the pr( . ^ ■, 

Prussia, cap. of the dist. of Cassel, on 
the R. Lahn, 60 m. N. of Frankfort 
by rail. The chief buildings are the 
‘ Elisabethankirohe,’ built in 1235- 
83, to contain the tomb of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary ; the university, 
founded in 1527. There are manufs. 
of pottery, leather, iron goods and 
surgical instruments. Pop. 21,869. 

Marcanlonio, or Marcantonio Ral- 

- ■ 'the 15th 

Bologna. 

' ■ . ■oldsmlth 

and engraver at Bologna, under 
Francia. From 1510 until the taking 
of Rome by the Spaniards (1527) he 
lived there, engraving many of the 
best pictures of Raphael and his 
pupils. 

Marcaria, a com. in the prov. of 
Mantua, Italy, 13 m. S.W. of 
Mantua. Pop. S500. 

Marcasitc, a mineral consisting of 
iron disulphide (FeS,)- It Is thus 
chemlcaUy Identical with iron pyrites, 
and was formerly looked upon as a 
variety of pyrites. It has a different 
structure, developing 
crystals, while pyrites 
the cubic system. M. 
brown, has a brilliant 
Iness of 6 to 6i, and a 
Bpeclfle gravity of 4-8. It Is found in 
more recent formations than pyrites, 
and like that mineral is liable to be 
converted into ilmonite. It is mined 
at Llttmitz near Carlsbad, and is used 
for the preparation of sulphur and 
ferrous sulphate. 

Marceau, Francois Severin Des- 
graviers (1769-96), a French general, 
bom at Chartres. He took part in the 
attack on the Bastille (1791), in the 
defence of Verdun (1792), and in the 
Vendee, and commanded at Flourus 
(1794). He was in command of the 
first division of the army of the 
Rhine, and fought at Lahn and at 
Aitenkirchen where ho was mortally 
wounded (Sept. 1796). 

Marcello, Benedetto (1686-1739), an 
Italian musical composer and author, 
bom at Venice. While holding various 
official positions ho devoted himself 
to music and poetry. His master- 
piece is the Estro poeiico-armonico 
(1724), a musical setting of the first 
fifty psalms as paraphrased into 
Italian by G. Giustiniani. He also 
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wrote cantatas and an opera. His 
pamplilet, Jl Tcatro alia modat was a 
brilliant satire on contemporary opera. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius : 1. A 
Roman general (c. 2G8-208 B.c.) dur- 
ing the second Punic War. In222B.c. 


« 

the Insubrian Gauls, whose spoils he 
afterwards dedicated as spolia opima 
in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
This was the third and last time in 
Roman history that this offering was 
rnade. In 214 he began a famous 
siege of Syracuse, which he finally 
took in 212. On the capture of the 
city Archimedes, w'ho directed the 
engines which defended the toivn, was 
put to death by the Roman soldiers. 
In 208 lie was killed in a skirmish with 
Hannibal near Venusia. 2. Another 
Roman of the same name (c. 43-23 
B.C.), was the son of C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, sister of Augustus. In 25 
B.c. he was adopted by the emperor 
and married his daughter, Julia. In 
23 B.c. JIarcellus died suddenly at 
Bairn, supposedly poisoned by Livia, 
to the grief of Augustus. 

Marcellus, the name of two popes: 

Marcellus I. succeeded MarceUlnus 
probably in Slay 308. He Imposed 
such severe penances upon all Chris- 
tians who had recanted under the 
recent persecutions that he was 
banished by popular demand in 309. 

Marcellus II. succeeded Julius III. 
in 1555, but died the same year. As 
Cardinal Cervlnl he presided over the 
Council of Trent. Palestrina dedicated 
a famous Mass to liim. 

Maroet, Jane (1769-1858), an Eng- 
lish authoress, bom at Geneva. She 
spent her early life there, marrying 
a Genevan doctor, but later settled in 
London. She published Conversa- 
tions on Chemistrv; Conversations in 
Political Economy, and other similar 
manuals; also Stories for Very LWe 
Children. 

March, the first month of the 
Roman year, and the third according 
to our present calendar, consists of 
31 days. It was considered as the 
first month of the year in England 
until tile change of style in 1752, and 
the legal year was reckoned from the 
25th March, t’ • ' ^ ■ 

it Illyd monai 
Ilraed monath, ' 

is a proverb whicli represents M. as 
borrowing three days from April. 

March, in music is, as its name 
Indicates, a musical composition in- 
tended to regulate the step of march- 
ing troops. Written in common time 
and not too slow, it should have the 
rhythm sufficiently clear and well 
marked to make the march of the 
soldier natural. 


March, a tn. in the Islo of Ely 
Cambridgeshire, with a market on 
Friday. It is situated on tlie Men, 
81 m. N. of London. It manufactures 
a considerable variety of farm tools 
and has engineering works. Pop. 
(1911) 8403. 

March, Agnes, Countess of, see 
Black Agnes. 

March, Ausias (d. c. 1459), a Cata- 
lan poet, bom in Valencia, His poems 
which show the influence of Petrarch 
were wi-itten in the dialect of Cata- 
lonia, and testify to tiio vivid imagina- 
tion of the writer. His clilef works are; 
Cants d’Amor; Cants de Mort, and 
others may be found in various edi- 
tions, among them that of F. P. Briz 
(Barcelona), 1864. 

Marchantia, the typical genus of a 
tribe and order of Liverworts, wlilcli 
frequent damp places. 

Marchona, a tn. in the prov. of 
Seville, Spain, 30 m. E. of Seville. 
It is an old Jloorish town, some of 
the fortifications still remaining. It 
also has sulphur springs. Pop. 
12,500. 

Marches, a compartimento of Italy, 
comprising the provs. of Pesaro e 
Urbino, Macerata, .4.6coli-Piceno, and 
Ancona. This region produces ivino, 
silk, cereals. Before the year 1860 
these states were included in the terri- 
tory of the pope. Area 3750 sq. m. 
Pop. about 1,100,000. 

Marches, Riding the, see Bounds, 
Beating the. 

Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1902), an 
Italian composer, a native of Bolog- 
nola. In 1881 he became director of 
the St. Cecilia Academy, Romo. His 
chief works are: Romeo c Giulielta, 
1865: produced In Milan, Ruy Bias, 
1869, and Gustave TFosa, 1876. 

Marohfold. a plain in Austria, 
stretching dn o northerly direction 
from Vienna, and in a westerly one 
from the March. This was the scene 
of the defeat of Ottokar of Bavaria by 
Rudolph of Hapsburg in 1278, and 
also of the battles of Asporn and 
Wagram fouglit in Napoleon’s time. 

Marchienne - nu - Pont, a tn. in 
Hainaut, Belgium, 2 m. W. of 
Charleroi, on tlie Sambre. Coal is 
found hero. Pop. 20,000. 

Marohin, a tn. of Belgium, prov. of 
• " 16 m. E. of Namur. Pop. 

I 6000. 

-cinnise, a tn. In the prov. of 
Ckuserta, Italy, 13 m. N.E. of Naples, 
with which it is coimectod by rail. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Marcianus (a.d. 450-457), Emperor 
of the East, born about 391. He 
entered the army at an early age, and 
served under Aspar, whom ho accom- 
panied In Ids campaign against 
Gensorlc, king of the Vandals in 
Africa in 431, and under Ardaburius. 
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He seems to hare acquired (rreatland England across the English 

■■ ' h of the Channel. In 1901 signals -were re- 

V- ■ ■ ■ ' ' 
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and Egypt (452), and quelled dis- 
turbances on the Armenian frontier 
(450), he also refused pajunent of 
tribute to Attila, reformed the fln- 
anocs, and repeopled the devastated 
districts. 

Marcianus, ^lius, a Homan jurist, 
who vn'Ote after the death of Sep- 
timus SevoruB. His chief works are 
sixteen books of InstituUones; two 
books on Ptiblica Indicia; two books 
on Appcllationcs; and fivo books 
entitled licrjularia. 

Maroinelle, a tn. in Halnaut, Bel- 
gium, 24 m. S.E. of Mens. It manufs. 
steel goods, and has collieries. Pop. 
16,000. 

Maroion, founder of the llarcionites, 
an ascetic Gnostic sect, was the son of 
a bishop of Sinope in Pontus. Being 
eseommunicated by his father, on 
account of his heretical opinions, he 
went to Rome about 140 a.d. He 
made several anxious efforts to obtain 
a reconciliation with the Catholic 
Church. After his final excommuni- 
cation, ho associated himself with the 
Syrian Gnostic Cerdon. The gospel of 
Christ, according to him, consisted in 
free love of the Good ; the Mosaic 
system, with its motives of rewards 
and punishments, was mere legality 
(Sec Gnostics). M. entirely rejected 
the Old Testament; and of the New 
Testament, all but a low Epistles and 
the Gospel of St. Luke. I 

Marcomanni, a powerful league ofi 
borderers belonging to tlie Germanic 
tribe, who dwelt between the Banube 
and the Rhine after Cresar’s death. 
Under their king, Marobodus, they 
made themselves masters of the king- 
dom of Bojenhoim, the present 
Bohemia. They subsequently made 
inoursions into Homan territory dur- 
ing the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
until ISO A.D., when peace w'as pur- 
chased by Commodus. 

Marconi, GugUelmo (b. 1874), Hon. 
D.Sc„ Oxford; and Hon. LL.D., 
Glasgow, 1004; an electrical engineer, 
born at Bologna, Italy, on April 25 
(hismother being an Irish woman), and 
married in 1905 to Beatrice O’Brien, 
daughter of the fourteenth Baron 
IncWquin. Ho was educated first at 
Leghorn, Italy, under Professor Rosa, 
and then at Bologna University. 
Alter a series of experiments in wire- ' 
less telegraphy at Bologna, he con- 
ducted a successful^ test in England 


and formally inaugurated between 
Canada (Capo Breton) and England, 
when the Governor-General of Cianada 
and Sr. M. transmitted messages to 
King Edward VII. Communications 
were nest established between Capo 
Cod, Massachusetts, and Cornwall. 
With the extension of M.’s system of 
wireless telegraphy to the ocean liners 
the first ocean daily newspaper, the 
Ci/nord Daiiv BiilUtin, was inaugu- 
rated on R.M.S. Campania in 1904. 
His system is now used by Lloyds 
and the principal shipping companies 
in England and abroad, as well as 
being adopted by the British and 
Italian admiralties. The principal 
warships of these navies are now fully 
equipped, as well as ships of the 
mercantile marine. Public wireless 
services have been established be- 
tween Bari (Italy) and Antlvari 
(Montenegro), and between England 
and America. M. has received many 
honours. In 1902 he was created by 
the King of Italy Commander of the 
Order of St. Mamico and St. Lazarus, 
and received the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Oown of Italy. He re- 
ceived the freedom of the city of 
Rome in 1903, and was decorated 
with the Order of St. Anne by the 
Tsar of Russia. In 1909 ho was 
awarded halt the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, Stockholm. 

Marco Polo, sCc Por.O, MaUCO. 

Marcq-en-Baroeul, a tn. in the dept, 
of Nord, France, 3 m. N. of LiUe. 
Pop. 11,500. 

Marcus, Aurelius, see AtmEUUS, 
Marcus Antonius. 

Marcy, Mount, sec Apirondaok 
Mts. 

Marczaly, a com. of Hungary, 98 m. 
S.W. of Budapest, near the E. shore 
of Lake Balaton. Pop. 44,000. 

Mardin, a tn. in the vilayet of 
Diarbekir, Asiatic Turkey, 54 m. 

I S.E. of Diarbekir. It has a pictur- 
esque position on the side of a hill, 
and is the headquarters of an Ameri- 
can mission. Pop. 25,000. 

Mardonius (Gk. tlcpSonos), a Persian 
general, the son of Gobryas. He was 
sent by Darius in 492 n.o. to com- 
plete the settlement of Ionia, and to 
punish Eretria and Athens for their 
share in the war, but being unfortun- 
ate enough to lose his fleet oH Mt. 
Athos and to suffer a defeat at the 
hands of the Brygians, he was com- 
1 to return to Asia, and was cen- 
by the king who deprived him 
! command. On the succession 
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of Xerxes In 485, hOTvcver, he was 
again in favour, and was one of the 
chief instigators of the expedition 
against Greece. After the defeat of 
Salamis ho persuaded Xerxes to re- 
turn home, and being left in com- 
mand of 300,000 men, sent a proposal 
to the Athenians to withdraw from 
the Greek confederacy, and on their 
refusal occupied the city and reduced 
it to ruins. He next marched against 
the Greek force which was coUected 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, and follow- 
ing it to Plateea, was defeated and 
slain in 479 b.c. 

Mareb, a tn. of Yemen, Arabia. 
80 m. N.E. of Sana. It is a town of 
great antiquity, its original name 
being Saba. 

Maroe Loch, in Ross-shlre, Scot- 
land, a large and beautiful lake, 2i m. 
long by ^ to 2 m. broad. It Is sur- 
rounded by gon?eou8 mountain 
scenery, and studded with Islands. It 
is drained by the R. Ewe in Loch Ewe. 

Maremma, a marshy region of Cen- 
tral Italy, in the S. part of Tuscany, 
extcnfiing along the coast of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Formerly it was 
densely populated, but It Is now 
practically all desert land. 

Marengo : 1. A vll. of Piedmont, 
Italy, situated abo\it 2 m. S.E. of 
Alessandria. It was the scene of 
Napoleon's victory over the Austrians 
in 1800. 2, A tn. of Algeria, 38 m. 
W.S.W. of Algiers, Pop. (com.) 6000. 

Marennes, a seaport of ^ance In 
the dept, of Charcnte-Iiif6rieure,25m. 
S. of La Rochelle. It has a large pro- 
duction of oysters, and saltworks. 
Pop. (com.) about 0500. 

Marenzio, Luca (c, 1555-99), an 
Italian composer, bom at Coccagllo, 
close to Brescia. He occupied for ' 
time the position of maestro to CJai 
dinal d'Este, after which he went t 
Poland and was employed by Sigis- 
mund III. About the year 1595, 
however, he returned to Rome and 
became organist at the pontlDcal 
chapel. His greatest successes in 
music were due to his having per- 
fected the madrigal. 

Marootls, I.ake, see Biuket-el- 
JlARrUT. 

Mare’s-tail, or ITipptiris, a genus 
of glabrous aquatic herbs (order 
Haloragacece). The only British 
species, TI. tniloaris, occurs in ditches 
and stagnant water, and has an un- 
branched jointed stem about 9 in. 
high, bearing whorls of six, eight, or 
ten linear leaves with hard tips. 
Minute Inconspicuous flowers occur 
In the axils of the upper leaves. Ms. 
are sometimes planted beside orna- 
mental waters. 

Marouil, Amaut do, sec Abxaut DE 
Markuil. 

Marey, Efiermo Jules (1830-1904), a 


French physiologist, a native of 
Beaune, Cote-d'Or. About 1SC9 ho 
became a professor of the College do 
France in Paris, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Institutand of the Academy 
of hledicine. He spent a great deal 
of his time on the study of physio- 
logical movements. Among hi^ 
works are : Du mouvement dans Ics 
Fondions dc la t*ic, 1868 ; La Ma- 
cJtine animalCt ?oco7no/ion terresfre cl 
airienne, 1873 ; Physiologic du 7no«r«- 
ment le vol dcs Oiseaux, 1890. 

Margaree, a post vil. of Canada, 
Inverness co.. Cape Breton Is., 30 m. 
N.N.W, of Sydney. It is at the mouth 
of a harbour in Margaree R. in the 
(5ulf of St. Lawrence. Pop. 3000. 

Margaret, St. (d. 1093), a sister of 
Edgar Atheling. On the accession of 
William the Conqueror to the English 
throne Edgar Atheling, his motlier, 
and his sisters Margaret and Chris- 
tina, went to Scotland, and M. be- 
came the wife of Malcolm III. of 
Scotland. She did much to reform the 
manners and customs of the people, 
and was devoted to her husband in 
his work. Malcolm, enraged at the 
seizure of Carlisle by the English, laid 
siege to Alnwick (1093), and was de- 
feated and slain. died when she 
heard the new’s of licr husband's 
death. 

Margaret (1353-1412), Queon of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
daughter of VaJdemnr IV. of Den- 
mark. At the ago of ten sho W'os 
married to King Haakon VI. of 
Nonvay, and on his death in 1380 the 
whole of Norwoy was placed in her 
hands. Her son, Olaf, whoso election 
as king of Denmark she had pro- 
cured, died seven years later, thus 
... ... t.. — throne to 

fter she defeated 
Idng, and ob- 
tained possession of the throne of 
Sweden. She combined Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway into one king- 
dom, and was called the ‘ Seralramis 

of Anjou (1430-S2J. 
daughter of Rcn6 the Good of 
Anjou, titular king of Naples, 
married to Henry VI. of England in 
1445. Sho became regent for her 
husband because of his imbecility, and 
her power being contested by the 
Duke of York and claimant to the 
throne, led to the Wars of the Roses. 
Although successful at sonic of the 
battles, she was in the end defeated 
nt Tewkesbury and taken prisoner 
with her son, who was killed, M. her- 
self being imprisoned for four years. 
See Oman's PolUical History of 
England (vol. Iv.), 190C. 

Margaret of Navarro (1492-1549) 
(also Imown ns ilargaret of An- 
goul5me), a sister of h'rancls I. of 
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France ; married to the Duke ot 
Aleneon in 1509 and to Hen^ 
d’Albert, titular king of Navarre, in 
162T. She never relied at Navarre, 
but kept a court at NOrac. She 
aflforded protection to the Protestant 
reformers, and was a patroness ot 
art and literature. A collection of her 
poems appeared in 1517. See Freer, 
Life of Marguerite d’AngouUme, 1895. 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), an 
illegitimate daughter of the Emperor 
Charles V., first married to Alexander, 
Duke of Florence (1533) and then to 
Ottavio Famese, Duke of Parma 
(1512). From 1559-67 she was regent 
of the Netherlands. 

Margaret of Scotland (c. 1125-15), 
eldest child ot James I. ot Scotland 
and wife ot the Dauphin Loul 
wards Louis XI., whom she i 
at Tours in 1436. He dislik 
neglected her, and she dev . . 
good deal of her time to poetry, 
writing rondeaux, and such like. She 
is said to have been a pupil ot Alain 
Chartier. See Jusserand’s English 
Essays from a French Pen, 1898. 

Margaret of Valois (1553-1615), a 
daughter of Henry II. of Franco and 
Catherine of Medici, married in 1572 
to Henry of Navarre. On the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Henry fled from 
court and was not rejoined by his 
wile tor sis years. Later, she again 
abandoned him, and was finally 
divorced in 1590. Her Memoirs were 
published in 1628. 

Margaretsville, a seaport tn. of 
Nova Sootiajon the Bay of Fundy, 
8 m. N.E. ot Wilmot. Pop. 1500. 

Margaret Tudor (1489 - 1541), a 
daughter of Henry VII., and wife of 
James IV. ot Scotland, whom she 
married at Edinburgh in 1503, end 
the whole of her subsequent life was 
a series of political intrigues of one 
kind or another. She had three 
children by James, two sons, one of 
whom, later, became James V. of 
Scotland, and a daughter Margaret, 
mother of Lord Damley. Her great- 
grandson, James VI. of Scotland, 
succeeded Elizabeth as James I. of 
England. 

Margaric Acid, a fatty acid pre- 
pared artificially. Its formula is 
CiiHm.COOH, so that it stands be- 
tween palmitic and stearic acids in 
the fatty acid scries. The compound 
is not found in nature, but the name 
was formerly given to a substance 
which is now known to be a mixture 
of palmltio and stearic acids. 

Margarine, artificial butter. There 
are various methods of preparing 
butter substitutes, though the Initial 
stages are generally the same. Beet 
suet of good quality is treed from 
membrane by melting out the fat ; 
the addition of a quantity of sheep’s 


stomach finely out up aids in separat- 
ing the fat from other tissue. The 
fat is allowed to cool to 24° C. and is 
then subjected to considerable pres- 
sure, with the result that it separates 
into solid stearin and liquid oleo- 
margarine. The latter cools to a mass, 
having many of the characteristics 
of butter, but it is usually mixed with 
peanut or other oils to effect a softer 
consistency and with anatto for pur- 
poses of colouring. Most of the M. 
manufactured is a wholesoine and 
nutritious substitute for butter. See 
ADULTERATIOtr. 

Margarita Island, in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to Venezuela, 45 m. 
long and from 5 to 20 m. broad. 
The name derived from the pearls 
' ' ' ... antities. 

ous por- 
but the 
; maize, 

cotton, coffee, sugar, etc. It'was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1498- Cap. 
Asuncion. Pop. about 40,000. 

Margaritone d’Arezzo (c. 1215-92), 
a painter, sculptor, and architect, 
bom at D’Arezzo, celebrated in his 
day. The best known of his pointings 
is his ‘ Madonna, with Scenes from the 
Lives ot the Saints ’ now in the 
National Gallery. He also painted 
a ' Coronation of the Virgin ' in the 
Liverpool Institute. See Vasari, 
Lives of the Painless. 

Margary, Augustus Raymond (1848- 
75), an Anglo-Indian traveller, son of 
an English officer, bom at Belgaum, 
Bombay, and educated in France and 
at University College, London. In 
1867 he went to China as a student- 
interpreter and travelled across S.W. 
China to meet a Christian mission 
from Burma, being murdered by the 
Chinese at Manwein on returning. 

Margate, a seaport and municipal 
bor., in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, a 
few miles from the N. Foreland, and 
one of the most popular seaside 
resorts of England, 74 m. E. by S. of 
London. It has bracing air, excellent 
sands, and bathing facilities, .and a 
fine pier and jetty. Pop. (1911) 
27.086. 

Margaux, a tn. of Prance in the 
dept, ot Gironde, noted for its Medoo 
wines. Bordeaux is 15 m. N.W. 
Pop. 2000. 

Margay {Fclis tigrina), a species of 
tiger-cat about the same size as the 
domestic cat, native of the forests of 
Brazil and Guiana. 

Marggrabowa, a tn. of E. Prussia, 
44 m. S.S.B. of Gnmbinnen, on Lake 
Oletzko. Pop. 5366. 

Marggraf, Andreas Sigismund (1709- 
82), a German chemist, bom at Berlin 
studied chemistry at Berlin and 
Strassburg, and medicine at HaUe. 
In 1738 he was elected to the Berlin 
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Academy ol Sciences, In 1760 being 
appointed director of tbe physics 
class. He Is noted for his discovery 
of sugar in beetroot. His papers -were 
collected into two voimnes of 
Chumische Schriften (1761-67). 

Margilan, or Marghilan, a tn. in 
Hussian Central Asia, cap. ol Fergana 
prov., 160 m. S.E. ol Tashkcnd. It is 
in a healthy position, surrounded by 
’■ " to local tradi- 
Alexander ol 
industries are 
sUkworm culture, and the manuf. of 
sUk, woollen, and camel-wool cloths. 
Pop. 43,000. 

Margin: 1. Inhusiness generally. — 

(а) In a transaction in which money 

is advanced on security the difference 
between the amount advanced on the 
security and the market value of such 
security. As regards trustees mort- 
gaging the property of their bene- 
tloiarics the effect ol the Trustee Act. 
1893, is that a trustee must not lend 
more than two-thirds ol the sur- 
veyor’s valuation even if tlie surveyor 
advises that a greater proportion may 
be advanced. If he does he will be 
liable for any resulting loss ; but this 
statutory precaution relates not to the 
nature, but apparently only to the 
value ol the security, and hence a 
trustee w' ' ' ' ' . 

speculatii 

factory, o 

probably ' ' 

of the proportion to value advanced. 

(б) In banking practice the M. de- 
pends on the nature of the thing 
charged or pledged, but may be said 
to fluctuate from 10 up to 25 per cent, 
(c) In ‘ cover ’ transactions (sec 
CoVEK), or speculation upon Ms. 
through outside stockbrokers, the 
speculator deposits a certain M. or 
sum to cover prospective differences 
in price, which cover is said to run 
off if the difference turns out to be 
greater than ho anticipated. 

2. In economics. — In the Ricardian 
theory of rent that land which will 
just pay lor cultivation if it be let at 
a nominal rent, is said to bo the JI. 
ol cultivation, and in the absence of 
exceptional circumstances land below 
that M. cannot bo cultivated rvith 
profit. In regard to labour generally, 
there is a ‘ final ’ or marginal dis- 
ability when tho increment of ntilitj' 
from tho given employment just 
balances tho increment of pain 
(Jevons). In other words if tho 
physical and mental disadvantages 
just outweigh the reward, no one will 

be found ' ' ■“ ‘ ■ ’• 

regards ■ 

used by ■ . ' > 

grave’s ’ . ' 

Economy, ' 

cured by a unit of money, or in 


simpler pliraseology tho outlay be- 
yond which a consumer vrill not go. 

Margrave (Ger. MarUgraf, count of 
the mark), formerly a governor en- 
trusted with the care of a ‘ mark,’ 
or frontier (margravate), who stood 
immediately under tho king or em- 
peror '' -' - 

as th 
12th 

and later a M. held tho same rank 
as a prince ol the empire. 

Marguerite, a general term for a 
number of daisy-like flowers. Tho 
common ox-eyedaisy (Chrysanthemum 
leucanihemum) and the grand ox-eye 
(C. uglinosum) are often so called; but 
the name specially applies to C. 
frutescens, tho Paris daisy, with fine 
white or yellow flowers. The blue 11. 
is .Agatheta coelestis. 

Marheineko, Philipp Conrad (1780' 
1846), a German theologian, born at 
Hildeshelm, Hanover. Ho becami 
university preacher at Erlangen it 
1804, and professor in 1806. He wai 
also professor at Heidelberg in 1807 
and professor and preacher at Berlli! 
in 1811, where ho became acquainted 
with Hegel, Sohlolennaoher, and 
Neander. He represented orthodoj 
Hegelianism, viz. pantheism inas' 
querading as Christianity, and wrdtt 
’ " ethics, and 

■orks include 
• . ' istlichen Dog- 

; Ge.schichh 

des Christlichcn Moral: System dci 
Catholicismtis: Oeschichtc aer Dent- 

» A !•., o j... rt»» 


On his death she became regent for 
their daughter, Isabella II. In IS 10 
she was forced to abdicate in con- 
sequence of Carllst disturbances, and 
fled to France, where she lived foi 
the greater part of her life. 

Maria Christina (b. 1858), consort 
of Alfonso XII. of Spain, and born ol 
the Austrian royal family. She acted 
ns queen-regent during the minority 
of her son, who became Idng under 
the title of Alfonso XIII. in 1902. 

Maria Louisa (1791-1847), daughter 
of Francis I. of Austria, and second 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, whom 
she married in 1810 on the divorce of 
Josephine. She had one son, called 
tho king of Romo, tvlth whom slie 
lived at SchOnbrtin whilst Napoleon 
was In exile. In 1814 she was ap- 
pointed ruler of tho duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza and Giunstalla by tlio Allies. 
See Dife by Hclfcrt, 1873; 3Umoir(s 
by Stale. Durand, 1885 ; and Corre- 
spondance, 1887. 
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Mariana, Juan do (1536-1623), a 
Spanish historian, bom in Talavera. 
He entered the order of Jesuits and 
subsequently taught in the schools of 
this order in Rome, Sicily, Paris, and 
Toledo. As a writer ho appears to 
have incurred odium with diflerent 
parties. His treatise, De Kege et 
Regis Ivsiitutionc, was held to favour 
the doctrine of tyrannicide ; Dc Ron- 
deribus et Mensuris was aimed at the 
malversations of the Duke of Lerma, 
this caused him to be imprisoned; 
De Moric et Immorialitate was cen- 
sured by the ecclesiastics ; flis/onoe 
de Rebus Dispanicc (20 vols.), his 
masterpiece, was written in Latin 
(1592); a Spanish edition appeared 
in 1609. Consult Garzon’s El Padre 
Mariana, 1888. 

Marianna, an episcopal tn, of Slinas 
Geraes, Brazil, 170 m. N.W. of Rio de 
Janeiro. Pop. 6000. 

Marianne islands, see Ladrones. 

Mariano Comefiso, a com. in the 
prov. of Como, Italy, 8 m. S.E. of 
Como ; has an important silk in- 
dustry. Pop. 6126. 

Marianthus, a genus of shrubs 
(order Pittosporaceaj), sometimes 
grown on trellises in greenhouses. 
They hear showy panicles of red or 
greyish-blue flowers. 

Marianus Scotus : 1. (1028-82),rrish 
chronicler. He became a Benedictine 
monk, entered the monastery of St. 
Martin at Cologne in 1058, passing 
his later life at the abbeys of Fulda 
and of Mainz. He left a Chronicon 
Universale, first printed at Basle in 
1559. 2. id, 1088) A famous copyist 
and abbot of St. Peter’s, Regensburg. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), Empress 
of (Germany, the daughter of the 
Emperor Karl VI., was hom at 
Vienna. By the Pragmatic Sanction 
(g.-u.) her father appointed her heir to 
hip hereditary thrones. In 1736 she 
married Francis Stephen, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave 
an equal share in the government 
when she became queen of Hungary, 
of Bohemia, and archduchess of 
Austria, on the death of her father, 
Oct. 21, 1740, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Naples, and Sardinia, stirred 
up by France, put forward claims to 
portions of her dominions, chiefly 
founded on tho extinction of the malo 
line of tho house of Hapsburg. The 
War of the Austrian Succession, after 
lasting more than seven years, ter- 
minated in her favour by the peace 
of Alx-la-Chapelle in 1748, She lost 
only Silesia and Glatz, and the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla, whilst, on the other hand, 
her husband was elected emperor. 
During the time of peace, she made 
great financial reforms; agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce flour- 


ished, tho national revenues greatly 
increased, and the b\icdens were 
diminished. She found in Kauuifcz 
(<Z.v.) a minister possessed of the wis- 
dom and ener^ requisite for the 
conduct of affairs, and in him she 
placed almost unlimited confidence. 
The Seven Years’ War {q.v,) between 
Austria and Prussia again reduced 
Austria to a state of groat exhaustion. 
She joined with Russia and Prussia 
in the partition of a third part of 
Poland (1772). Galicia and Lodo- 
meria were added to her dominions at 
this time. Sho also compelled the 
Porto to give up Bukowina to her 
(1777). The Bavarian War of Succes- 
sion ended in her acquisition of the 
Innthal, but led to the formation of 
the B'drstenbund (g.u.). Consult J. F. 
Bright's Maria Theresa, 1897. 

Mariazell, a tn. of Styria, Austria, 
60 m. S.W. of Vienna. Its shrine of 
the Virgin is the object of a popular 
pilgrimage. Near is a large iron 
foundiT* Pop. 1500. 

Maribo, tho cluef tii. of the Isle of 
Laaland prov., Denmark, 15 m. N.W. 
of Nykjbbing. Pop. 3874. 

Maribojo, or Maribojoo, a tn. on the 
island of Bohol, Philippino Islands ; 
exports tobacco and B\igar. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Marica, a genus of perennials (order 
Iridacece) with 8ho\vy but short-Uved 
flowers, grown in stovehouses and 
greenhouses, in pots, or on rookeries. 

Marica, a tn. in the prov. of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on the shore of a 
coastal lagoon, 21 m, E. of Rio de 
Janeiro ; has rice, maizo, sugar, and 
manioo. Pop. 6000. 

Marie Antoinette, Josephe Jeanne 
(1765-93), wife of Louis XVI. of 
France. She was the fourth daughter 
of Marla Theresa and of the Emperor 
Francis I., and was hom at Viexma. 
She married tho Dauphin of France, 
afterwards King Louis XVI., in 1770. 
but her unconventional behaviour 
and her extravagance made her very 
unpopular. On tho accession of her 
husband to the throne (1774), her 
Austrian sympatliles and her opposi- 
tion to the demands of the popular 
party increased her unpopularity. 
At the outbreak of tho Revolution 
sho showed Indomitable courage. She 
was hampered by her weak and 
vacillating husband, as well as by her 
own self-will and inability to under- 
stand the point of view of her 
enemies. She was guillotined on 
Oct. 16, 1793. See Madame Campan's 
M^imVes, 1823 ; De Lescure’s La 
vraie Marie Antoinette, 1863; Leno tre’s 
La capiiviU ei la mort de Marie 
Antoinette, 1897, and studies by 
Rocheterie (ed. 1905), Tschudi (1902), 
Anna Bicknell (1898), Hilaire Belloc 
(1909), etc 
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Mario do Franco, a French poetess 
of the 12th centuiy. She translated 
Into French, from an English version, 
103 animal fables under the title 
Tsopel in ootosyllablo couplets, -She 
dedicated them to ‘ Count William,' 
identified with William Longsword of 
Salisbury. Herotherpoemsaretwelve 
Breton Lais, also in octosyllabic 
verse, and a long poem on the purga- 
tory of St. Patrick. The Lata are 
delightfully fresh and graocfuJ, the 
chief being Le Rossignol, Chdvrefetiille, 
Eliduc, and Milun. The best edition 
of the Lais is that of Karl Wamke 
(1885), and of the lays and fables to- 
Rctber, BoRUBioTt W vo)s., 1S2,0). Set' 
Eng. trans. by Edith Rlckert (1901), 
and paraphrase of Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy (1872). 

Marie do’ Medici (1573-1642). a 
daughter of Francis of 'Tuscany, and 
Queen-consort of France, born at 
Florence. In 1600 she was married to 
Henry IV. of France, and her eldest 
son, later Louis XIII., was born In 
the following year. After Henry’s 
assassination In 1010, she became 
regent, and was entirely under tho In- 
fluence of her Italian favourites, 
Leonora Galigal and her husband, 
Conoinl, who was created Marquis 
d’Ancre, In 1614 she was compelled 
to buy tho submission of the dis- 
contented nobles, but In 1616 
Louis XIII., prompted by Richelieu, 
asserted himself, ordered tho assas- 
sination of the Concinis, and virtually 
Imprisoned the queen at Blois, In 
1619 she escaped and headed a new 
revolt, but was reoonelled to her son 
through the mediation of RIclielleu. 
Her attempts to displace Richelieu led 
to her exile to Compiteno in 1630, 
whence she escaped to Brussels In 
1631, and inter to Cologne. See Ldfe 
by Miss J. S. H. Pardoe, 1852 ; A. P. 
Lord, The Regency of Marie de' 
Midicis, 1904 ; and L. Batlftol's La 
Vie inlime d’une reine de France (Eng. 
trans.), 1908. 

Mario Galante, one of the Islands of 
the West Indies, belonging to tho 
French, 18 m. S.E. of Guadeloupe, 
being a dependency of the latter. Its 
lihlet productions arc coffee, cotton, 
and sugar. Its area Is about 58 sq. m. 
and its chief tn. Grand-Bourg. Pop. 
15.000. 

Marienbad, a watcrlng-placo of 
Bohemia, Austria, 40 m. N.lV. of 
Pilsen. It has a beautiful position 
among forest-clad hills, and possc.s3cs 
cold saline and chalybeate springs. It 
exports large quantities of salt. As 
a watering-place It dates from 1808. 
Pop. 6279. 

Marionberg, a tn. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 17 m. S.S.E. of Chemnitz, and 
noted for its lace manufs. Silver Is 
found hero. Pop. 7763. 


Marignac 

Marienburg, a tn. in W. Prussia, 
27 m. S.E. of Danzig. It was origin- 
ally the seat of the grand masters of 
the Teutonic knights. The manufs. 
Include machinery and flour. Pop. 
14,025 

Mariendorf, a tn. in Brandenburg, 
Prussia, in the dist. of Potsdam, 4 m. 
S. of Berlin. Pop. 15,388 

Marienwerder, a tn. in the prov. 
of W. Prussia, near the Vistula, 
45 m. S.S.E. of Danzig. It posse.sses 
an old cathedral. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Order of 
Knights It has sugar refineries, and 
manufs. machinery. Pop. 12,982. 

MarteUw. 1. TVib bo. SBat ol Wash- 
ington CO., Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio 
R., 50 m. S.E. of Zanesville. It 
manufs. flour, furniture, and lumber- 
products, and produces coal, iron, 
and petroleum. Pop. (1910) 12,923. 
2. The co. seat of Cobb co., Georgia, 
U.S.A., 18 m. N.W. of Atlanta. Tho 
people are engaged in the raising of 
stock and in various manufs. Pop. 
(1910) 5949. 

Mariette, Francois Auguste Fer- 
dinand (1821-81). a French Egypto- 
logist, born at Boulogne. In 1839 ho 
was in England as a drawing master ; 
In 1841 he became professor at Ids 
old college at Boulogne. His connec- 
tion with Mestor i’Hoto directed his 
interest to Egj-ptology, and in 1847 
ho published a Calalogtie analytimta 
of the Egyptian gallery at Boulogne. 
In 1849 he was assistant In tho 
Egyptian department of tho Louvre; 
In 1850 he went to Egypt in search of 
Coptic MSS. and discovered the 
Serapoum and tho catacombs of tho 
Apis bulls. In 1858 ho became keeper 
of tho Egyptian monuments and de- 
voted Idmsolf to archreologlcal ex- 
ploration of tho Nile valley. Ho 
published : Le Sirapium de Memphis, 
1857 ; Dendirah ; Ahydoa ; Karnak ; 
Deir-el-Bahari, 1877 : Apcrcu de 
Vhialoire d’Egyple ; Iliniraire de la 
Hatde Emjple. 

Marigliano, a tn. of Casorta prov., 
Italy, 12 m. from Naples. It 1ms a 
rmstlc. hlariglianclla village is 1 m. 
distant. Pop. (com.) 12,500. 

Marignac, Joan Charles Galissard 6e 
(1817-94), n Swiss chemist; studied at 
tho Ecolo Polyteclmiquo, Paris (1838) 
and then at tho Ecolo des Mines 
(1837-39). Ho worked with Liebig at 
Giessen (1840), and then became pro- 
fessor at Genova Academy (1841-78). 
Ho discovered tho true nature of 
ozone, and did much research work 
for determining tho atomlo weights 
of tho various elements. M. paid 
much attention to ‘ rare earths,’ dis- 
covering ytterbla (1878), gadollnia, 
and Samaria (1880). Ho settled tho 
question of tho composition of silicic 
acid (1858), and Investigated tlio 
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nature and process ot solution. See commissioned, has her complement of 
Clove’s memorial lecture in Journal M. drafted into her. The uniform is 
of the London Chemical Society, 1895. red, with blue facings and white 
Marignano, see Meleonano. belts. On their colours, the men 

Marigold, a name for several proudly bear the word ‘ Gibraltar,’ in 
floweringplants. The French, African, the famous defence of which fortress 
and Mexican Ms. (Tagctes) are valu- they bore an heroic part. M. were 
able half-hardy garden plants. Seeds first established- as a nursery from 
are usually sown under glass in whence to obtain seamen to man the 
March and planted out at the end of fleet, by order in council of Oct. 16, 
May. The colours vary from pale 1664. Their utUity becoming con- 
lemon to brown, and bloom, all the spicuous, other regiments ot marine 
summer if faded flowers are removed, forces were raised, so that by 1741 
See Camndtoa and Maesh Maei- there were 10,000 men, and In 1759 
ooim. as many as 18,000 men. Diu-ing the 

Mariinsk, or Marinsk, a dist. and great French war the number rose 
tn. of 'Tomsk gov., W. Siberia, Russia, above 30,000 men, but a great re- 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway. It Is duction took place after peace was 
a gold-mining centre. Pop. (town) concluded. The government of M. 
9500. rests solely with the Board of 

Marikanve, Lake, the largest artl- Admiralty, 
flcial expanse of water in India, Marinette, a co. and city of Wis- 
in N. Mysore. It is 35 sq. m. in consin, U.S.A., co. seat of Marinette 
area, the water being used for irri- co., on the Menominee, 20 m. from 
gatlon and power plant, and was Oconto. Lumbering is the chief in- 
finished in 1908. dustry. There are paper, p-ulp, and 

Marin, a tn. of Pontevedra prov., flour mills, machine and agricultural 
Galicia, Spain, 5 m. S.W. of Ponte- Implement works. Bridges connect 
vedra on a bay of the Atlantic. Pop. it with Menominee, Michigan. Pop. 
9000. (1910) 14,610. 

Marin, Lo, a tn. on S. coast of Marti- Marinha-Grande, a tn. ot Bstrema- 
nlque, \V. Indies, 28 m. N.E. of Fort dura prov., Portugal, 5 m. from 
do Franco. The extinct volcano of Leiria, with noted glass manufs. It 
Marin is near. Pop. 5000. has a pine forest, ‘ Pinhal de Leiria.’ 

Marinduque, an island of the Pop. 5000. 

Philippines, S. of Luzon, N.E. of Marini (or Marino), Giovanni Bat- 
Mindoro. Boag (N.W.) Is the chief tista (Giambattista) (1569-1625), an 
to-wn. The port Marlanga is on the Italian poet of Naples, a friend of 

S.B. Rice, hemp, and coooanuts are Tasso. Ho was founder of a some- 

produced. Pop. 50,000. what laboured and affected stylo. 

Marine En_gin 0 , see Stea-m Engine, marred by conceits and extravagant 
Marine Insurance, see Insohance. metaphors, to which the name ' Mari- 
Mariner’s Compass, see CoirPASS. nismo ’ was given. His works were 
Marines are soldiers that serve on much admired by contemporaries 
board ships of war. The men are tluonghout Europe, and he received 
drilled in all respects as soldiers a pension from Marie de’ Medici. His 
(light infantry), and therefore on collection of sonnets, MviioUide, was 
shore are simply ordinary land-forces, answered by the Mariniide of Mur- 
On board ship, they are trained to sea- tola. His works include Adona, 1623 ; 
men’s duties, but still preserving La Strage degli innocerdi, 1633 ; 
their military organisation. Their Laderc . . ., 1627. Ziardini edited 
ordinary functions are as sharp- his Opera, 1861. See Vita del Cavalier 
shooters in tune of action, and at Marini by Baiacoa (1625), Chiaro 
other times to furnish sentries for (1626), Loredano (1633), Camola 
guarding the stores, gangways, etc. (1633),Pojipe (1771), Menghtai(1888). 
They are useful as exercis' ' ‘ ’ ) ; Sismondi, Lit. of S. 

control over the less rigidly . tebbing. Lives of the 

sailors; and having alway 831. 

and bayonets ready, they ' i . of Italy, on the Alhan 

, been instrumental in supp , 3.E. of Rome, in the 

, first outbreaks of mutiny. The Royal prov. of Rome ; noted for -wine. It 

■ our divisions was formerly a stronghold of the 

' ot artillery. Orsinl and of the Colonua (12th to 

rchased, but 15th centuiy). Pop. 8000. 
lughout the Mario, Giuseppe, Cavaliere di Candia 
fiicers corro- (c. 1810-83), an Italian singer, the 
-s of similar greatest operatic tenor of his time, 
ority ; as a For a short time he studied under 
between the Ponohard, Michelet, and Bordogni, 

I of infantry making his dObut at the Parts Opera 
■ f . P, on being in Robert le Diable, 1838, and appear- 
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ing in London (1839) in Luarezia 
Borgia. He lelt the opera ■ t’ 
Thfeatre-Italien (1840), toi 
Russia (1845-50), and in ■ 

(1851). M. played in the operas of 
Rossini, r ”' • ■ i- 

and was 
the most’ 

M. sang T 

lie married (c. 1844), for many years. 
Ho retired from the stage in 1867. See 
Raker, Biog. Diet, of Musicians; 
Pearse and Herd, The Romance of a 
Great Singer, 1910. 

Mariolatry (Gb. Mapta and Aarpem, 
adoration), the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. This term is chiefly used by 
polemical writers as one of disap- 
proval, to express the veneration 
paid to the Virgin, and to statues and 
jiictures of her in the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern churches. Controversi- 
alists declare that the supreme wor- 
ship of karpeia is accorded to her, 
while all devout Catholics maintain 
that it is only the highest veneration 
or ‘ hyperdulia ’ (vTrepSovXtia), and that 
prayers to her, such as the ■ Ave 
Maria ’ so constantly used, are but 
petitions imploring her intercession 
ivith Christ for sinners. The invoca- 
tion of the Virgin and the Saints does 
not appear to have been common In 
the earliest ages of Christianity, pos- 
sibly from tear of re-introducing poly- 
theistio notions among the recent 
converts from paganism. The epithet 
Oforowjl (‘ Mother of God ’) was 
probably first applied to Mary by 
Alexandrian theologians in the 3rd 
century. Epiphanius in the 4th cen- 
tury wTites against the views of the 
Collyridians who worshipped Mary 
(see Baer., 79). The Nestorian move- 
ment was a protest against the title 
©toToco!, which was, however, 
solemnly affirmed by the (Ecumenical 
Council of Ephesus (431). After this 
the full development of the system of 
M., so obnoxious to Protestant con- 
troversialists, soon followed. Under 
Pius IX. the ‘ Immaeluato Concep- 
tion ’ of Mary was declared to bo an 
article of faith (1854). Among the 
chief festivals in her honour observed 

by Catholics are the ' . 

8), the Annunciation ' ' 

Conception (Dec. 8), ' . 

(Candlemas, Feb. 2), 

(Aug, 15), some datii ■ ' 
century. The Refom ■ ' 
century pi-otcBted against M., and it is 
condemned in the 22nd Article of the 
Church of England, and in the West- 
minster Confession (eh. xxl. 2). See 
Rorthcotc, Celebrated Sanctuaries of 
the Madonna, 1808 ; Rudnikl, Die 
bcrutmtcslen Wallfabrtsorte der Erde, 
1891; Pusoy, Eirenicon; Bouras.s6, 
Sumna Aurea de Laudibus Beaiee 
Maria: Virginis, 18G6. 


i Mariotte 

Marion : 1. Cap. of Grant co., 

” S.A., 57 m. X.N.E. of 
In Marion co. Natural 
are found. There arc 
machine shops, and manufs. of iron, 
laper, and rubber. Pop. (1910) 
2. Cap. of Marion co., Ohio, 
■ . ■ , 45 m. N.W. of Columbus. It 

■ailway centre and manufs. 
shovels, engines, farming implements, 
blinds, etc. Its lime and stone in- 
dustries are noted. Pop. (1910) 
18,232. 3. Cap. of Williamson co., 

Illinois, U.S.A., 92 m. from St. Louis, 
Missouri. Pop. (1910) 7093. 

Marionettes, little jointed puppets 
of wood or cardboard, representing 
men and women, and moved by 
means of cords or springs by a con- 
cealed agent. They are exhibited in 
what are called marionette theatres, 
the exhibiter varying his voice, so 
that a sort of dramatic performance is 
accomplished. This entertainment 
was known to the (Ireeks, and from 
them passed to the Romans. In 
modem times, it has chiefly prevailed 
in France and Italy, and has there 
reached a very respectable degree of 
artistic perfection. 

Mariotte, Edme (c. 1620-84), a 
French mathematician and physicist, 
of whose life little is known. Ho was 
bom in Burgtmdy, was a priest by 
profession, and resided in early life 
at Dijon. He was one of the earliest 
French experimental philosophers, 
and a member of the Aoaddmio des 
Sciences (founded ICGO). His chief 
work, De la Eature de I’Air (1C79) 
contains a statement of ' Boyle’s 
law ’ of gases, known in Franco as 
‘ Mariotte ’s law.’ He w.as noted for 
his discoveries in hydrodynamics. 
Train du mouvement des caux . . . 
appeared In IGSG. His Collected 
Works were published in 1717 and 
1740. See (Jondorcet, Eloges des 
Acadimiciens. The principal re- 
sults by which the name of M. i.s 
known to a reader of modem works 
are the following : 1. Ho was the di.s- 
coverer of that law of elastic fluids 
which now goes by Ids name ; that is, 
of the clastic force being exactly in 
erse proportion of the space 
' (given mass of fluid occupies. 

to such alterations ns difler- 
■ temperature may require, the 
' ■ derived from this law is now 
. ' the fundamental parts of 

aerostatics. 2. He discovered that air, 
and air In n state of condensation, 
exists in llqidds. 3. Ho found that tlio 
part of the retina in which it mcels 
the optic nerve is not capable of con- 
voying the Imprc.ssion of sight. 
Among minor matters wo may men- 
tion tbo now common (ruiuea and 
feather experiment, which ho first 
made with the air-pump. 
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Mariposa (Sp., butterfly), a co. ot wlifle the ofiSce of maiischal fell into 
Central California, U.S.A., containing abeyance (1716), He escaped to the 
the Yosemite valley and the Mata- Continent, and finally served under 
moth Tree Grove with its famous Frederick the Great. See Buchan, 
sequoias {S. piganiea). The Sierra Ancient and NohJe Familv of Keith, 
Nevada borders it on the N.E. Mi ' ^ ’ - ••• ’ peerage, ii.; 

Kold is produced. Cap. Maripc ' ' of Eminetjt 

137 m. from San Francisco. P . Eloge dc 

(1910) 5007. 

Mariquina, a pueWo of Luzon Is., Maritime Alps, a div. of the Western 

*’■ ^ 'T . of Manila, on a Alps on the frontiers of France and 

" ithasRugar mills Italy, extending from the Col dl 

Pop. 10,000. Tenda (N.W. of the Gulf of Genoa), 

Maris, the name of a family of N.W. to the Col de r/Vrgentiere and 
Dutch painters of the I9th century. Alps of Dauphin6. E. and N.E. come 
Of the three brothers, Maiihijs (b. the Cottian and Ligurian Alps. 
1535), JoJtob (1837-99), and Willem Among the chief peaks are: Punta 
(1813-1910), Jakob is perhaps the dell* Argentera (10,79-1 ft.), Cima dei 
mostfamous. Matthija studied at the Gelas uO,2S6 ft.), Monte Matto 
academies of the Hague and Ant- (10,128 ft.), Mont Pelat (10,017 ft.), 
werp, and in Paris after 1869. His Mont Clapicr (9994 ft.), Mont Tini- 
vrorks are remarkable for tender bras (9948 ft.), Mont Enchastraye 
colouring and poetic feeling, and (9695 ft.), Monte Bego (9426 ft.), 
include, * Souvenir d'Amsterdam/ The cliief passes include the Passo 
‘ The Little Daughter of the Artist- del Pagarin (V6subie valley to 
Swan,* * A Fairy Tale,* ‘ Miidchen Valdieri), Ck)l della Cirlegia, Col de 
mit Tauhen,* * Hausliche Geschafte.* Pourriac (Tinfee valley to Argentera). 
Jakob is especially noted as a land- Col della Lombarda (Tin6o valley to 
scape painter of water, clouds, and Vlnadio), Col de la CayoUe (Var 
misty skies. He was a pupil of De valley to Barcelounette, carriage 
Kleyser and Van Lerius at Antwerp, road), (Jol del Sabbiono (Tenda to 
andtbenof H6bertinParis(lSC6-71). Valdieri). See Ball, Alpine Guide, 
His W'orks include: ' HoUandische 1898; QaxnieT^MiirnoiresiirJesAlpeS’ 
Stadtansicht,’ 1878, ' AmMeeresufer,* Maritimes, 1888; Conway, The Alps 
‘ Souvenir of Dordrecht.* * Grey from End to End, 1895. For the dept. 
Tower, old Amsterdam.’ ^The sea- of France.sceimdcrALPES-MABiTDiES. 
weed Gatherers,* ‘ The Baby and the Maritime Province {Primorskaya 
Kitten,' 1877, ‘ A Village Scene.' See Oblasiy), a large prov, of Asiatic 
Jan Veth In Once Kunst, 1902; de Kussia, extending along the Siberian 
Bock, Leben, 1904. Willem preferred coast of the Pacific from Korea to the 
the bright, cheerful aspects of nature. Arctic Ocean, including Kamtchatka 
His works include : ' Wateude Kiihe/ and small islands off the coast. It is 
' Enten,* * Ein Sommertag.* In- bounded on the W. by the Stanovoi 
fluenced by the Barbizon school, they Mts., the Amur province, and Chinese 
in their turn influenced the growth of Manchuria. The Amur and the 
the Glasgow school. See Zileken, Anadyr are the cliief rivers. The sui- 
Pexntres hollandais modemes, 1893; face is mountainous, and covered 
Boose’s Dutch Painters of the 12ih with forest or tun^a in the N. 
Century, 1899. The inhabitants include Chukches, 

Marischal, Earl, a title created by Koriaks, Tunguses.Yalruts, Russians, 
James II. of Scotland (c. 1458), and and baif-breeds. The climate is 
bestow’ed on Sir William Keith. The severe. Furs (chiefly sables) and fish 
Keith family since the time of David abound. Coal is found, and gold on 
I. had possessed part of Keith in E. theAmgunR. Stag’s horns, seaweed, 
Lothian. From the early 17th cen- and mnshrooms are exported. Araii- 
tury the office of Great Marischal be- way runs from Khabarovsk (cap.) to 
came hereditary in this family, being Grafskaya and Vladivostok (cap. of 
conferred as an honour by Bruce for S. Usuri dist.), the most important 
their services from Bannockburn town. Area 720,000 sq. in. Pop. 
(1314) onwards. George, fifth Earl 270.000. * . 

(c. 1553-1623), founded Marischal Maritza (ancient Hebn^s), chief riv. 

(College, Aberdeen (1593X. TriHiam, of European Turkey, rising on the 

seventh Earl (c. 1617-61), became head slop •*' ^ - 

of the Northern Covenanters. He Mte '■ 

supported Charles II. (1650), but was E. ! 

taken prisoner at Alyth (16.51). On Adr 

the Restoration (1660) ho became nea' 

keeper of the Great Seal, George, nav 

tenth Earl (c. 1693-1778), fought for nop 

the Pretender at SherifEmuir (1715). bon 

and was in consequence attainted, Serbs. 
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Mariupol, a seaport ol Ekaterino- 
slav gov., S. Russia, on the N. coast 
ol the Sea ol Azov, 63 m. S.W. ol 
Taganrog. It has considerahle coast- 
ing trade, and exports com and other 
cereals, coal, steel, etc. There are 
flour mills, foundries, and tanneries. 
Pop. about 40,000. 

Marius, Gaius (157-86 B.C.), a 
Roman general, horn near Arpinum, 
ol humble origin, and was brought up 
to despise the new Greek culture then 
beconilng so lashlonable in Romo. 
He possessed the stem and severe 
virtues ol an ancient Roman, and at 
flrst he was characterised by great 
integrity and industry, but living in 
a licentious ago his virtues soon de- 
generated into vices, and being with- 
out the tempering influence ol litera- 
ture and art, his sternness produced 
cruelty, and his love ol country be- 
came love ol sell. He saw his flrst 
service in Spain (134) under the great 
Soipio Alrlcanus, who raised him to 
the rank ol an offlcer, and In 119 B.c. 
was elected tribune, becoming prajtor 
in 115, in which capacity he subdued 
Further Spain. He distinguished him- 
self in the warwith Jugurtha, 109-106, 
and was elected consul for the first 
time In 107 (a great honoxir for a 
novus homo), finally nith Sulla 
bringing the war to a close. He was 
next appointed to the ohlel command 
against the Cimbrl and Teutones, and 
defeated the Invaders at Aquas 
Sextito (102), and near Vercellce on 
the Raudian plain (101), becoming 
consul for the fifth time tho same 
year. In 100 he was again consul, but 
he had secured his election by means 
of the demagogues, Saturnlnus and 
Glnucia, and so had alienated the 
plebs. In consequence of this he went 
to Asia, but returned to take part In 
tho Social War ol 90, and when Snlla 
was appointed ohlel In command 
against Mithridates In 88, succeeded 
In getting it translerred to himself. 
This led to an open rupture between 
the two generals which resulted in 
Sulla defeating M., who fled to the 
marshes of Slinturinna He subse- 
quently wont to Carthage, and return- 
ing to Rome in Sulla’s absenco was 
a seventh time elected consul, but 
died three weeks afterwards. M. was 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlot do Cham- 
blain do (1688-1703), a I-'roneh -writer, 
bom at Paris. Ho beg.an his literary 
work by a parody on Homer, but 
soon turned his attention to comedy 
and tho novel. His work Is charac- 
terised by its verbal aflectatlon, after- 
wards kno(vn as ‘ JIarivaudago,’ and 
by its analysis of character. His 
works include : Marianne (his most 
famous novel), 1730-41 ; Les Fausses- 
conf.dcnce, 1733; See Gaston Des- 
champ’s Marivaux, 1897. 


Marjohn,JeanN.(1780-l850)Frenoh 
surgeon. Pub. ManueJ d’Anatomie. 

Marjoram (Origanum), a genus of 
aromatic herbs. The leaves of sweet 
M. (O majorana) are used lor season- 
ing. Oil ol M. is used in farriery, and 
a dye is also obtained from the plant. 

Mark, a German geographical term, 
signified primarily the mark of a 
cmmtry’s limits (the march); and 
hence was applied as a designation of 
the border countries or districts of the 
German empire, conquered from the 
Slavonians, Hnngarians, Wendes, 
and other neighbouringnations. Thus, 
wo road of tho Ms. of Austria, of 
Northern Saxony or Brandenburg, 
Lausatia, Slesvig, Moravia, Steier- 
mark, etc. The governors entrusted 
with the charge of these border dis- 
tricts, or marks, were called mark- 
grafs, corresponding to the English 
and Scottish Wardens ol tho Marches 
(su Masqdis). Its chief modern use 
Is as the name of a silver coin of 
Germany containing 100 pfennige. 
Originally it was a measure of weight 
(chiefly lor gold and silver) used 
throughout W. Europe, and equal to 
about 8 oz. In 1194, after tho Con- 
quest, a mark represented in England 
160d. (20d. to 1 oz.), or 13s. 4d, 3 of 
£1. In Scotland It only had ol tho 
English value. Ms. were first Issued 
in Germany about 1875. There are 
gold 5, 10, and 20 mark pieces. Tho 
silver M. (( thaler) Is equivalent to 
ll jd. (English), or 24 cents (Ameri- 
can), and weighs 77T6 grs. Troy. 
See Du Cange, Gloss. Lot., 1678, under 
■ Marca.’ 

Mark, or John Mark, the traditional 
author ol tho second gospel. Is men- 
tioned many times In the N.T., though 
nowhere by name In tho Gospels. Ho 
Is sjioken of in Coil. iv. 10 ns tho 
cousin (oiivcifrid;) of Bamabos. His 
mother Mary (Acts xil. 12) seems to 
have been a woman of some position 
whose house was a frequent rc.sort ol 
the Clirlstians of Jerusalem. He 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas on 
their retiu-n from the visit to Judrea 
(Arts xll. 25), and later set out with 
them on tho first missionary journey. 
On their arrival at Pergaln Paraphylia 
ho left them (or some unexplained 
reason, and tills defection Inter 
caused a sharp dispute between Paul 
and Barnabas which led to their 
taking different roads. Wo next read 
of M. os reConolled to Paul, and as 
being with him at Romo (Coll. iv. 10, 
Pliil. 24). Later ho seems to have 
visited Asia (2 Tim Iv. 11). Tradition 
makc.s him tho founder of tho clinrcii 
in Alexandria, and later legend 
weaves many elaborate mj-ths around 
his name. 

Mark, The Gospol ncoording to SI., 
tho second book of tho N.T., Is now 
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ahnost nnlversally regarded by critics early times the right to establish a M. 
as the first of the gospels to he con- anyivhere belonged to the crown, and 
signed to writing. Ecclesiastical the illegal assumption of M. riglits 
tradition has held that St. Mark was was checked bj; Edward I. ’a ‘Quo 
its author, in accordance with the Warranto ’ Inquiries. The word was 
testimony of Papias (2nd century), not coniraoniy used in England before 
wlio says that St. Mark was the the 12th century. In the middle ages 
‘ interpreter ’ of St. Peter, and that the term inelnded weelcly and seml- 
he urote bis gospel at Rome from in- weekly Ms., and the annual mart or 
formation derived from the aposllo. ‘ fair.’ The London Stock Exchange 
In the last century the Tfihingen with its numerous subdivisions 
school entirely reversed the tradi- (consols, foreign stock, raining, etc.) 
tional view, and placed the second is an example of a highly organised 
gospel later than the other two syn- M. Owing to modern facilities of 
optic narratives, holding it to he an intci^communication there is little 
adaptation of tliese two works in- variation in the price of a given oom- 
tended to remove all that could offend modity at different places. See 
cither of the two great parties of the Elton and Costelloe, Report for the 
Early Church which the Tiibingen ’ Market Bights, 

school postulated. This view may . Life, il.. 1S94: 

now be said to be entirely abandoned, . ' litical Bconomy, 

and it may be nonsidered as an oh. iv., .i.j.iley. Economic 

ascertained fact of criticism that St. Histom, i., 1894; Ellis, Rationale of 
Mark’s Gospel was used by St. Luke Market Fluctuations, 1870: Emery, 
and the author of the first gospel. Speculation in .. . V.S., 1896; 
Harn.nok dates it hetwoon 65 and 70 Cournot, Reclicrclies . . ., 1838. 

A.D., so that the date offers no dilli- Market Bosworth, see Boswonxn. 
oulty to accepting the traditional Market Deeping, a market tn. of 
authorship, strengthened as its claim Lincolitshire, England, on the Wel- 
ts by Internal evidence. St. Mark’s land, 7 m. E. by N. of Stamford. 
Gospel is characterised by great vivid- Pop. (1911) 1300. 
ness of narrative, and a wealth of Market Drayton, or Drayton-in- 
Inoidental detail. There is no attempt Hales, a market tn. of Shropshire, 
at a literary style, effect being gained England, on the Shropshire Union 
mainly by tho repetition of words and Canal. It is an old town, and is In 
lden.s. Either St. Mark’s gospel or an tho centre of an agrleultural region, 
earlier form of it was used in the com- Pop. (1911) 2800. 

pilatlon of both the other .synoptic Mark . ?T ” •"'t. and 

gospels. See Swete’s Commenlaru on market igland, 

St. Mark, 1902; Mensies, The Earliest on the t Union 

Gospel, 1901: and article in Hastings’ Canal, ’ ’ cr. It 

Diet, of the Bible, where fuU bibiio- is a much frequented hum mg centre, 
graphy is given. Corsets, patent foods, rubber goods, 

Mark Antony, see Antonios, and bru.slies are among its manufs. 
Mabcds. It has an old Gothic oliuroh. Pop. 

Markby, Sir William (h. 1829), an (with Bowden) (1911) 8853. 

English jurist, was educated at King Market Overt. 'The legal term 
Edward’s School, Bury St. Edmunds, M. O. or ’ open market ’ is used in 
and Merton College, Oxford. He was reference to the acquisition of a good 
called to the bar in 1856; was judge title by the purchaser of goods where 
of the High Court, Calcutta, 1866-78; tho selier’s title was defective. The 
and reader in Indian Law at Oxford, general ride is that the owner or his 
1878-1900. He also did some work agent alone can sell so as to confer 
in tho W. Indies. Tho most important ownership, but among the various 
of his publications are; Lectures on exceptions to this rule is the statu- 
Indian Law, and Elements of Law toiy provision (Sale of Goods Act, 
considered with Reference to General 1893, founded on tho common law) 
Principles of Jurisprudence, He has that where goods are sold in M. O., 
written for law magazines. according to the usage of the partl- 

Markot (from Lat. merentus, trade), oular market, the buyer acquires a 
This word is used either of the fixed good title to the goods provided he 
place to wlilch purohasors and retail buys in good faith and without notice 
merchants resort for purposes of buy- of any defect or want of title on the 
ing and selling (such as Covout part of the seller. As a fact, the buyer 
Garden M. tor fruit and flowers, has no great protection, because : 
Leadeuhall M. for meat and poultry, (1) If the owner of stolen goods 
in London), or of a body of people secures tho conviction of the thief 
met together for commercial trans- he gets his goods back again ; and 
actions, such as tho sale of provisions, (2) although anciently, when shops 
live stock, etc., exposed in public, were very few, the general practice 
often at a fixed time and place. Erom was to sell aud buy in markets and 
IX , D 
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fairs, the almost universal rule at the 
present day is to buy in shops, and 
markets and fairs (apparcntiy. the 
Act inoiudes ‘ fairs ’ or ‘ markets ') 
are now more or less the survivals of 
a bygone age. In the City of London, 
however, every shop which is open 
to the public between sunrise and 
sunset on all week days is, by cus- 
tomary law, M. O. (The Shops Act, 
1912, in no way allcots this custom, 
and a city shop is still M. O. though 
it must close long before sunset on 
one day in the week.) But city shops 
are only M. O. for such goods as the 
shop-keeper proposes to deal in; nor 
(apparently) does the custom apply 
where the shop-keeper is himself the 
buyer. Outside the city, certain days 
are set apart by grant, prescription, 
length of time, or custom in which 
at the particular town or village 
M. O. is held. The protection extends 
only to goods vendible in the market. 
The transaction, to be protected, must 
have begun and ended in M. O. ; e..q. 
sale in a private room, or sale by 
sample where the bulk of the goods is 
transferred otherwise than openly, do 
not constitute sate in M. O. Again, 
in markets in which tolls are payable, 
the buyer to be protected must pay 
the tolls duo upon the sale. The 
doctrine of M. O., as applied to the 
sale of horso,s, is subject to tlie duo 
carrying out of the old formalities 
prescribed by Acts passed in the 16th 
century. Set Pease and Chetty, 27i« 
Xau) Eelaiing to Markets and Fairs. 

Market Rasen, a market tn. of Lin- 
colnshire, England, 13 m. N.E. of 
Lincoln. Pop. (1911) 2296. 

Markets, see Fair. 

Market Weighton, a market tn. in 
the East Riding of Yorlishire, Eng- 
land, 19 m. E.S.E. of York. Pop. 
(1911) 4383. 

Markfield, a par. in the co. of 
Leicestershire, England, situated 
about 7 m. W.N.W. of Leicester. 
Pop. about 1500. 

Markham, Mrs. (1780-1837), pseu- 
donym of Elizabeth Penrose, daughter 
of Cartwright (1743-1823), inventor 
of the power-loom; married to the 
Rev. John Penrose In 1804. She is 
noted as a writer of history and other 
books for the young. The best known 
avo : A History of England . . .,1823; 
A History of France, 1828. Other 
works include : Amusements of Wes- 
temheath, or. Moral Stories for 
Children, lS2i ■, A Visit to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, 1829 ; Sermons for 
Children, 1837. See Smiles, A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends, 1891 ; Boase 
and Courtney, Bibliotheca Comu- 
biensis, 1874-82. 

Markham, Admiral Sir Albert 
Hastings (b. 1841), a British admiral: 
entered the navy in 1850 and retired 


in 1906. He helped to suppre.ss the 
Taiping rebellion in Cliina (1861-62), 
then served on Mediterranean and 
Australian stations, and helped to 
put down ‘ labour traffic ’ in the 
•South Sea Is. He commanded the 
Alert in the Arctic expedition (1875- 
76). M. was captain of the torpedo 
school at Portsmouth (1883-86), and 
commander-in-chief at the Note 
(1901 - 4). He explored Hudson 
Bay and other parts near. His worla 
include : Cruise of the ‘ liosario,’ 

1873 : The Great Frozen Sea, 1877 ; 
Northward Ho ! 1878 ; Life of J. 
Davis, 1882 ; Life of Sir J. Franklin, 
1890 ; and contributions to various 
journals, 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert 
(6. 1830), an English traveller and 
geographer, educated at Clieam and 
Westminster. He ivas in the navy 
(1844-52), and served in the Arctic 
expedition (1850-51). He introduced 
quinine-yielding cinchona trees from 
Peru to British India (1859-02). M. 
was geographer to the Abyssinian 
expedition, became assistant-secre- 
tary to the India Office (1807-77), 
secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society (1863-88), president (1893- 
1905). and secretary to the Hakluyt 
Society (1858-87). Among his works 
are : Lives of Lord Fairfax (1870), 
Columbus, John Davis, Major Ren- 
nell. Admiral J. Markham, R. Hak- 
luyt (1896), Sir L. M’CIintock (1909) ; 
Travels in Peru and India, 1862 ; 
Memoir on the Indian Surreys, 1871 ; 
The Threshold of the Unknown Region, 

1874 ; Life of Richard III., 1906 ; 
Quichua Dictionary, 1908 ; and The 
Incas of Peru, 1910. 

Markham, Gervase (Jervis) (c. 1568- 
1637), an English soldier and mis- 
cellaneous writer. During the Civil 
War he served in the Royali.st army. 
Ho wi’ote the tragedy Herod and 
Antipater; Sir R. Grinvile, 1595 ; The 
Poem of Poems . . .; Cavelarice . . ., 
1607 : Hunger’s Prevention, 1621 : 
and various works on sport. See 
Baker’s Biog. Dram. ; Brydges, 
Censura Literaria, ii. 

Markinch, a burgh in the co. of Fife- 
shire, Scotland, 11 m. S.W. of Ckipar. 
The chief industries are bleaching 
and tlie manuf. of paper. Pop. 
(1911) 1641. 

Marking Ink, see Ink. 

Marklrch (Fr. Ste - Marie - aux - 
Mines), a tn. in Upper Alsace, 
Germany, near the Leber. There 
is some mining carried on hero, but 
the chief trade of the place is that 
done in textile fabrics. Pop. 11,778. 

Markneuklrchen, a tn. of Saxony, 
Germany, 28 m. S.S.W. of Zuickau. 
It is chiefly engaged in the manuf. of 
musical instruments. Pop, 8962. 

Markovka, a tn. in the gov. of 
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Kharkov, Russia, 150 m. B.S.B. of 
Kliarkov. Pop. 8000. 

Markranstadt, a tn. ol Saxony, 
Germany, 7 m. G.W. of Leipzig. 
Pop. 8259. 

Mark Sjfstam. The name applies to 
the agrarian polity, common to all 
ancient Teutonic races, by which the 
whole arable land of the oommxinity 
or settlement was annually or tri- 
cnnially allotted among the freemen, 
to he held till the time came for it to 
Ue fallow, while the pasture laud was 
both held and used in common. The 
M. S. as described in Tacitus is 
evidently a sign of the transition be- 
tween the nomadic and agricultural 
condition of tribes, or between a 
genuine community ol land tenure, 
and an Inchoate system of private 
omiershlp (Geffroy, Borne ei les 
Jiarbares). The term ‘ mark * (in 
Tacitus vicus) in this context meant 
community, but its primary meaning 
‘ boundary ’ points to the salient 
feature ol the M. S. as described by 
Tacitus, namely the fact that the 
tribal habitations and fields were, for 
purposes of defence, bounded by huge 
unoccupied stretches of waste land or 
■ marohes,' Despite much contro- 
versy it seems probable that the 
M. S. preceded the feudal system, 
wlilch everywhere reduced the free- 
man to a condition of serfdom or 
villeinage. In England, at any rate, 
the M. S. failed to take root with the 
migration ol the Saxons (sec Tentoe). 
For the social, political, and judicial 
aspect ol the M. S., see Kemble, 
Saxons in England; Stubbs, Const. 
Hist., vol. i. ; G. L. von Maurer, 
Ceschichie der Marken-verfassung, 
Dorf- Hof- Stadie-verfassimg, and also 
his Einleitung (newed. 1896); Schmid, 
Ocselze der Angel- Sachsen ; Maine’s 
Village Communilies. 

Marktredwitz, a tn. in Upper 
Franconia, Bavaria, 23 m. E. of Bay- 
reuth. Pop. 6636. 

Mark Twain, see Clemens, Samuel 
Lanohornb. 

Marl, a loose appellation for all 
compounds of clay and carbonate of 
lime, which are soft and friable. 
Shell M. is a soft, white, crumbling 
deposit formed on the bottom of 
lakes and ponds by the accumulation 
of the remains of moUusca, ento- 
mostraea, and partly of fresh-water 
alga;. tVhen such calcareous deposits 
become compact stone, they form 
what are known as * fresh-water * or 
‘ lacustrine ’ limestones, which are 
generally white or pale coloured, 
smooth in texture, rarely splinters', 
and which break xvith a slightly con- 
choidal fractme. 

Marlboro, a city in Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 25 m. W. of 
Boston. This city, which has several 


public buildings, carries on a con- 
siderable trade in boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 14,579. 

Marlborough ; 1. A tn. In the co. 
of Wiltshire, England, 26 m. N.E. 
of Salisbury. It is an old toxvn 
with interesting buildings, and its 
college was incorporated in 1845. It 
was here that Henry III. held the 
parliament which enacted the 
‘ Statutes of Marlbridge.’ Pop. (1911) 
4401. 2. A dist. in South Island, New 
Zealand, having an area of 4752 
sq. m. The chief minerals found are 
gold, coal, and copper. Pop. 15,000. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, first 
Duke of (1650-1722), a soldier, was 
educated at St. Paul's School, and 
was for a while page to James, Duke 
of York. He entered the army in 
1667 as ensign in the foot-guards, 
and, after serving at Tangiers, was 
promoted captain (1672). In 1678 he 
became colonel, and in the same year 
married Sarah Jennings (1060-1744), 
maid of honour to Princess Anne, 
over whom she had great influence. 
He was created Baron Chiwchlll in 
1682, and tlu-oo years later took an 
aotlve part in suppressing Mon- 
mouth’s insurrection. For this service 
ho was made major-general. He 
vowed fidelity to James II., and at 
the same time promised William of 
Orange to support him. When Wil- 
liam landed, Churchill joined him. 
He was given an earldom in 1680, and 
after serving in Flanders, was in 1690 
appointed oommandor-in-ohief. On 
the accession of Anne he xvas made 
captain-general of the forces and 
master-general of the ordnance ; and, 
on the declaration of war against 
France, commanded the forces in 
Holland. After the successful cam- 
paign of 1702, he was created duke. 
In the field he was almost invariahiy 
successful, and among his great vic- 
tories were Ramillies (1706), Oude- 
narde (1708), and Malplaquet (1709). 
In the meantime his influence at 
home was steadily waning, partly 
owing to changes in the political 
atmosphere and partly owing to the 
imperious behaviour ol the Duchess 
of Marlborough towards tho Queen, 
who in 1710 dismissed her from her 
service. Peace was declared In 1711, 
and Marlborough, returning to Eng- 
land, was accused of malversation, 
and dismissed from all his offices. Tho 
charges of peculation were, however, 
not proceeded with. He went abroad 
during the following year, and took 
an active part in securing tho Hano- 
verian succession. After the accession 
of Qeorgo I. he was reinstated as 
captain-general and master ol the 
ordnance, which offices he held until 
his health gave way in 1716. A great 
and brilliant soldier, ho was a 
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thoroiifflilr nnscrapnlons man. He 
played always for his own hand, and 
never hesitated to be treacherous if 
he saw that treachery was to his in- 
terest. He coquetted with both sides, 
and both sides coquetted with him, 
but no one who knew iilm ever 
trusted liim, not even William III. nor 
George I. The standard biography 
of the Duke is by Coxo (1818-19). 

Marlino-spike (from marline, a 
small line of two strands for seizings, 
etc.), a wire pin used on board ship 
for unravelling the strands of a rope 
and as a lover in tying knots, etc. 

Marlitt, E. (1825-87), the pseudo- 
nym of Eugenio Jolm, a German 
novelist. She was for a time on the 
operatic stage, but became deaf and 
retired. After 1863 she wrote many 
romances and novels. Including Die 
mcolf Aposicl, 1865; Goldelsc; Blau- 
bart; Das Qelieimnis dcr alien Mam- 
sdl, 1868; Thuringer Erzdklungen, 
1869; Heideprineesschen. 1872; Die 

eveilc Erau, ~ 

1879. The 
journal Die • 

mellcn Romane und Novellen appeared 
1888-90. 

Marlow, or Great Marlow, a tn. in 
Buckinghamshire, England, on the 
Thames, 5 m. N.W. of Maidenhead. 
The river is crossed hero by an iron 
suspension bridge. The chief manuts. 
are paper and lace. Pop. (1911) 
4683. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), a 
dramatist and poet, was the son 
of a shoemaker, and was educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury, and 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Presently he joined the Earl of Not- 
tingham’s theatrical company, by 
wliich most of his plays were pro- 
duced. Ho wrote about 1587 the great 
blank verso tragedy, Tamburlaine, 
and followed this with Dr. Faastus, 
The Jeio of Malla, and Edward II. It 
has been asserted by competent 
critics that ho was part author of 
S5hakeBpeare’s Titus Andronieus, of 
the second and third parts of Henry 
FI., and of Edward III, There is no 
doubt, however, that his UTltings 
exercised much influence on Sbake- 
spearo. As a poet, he is best known ns 
the author of ’ Come live with me 
and be my love ’ (published in The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 1599). It was de- 
clared that M. was an atheist, and in 
1593 the Privy Council issued a war- 
rant for him to bo brought before 
them. Before it was served M. was 
killed by one Francis Archer in a 
drunken brawl at Deptford. M.’s 
‘ mighty lino ’ was much appreciated 
by most of the eminent 'writoi’S of 
his day, nearly all of whom, includ- 
ing Shakespeare, paid tribute to him. 
He ranks with the greatest poets of 


any time, .9cc Ingram’s Marlowe and 
his Associates. 1904, and Verity’s 
Marlowe’s Influence on Shakespeare. 
An excellent edition of his works was 
published by A. H. BuUen in 1885. 

Marmagao, a seaport tn. in the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, India. 
It is connected by rail rvith the 
Western Ghats, and is in the centre 
of a manganese and iron district. 

Marmalade, see Jam. 

Marmande, a tn., Lot-et-Garonne, 
Prance, on the Garonne, 30 m. N.W. 
of Agen. It manufs. cotton and 
woollen goods and brandv. Pop. 
9800. 

Marmier, Xavier (1809 -92), a 
French author, bom at Pontarlier. 
Early in life he developed a passion 
for travelling, and he visited Switzer 
land, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Africa, America, and the 
Northern Seas. His literary career 
began with the publication of a 
volume of poetry entitled Esgidssts 
poitiques, 1830. His other works arc : 
Lettres sur le Word, 1840 ; Leilres sur 
la Russic, la Finlande et la Pologne, 
1843; Lettres sur I’Amcrique, 1852: 
Les Nouvelles du Nord, 1882 ; and 
Voyages et littiraturc, 1888. Ho also 
wrote two novels, entitled Les 
FHancis du Spiizberg, 1858, and 
Gazida, 1860. 

Marmont, Auguste Fr6d5rio Louis 
Viesse de, Duke of Ragusa {ITli- 
1852), Marshal of France, born 
at (JhatUlon-sur-Selne, entered the 
army at an early age, served as a 
briradler-general in Egypt, retiu-ned 
with Bonaparte to France, supported 
him in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumalro, and afterwards continued 
in active military service. Having 
defended the Ragusan territory 
against the Russians and Montene- 
grins, he was made Duke of Ragusa. 
He joined the gweat army in 1809, the 
day before the battle of Wagram, won 
the battle of Znaym, and was made a 
marshal. He was thereafter for 
eighteen months governor of the 
Illyrian provinces; and in 1811 suc- 
ceeded Massena in the chief command 
in Portugal, where he assumed the 
offcnslvo, caused the siege of Badajoz 
to bo raised, and kept Wellington In 
check for fifteen months. A wound 
compelled him to retire to France. In 
1813, he commanded a corps d'armie. 
and fought at Liltzen, Bautzen, and 
Dresden. Ho maintained the contest 
with groat spirit in Franco in the 

’ ■ • . . f not 

dess 

•clay 

de Tolly, on which Napoleon found 
himself compelled to abdioato. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, he 
was obliged to flee. On the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1830, at the head 
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of a body of troops, he endeavoured 
to reduce Paris to subnussion. and 
finally retreatiup with 6000 Swiss, 
and a few battalions that had con- 
tinued faitlrEul to Cliarles X., con- 
ducted him across the frontier. From 
that tirrie,hcresided chiefly in Vienna, 
In 1852 he enpaped in an effort for 
the fusion of the French LepitimSsts 
and Orleanists, but died at Venice on 
^larch 2 of that year. 

Marmontel, Jean Frangois (1723- 
90), born at Bort in Limousin. At an 
early ape he became professor of 
philosophy at a seminary of the Ber- 
nardins at Toulouse, and supported 
his mother and family after the death 
of his father. An acquaintance with 
Voltaire brought him to Paris in 1745. 
Voltaire introduced him to several 
persons of distinction, and the success 
of his first tragedy, Den\is Zc CTi/mn, 
stamped him as a dramatic poet. His 
celebrated Contes Aforaua:, gained him 
great reputation. On the death of 
Huclos he became historiographer of 
France; and in 1783 he was made 
secretary to the Academic in the place 
of D’Alembert, Ho lost his appoint- 
ments and his property on the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, and he re- 
moved some distance from Paris in a 
state of destitution. In 179G he be- 
came a member of the 'National 
institute, and in 1797 was elected into 
tho council of the ancients, but this 
election having been reversed after 
the ISth Fnictidor (Sept, 4), in the 
same year, ho retired to Abbeville, 
where he died and was buried, 

Marmora, La, see La Marmora, 
AU'ONSO Ferrero. 

Marmora, Sea of (ancient Pro- 
pontis), between Europe aud Asia, 
connected with the ^gean Sea by 
tho Strait of the Dardanelles, and 
with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus. 
Its length is 175 m. and its ^eatest 
breadth about 50 m., while m some 
parts it is over 4000 ft. deep. Among 
the islands in this sea is that of 
Marmora, celebrated for its marble 
quarries. 

Marmosets, or Ouistitis (Hapalidse), 
a family of S. American monkeys, 
sometimes called bear - monkeys 
(Arctopithecini) from their somewhat 
boar-like extremities, the feet having 
paws and claws which are necessary 
for the M.’s mainly insectivorous 
habits. The face is short, and the 
thirty-two teeth include only two 
molars on each side. The tail is not 
prehensile. M. are all arboreal In 
habit, climbing and jumping with 
great activity. They are not very 'n- 
teiligent, but their gentleness and 
prot% appearance make them in- 
Cresting pets. Tho common M. (H. 
iacchxis) is about the size of a squirrel, 
with darkish-brown fur and long 


bnshy tall marked with alternate 
rings of black and grey, Tho side of 
the head bears a long tuft of whitish 
hair over the ears. 

Marmot (Arcfoaii/s), a genus of 
rodents, usually ranked among the 
Muridie, but regarded as forming a 
connecting link between that family 
and r ‘ ' ' ■ ’ “ ;quirrels in 

their their form 

and 3mble rats 

and mice. They have two incisors and 
two prtemolars in each jaw, four 
molars on each side above, and three 
below. The common M., or Alpine M. 
(A. alpinns)t is a native of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the more northern 
mountains of Europe, up to the limits 
of perpetual snow. It is not a native 
of Britain, It is about the size of a 
rabbit, greyish yellow, brown towards 
the head. It feeds on roots, leaves, 
insects, etc. It is gregarious, and often 
lives in large societies. It digs large 
burrows with several chambers anti 
two entrances, generally on the slopes 
of the mountains. They spend the 
winter In their burrows, in one 
chamber of which is a store of dried 
grass; but the greater part of the 
%vintcr is passed in torpidity. The 
Alpine M. is easily tamed. The 
I Quebec Marmot {Arctomys empetra), 
found in Canada in woody districts, 
is a burrowing but not a gregarious 
animal. 

Marne : 1. A riv. of France, the 
Mairdna of the ancients, tho longest 
trib. of the Seine, on the right. It rises 
in the plateau of Langres, flows 
through the depts. of Haute-Marnc, 
Marne, Aisne, and Seine-ct-Marno, in 
a course at first to the N.W., and then 
to the \V., with many landings ; 
passes Cliaumont, Joinville, St. 
Dizier, Vitry, Chdlons, Epemay, 
Chateau-Thierry, and Meaux ; and 
joins the Seine at Charenton, 4 m. 
above Paris. Its length is 326 m., and 
it is navigable for 126 m. It is rather 
a rapid stream, and in most places 
with a wide bed. The commerce 
carried on upon this river has been 
extended by means of canals, which 
link up the Rhine and the Aisno. Tho 
most important of these is the one 
completed in 1851 connecting it with 
tlio Rhine. 2. An inland dept, in tho 
N.E. of Prance, formed out of the old 
prov. of Champagne, is traversed by 
the R. Marne, and extends southward 
from the frontier dept, of Ardennes. 
Area, 3167 sq. m. Tho soil is vep* 
fertile in the S., but chalky and arid in 
the N. The surface is undulating in 
the centre of the dept., the remainder 
being of a level character. It is in the 
dry and chalky soil of the N. of this 
dept, where the best varieties of the 
famous Champagne wines (q.v.) arc 
grown. Other industries include tan- 
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ning, iron and ooppec lonnding, 
bre^ving, and pottery mannf. The 
rearing of a Spanish breed of sheep Is 
a chief branch of industry, and woollen 
inanufs. are largely carried on. Cap. 
Chalons. Pop. 436,310. 

Marne. Haute-, see HAtriE-MABNE. 

Mamix, Philipp van, do Sainte- 
Aldegonde (1538-98), a Dutch writer 
and Protestant reformer ; studied 
theology at Geneva. Ho drew up the 
Compromise of Breda (15GG) oppos- 
ing the Inquisition and encroach- 
ments of Philip II. As mayor of 
Antwerp (1584-85), he defended the 
city against Alexander, Duke of 
Parma. Next to William of Orange, 
he played the chief part in the libera- 
tion of the Netherlands. His prin- 
cipal work is a Calvlnlstic satire on 
Catholicism, De Roomsche Byen-korf 
(1569), published under the pseu- 
donym ‘ Isaac Rabbotenua.’ He 
translated the Psalms into Dutch 
verse, and was the reputed author of 
the folksong JVUhelmus van Nassou- 
wen, the hymn of Dutch liberty. See 
Motley, History of the United Nether- 
lands, 1., ch. ill. : Life by Prius (1782), 
Dresselhuis (1832), Rroes (1838-40), 
Quinet (1854), Juste (1858), Tjalma 
(1896). 

Marocco, see Morocco. 

Marochetti, Carlo, Baron (1805-08), 
an Italian sculptor, settled in Paris 
after 1827, and was a pupil of Baron 
Boslo. His worlis include : ‘ A Girl 
Pla^ng with a Dog’ (1827); 'The 
Battle of Jemappes,’ a relief on 
the Arc de Triompho of Paris ; 
equestrian statues of Emmanuel 
Philibert and the Duke of Orleans ; 
and in Great Britain an equestrian 
statue of Richard Coeurde Lion (1851 ), 
now at Westminster. Statues to 
Queen Victoria (1854), and Welling- 
ton at Glasgow, and the Inkerman 
monument at St. Paul’s are by him. 

Maronites, a Christian sect of the 
Ottoman empire, so called from their 
Syrian founder, Maron, of the 4th (or 
possibly 7th) centiwy. Their original 
home was Mt. Lebanon, and they 
also dwelt in Anti-Lebanon and 
Herman, and near Antioeh. Origin- 
ally Monothelites, becoming pro- 
minent in 713, owing to the Mono- 
thelite controversy, they 
tmited to the Roman Qmrch 
imd since 1216 have been 
Catholics. Their head, styled the 
Patriarch of Antioch, resides at the 
monastery of Kanobin on Mt. 
Lebanon. In 1584 a Maronitc college 
was founded at Rome lor training 
their clergy. They number about 
300,000, and, like the Druses, have 
since 1860 been subject to the 
governor of the Lebanon appointed 
by the Porto. See Schnurrer, De 
ccclesia Maronilica, 1810 ; Bliss, Pal. 
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KxjtX. Fund Quarterly S(a(cmcn(, 1832; 
Cath. Diet., 1885. 

Maroons, or N4gres Matrons (Sp. 
Cimarron, fugitive), a name applied 
in Jamaica and llutch Guiana to 
runaway negro slaves. The term was 
first used of the negroes of Jamaica 
who fled to the mountain fastnesses in 
the West Indiesaftertho English occu- 
pation of Jamaica (1655). They long 
resisted the British colonists, but 
were finally subdued (1796-98). 
Many were transported to Nova 
Scotia and thence to Sierra Leone. 
‘ Bush negro ’ is now a more usual 
name. See Palgrave, Dutch Guiana, 
1 87 6 ; Blake, North American Review, 
Nov. 1898. 

Maros River, a rlv. In Hungary, 
and a tributary of the R. Theis.s, 
which it Joins at Szegedin. It rises in 
the Carpathians, and is 450 m. long. 

Maros Vasarhely, a tn. and the cap. 
of Maros-Torda co., Hungary, on the 
Maros R., 52 m. N.N.E. of Hcrmann- 
stadt. The Inhabitants are engaged 
in sugar-refining and in the manuf. 
of tobacco, beer, and spirits. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Marot, Clement (1495-1544), a 
French poet, son of Jean (d. 1523), 
through whose influence he -was in- 
troduced to court circles and became 
page to Marguerite d’Alenpon. Im- 
prisoned for here.sy (c. 1526), M. 
WTOte an allegorical satire, Enfer. 
Ho accompanied the campaigns of 
Francis I. (1520 and 1525), and was 
wounded at Pavia. His works In- 
clude : Adolescence Clementine, 1532- 
33 ; and a translation of Psalms l.-l., 
1541, condemned by the Sorbonne. 
This was later completed by Beza. 
His Collected Works appeared in 153S 
and 1544 ; jannet’s ed., 1868-72 ; 
Pifteau’s ed., 1884 ; Guiffrey’s cd., 
l.-iii., 1875-81. His rondeaux, epi- 
grammes, ballades, and ctrennes arc 
examples of his best poetry. La 
Fontaine and others imitated the 
style Marotique. See Life by Douen 
(1878-7^, Moriey (1870); .Saintc-, 
Beuve, La Folsie francaise au 
Sidcle ; Expert, Le pseaulier hugue- 
not, 1902. 

Marozia, or Mariuooia, a Roman 
Indy of the 10th century (d. c. 938), 
.- ■ ■ Theodora, noted for her 

profligacy. She married 
Albcrio I. of Tuscany, 
Guido of Tuscany, and Hugo, King 
of Italy, and was mistress of Pope 
Sergius III. She had Pope John S. 
deposed and mm-dcred (c. 928), and 
was Instrumental in raising John XL, 
Jolm XII., and Leo VII. to the papal 
throne. She had thus entire control 
of Rome for some years, but was im- 
prisoned by her son Alberio II. (932). 

Marple, urban dist. and par. in the 
co. of Cheshire, England, 9 m. S.E. 
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o£ Manchester. It is ensaged in the 
cotton manuf. Pop. (1911) 6484. 

Marprelate Controversy, a Puritan 
attempt to defy the potver of Whit- 
Kift, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Star Chamber. John Penry com- 
menced the struggle In 1586 vrith a 
etition to parliament accuBlng the 
ishops and clergy in Wales of gross 
neglect of their duties. Ho was 
arrested but only suffered a slight 
imprisonment. Then from 1588-90 a 
number of clergymen under Penry’s 
leadership flooded the country with 
bitter pamphlets under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Martin Marprelate.’ These 
were answered in equally bitter and 
unrestrained language by the ‘ Anti- 
Martinists,’ chief among whom were 
John Lyiy and Thomas Nash. Public 
opinion would not allow harsh treat- 
ment of the Martlnists. Later, how- 
ever, when the heat of the contro- 
versy had died down, Pemry, Barrow, 
and Greenwood, were arrested on 
other charges and were hanged in 1593. 
See Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
ill., 1906. 

... Wilhelm (1718- 

on music, and 
ct works are : 
Fitge, 1753-54; 
'icvtrdge, 1754- 
tencral bass und 
5-62; Anteilung 
■ ! Grove, Did, of 

Mtisic ivox. lu.i , ^ Otis, Biog. Vniv. 
des Musiciens. 

Marque, Letter of, see Lettebs or 
JIauque. 

Marquesas Isles are, properly 
speaking, the southern group of the 
Mendafta Archipelago, in Polynesia, 
the northern group bearing the name 
of the Washington Is. ; but the name 
is now applied to the whole archi- 
pelago. The M. I., in lat. 7” 30' to 
10° 30' S., long. 138° to 140° 20' W., 
were discovered by Mendaua de 
Neyra, a Spanish navigator, in 1595; 
the Washington Isles were discovered 
in 1791 by Ingraham, an American. 
The largest islands are Nukahlva (the 
seat of the French commissioner) and 
Hivaoa. The Islands are of volcanic 
origin, and are mountainous, rising 
in some cases to over 3800 ft. above 
sea-level ; the soil is rich and fertile, 
and the climate hot, but healthy. 
Cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and papaw 
trees are grown, and bananas, plan- 
tains, oranges and sugar-caneare culti- 
vated. The inhabitahts are degraded 
In their religion and in many of their 
customs. Cannibalism, once practised, 
is now suppressed. In 1842, the M. I. 
submitted to the French, and now 
form a French protectorate. Total 
area, 480 sq. m. Pop. 3500, having 
ilcereased from 100,000 during the 
last century. 


Marquetry (Fr. marqueler, to varie- 
gate, inlay), the name of a kind of 
inlaid work similar to mosaic work, 
especially used for the decoration of 
furniture. It consists of veneering or 
Inlaying plain white wood with costly 
woods of varied tints, or with other 
materials, such as tortoise-shell, ivory, 
metal,mothor-of -pearl. Shaped pieces 
are so combined as to form beautiful 
designs. M. is a later development of 
intarsia ; tho pieces are aiflxed to a 
matrix by glue. Tho art was known 
from the earliest times to the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks and other Eastern 
peoples, and was introduced from 
Persia to Venice in the 14th century. 
The Dutch and French margueteurs 
(P. Gole, Vordt, Jean Macd, and A. C. 
Boule) are some of the most noted. 
Roentgen, Reisner, and Ocben were 
famous German ibinistes of the 18th 
centiwy. Bee Turck, Margueterie for 
Amateurs, 1899 ; VVells, Veneering, 
Marquetry, and Inlay ; Jackson, In- 
tarsia and Marquetry, 1903. 

Marquette : 1. 'The cap. of Mar- 
quette CO., Michigan, U.S.A., on the 
S. shore of Lake Superior. Large 
quantities of iron ore are shipped 
from the docks, and the totvn manufs. 
machinery and engines, and has iron 
foundries and lumber works. Pop. 
(1910) 11,503. 2. A tn. in the dept, 
of Nord, Franco, 3 m. N. of Lille, 
Pop. 5500. 

Marquis, or Marquess (originally an 
adjective, ‘ march count,’ from M.L. 
marchio). Originally in European 
countries this was the title of tho 
rulers of certain frontier lands or 
‘ marches ’ (lords-marchers of Great 
Britain, margraves (Marhgraf) of the 
Continent). This foreign equivalent 
was very common on the Continent. 
Then it came merely to indicate a 
certain degree of tho peerage in Eng- 
land, ranking below a duke and above 
a count or earl. Robert do Vere. 
ninth Earl of Oxford, was the first 
M. in this sense, created 1385. He 
was created Marquis of DubUn by 
Richard II. to the great offence of the 
earls, who had to yield to him pre- 
cedence. Tho marquisate became 
firmly established under Henry VI. 
in 1442. It was adopted in the Scot- 
tish peerage in 1599, when the Mar- 
quises of Huntly and Hamilton were 
created. The marquisate of Win- 
chester, created by Edward VI., 
dates from 1551, and is the oldest in 
existence. The title Is usually terri- 
torial in form, but may stand before 
a surname. 

Marradi, a tn. in the prov. of 
Florence, Italy, 30 m. N.E. of 
Florence. Pop. 10,000. 

Marradi, Giovanni (b. 1852), an 
Italian poet, born at Livourne. Ac 
leaving the university ho 
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inspector of education lor Jlassa- 
Corrara. His chief works are: Fanfasie 
Marine, ISSl ; Nvovi Canli, 1891 ; 
SaUate moderne, 1895 ; liapsodie 
'n edition of 
1904 under 
, enfe raccoUe 

ed ordinate. As a poet he is noted for 
luselegautstyleand hisloTe ofnature. 

Marriage and Marriage l.aw. It is 
possible, from the exalted doctrines 
of the Church regarding motherhood, 
to infer that it was rather that than 
the moulcation of fraternity among 
men that has been the rock-bottom 
Ihronghout the ages of Christianity. 
Certain it is that in spite of its mys- 
t ionl story of Christ and almost purely 
Xeoplatonlo ctliio being subject to 
the severest philosophic criticism, its 
powerful hold on the popular min d 
would be retained.if by nootherbond, 
by its uncompromising attitude to- 
wards marriage. For once a marriage 
has been celebrated under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Church, there Is 
no undoing it, whatever the divorce 
court may say about the matter. The 
ceremony, in fact, has become even 
more important than the contract to 
marry, and Indeed there may well 
have been no such preceding civil 
contract. But this was neither the 
basis of marriage in classical times 
nor yet in comparatively recent 
limes was it so in England. In 
Homan times consent was of the 
vetT essence of a valid marriage and 
reli^ous ceremony a merely acces- 
sorial matter designed rather to bring 
the wife into the power of the hus- 
band and initiate her in the sacra of 
her new family. Later mere dissent 
would suffice to dissolve the married 
state, with the inevitable result of a 
moral laxity that paved the way for 
Christian teaching. In England, prior 
to the decrees of the Council of Trent 
in 1503, it was the general European 
law, notwithstanding the Church, 
that a mere agreement to marry 
supplemented by cohabitation was 
enough to constitute marriage, and 
that no formal secidar or ecclesias- 
tical ceremony was necessary. The 
Church, however, through the eccle- 
siastical courts, coidd compel the 
parties to such informal arrangement 
to celebrate the marriage in due form. 
But the validity of these informal 
marriages was indirectly destroyed 
after 1510 by an Act which protdded 
that a subsequent formal marriage 
\rith another person constituted a 
valid marriage : and some twenty 
years later the decrees of the Council 
of Trent made a religious ceremony 
practically a sine qua non for all 
Catholic countries — decrees which 
after the Reformation had, of course, 
no force in Great Britain. It was only 


In 1753 that on Act was passed (Lord 
Hardwioke’s Act) with the object of 
making a formal ceremony essential 
to an English marriage. This Act was 
OTtperseded by the Jlarriage Act of 
1823, though the question of validity 
of informal as opposed to irregular 
marriages {c.g. marriages by ‘ Fleet 
parsons,’ see below) was left open; 
and again, informal marriages ate 
valid to this day in Scotland {see also 
H.\niT AND Repdte) Since the de- 
cision of the House of Lords in the 
case of Regina v. Millls in 1843, it is 
generally agreed that all secular forms 
of marriage other than those allowed 
by statute, e.g. marriages before a 
registrar, are invalid. Jews and 
Quakers, however, enjoy certain privi- 
leges. The indirect effect of this 
legislation was to foster tho action of 
breach of promise, for the power of the 
ecclesiastical emuts to compel parties 
to many who had contracted to do so 
informaily was abolished. One ex- 
traordinary resuit follows from the 
sanctity of the religious ceremony : a 
girl of twelve and a boy of fourteen 
can be married by the Church, though 
they would beincapablcof contracting 
civilly. Nothing further is required 
to validate a formal marriage in the 
Church than the ceremony, assuming 
the parties are not wnthin the pro- 
hibited degree.s of affinity, though it 
has sometimes been doubted in legal 
circles w’hcther the marriage is actu- 
ally Irrevocable before consummation. 

Requirements of a validlv celebrated 
marriage. — It is said to be essential to 
a validly celebrated marriage that tho 
following conditions concur: (1) The 
capacity of both parties to enter into 
a binding coutrojct of marriage. 


prcviouB subsisting marriage or tho 
consanguinity of the parties. But it 
is at least doubtful whether, if the 
Church did cclebrato a marriage of 
children below the ages previously 
noted, the marriage would not stand 
subject to cither infant’s repudiation 
at majority. .Again, consent, as 
pointed out above, is more or less 
merged in the ceremony, and it may 
be said that ‘ tree and intelligent ’ 
consent is implied in most cases of 
normal persons. (As to a lunatic, 
see under Lunacy.) The absence 
of parental consent, or that of a 
guardian, will not vitiate a marriage 
unless protest were made on tho 
publication of the banns. {See also 
Infancy.) No phy.sical infirmity will 
Justify cither the ceclcsiasticnl or tho 
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prior marringo, it is to be observed 
that tlie )aw exempts from the penal- 
ties of bigamy any person who, not 
having heard of his or her spouse for 
seven years and hona fide, believing 
that spouse to be dead, marries again; 
but if the belief prove to bo ill- 
founded, the second marriage is of 
course none the loss a nullity. No one 
may marry his (or her) lineal de- 
scendant, or a lineal descendant from 
his (or her) husband or vile, or person 
from whom he (or her) or his former 
wife, is, or was, lineally descended, nor 
any collateral relative up to and in- 
cluding the third degree. (As to the 
mode of reckoning degrees, see under 
DiSTRiBurroNS, Statutes of.) The 
blood relations of a man's wfe are 
regarded for this purpose as ius own 
relatives and vice vers&. A man may 
now inarr 3 i’ his deceased wife’s sister 
(sec under Beceasf.u Wife’s Sister). 

An Anglican or Church form of 
marriage must bo celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land as set out in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It must take place some 
time between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
Before the day of marriage the 
parties must cither have the banns 
published or obtain a dispensation 
from such publication in the shape of 
a * common ' or ^ special ' licence. 
The object of the publication of banns 
is to afford an opportunity of pro- 
testing to any one who may know of 
some ' just cause or impediment * to 
the marriage taking place. The fee 
for publication is about one shilling, 
randns >vith custom. The parties 
need not ' 

The mar: 

three moutuj o*. . 

of banns, or the obtaining of the 
licence. (As to the fees payable on 
licences, see under Fees.) A special 
licence allows the parties to marry 
* at any convenient time or place,' so 
that there is no obligation to marry 
either within the ahove-noted canoni- 
cal horns or in an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. The minister officiating at a 
marriage must make a record of the 
marriage in his register, and the pres- 
ence of two witnesses is required at 
this formality, though tlicir absence 
would not invalidate the marriage. 

jMarriages before a registrar. — Mar- 
riage by civil contract, in the presence 
of a superintendent regi.stra 
some duly registered Roman 
or Dis.'^enting place of wors 
allowed by an Act of 1837. 

ligious ceremony may be Rupu* , 

but is not essential. These marriages 
may be solemnised either by or with- 
out licence: (1) At the register office 
of the district in which cither of the 
parties or both are residing, or (2) at 
any registered Roman Catholic or 


Dissenting place of worship vitliin 
the district with the consent of the 
minister, or (3) at any such registered 
building witiiin two miles of the 
limits of the district being the usual 
place of worship of cither party, or 
(4) at the nearest registered building, 
when there is no such place in the dis- 
trict, as specified in (1), (2), and (3). 
If by licence, fifteen days’ residence 
by one or other of the parties is re- 
quired; if without, seven days’ resi- 
dence by both parties, and public 
notice of the marriage exhibited at 
the rcgi.ster office for twenty-one days 
prior to the marriage. This notice is 
entered in thn Marriage Notice Book 
kept by the Registrar, and any one 
inspecting the book may enter a 
caveat, or objection, to the marriage, 
subject to the action of daraage.s if he 
does BO without justification. 

PorexQn niarrinQes, or marriages 
abroad of British subjects^ and mar- 
riages hctxreen persons one at least of 
whom is not domiciled in England . — 
The Colonial Marriages Act, 1805, 
renders valid al) marriages, however 
irregularly colobrated, which have 
been confirmed by a subsequent 
statute of the colony where they were 
celebrated, provided the parties at 
the time of tlio marriage were com- 
petent to marry by English law. Such 
validation has not neccs.sarily any 
effect outside the British empire. 
By the Foreign ^Tarriages Act, 1892. 
a marriage abroad of a British subjeef 
before a * marriage officer * (i.c. a 
British ambassador, con.«ul, or Idgli 
colonial official appointed ad hoc) is 
valid in any British court so 'far as 
ormaiities are concerned, whatever 
orm.a lilies may be required by the 
law of the nation to which the other 
party belongs. (Puestions of, e.p., con- 
sent of parents and capacity would be 
questions of substance and not form, 
and tbereforc duo effect would be 
given to the foreign law anent such 
matters. By the Marriage with 
Foreigners Ant, 190G, notice of an 
intended foreign mntriage must be 
given by the English party to a 
registrar in 

showing th .'cn 

given roust ‘to 

tho marriaf, Iso 

provision in the Act for rrcip^ucal 
action by foreign countries whose in- 

above 

iiriage 

shman 

•English 

courts is, ns regarus iiuu.-'i.ions of 
form, regulated by the law of the 
country of marriage, and a.s to 
capnritu, by the law of the domicile 
or permanent home of each party. It. 
may be noted, too, that it is uselcsa 
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for parties to go to a strange country 
In the hope of evading the formalities 
or other requirements of their own 
law, e.a. divorce by mere verbal de- 
claration is effectual by Egyptian 
law, but an Englishman could not, 
therefore, divorce his wife by taking 
her to Egypt and pronouncing tlic 
necessary words of repudiation. {As 
to divorce generally, see Divorce, 
Judicial Sepahation, and Husband 
AND Wife.) 

Restitution of conjugal rights . — If 
one party ^vithout justification with- 
draws from the society and presence 
of the other, the latter may petition 
the divorce court for- a decree for 
restitution of conjugal rights. But 
the non-observance of such decrees 
cannot be enforced by imprisonment 
ns for contempt of court, and their 
only value is by way of proof of de- 
sertion on which to base a subsequent 
petition for dissolution or judicial 
separation. See also Jenks, Husband 
and Wife in the Law (J. M. Dent & 
SonB),1909: Eversleyand Craies, Afar- 
riage Laws of the British Empire, 1910. 

Intermarriage . — There is, or has 
been in the past, a custom among 
certain savage tribes In accordance 
with wlUoh members of the tribe are, 
or were, not allowed to marry outside 
their own tribe. Endogamous tribes 
are, however, frequently exogamous 
as regards clans within the tribe itself, 
e.g. the Abors of India forbid marriage 
outside the tribe, but at the same 
time a member of a particular clan 
or ■ keeli • ^vithin the tribe may not 
marry another person belonging to 
that clan. The whole subject of 
exogamy and endogamy has been 
Investigated in M'Leunan's Primitive 
Marriage (1865), tliough some of his 
fdndamentai assumptions have been 
severely criticised in Lord Avebury’s 
Origin oJ*Civilisation, and by Herbert 
Spencer. According to 51‘Lennan the 

E ractice of exogamy was dictated not 
y any principles of morality or race- 
culture, but by the mere fact that 
the early custom of infautlcide (<?.».) 
resulted in a scarcity of women within 
the tribe, and that this scarcity led 
not only to stealing women of other 
groups, but to polyandry within the 
tribe itself. The position of M’Lennan 
that exogamy and ivlfe stealing have 
been practised at a certain stage by 
every race of mankind, and that 
endogamy is a form reached only 
through a long series of social de- 
velopments is refuted by Spencer on 
the ground that there coexist and 
have coexisted endogamous and 
exogamous tribes equally low in the 
scale of civilisation. It seems far more 
probable that intermarriage, e.g. os 
charaoteristlo of the tribal groups 
mentioned by Mr. Jenks in his account 


of Totemlsm {Historv of Politics), la 
a feature only of primitive stages 
of social organisation, and that in 
most cases it has preceded exogamy. 
Nevertheless, endogamy prevails at 
the present day among certain tribes 
in Java and Central America (see also 
Westermarck’s History of Human 
Marriage, 1894 ; Spencer, Principles 
of Sociology, vol. i., ch. Iv.). As to 
the prohibition In ancient Homo 
of marriage by a patrician with a 
plebeian, see below. 

Marriage customs, ancient and 


tor her husband. Courtship was of 
short duration, and the marriage was 
celebrated at a cromlech in the open 
air, while sacrifices were offered. 
Polygamy was formerly pi'actised. 

Romans . — The oldest Roman form 
of marriage was called confarreatio, 
the name and ceremony being de- 
rive ■ ■ 
tion ' 
of c* 

Ceres was the god immediately con- 
cerned, in ancient Roman ideas, with 
marriage. Confarreatio tvas a purely 
religious ceremony condueted by the 
state liigh priests in the presence of 
ten witnesses representing the tea 
curies of the bridegroom’s tribe, 
and later was especially contra- 
distinguished from the civil form usus. 
or cohabitation with the intention ol 
forming a marriage. The confarreate 
form of marriage was competent only 
to those patricians who had the 
privileges of the jus sacrum, and hence 
patricians and plebeians could not 
intennarryatone time. Theplebeians 
had no analogous ceremony, and tho 
wife only fell under the power imanus) 
of the husband either by a process of 
fictitious sale called coemptio, or by 
implication from remaining with the 
husband tor one year ; but oonfar- 
reatio necessarily involved marital 
power. If a vrite, married by the 
process of coemptio, absented herscit 
for throe consecutive nights in tho 
year, her husband did not acquire 
manus over her. The civil form of 
usus was not introduced out of grace 
to the plebeians, but rather, according 
to Mommsen, for the express purpose 
otpreservingthepatriciato ; forotlior- 
wlse tho sacra would have had to he 
extended to tho plebeians. The union 
of mere slaves was called conluber- 
nium, and was never regarded as 
more than a promiscuous relationship. 
The peculiarity of these old Roman 
forms of marriage was that they did 
not in themselves constitute the tio : 
they merely decided the position of tho 
wife so far as the question of sub- 
jection to her husband’s power was 
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concerned. The tie itself was ap- 
parently constituted by tbc mere 
consent given on both sides, and the 
miptials or rites and ceremonies of 
Initiation into the husband’s sacra 
were looked upon as merely acces- 
sorial to such facts as evidenced tho 
consent, e.g. the reception into the 
husband’s home. The bar against 
atricians intermarrying \vith plc- 
eians was removed four years after 
the dccemviral revolution, viz. by 
the Cornelian Law (444 B.c.), a law 
which like many other contemporane- 
ous democratic institutions owed its 
enactment to the increasing wealth 
of the plebeians. But for long after- 
wards a Roman citizen could not 
lauTully marry a freed woman, or any 
other than a Roman citizen, though 
Antony braved Cicero’s reproach by 
marrying Fulvia, the daughter of a 
freed man, and later, public detesta- 
tion, by marrying ms third udfe, 
Cleopatra, a foreigner. But in 9 a.t>., 
after the e^ztension of citizenship by 
the celebrated Lex Papia Poppaa^ 
Romans were permitted freely to 
intermarry with foreigners and freed 
men. By the time of Justinian, 
marriage was a purely commutual 
relatlonshif) subsisting only so long 
as tho parties mutually consented to 
live with each other. 

Ancient and modei'n Greeks . — 
With the ancient Greeks tho nuptial 
ceremony was a sjTnbolic representa- 
tion of the forcible carrying away of 
the bride, by w'ay of allusion, it seems, 
to the Greek tradition that a bride- 
groom should only be entitled to bis 
bride by performing some heroic feat 
or subtle stratagem : e.g. the mythical 
hero Theseus is famous for tlie tradi- 
tional abduction of Helena, daughter 
of Leda. On the wedding day, tho 
betrothed pair having laved them- 
selves in water dravni from some 
special fountain, went to tho temple, 
followed by friends singing proans of 
praise. Sacrifices were made at the 
altar, and the bride, at least, if of the 
wealtliier classes, was conducted to 
her new home in the evening in a 
chariot dra^vn by oxen or mules. 
There is nothing analogous in the 
modern Greek marriage ceremony to 
the heathen customs, the whole spirit 
of paganism having long since given 
place, much in the same way as in 
Ireland the wild, free, nature-loving 
emotional temperament has become 
dominated by clericalism, to lighted 
tapers and signs of the cross, and 
other features of the ritual of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Two rings 
arc used — a gold one for the bride- 
groom and a silver one for the bride. 
After the sign of the cross has been 
made by the priest %vith the rings, the 
crowning ceremony is performed, and 


the priest presents the pair with a 
goblet of uinc, blest for its particular 
office. Further prayers, benedictions, 
and compliments, and the removal 
of the crowns conclude the pious 
ceremony. 

Welsh custenns. — The custom of 
giving * bidding letters ' Intimating 
an intended marriage, its date, and 
the intent of the parties to make a 
bidding at some inn to ask for the 
pleasure of tho company and support 
of the parties to wJiom the letters were 
sent, was formerly almost universal, 
but though it may exist among the 
humbler classes, is now practically 
obsolete. There was also an old 
British custom called * Purse and 
Girdle,’ which tho bride’s goods, 
comprising generally an oak chest and 
feather bed, were taken on the day 
before the marriage to the bride- 
groom’s house, while the groom in the 
evening received his friends’ gifts. 
Cardigan weddings were often charac- 
terised by a procession of friends 
headed by a harper or fiddler. Lord 
Rames mentions a custom which is 
strongly reminiscent of the old 
custom of marriage by capture. The 
bridegroom on the morning of the 
wedding day went on horseback witli 
his friends to his future father-in- 
law’s house and demanded the bride, 
to which demand the bride’s friends 
gave a positive refusal; whereupon a 
mock encounter took place, which 
eventuated in the bride fleeing on 
horseback with her nearest kinsman, 
and being pursued by the groom, who, 
of course, was suffered to overtakehcr. 

Scottish customs ; Gretna Green 
marriages. — Gretna Green is cele- 
brated in history ns having been the 


Scotland had but to make a mutual 
declaration of marriage before a 
witness — the work of a moment — 
and such ceremony obviated all 
difficulties of age, consent of parents 
or guardians, banns, and so forth. A 
local fisherman, joiner, or black- 
smith, or oven the driver of the 
coach, has, according to Pennant 
(Tour in Scotland), undertaken the 
duties of the sacerdotal office. The 
first person who is reputed to have 
united a couple at Gretna Green was 
one Scott, who resided at Rigg, some- 
where about 1750. His successor in 
the profitable business was an old 
soldier named George Gordon, who 
is said to have always officiated at 
the altar, dressed in a full military 
uniform of antiquated appearance 
(see The Gretna Green Memoirs by 
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■Robert Elliott). Later, it seems there customary for the company to retain • 

was much competition, aud consc- possession of the dwelling-houRc or ^ 

quent bribery of postillions to favour cottage of the pair for the first night, ' 
the particular rendezvous of a parti- while the latter were relegated to 
cular ‘parson.* The cificacy of some bam or outhouse. Formerly,. 
Gretna Green marriages has been too, a young Highlander sufflcicntly-* 
destroyed by the provision in the confident of his good esteem was 

Marriage Act. 1856, which requires wont « — » _• . v'-’^-ed his 

residence for three weeks in Seotr near ■ icgged 

iand of at least one of the parties, from , seed,' 

‘ nandfustinc * was an old customai’y and so forth, until he had the nucleus 
form of marriage wliich for Jong pre- of a beginner’s agi'icultural stock. See 
vailed in Eskdalc and neighbourhood. Rev. Chas. Rogers, Scoiland, Social 
According to Sir John Sinclair’s and Domestic. 

Slulistical Account of Scotland (1794), Irish. — So * • - ■ -rs-t. 

couples choso each other at some people uith 
time-honoured fair, and, after a year that the sec< 

of cohabitation, they continued to- Irish marriage law, which regulates 
gether for life if such probationary at every turn the conditions of the • 
period proved mutually satisfacto^. contract according to religious dis- 
If not, they separated, and the dis- Unctions, has left but little room for - 
affected one was saddled with the customs that are not in the main 
issue. If each was disaffected it seems formalities of ritual, 
the husband had the issue. Later, Among the Egyptians, * mahr,* or 
such marriages were looked upon as donry, is indispensable to union with 
perfect only when subsequently con- a chosen female. The compact of 
firmed by a priest. Tcgg {The Knot marriage is settled by tlie woman's 
Tied) suggests with much probability ‘ wekeel ' (deputy). Among the upper 
the genesis of the custom in the classes the man has next to no chance 
Roman t/sus. There was also an old of ever seeing the woman's face before 
peasant custom of betrothal by marriage, and has perforce to satisfy 
mutual licking a •;! ‘i.g *.o himself ^vith the description of her 

getlier of the -I : b. i by professional * khat'behs ' or 

accompanied bj *. -u < f :• women whose vocation is to dve 

Betrothal by hands clasped across men information about eligible girls, 
a brook in which the pair had been On the day appointed for the cere- 
previously wa.shcd has a more mony, the bndegroom goes to the 
spiritual flavour about it, and is cele- bride's house with the promised 
brated as the ceremony that took dowry, and is received by the wekeel. 
j7lace between Burns and * Highland The marriage conti'act is witnessed 
Mary,* In many rural districts the by two Moslems, and all present recite 
name of * Penny Weddings * was the Fdt'heh or opening chapter of 
popularly given to those weddings the Koran, the various phases of this 
^Yhich were characterised by the ob- ceremony being performed or con- 
servance of the ancient custom of trolled by a * fikee ' (schoolmaster), 
levying a penny (equivalent to a After the contract is concluded, the 
modem shilling) from all who were bridegroom waits about ten days for 
going to be present at the celebra- liis bride, towards the end of which 
tions. It seems that during the time the streets in the neighbour- 
17th century these weddings de- hood of the bridegroom are illu- 
generated into scenes of disorder, and mJnated and entertainments given, 
in 1645 they were condemned by the Two days prior to the ceremony the 
General Assembly, and in 1647 tho bride goes in state to the bath, the 
Prcsbj'teries of Haddington and Dun- procession being headed by a party 
bar ordained that not more than of musicians with hautboys and 
twenty persons should assemble at drums. After this tho bride and her 
weddings, and that piping and companions sup together in the house 
dancing should cease. Among border of the bride's family, where the bride, 
\illnges ‘creeling the bridegroom' having mixed some ‘henna' into a • 
was a popular custom. A creel or thick paste, sticks it on the palm of 
\vickcr basket was placed on the her hand and invites her guests to 
bridegroom’s back and a long pole put gold coins into it. Having scraped 
with a broom affixed laid over his It off again, more henna is then 
left shoulder. So burdened he was applied to her hands and feet and 
expected to run a race, while the left in position till tho next morning, 
strength of his bride's affections was The bridegroom also sits among his 
estimated according to the degree of companions, after which he goes to 
eagerness she showed to free him from some mosque and says his prayers, 
his encumbrance. The custom nith preceded by musicians. There are a 
variations also existed in Ayrshire, great many more tedious customary 
Among the Higlilandcrs it used to be steps before the marriage is com* 
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plcted. The curious > part about 
Egyptian marriages is that it is only 
at the last moment that the bride- 
groom, having paid what is called the 
‘ price of the uncovering of the face/ 
has a chance of satisfying himself on 
tbo question of his bride’s personal 
appearance. If he is not satisfied he 
generally retains her for a week or 

more bef 

Modern ‘ ' ■ 

bar to th 

who are, however, inferior In status 
to the legal mfe. Divorce is com- 
plete by the simple process of having 
thrice verbally said ‘ Thou art 
divorced,’ when the dowi'y has to be 
returned. 

Chinese . — According to the Chinese, 
marriage goes by destiny, from the 
fact that the Buddhist teacliing is to 
the effect that those connected in a 
previous existence become united in 
this. Once Yuelaou, the deity of the 
moon, has united all predestined 
couples with a silken cord, nothing 
can prevent their ultimate marriage. 
However this myth may be inter- 
preted, wo may be sviro that if two 
partic.s of equal rank and station 
are ‘ destined * to intermarry their 
horoscopes as compared by the 
judicial astrologers are not likely to 
stand in their way. By some strange 
perversion of national cliavacter, live 
geese are among the presents given, 
on the supposition that they are 
symbolical of thecontractof mariiage. 
On the evening of the wedding day, 
the bride, on reaching the bride- 
groom’s house, is lifted by her friends 
over a pan of charcoal at the door — 
the symbolical meaning of which act 
must be left to coujcctuve. Court- 
ship and marriage among the wealthy 
Chinese are matters settled exclu- 
sively by the parents, who fix the 
time of the nuptials and consult, 
therefore, the calendar for a 
propitious day. The solemnisation 
of marriage is always preceded 
by three days* ‘mourning,’ during 
which time all the relatives abstain 
from every kind of amusement ; 
the reason for this custom being 
that the Chinese rega ’ " 
of their offspring a: 
their own deaths, 
may sell their daughters in marriage 
to whom they please. A son dare 
not refuse the bride selected for 
him by his father any more than 
the daughter can, but it is only 
among the lower orders that purohasc 
and sale is common. 

Japanese marriage customs ro- 
quire but little description. As may 
bo imagined, flambeaux, flags, 
streamers, flowers strewn over thi*es- 
holds, and loud exclamations of joy 
characterise the ceremonies of this 


people of mechanical emotions and 
marionotte-liko manifestations. 

In France a provincial marriage 
requires both a civil and religious 
ceremony for its completion, all the 
pomp and parade being reserved 
for the latter occasion. The * civil 
mivrringe * is performed at the 
mayor’s office before a registrar, who, 
having made the necessary entries, 
reads passages from the Code 
Napol6on relative to tho law of 
marriage. Prior to the church cere- 
mony the parties have to produce 
their tickets of recent confession. 'The 
bridal cortege, including the bride- 
groom, all leave at the same time 
from the bride’s parental residence. 
The service is very similar to that in 
an Englisli church, except that there 
are additional Romish featm'es in 
the shape of swinging censers, silk 
canopies, and holy water. 

Quakers or Friends . — There is next 
to no formality in a Quaker marriage. 
Notice of intention to marry is to be 
given to the Quaker Ecclesiastical 
Council, which latter body make 
proper inquiries, and if no opposition 
is forthcoming and a licence has been 
obtained from tho superintendent 
registrar of marriages, tho marriage 
is fpso facto complete. 

Hebrew customs. — According to 
Scripture, tho custom of purcha-sing 
brides prevailed among tho descend- 
ants of Abraham, and undoubtedly 
the custom still exists in many parU 
of tho East. Tho alternative for a 
poor man was to obtain a bride by 
servitude. Cot^formobly with Oriental 
custom, espousals began at a very 
early age, and males at the age of 
eighteen aud females at twelve were 
competent to marry- The bride’s 
hair was always disposed in ringlets, 
and 60 has been frequently com- 
pared to that of goats on Mt. Gilead. 
The ceremony itself was performed, 
as a rule, at the house of the bride’s 
father, and usually tho latter acted 
as the * celebrator/ it not, the rabbi 
or * hezeu * of the s^magogue per- 
formed the duties of that office, 
which consisted in covering the head 

' ” ■ ’ ride with the extremity of 
?groom*s * thelet ’ and oon- 
a cup of wine. It was the 
custom for the bride’s father to give 
her a female slave as companion on 
her leaving his house. After the cere- 
mony there was usually a procession 
with dancing aud music by torch- 
light to the groom’s house, the pair 
walking or being borne along under 
a canopy. Every one who met tho 
procession gave place to it. At tho 
maniage supper the table honours 
were performed by the ‘ architrioti- 
nus ' or governor of the feast 
(Eccies. xxxi. 1,2; JohnU.8,9). There 
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Is no doubt tUat the modem Jews of 
both sexes are praiseworthy for their 
love of and respect for marriaBe, and 
apparently premature and Improvi- 
dent unions seldom eventuate In 
pauperism or unhappiness. Modem 
Jewish weddings are, or were till 
recently, remarhablo for the curious 
custom of ‘ sitting for joy,’ by which 
Is meant that the bridegroom, after 
visiting the synagogue for the ■ read- 
ing of the Law,’ sits In his bride’s 
home and for the whole day receives 
congratulations. The better classes 
marry in some hall or hotel, or at 
home, the poor in the synagogne. 
There is a curious custom by which 
one of the offlcials deposits at the 
bridegroom’s feet a small board on 
which is placed a wine-glass; this 
the groom stamps upon, when those 
assembled cry out. Good luchl Good 
lock ! 

Fleet marriages. — These were clan- 
destine marriages that generally took 
place at the ’ Fleet prison ’ without 
publication of banns by real or pre- 
tended clergymen known to posterity 
and the readers of Tom Brown’sworks 
as ‘ Fleet parsons.’ The first recorded 
man-iago at the Fleet Is that men- 
Honod in a letter from Alderman 
Lowe to Lady Hiekes In 1613, 
wherein the r^ter states that a 
mutual acquaintaueo of theirs, one 
Geoi-go Lester, having on the pre- 
vious day In the ‘ Fleette ' ‘ maryed’ 
the wealthy mother-in-law of one 
Thomas Fanshawe, would bo able 
to ‘ lyve and mayntayn himself In 
prison.’ Formerly these marriages 
took place at Duke’s Place and 
Trinity Jlinories, until checked by 
the state, after which they were con- 
tinued in unabated vigour at or In 
the vicinity of the Fleet by parsons, 
real or bogus, who were generally 
prisoners In the Fleet with neither 
money nor credit to lose by any pro- 
ceedings which the bishop might see 
fit to institute against them. The last 
of the Fleet weddings was In 1754, 
when, after years of abortive legisla- 
tion, Hardivioke’s Marriage Act of 
1754 came into operation. See Tegg’s 
The Knot Tied (1877), from which 
some of the above-noticed customs 
are quoted. 

Bibliography. — W ’. ■ 

Customs; The TVedd 
Countries and Ages ; 

Law of Marriage c 
Ashton, The Fleet ; i. , 

and Marriages. 

Marriokviile a tn. in Cumberland 
CO., New South Wales, 3} m. S.W. of 
Sydney. Pop. 20,000. 

Married Women's Property, see 
Hushand and Wife. 

Marrow, a fatty substance filling 
the central cavities of tubular bones 
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and the Interstices of cancellous or 
spongy bone. It consists of fat cells/ 
red corpuscles fully developed anci 
some In process of • formation, and 
giant cells called myeloplaxes. Thers 
are two kinds of M., red M., which b 
associated with the early life of 
animals, and yellow M., which fill? 
the tubular bones In later life. Tto 
function of the M. la the formation 
of red corpuscles, and In certain 
forms of anajmia the diseased condi- 
tion is probably due to a disturbance 
of this function. In some such casb 
the M. has been found to have under- 
gone great changes and to tend to 
revert to Its embryonic conditioi, 
M. has been employed In the treat- 
ment of pernicious aniemla. 

Marrow Controversy. In 1718 aa 
old English puritanic book called 
The Marroio of Modern Divinity, first 
published in 1646, was republished by , 
some Scottish divines, including; 
Thomas Boston of Ettriok in Selkirk. 
Its extreme Calvinism caused the 
General Assembly to condemn it in 
1720. This caused a great religious 
struggle in Scotland, at its .fiercest 
from 1718-22. This controversy led 
eventually to the General Assembly 
deciding to depose the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine and three others. They 
anticipated this decision by seceding 
and forming an ‘ Associate Presby- 
tery ’in 1733. Differences among the 
seceders themselves eventually led 
to the formation of ' burghers ' and 
antiburghers.’ 

Marryat, Frederick (1792-1848), a 
captain in the navy and novelist, 
born at Westminster, and second son 
of Joseph M., who was at one time 
M.P. for Sandwich. He received a 
private education and joined the 
Imptricuse in 1806. Ho formed a 
lasting friendship ivith Sir Charles 
Napier and Houston Stewart. In 1812 
he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Ho married in 1819, Cathe- 
rine, second daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shairp, of Houston, Linlithgow. He 
took command of the Beaver sloop in 
1820, and was employed on the St. 
Helena station until the death of 
Napoleon. He succeeded to several 
other appointments, but finally gave 
up the seaafte"' ’ — 


■ lam’s system 

• the mercan- 
the king of 

France decorated him with the 
Legion of Honour. After his retire- 
ment from the navy he gave himself 
up to novel writing. Included in his 
works are: The Naval Offleer, or 
Scenes and Adventures in the Life of 
Frank Mildmay, 1829; Peter Simple, 
1834; Midshipman Easy, 1836; The 
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PJianlom Ship, 1839; Percival KefinCt 
1812; and Vatcrie, He ^^Tote a pam- 
phlet, Snggesiions for the Abolition of 
the Present System of Impressment in 
the Naval Service, ^vhich created a 
, profound impression in naval circles 
at the time. He published several 
caricatures of a political and social 
nature. His stories vrere taken from 
personal experience. They are full of 
life, humour, and stirring narrative. 



Mars, whose orbit lies between that 
of the earth and Jupiter and is there- 
fore the fourth planet from the sun, 
has been knoum from prehistoric 
times. When nearest to the earth 
(about 30,000,000 m.) M., which 
shines with a reddish light, has more 
than twice the brightness of the 
brightest star, viz. Sirius, the Dog 
Star. The mean distance of M, from 
the sun is 141,500,000 m., or about 
one and a half times that of the earth 
from the sun, and its diameter is 
4230 m., or about half that of the 
earth- As a wealth of detail is visible 
on the surface of IM. its period of rotu- 
lion has been calculated to a nicety, 
being slightly more than that of the 
earth, viz. 24 hrs. 37 min. 23 secs. M. 
is possessed of two verj^ small satel- 
lites, whose diameters cannot bo 
more than 7 m. Both satellites are 
very near to M., the nearer, Phobos, 
being only 5800 m. from its surface. 


the outer, Deimos. being 14,600 m. 
from the planet. These minute bodies 
were not actually discovered till they 
were observed by Asaph Hall with 
the largo refractor of Washington 
Observatory in 1877. So Dean Swift, 
when he made Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
relate that the astronomers of Laputa 
had discovered two Martian satellites, 
was merely shooting a bow at a ven- 
ture for all that it happened to hit the 


ject. The argument in favour of life 
are the * canals,* or sharp thin lines 
on the planet*B surface, which would 
appear to be tho product of intcili- 
goncies, and the seasonal waxing and 
waning of the white polar caps, which 
are supposed to be of snow, thereby 
indicating the presence of water, a 
prime necessary of life. On the other 
hand, it is suggested that the ‘ canals * 
have no objective reality, but are an 
optical illusion, and in addition the 
spectroscope shows that tho Martian 
atmosphere, If it exists at all, must 
be of extreme rarity. 

Mars, Mayors, or Mamers, in 
Uoman mythology, the god of war 
(Gradivus), early Identified with tho 
Greek Ares. As patron of agriculture 
he was known as Silvanus, as pro- 
tector of tho Roman state was wor- 
shipped as Quirinus. He was held 
next in importance to Jupiter, and 
never entirely lost his essentially 
Italian charaoter. See Roscher, 
Apollo and Mars, 1873; Wissowa, 
'.varde 


. . . , riip- 

polyte Boutel-Mouyel) (1779-1847), a 


francaise (1799), her first great suc- 
cess being in L*Ahb6 de VEpde, 1803. 
In the plays of Molifere, Marivaux, 
Sedaine, and Beaumarchais she was 
unrivalled, and she created parts in 
many less kno^vn plays. Mile. M. 
retired in 1841, appearing as C^lim^ne 
in Le Afisan/Aropc and Araminthe in 
Les Femmes Savantes for her ‘ benefit.* 
She made great reforms in stage- 
costume. Her illdmoiVes and Coa- 
fidences (published by Do Beauvoir, 
1849, 1855) are of doubtful value. 

Marsala, the name of various wines 
manufactured at M. by building up 
and strengthening tho wines of Sicily, 
especially of a light-coloured wine 
resembling sherry. It contains 20 to 
26 per cent, of alcohol. M. wine is 
often sold as Madeira, port, etc. 

Marsala (ancient Lilyba^um), a 
fortified seaport of Trapani prov., W. 
Sicily, 58 m. W.S.W. of Palermo. It 
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modern town, elegantly built and laid’ 
out. Here the shops and houses rival 
in splendour tho finest in Park' 
Other fine streets are the Cours Bona* 
parte and thePromonade deTourettd 
The site of the city is a valley suf-, 
rounded by hills, the highest of widen 
is NotrO'Dame-de«la-Gardo. M. hs 
schools of hydrography, medicint, 
drawing, and music; five hospital?, 
an observatory, various learnt 
societies, a fine public library, a 
cabinet of natural history, botanical 
gardens, and a picture gallery. Ship- 
building and the allied employnien‘.s 
of a seaport are carried on. Nineteen 
million tons of shipping are enterd 
and cleared annually, and there is 
extensive trade in grain, coal, soap, 
oil seeds, and petroleum. During i 
portion of the year, the climate of Jd. 
is delightful, but in summer and, 
autumn the heat is often intense.'. 
M. was founded by a Greelc colony ^ 
from Plioaea, in Asia Minor, about ' 
600 years B.c. Its ancient name was 
MassaliOt written by the Romans 
Massilia. It was an important 
member of the ancient Greek com- 
muniti', planted numerous colonies 
along the N. Mediterranean shores, 
and introduced tho germs of Greek 
civilisation Into Gaul. In the 8th 
century it ^vas destroyed by tho Arabs, 
and the maritime republics of Italy 
inherited the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean, wJjich formerly had been 
centred in M. It w'as united, with the 
whole of Provence, to Franco in the 
reign of Charles VIII. In 1720, when 
it had again risen to great importance, 
it was ravaged by a fearful epidemic, 
and 40,000 of its inhabitants swept 
away. Pop. 650,619. 

Marsh, Mrs. (nee Anne Caldwell) 
(c. 1798-1874), an English novelist. 
Among her most popular books arc: 
2'ales of the JVoods and Fields^ 1S36; 

'~*ld Men's Tales; 
1846; A^orman’s 
’ of them pub- 
She inherited 
operty, Stafford- 


Marsden 

has a cathedral, a ^^ibrating bell- 
tower, and a noted grotto and well. 

There Is much trade in vdnes^ grain, 
and oil, wine and brandy being the 
chief exports. It has salt-mines and 
white marble caves near. Garibaldi 
and his patriots landed here (1860). 

Pop. (com.) 64,000. 

Marsden, a small tn. in the W. Rld- 
ingof Yorkshire, England, in the Colne 
Valley, 7 m. W.S.W. of Huddersfield. 

It has silk, cotton, and woollen fac- 
tories. Pop. (1911) 5767. 

Marsden, William. F.R.S. (1754- 
1830). an English Orientalist and 
numismatist. He went to Sumatra 
(1771) in the service of the East India 
CJompany, and established an East 
India agency at Gower Street, London 
(1785). He was secretary to the Ad- 
mii'alty (c. 1795-1804). His works in- 
clude, Hist, of Sumairat 1783; Did. 
and Grammar of the Malayan Lan- 
Quage, 1812; a translation of Marco 
Polo, 1817 ; Numismata illusiraia 
Ori€7itnUn, 1S23-25. He presented his 
coin collection to the British Museum 
(1834), and his library of Oriental 
hooks and MSS. to King’s College, 

London. 

Marseillaise, the stirring French 
national anthem, composed by 
Roiigct de Lisle (1792) as Chant de 
VArm£e du Rhin. It was sung by the 
volunteers of Marseilles (hence its 
present name) as they entered Paris 
Uuly), and at the storming of the 
Tuileries (August). Forbidden under 
the Restoration and the second em- 
pire, it again became the national 
song during the Franco-German War. 

See A. Rouget de Li.-?lo, La V^riiS snr 
la PaiemiU de la Marseillaise^ 1865; 

Loquin, Les Miladies popidaires de la 
France^ 1879; monograplis of Lo 
Roy de Samte-Croix (1880) and Loth 
(1886): Grove's Did. of Music, ii.; 

Larousse, v, _ 

Marseille, the first seaport o' 
and of the .Meiliterranean, in t 
of Bouclies-du-Iihone, is sitr 
the Gulf of Lyon, 410 m. in 
line S.S.E. of Paris. M. is a 
place of the fourtii class, an 
fended by a citadel and other works ; * 
the roads are protected by the fortified 

isles of If (crowned by a castle, once 

a state-prison), Pomeguc, and Raton- the state in 1835, and to Congress in 
neau. Its harbour is formed by an 1842 and 1849. He was then United 
inlet of the sea running eastward into States minister resident at Constanti- 
the heart of the city and has great nople, and in 1852 ^Ycnt on a special 
natural and artificial advantages, [mission to Greece. Between 1857 and 
Immediately N. of the harbour is the j 1859 he was railroad commissioner 
old touTi, with narrow streets, lined , for Vermont ; and from 1861 until his 
with liigh, closely piled houses. It {death was tho first United States 
contains tho cathedral, a structure minister to Italy. His most important 
originally built out of the ruins of a works are: Grammar of the Icelandic 
•heathen temple in the 4th century. lAtnguagc; ThcCarnel; 'ThcOriginaiid 
Westward from the old town, and History of the English Language; and 
connected with it by a beautiful 2’Ae Earth as Modified by Human 
street, Le Cours, is situated the Action. 




'1801-82), an 
was elected 
Council of 
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> Marsh, Herbert (1757-3339), atlieo-i lish political economist, lecturer In 
logian and controversialist, was the moral science at- Cambridge (1865), 
first to introduce the German methods professor of politicar economv there 
of Biblical criticism into England, (1885-1908). He was principal of 
and gave lectures on the subject University College, Bristol (1877). 
at Cambridge, which excited great His publications include: Economica 
interest and controversy. In 1816 he of Industry, 1879 (wth his wife); 
was made Bishop of Llandaff, and Principles of Economics, d890'91; 
was translated to Peterborough in The New Cambridge Curriculum in 
1319. His critical views and his Economics, 1903. 
opposition to the evangelical party in Marshall. John (1755-1835), an 
the Church, to the Bible Society, and American jurist, of English descent, 
to Catholic emancipation, involved He was elected to Congress (1799), 
him in controversy with all church- was a member of President Adams's 
men. He was the author of a //tsfory cabinet (1800-1), and chief-justice 
of the Politics of Great Britain and of the United States Supreme Court 
France, 1799; Comparative I'iew of (1801-35). He enlisted in the army 
the Churches of England and Rome. (1776). but resigned (1781). M. uTote 

Marsh, Othnicl Charles (1831-90), n Life of Gem 

an American palreontologist, pro- See Life by ' 
fesBor at Yale (1866), noted for his 1903: 1'landei 

discoveries of many new species of Griswold, Prose vy ruers uj America ; 
extinct vertebrates, largely fi’orn the Colion’s ed. of his Constituiional 
Kocky Mts. His chief works are: Dedsinns, 1905. 

Odontomithes . , ., 1880; Dinoceratn Marshall, Robert, Captain (1863- 
. . ., 1884; Sauropnda, 18S8; 3’Ac 1910), a Scottlsli soldier and play- 
' Dinosaurs of N. America, 189G. 5ce wright. He retired from tlie army 
Woodward In Gcol. Mag., 1809; (1898), and won success uith his play, 
Beecher In Avier, Jonm of Sc., 1899. His Ej'ccllency the Governor, produced 
Marshal (Fr. mar^chal, from It. that year at the Court Theatre. Other 
mariscalco, a farrier), a word which ' plays of his were, A Bot/al Family, 
originally meant a man who took care ] 1890 (revived 1907); 'The Second in 
of horses. The Importance of the ' Command, Haymarket. 1900 (revived 
persons appointed to take charge of, about 1912 at the Playhouse); The 
the royal horses gradually iucTanscd,] Duke of KiWeernnkie, 190-1. 
until the word M. signified one of the Marshalling, in equity {q.v.) means 
highest ‘officers of the court. The ' such an arrangement of the assets of 
word now in England usually means a deceased person as vill secure their 
the officer who regulates questions of fair distribution to the various 
precedence, etc., at official functions. ’ persons entitled to share in them. 
In U.S.A. a M. is an executive or ad - 1 There are two principal applications 
ministrative officer for the United of the term: (1) M. as between 
States Supreme Court, appointed by creditors. Equity compels specialty 
the President. With various additions creditors (i.e. those whose debts are 
M. represents various ranks, etc., as evidenced by a deed) to resort 
in field-marshal, marshal of France. ' primarily to the real assets {i.e. land), 
marshal of the hall, etc. I in order that the personalty (pro- 

Marshal, William, first Earl of perty other than freehold or copy- 
Pambroke and StriguU of the Marshal hold land) may ho left as unexhausted 
line (c. 1146-1219), an English noble- aspossibloforthesimplccontraotcred- 
man and soldier, trusted knight of itors (see Contract); and generally 
Henry II., and tutor to his son, Prince where two persons. X and Y. are 
Henry. After 1187 he fought in creditors of the same debtor, and X 
the French campaigns. He became has two funds. A and B. of the debtor 
marshal of England under Richard to resort to, while Y is limited to A, 
I., on the death of lua brother John Y ^v^ll be permitted to stand in X’s 
(119-1). On PJehard’s death, M. sup- place as regards payment of his debt 
ported John’s claim to the throne out of B, if X has resorted to fund 
(1199), and held office under him. On A (M. of securities, or M. as between 
Jolin's death (1216), he became secured creditors). But where the 
regent of England for Henry III. dur- different funds belong to different 
ing his minority. See Histnire, 1226, ' persona, M. is not allowed to the 
discovered by Meyer; Stubbs, Con- } prejudice of third persons. The 
stitntional History^ ch. xil. and xlv. j doctrine of M. of securities is of 
Marshall, cap. of Harrison co., B. especial importance in regard to 
Texas, U.S.A,, 40 m. from Slircve- second mortgages by a person of two 
port, Louisiana. It has cotton-gins, (or more) of his estates, the equitable 
' oil-mills, an ice factory, and railroad principle being that in such cases the 
' shops, and various educational instl- first mortgage will be apportioned 
' tutions. Pop. (1910) 11,452. j between the two properties according 

> Marshall. Allred (b. 1842), an Eng- to their respective values. (2) M. as 


r 
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between benefiolarlee entitled under 
o wiJ], where creditors have depleted 
the estate. The generai principle 
herein is that it any beneflelary in the 
subjoined list is disappointed of his 
benefit under the will through a 
creditor seizing upon the fund or 
propertyjntended for suoh beneflelary 
he may compensate himself by going 
against the fund or funds of those 
coming immediately after him in the 
list, who in their turn may do like- 
wise, with the result that those who 
come last may, get nothing at all. 
The order is as follows: (1) Widow; 
(2) spe'eiflo and residuary de^sees and 
speciflo legatees; (3) pecuniary lega- 
tees; (4 ) charged devisees (specific and 
residuary) ; (5) hclr-at-law (q.v.); (6) 
devisees upon trust; (7 ) next of kin or 
re.siduary legatees. 

Marshall Islands, a group of coral 
formation in Micronesia, Pacific 
Ocean, N.E. of the Ladrone Is., Poly- 
nesia. There are two groups, Ratak 
(B.), and Ralib (W.), both ranging 
S.B. to N.W. The whole archipelago 
is composed of some thirty-three 
atolls, 158 sq. m. in area. They were 
annexed to Germany (about 1885), 
and administered by the Jaluit Com- 
pany of Hamburg tiU 1906. The ad- 
ministration was then taken over 
by the German colonial authorities, 
forming a district under the Now 
Guinea government. Copra and 
phosphate are exported. The Mlcro- 
nesian Inhabitants are skilled navi- 
gators. Pop, 15,000 (Europeans, 180). 

Marshalltown, cap. of Marshall co., 
Iowa, U.S.A., near the Iowa R., 48 m. 
N.E. of Des Moines, the centre of a fine 
agricultural region. It has a glucose 
manufactory, packing establishments, 
and manufactures of furniture. 
maoluneiTi engines, etc. Pop. (1910) 
13,375. 

Marshalsea, a prison formerly 
existing in Southwark, London, used 
latterly for debtors, and abolished in 
1849. It was coimectod with the 
klarshalsea Court, held by the 
steward and marshal of the king's 
household. It was united with the 
Queen’s Bench and the Fleet (1842). 
.See Dickens, Little Dorril ; Hare, 
London, i. 

Marshfield, a banking city of Wood 
eo., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 108 m. N.W. 
of Milwaukee. It has trade in 
lumber, and manufk. of wood-veneer, 
springs, mattresses, etc. Pop. (1910) 
5783. 

Marsh Gas. see Methane. 

Marsh Mallow, or Allhcea, a genus 
of biennials or perennials (order Mal- 
vacea;). The common M. M. (A. offlei- 
nalis) is a downy plant occurring in 
marshes near the sea and bearing 
cj-mes of rose - pink flowers. A 
<lomulocnt is prepared from the root. 
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The rare hispid M. M. {A. Mrsuta) is; 
the only other British species. t 

Marshman, John Clark (1794-1877); 
an English educationist, son ol 
Joshua (d. 1837). He became oificid 
Bengali translator, accompanylnr 
Ids father to Serampur (1800), and 
directing his religious undertaking 
after 1812. He started a paper-mill, 
and with his father founded tlio 
Bengali Sumachar Durpun (1818), 
and the English weekly. Friend ol 
India (1821). His Guide to the Civil 
Law was (before Macaulay’s work) 
for long the civil code of India. Other 
works were a Dictionary of the 
Bengalee Language, 1827-28; History 
of India (to Dalhouslo’s administra- 
tion), 1863-67; Life and Times of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 1859. 
See Times (July 10, 1877); Hunter, 
Gazetteer of India, under ‘ Serampur.’ 

Marsh Marigold, or Caltha palusiris, 
a handsome plant with large kidney- 
shaped, glossy leaves and golden- 
yellow sepals, the petals being 
absent. Common in watery places. 

Marsh’s Apparatus, see Absbnio. 

Marsi, a brave and warlike people 
of the Sabellian race, dwelt in the 
centre of Italy. Their bravery was 
proverbial. They were the prime 
movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the Socil or Italian 
allies in order to obtain the Roman 
franchise, and which is kno^Tn by the 
name of the Morsio or Social War. 
Their cluef town was Marruvium. 
They were regarded as magicians. 

Marsico Nuovo, a com.- and tn. ot 
Potenza prov., S. Italy, 10 m. S.W. 
of Potenza. Pop. abbnt 6300. 

Marsivan, or Merzilun, a Turkish 
tn. in the Ama.sia sanjak of Sivas 
vilayet, Asia Slinor, at the toot of the 
Tavshan Dagh, 85 m. S.S.E. of Sinope. 
It contains many missionary schools. 
There are silver mines and vineyards 
near, and hot baths at Khavza. Pop. 
15.000. 

Marske-by-lhe-Sea, a watering- 
place on the N, const of Yorkshire 
(North Riding), England, 2 m. S.E. of 
Rcdcar, with ironstone quarries. 
Pop. about 3000. 

Marston, John (1575-1034), a 
dramatist and satiric poet. As eorlj 
as 1601 ho was satirised under the 
name ol Demetrius, in Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster . However, in 1605 51. 
dedicated to Jouson, with expressions 
of aSection and esteem. The Mal- 
content. In the same year ho was 
assisted by Jonson and Cliapman in 
the composition of Buslifurdl/oe. For 
some reflections against the Scots in 
this comedy the authors were to- 
prisoncd.but were afterwards released. 
Shortl.v alter this the intimnoy ho- 
tween M. and Jonson was again inter- 
rupted. The former, in his preface to 
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his Sophonisba, hiots ‘at the plagiar- 
isms from Komon authors In the 
Catiline and Scfanus ol the latter. 
With little of the imitative and In- 
ventive genius ot the dramatist, SI. 
had much ol the spirited vigour and 
pungent wit of the satirist. In the 
Scourge of Villainy, he is lofty and 
Intrepid in his censure of vice, but la 
often carried by his vehement Invec- 
tive to the very verge of coarseness 
and indecency. His other works ara : 
The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion, a 
satire, 1598 ; Antonio and Mellida, 
a tragedy, 1602 ; Antonio's Revenge, a 
tragedy, 1002 ; The Jfuich Courtesan, 
a comedy, 1605 ; Parasitasier, a 
comedy, 1606 ; TVhal You Tf’itl, a 
comedy, 1607 : The InsatiateCountess, 
a tragedy, 1613. 

Marston, Dr. John Westland (1819- 
00), a dramatic poet, horn at Boston, 
lilncolnshlre, the son of Ilev. Stephen 
M., Baptist minister. He left the 
legal professon lor literature and 
the theatre, and became acquainted 
rvlth Heraud, Francis Barham, John 
Tobin, Sheridan Knowles, and other 
dramatists. He contributed to 
Heraud’s magazine. The Sunbeam, 
and became editor of a mystical 
periodical, The Psyche. He became 
acquainted with Eleanor Jane Potts, 
the eldest daughter ol the proprietor 
of Saunders’ News Letter, an intimacy 
resulting in marriage in 1840. His 
first play, The Patrician’s Daughter 
(1841), brought out by Macready, was 
accompanied with a prologue by 
Dickens. His next. The Heart of the 
World (1847), was a failure, but 
Strathmore (1849) obtained a great 
success. Among his many dramas 
are : Marie dc Meranie, 1850; Anna 
Slake, 1852 ; A lAfe's Ransom, 1857 ; 
A Hard Struggle, 1858 : Pure Cold, 
1863; Donno Diana, 1864; The 
Favourite, of Fortune, 1860 ; A Hero 
of Romance, 1867 ; Broken Spells, 
1873; and Under Fire, 1885. He was 
joint-editor of the National Magazine 
In 1837, and contributor to the 
Athenaeum in 1863. His plays lack 
vitality, but a.s n critic ho excelled 
over original composition. In 1863 
he received the degree of LD.D. from 
the University ol Glasgow. A coUeo- 
tion of his dramatic works was 
edited by himself in 1876. 

Marston, Philip Bourke (1850-87), 
an English poet, bom in London. He 
was tho only son of Dr. Westland 
M. His life was one ol successive 
misfortunes, and through an accident 
received during childhood he lost 
his sight at an early age. Soon after 
his first poem. Song Time, was pub- 
lished ho lost his sister. Cicely (1878), 
his amanuensis, followed in 1882 by 
the death ol his poetic ally, Gabriel 
Rossetti, to whom he was greatly 


attached. To his only remaining 
friend and literary executor, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, he dedi- 
cated True Friend and True Poet. 
Almost immediately previous to his 
death ho contributed to various 

£ eriodlcals. His poems are gloomy 
i conception, but full of intensity of 
feeling. 

Marston' Moor (Yorkshire), Battle 
ol, fought on July 2, 1644, between 
the Royalists, imder Prince Rupert 
and the Earl of Newcastle, and the 
Parli^unentarlans, commanded by 
Lord Fairfax. Earl of Manchester, 
and Cromwell. In this battle tho 
Royalists were completely routed. 

Marstrand, a seaport tn. ol Sweden, 
situated about 20 m. N.W. ol 
Gothenburg, on an island In tho 
Cattegat. It is a favourite summer 
resort for visitors. Pop. 1700. 

Marsupials (from Lat. marsupium, 
pouch), an Important subdivision of 
mammals, also called Didelphia or 
Metatheria, often ranked with mono- 
tremes or placentals. The name 
‘ Marsuplalia ’ (introduced by Tyson 
about 1608) is derived from the 
characteristic ventral pouch of skin 
supported by two cpipublo bones in 
which the young, who are bom very 
Imperfectly developed alter a short 
period of gestation, are carried and 
nourished by tho females. Existing 
RL are mainly restricted to the 
Australian and Austro-Malayan re- 
gions. The three main divisions are : 
(1) Polyprotodontia (Amorioa and 
Australasia), including the Didel- 
phyidiB (American opossums), da- 
syures, the thyiaoine or Tasmanian 
wolf, M. moles [Notoryctes typhlops), 
and bandicoots. They are mostly 
carnivorous and insectivorous, and 
tho pouch is often absent. (2) Tauoi- 
tuberculata (exclusively S. American, 
of the family Epanorthidte). (3) Dip- 
rotodontia (Australasian, and a few in 
E. Austro-Maloyan Is.), Including the 
wombat, koala, or sloth, cusous, 
kangaroo (Maoropodidee family), 
wallaby, and phalangcr. These ere 
herbivorous, and represent the most 
highly evolved forms of the M. See 
Gould, Mammals of Australia, 1845- 
63 ; Tliomas, Brit. Mus. Catal. of 

i 

* . » 

1887 ; Bensley, ‘ On Australian 
Marsuplalia ’ In American Naturalist, 
1901 ; Beddard, Mammalia, 1902. 
See MAintiis. 

Marsyas, a Phrygian satyr who 
found Athena’s flute, which of its 
own accord emitted the most beauti- 
ful music. Thereupon M. challenged 
Apollo to a musical contest, the con- 
ditions ol which were that the victor 
should do what ho pleased with tho 
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vanquished. The JIuscs decided in 
favour of Apollo, who bound M. to a 
tree and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the soirrce of the R. Jlarsyas. 
There is a statue of M. in the forum 
of Rome. See Ovid Mctam. vi. 3S2- 
399, and Frazer in Adonis, Allis, and 
Osiris, chap. vl. 

Martaban, a tn. of Lower Burma, 
on the Salwin R., 10 m; N.W. of 
JIaulraain. Formerly the capital of 
i’equ and a place of importance. 

Martaban, Gulf of, an inlet of the 
Bay of Bengal. It receives the three 
rivers — Irawadi, Sittaung, and 
Salwin. 

Martel, Charles, see Chables 

‘ JlAIlTEL.’ 

Martel de Janville, see Gyp. 

Martelli, Pier Jacopo (1665-1727), 
an Italian dramatist, bom at 
Bologna. Here, in 1707, he was ap- 
pohitcd professor of eloquence. He 
wrote a religious poem, entitled 
Degli Oechi di Gcsit, and several 
tragedies, comedies, and farces. His 
collected works appeared at Bologna 
in 1733, and Clogicrii rvrote his 
biography in the Opuscoli, ii., 1729. 
31. employed the Alexandrine verse 
rather than the Itahan form in most 
of his works. 

Martallo Towers, round towers 
formerly used in English coast de- 
fence. The name is derived from 
3Iortella Point in Corsica. In 1791 
an English fleet, under Lord Hood, 
supported the Corsican insurgents, 
and a small round tower near Corsica 
witlistood their fierce cannonade. 
The strong resistance shown by this 
totver led to ones of a similar nature 
being erected along the English 
shores, especially on the southern 
and eastern coasts. They are about 
40 ft. high and situated on the 
beach. Nowadays they are con- 
sidered obsolete. 

Marten {Mxistcla), the name given 
to a number of animals of the weasel 
family, but applying specially to the 
Pine M. and the Beech or Stone JI. 
(ilf. foina). The Pine M. still occurs in 
the N. of England and Scotland. In 
shape it resembles a stoat, but its 
body is much longer, the tail alone 
bemg often a foot long, the legs are 
short, and the paws have sharp, clawed 
<Ugits, The fur is a beautiful dark 
bronm with a large yellow patch on 
the breast. The Beech 31. or Stone M. 
of the S. of Europe (with a wlilte 
patch) supplies the fur trade with 
stone or baum 31. skins. Other species 
include the Pekan, the American N., 
and the Sable (q.v.). The Foul 31., or 
Foumart, is the Pole Cat (g.a.). All the 
31s. are arboreal, frequenting con- 
iferous woods whore a nest of leaves 
or moss is made, and feeding on small 
animals and bh’ds. If taken young. 
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31s. are easily tamed, and the Beech ! 
31. was kept in Athens and Rome to; 
catch mice. j 

Marten, a com. in prov. of ■West- 
phalia, Prussia, 4 m. IP. of Dortmund/ ' 
Pop. 11,613. 

Martensen, Hans Lassen (180J-84), 


theology at this place. In 1854 he be- 
came Bishop of Seeland (the highest 
position in the Danish Church), after 
having been court preacher since 1845. 
Among his works are : Mester Bekari, 
1840, an essay on middle age mysti- 
cism; . ' " " ■ lofElhics, 

1841 : 1849; A 

Suslen ■ , 1872. See 

his autobiography (German trans., 
Aus nieinen Lebcn, 1884. 

Martha’s Vineyard, an island in the 
Atlantic Ocean oft hlassaehusetts, 
U.S.A., 23 m. long. It forms the 
greater part of Duke co., and was so 
named by the Goswold expedition 
on accotmt of the excessive growth of 
vines. Pop. (1910) 4000. 

Martialis, M. Valerius (6. c. 40 A.D.), 
an epigrammatic poet, born at Bilbilis 
in Spain. He came to Rome in 66; 
and after residing in the metropolis 
thirty-five years, he returned to the 
piaoe of his birth in 100. His death 
cannot have taken place before 104. 
His fame was tvidely extended, and 
ho secured the patronage of the 
Emperors Titus and Domitian. His 
extant works consist of a ooliection of 
short poems, all included imder the 
general appellation Epigrammatu, 
divided into fourteen books. . They 
are distinguished bj^ fertility of 
imagination, flow of wit, and felicity 
of language ; but they are defiled by 
impurity of thought and expression, 
and by base flattery of the Emperor 
Domitian. M. throws a valuable light 
on the social life of Rome in the 1st 
centm-y of our era. The best edition 
of 3Inrtialis is that of Sohneidewin. 
Unfortunately, there is no good 
translation of the epigrams in Eng- 
lish; the best working edition (in 
selections) is that of Bridge and Lake 
(1906). 

■ Martial Law. This expression is 
used by writers on constitutional law 
in a threo-fold sense: (1) The suspen- 
sion of the ordinary or municipal law 
of a country in favour of the tem- 
porarj- government of the countrj' or 
parts of it by military tribunals. In 
the Code Napoleon of Franco there is 
express provision for the proclama- 
tion of ‘ a state of siege ’ in certain 
circumstances of civil disorder, the 
effect of which is that military tribu- 
nals are empowered to trj- civlliaiis by 
military law. The absence of precc- 
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dent for such course of proceeding 
since the Petition of Right, 162S — 
\Thich inter alia complained of the 
enforcement of M. L. against private 
individuals — has led many uTiters to 
assume that it is unkno\vn in England. 
But the decision of the Privy Council 
in the case of jlnrais General Officer 
Commanding, in 1902, on the appeal 
of a civilian, Mr. IMarals, against his 
detent ion under military arrest during 
the S. African War, was to the effect 
that such arrest was justifiable on the 
ground that war was then raging in 
the colony; and that tribunal further 
expressed the opinion that there 
never was any doubt that in time of 
war the ordinary courts have no juris- 
diction over the action of military 
authorities, and that the only diffi- 
culty was to establish in particular 
cases when a state of rebellion or 
insurrection could be said to have 
existed. (2) The term is sometimes 
erroneously used to denote the com- 
jnoTi law right of the ctomi and its 
servants to repel force by force in the 
case of any violent resistance to the 
law whether by invaders or rioters. 
(3) As a synonym for military law. 
or the law administered either (a) by 
the long abolished Court of Chivalry 
of the Earl ^larshal and Lord High 
Constable in affairs of honour, and 
generally in * matters of arms and 
deeds of war,* or (6) by courts-martiad 
at the present day in pm*suance of 
their powers under the annually re- 
newed Army Act of 1881 to deal with 
all matters of military discipline, 

Martigny, three united hamlets in 
the cam on of Valt ’ 

16 m. S.W. of Sion. . 
point of routes ove 
Bernard and the C 
and is situated on the Simplon Rail- 
way, 24 m. S.E. of the Lake of 
Geneva. It has some interesting 
Roman remains. Alt. 15G0 ft. Pop. 
4500. 

Martigues, a seaport of France, 
near the Etang-de-Berres, 21 ra, S.'V^^ 
of Aix, in the dept, of 
Rhone. It is buUt on 
connected by bridges, 
and lignite-mines. Pop, 5700. 

Martin, a name for some members 
of the swallow family, but usually 
implying the House Martin {Chclidon 
itrbica), which builds a mud nest tmder 
the eaves of houses. It differs from 
the swallow chiefly in having a white 
hand across the lower back. Other 
Ms. include the Sand M. (g.v.), the 
American Purple M., and the Fair>' 
M. The so-called Black M. is the 
Swift (» 7 .v.). • 

Martin, the name of five popes ; 

3Iartin I. (649-53) was banished to 
Rhersou by the Emperor Heraclius 
for his opposition to the Slonothelites. 


Ho died in 655. He is canonised by 
the Greek Church. 

Martin II., or improperly named 
Martinus I. (882-84), was sent as 
legato t o Constantinople on a mission 
concerning the controversy excited 
by Photius. 

Martin III., or Martinus IT. (942- 
46), was merely a puppet of Alberic 
(d. 954). a prince and senator of the 
Romans. 

Marlin IV. (1281-85) supported 
diaries of Sicily against Peter 
of Aragon and excommunicated 
Michael Paleeologus. 

Martin V. (1417-31) was chosen 
pope by the Council of Constance, 
Ho ignored the reforms instituted by 
his predecessor, Gregory XII., and 
made separate concordats with Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

Martin, Lady, see Faucit, Helexa 
SA vriJ.E. 

Martin, Saint (316-400), Bishop of 
Tours, and a saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church, bom in Pannonia 
(now Hungary). He entered the army 
first under Constantine, and after- 
wards under Julian the Apostate. 
The virtues of his life as a soldier ai*e 
the theme of more than one interest- 
ing legend. On obtaining his discharge 
from military service, M. became a 
disciple of Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers. 
On Ills return to Gaul about 360, lie 
founded a convent of monks near 
Poitiers, where he led a life of austerity 
and seclusion; hut in 37 1 he was drawn 
by force from his retreat and ordained 
Bishop of Tours. The only extant 
literary relic of M. is a short Con- 
of Faith on the Holy Triniiv, 
is published by Gailond, vol. 
9. In the Roman Catholic 
the festival of lus birth is 
celebrated on Nov. 11, In Scotland 
this day still marks the winter term, 
which is called Martinmas (the mass 
of St. Martin). 

Marlin, Bon Louis Henri (1810-83), 
a hreneb historian and politician, 
born at St. Quentin (Aisne). He first 
* ■ ■ ' as a notary, but soon gave 
the study of history and 
He wrote A History of 
Fran ' • 

Lacrc 
Fran 
and 2 

Ma-. ■: • 

trans • " . 

rey. 

at R 

that 

rema 

trans. 

from the Latin Vulgate, the first 
edition appearing at Rheims ; re- 
printed at Antwerp in 1600 ; revised 
by Bishop ChaUoner (1749-50), and 
reprinted by George Leo Haydock in 
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1812, and by Frederick Caiarlcalfor many years commissioner d 
Husenbeth In 1850. Portsmouth, and aftenvards comp- 

Martin, Sir Ceoree (1764-1847), a trollor of the navy. He received Us 
British admiral, youngest son of training at the Royal Naval College, 
William M, (d. 1766). He was present Portsmouth. On Nov. 23, 1790, he 
at the battle of Grenada, July 6, was promoted to be lieutenant of tie 
1779, and was promoted to the rank Conada, and took part in several small 
of lieutenant and command of tho battles. He organised the attack 
Russell. In 1797, in command of the upon the Russian fleet while attached 
Irresistible of seventy-four guns, ho to the Swedish navy. Ho represented 
took part In the battle off tho Cape of Plymouth In parliament from 1818- 
St. Vincent. In tho following year ho 31, and rose to the rank of vice- 
was appointed to the command of tho admiral of the fleet in 1849. 
Northumberland, and assisted In the Martin, William (c. 1767-1810), an 
capture of tho Gdnireux, Feb. 18, English naturalist, horn at Mansfield, 
1800. He was made vice-admiral In Nottinghamshire. He is lamed for Us 
July 1810, and received tho order of works on British fossils: Petrifasta 
St. Januarius from the King of derbiensia; or. Figures and Descrip- 
Naples In 1814. Ho received many lions of Peirifactions collected in 
honours, and was promoted to tho Derbvshire (1804), and Outlines c{ 
rank of admiral of the fleet In Nov. Extraneous Fossils on Scientific Prin- 
1876. He married twice, but died ciples (1809). 

without Issue. Martina-Franoa, a tn. In the prov. 

Martin, John (1789-1854), an Eng- of Lecce, Italy, 17 m. N.N.E. of 
lish painter, born in the neighbour- Taranto. Has a fine ducal palace, 
hood of Hexham, Northumberland, Pop. 25,000. 

went to London in 1306, and after Martineau, Harriet (1802-76), an 
obscure struggles managed to have author; suffered in youth from bad 
his picture ‘ Sadak m Search of tho health and later for a time from somc- 
Waters of Oblivion,’ hung in the tiling akin to religious mania. With- 
Royal Academy (1812), this attracted out any intention of devoting herself 
considerable attention. The prmcipal to literature, she ivrote, at the sug- 
productions are: ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’; gestion of her younger brother, a 
‘ Creation ’; ‘ The " ' ' ’ - ’ ■ iper on Female Writers on 

Fall of Nineveh ’ ; ‘ ’ < Dioinitv, which was printed 

■ Morning ’ and ‘ Ever . Monthlv Repository (1821). 

Man ’ ; ’ Expulsion from Paradise.’ This encouraged her, and she com- 
M. died at Douglas, Isle of Man. posed some verses, short stories, and 
Martin, Sir Theodore (1816-1909), a theological novel. Devotional Exer- 
an author, was the eon of an Edln- cises appeared In 1823, Traditions o! 
burgh solicitor, and followed his Palestine in 1830. Between 1832-31 
father’s profession. In 1846 he set up she brought out in nine volumes 

as a parliamentary agent, and soon Illuslratic ' ' 

acquired a large practice and amassed followed 
considerable wealth. In 1851 he mar- Paupers . . 

Tied Helen Faucit, the actress. He of Taxation. She wrote a History of 
was early attracted to letters, and England during the Thirty Tears' War 
with Aytoun wrote tho Bon Oanltier (1849) and a work on Household 
Ballads (1842-44), a series of parodies Education. She had the journalist’s 
after the style of Rejected Addresses, capacity for 'getting up’ any subject, 
but inferior to that collection. He and Issued books on mesmerism 
also wroj:e essays on the drama and (1845) and the British Rule in Indin 
on actors, and made many transla- (1857) with equal facility and un- 
tlons fi-om the German and other Ian- bounded confidence. She was tlio 
guages, as well as a biography of Lord author of several stories. Perhaps the 
Lyndhurst (1883). In 1866 he was best thing she wrote was Feats on the 
Invited to write the official Life of the Fiord. Her autobiography was pub- 
Prince Consort, which task he under- llshod In 1877. 

took. The work was published in five Martineau, James (1805-1900), a 
volumes (1875-80). For this service Unitarlantheologian, younger brother 
ho was created C.B. in 1878 and of tho above, bom at Norwich. 
K.C.B. in 1880. Tho bioCTaphy was a Possessed of considerable inventive 
eulogy of tho Prince Consort, and and mathematical talents, he was 
presented his Royal Hifehness in a originally intended for engineering, 
clearer light than that in which, save but studied for tho Unitarinn 
by the tew, he had been seen. M. was ministry, to which ho was ordained 
registrar of the Royal Literary Fund in 1828. After serving as pastor in 
from 1871 to 1907. various places he became in 1810 

Marlin. Sir Thomas Byam (1773- professor of mental and moral philo- 
1854), a British admiral and third son sophy In the Manchester Now College 
of Sir Henry Martin, Bart. Ho was (subsequently removed to London), 
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and principal. In 1869-85. Among Ills 
OTltings, ivhioh were very Influential, 
are: Rationale of Udiaious Inmiry, 
183G; Ideal Substitvies far God, 1879; 
Sliulu of Spinoza, 1882 ; Types of 
ElhicalTheory,l'AS5\ Study of Rdiaion, 
1888; Seal of Authorily in Rdigion, 
1890; and religious poems and hymns. 
M. was a man of very elevated char- 
acter and powerTul intellect: of great 
acuteness, candour, and openness to 
now ideas. He was D D. of Edinburgh, 
1884, and D.C.L. of Oxford, 1888. 

Martinez de la Rosa, I^ancisco 
(1789-1862), a Spanish statesman and 
man of letters, born in Granada. He 
took part in the national cause when 
Spain was invaded by France (1808) 
by being' sent to Gibraltar to nego- 
tiate irtth the British government, 
who aided him, and so caused the 
French to evacuate Madrid by the 
victory of Ballen. In 1809 he came 
to England In order to study the in- 
stitutions. In 1812 Martinez was 
elected deputy to represent Granada 
in the Cortes, whore he identified 
himself with the Liberal cause as to 
raise the hostility of Fordlnard 'VII., 
who banished Idm to Gomera In 
Africa for ten years, but he was re- 
called by the revolution of Klego 
(1820). In 1820 he was again elected 
to represent Granada, and in 1821 ho 
undertook to form a ministry, but he 
had to resign in June the same year 
and took refuge in France, where he 
continued to reside lor about eight 
years, during which time he occupied 
himself in writing. In 1833 Martinez 
was reoaiied to Spain to form a 
ministry but soon resigned. Ho held 
various political offices until 1861 — 
twice being chief minister. One of his 
ministries is famous in the history 
of Spain by the treaty u-ith Lord 


Martinengo, a tn. of Italy In the 
prov. of Bergamo, 10 m, S.S.E. of 
Bergamo. Pop. (com.) 5000. 

Martinezia, a genus of small palms 
with pinnate leaves. M. caryotcefolia 
is a handsome stovehouse plant. 

Martini, Ferdinando (5. 1841), an 
- . ... - — -on of 

■n at 
her’s 

■ ■ ' ■ and 

. . ' ■ , also 

tvrote essays, novels, and proverb- 
plays in the style of Alfred do Musset. 
In 1879 he founded the Fanfulla della 
Domcnica. From 1892-93 he vras 
Minister of Education in the Giolitti 
Cabinet. 


Martini, Frederic (1832-97), a Swiss 
engineer, was Hungarian by birth and 
Swiss by adoption. After serving in 
the Austrian army in ( he war of 1859, 
he established machine works at 
Frauenfold in Stritzerland. Here in 
1871 he Invented the breech-loading 
mechanism of the rifle which bears 
his name — the Martini-Henry. Henry 
was the name of the inventor of the 
barrel. 

Martini,Oiovanni Battista (1706-84), 
a Franciscan monk, commonly called 
Padre M., and celebrat ed as a writer 
on music. His chief works are; Sagpio 
di Contrapunto, 1774-75 (essay on 
counterpoint), and Gloria della 
Slusica, 1757-81, a work in three 
volumes on the history of music. 

Martmlgue, an island of the Wind- 
ward group, W. Indies, belonging to 
I’rance. It is very Irregular in form, 
and is about 50 m. in length from 
N.W. to S.E., by about 15 m, in mean 
breadth. Area 382 sq. m. The surface 
is uneven and mountainous, and has 
several volcanoes. The highest point 
in the island is the volcano Mont Pelee 
which rises to the height of 4450 ft. 
An eruption of this volcano in 1902 
destroyed the to^vn of St. Pierre with 
ail its inhabitants, some 26,000 lives 
being lost. The principal productions 
are sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc., the trade 
amounting to about £1,500,000 
annually. The coast, being indented 
by numerous bays and inlets, affords 
many good harbours. Fort de France 
is the chief town and the political 
capital. It is also the principal naval 
station of Franco in the W. Indies. 
M., the native name of which is 
Madiarm, was discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1493, and colonised by 
the French in 1635. It was taken by 
the English In 1762, and again in 
'794 and 1809; and was finally given 
p to Franco in 1814. Pop. 182,000. 

Martinmas, the feast of St. Martin 
’ Tours, Nov. 1 1 , and in Scotland one 
' the four term-days for paying rent. 

Martino, Edouardo de, a marine 
sinter, born at Malta, near Naples, 
and appointed marine painter in 
ordinary to Queen Victoria in 1875, 
when he came to England. His works 
Include sketches taken during the 
Paraguayan War, and tour pictures 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

Martino, Simone di (1283-1344), an 
Italian painter, born at Siena, and of 

T^fflnv tvnrL-c 


lacked vigour. 

Martinsberg, a tn. of Hungary, 12 
m. S.B. of Raab. Celebrated for its 
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Benedictine abbey, which has been 
in ex'i«5tcnce for nino centuries. It has 
a fine library and a rare collection of 
archives. Pop. 3000. 

Martinsburg : 1. A bor. in Blair co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in a fertile 
valley known as Morrison's Cove, 
16 m. S. by E. of Altoona Pop. (1910) 
1200. 2. A tn. of W. Virginia, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Berkeley co., 65 m. N.W. 
of Washington. Pop. (1910) 10,698. 

Martin’s Ferry, a banking city of 
Belmont co., Ohio, U.S.A,, 2 m. from 
Wheeling. Coal isfoundinabundance, 
and there are engine and machine 
works, glassworks, tinmills.etc. Pop. 
(1910) 913,3. 

Martins, Karl Friedrich Philipp von 
(1794-1SG8), a German naturalist and 
traveller, born and educated at Er- 
langen. In 1S17 he went to Brazil 
with an exploring expedition sent out 
by the governments of Austria and 
Bavaria. He was nominally in chaise 
of the botanical department, but his 
account of his travels (published in 
3 volumes) includes observations in 
ethnographj' and general natural 
science. Ho afterwards became 
director of the Botanic Garden (1820) 
and professor of botany (1826) at 
Munich. Among his works are: His^ 
toria Naturalia Palmantm^ 1823-53 ; 
Bcisc nach Brasilien, 1824-31; Nova 
Oeiiera et Species Plantarum^ 1824-32; 
leones Plantarum Crupiogamicarum, 
182^-3 1, etc, 

Martos, a tn. of Andalusia, Spain, 
10 in. W.S.W. of .Taen, on a steep bill. 
Not/Cd for its wines and mineral 
watcre. Pop. 1^,500, 

Martyn, Henry (1781-1812), an Eng- 
lish missionary, born at Truro, who 
after a brilliant career at Cambridge 
in mathematics and classics came 
under the induence of the famous 
preacher, Rev. Charles Simeon. In 
180.6 he left for India as he decided to 
devote his life to the work of a mis- 
sionarj'. At Dinapore he translated 
the N.T. into Hindustanee, and super- 
intended the Persian translation of 
the K.T. of N. Sabat’s and Sebas- 
tiani’s. At Shiraz in Persia lie revised 
the Persian and Arabic translations 
of the N.T., also completed a new 
translation of the Psalms. He died of 
fever at Tokat. 

Mariynia, a genus of annual and 
perennial plants with tuberous root 
stocks of the order Pedalinace®. jl/, 
fraarans is easily grown In tlic green- 
house, and bears racemes of crimson- 
purple flowers followed by two-homed 
fruit which is used in pickles. 

Martyr (Gk. ndpTvp, or ^oprvf, a 
witne.ss), a term used to designate 
those people who in the conflict, be- 
tween Paganism and Chri-Jiianity 
bore ‘ witness * to the truth of their 
convictions by sacrificing their lives 


rather than abandon their faith. 
Many instances are recorded, and the. 
number is probably exaggerated, but 
that there were many who suffered 
for the truth’s sake is certain. Such 
persons who met their death, often 
in cases of the utmost heroism, were 
regarded with the greatest admira- 
tion by their fellow-men. and it was 
considered a special privilege to re- 
ceive the benediction of a M., to visit 
him in prison, or to kiss his chains,- 
Then, too, after death he was re- 
garded as a saint, his grave was the 
scene of pilgrimage, his clothes, por- 
tions of his body, books, etc., were 
honoured as relics, and the day of 
his martyrdom was celebrated with 
peculiar honour as his naial or birfh 
day. The first recorded M. of (Chris- 
tianity was Stephen, an account of 
whose death is given in Acts vi. and 
vii., and the proto-martyr of Britain 
was Alhan of VemJam, who suffered 
about 286 under Diocletian. The use 
of lilarii/roloffi/, a list or catalogue of 
Ms. or saints, arranged in the order of 
their anniversaries, is common to 
both the Latin and Greek church 
(although in the latter it goes under 
a different name, i.e. menology), and 
was intended as a guide to the faith- 
ful in their devotions. Tho most Im- 
portant ancient martyrology is the 
HieronjTnian, falsely said to have 
been compiled by St. Jerome, and 
next to this came the Lesser Roman 
and Bede’s martyrology, tho last of 
wliicU has come do^vn to us in that 
of Florus of Lyons; Rhabanua 
Maurus (c.845): Adoof Vienne (d. 875); 
Usuard of Paris (c. 875), the most 
famous, on which the Roman martyr- 
ology was based; Notker (S9G), and 
St. Gall (912). The official ‘ Roman 
martyrology,' designed for the entire 
(jhurch, was published in the time of 
Gregory XIII. (1584), and two years 
later Baronius published an anno- 
tated edition. The best Imown list of 
the Greek Church, or ‘inenologj%'w'as 
that compiled by order of the Em- 
peror Basil, the Macedonian, in the 
Uth century. This was edited in 1727 
by Cardmal Urbini. In 1866 Mr. 
V’right, in the JoumaZ of Sacred Liiera- 
/lire, published a Syriac martjTOlogj' 
which had been written about 412. . 

Marugame, a seaport of Japan. 
80 m. W.S.W. of Kobo, on the Island 
of Siiikoku. Pop. 25,000. 

Maruts, Vedic storm and wind gods, 
companions of Indra. In ancient 
mythology the sons of Rudra and 
Prisrii, in later the sons of Kasyapa 
and Diti. 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), a poet 
and politician, early became known 
for his verses, and about 1650 was 
appointed tutor to Mary, daughter 
of Lord Fairfax, and, later, of Crora- 
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well’s ward, William Dutton. He 
made the acquaintance ol Milton, 
and iu 1G57 became his assistant in 
tlio Latin secretaryship. Three years 
later ho was returned to parliament 
by Hull, and he represented that 
constituency until his death. In 
10G3 ho accompanied Lord Carliale as 
secretary on a mission to the courts 
of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and published an account of the 
embassy (1669). Ho wrote verses 
eulogising Cromweli, notably the 
Ode upon Cromirell’s lietum from 
Ireland, and the lines Upon the Death 

! Pro- 

wrote 

other 

members of the reigning house. He 
was an active pamphieteer. His 
principal prose works are; The He- 
licarsal Transposed, 1672, and An 
Account of the Oroiclh of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government in England, 
1777. His poems were first collected 
in IGSI, and the best edition is that 
edited by G. A. Aitkon in 1892. There 
are biographies by Dove (1832) and 
Birroll (1905). 

Marwar, see JoDHPtni. 

Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), the 
‘ Father of Scientific Socialism ’ (i.e. 
modem as opposed to earlier or 
Utopian Socialism), was a German 
subject of Jewish extraction, born at 
TrGves. After starting the soon- 
suppressed Phcinische Zeituny at 
(Cologne ho wont to Paris, where he 
was converted to Socialism by reading 


came to London, which he made his 
pemanent home. Hereafter ho dc- 


and Spargo. See also Axabcbism; 
lNTERN.l’nONAI.,THE; and SOCIALISM. 

Mary, The Virgin, the mother of 
Jesus. Little is toid us concerning 
her in the Gospel narratives. Wo 
are told of the announcement to her 
by the angel thnt she should conceive 
a Son by the overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, and then of the events 
connected with the birth of Jesus. 
From tills we learn that she was 
espoused to a carpenter named 
Joseph, belonging to the house of 
David. After the events dealing with 
the Infancy of our Lord narrated by 
St. Luke, we have but few mentions 
of her. We are told of the incident at 
Cana (John ii.), her presence when 
Jesus was preaching (Mark iii. 31). 
her presence at the loot of the Cross 
(John six. 26), and the word of our 


Lord consigning her to the care of 
St. John. Nothing is told us ol her 
death. Tradition and legend have 
not shown the delicate reserve of the 
evangelists. The ‘ poisonous apocry- 
phal boohs ■ tell us all about the birth 
and chlldliood of the Virgin and many 
details ai)out the birth and childhood 
of her Son. The tradition of her later 
life, death, and assumption is well 
known. The veneriitioii of the Virgin 
Mary occupies a considerable place in 
tlie ritual ol the’ Roman (JathoUo 
Churoh. See article in Hastings' 
Diciionary of the Bible. 

Mary I. (1516-58), Queen of Eng- 
land, the elder daughter of Henry 
VIII., by his marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon. Like all the Tudors, she 
received a good education and was a 
distinguished linguist and scholar. 
She was brought up in the faith of 
tho Catholic Church and nothing 
afterwards would induce her to be 
unfaithful to her religion. After the 
divorce of her mother, she was treated 
with harshness by her father, being 
deprived of her rank and precedence, 
and made to live in a secluded, re- 
stricted manner. After her father’s 
death, she lived in retirement, until 
the death of Edward VI. called her, 
in 1553, to the throne of England. 
She was the popular choice of the 
country and easily put down the 
movement in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey. Tho main conspirators were 
executed, and M. proceeded to restore 
tho old religion as cautiously as she 
possibly could, but finally lost her 
popularity by her marriage to Philip 
II. of Spain. Wyatt’s rebellion was 
quelled, but Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband were executed, and even the 
Princess Elizabeth spent some time 
In the Tower. In 1551 her marriage 
with Philip took place, and the re- 
ligion of the country was restored to 
that of the time of Henry VIII. Then 
began the period of persecutions 
which have given M. the title of 
‘ Bloody Mary,’ and the reign the 
character of one of the blackest of 
our annals. At least 300 ‘ heretics ’ 
were put to death at the stake. 
Finally, in 1558, M. died, deserted by 
a husband to whom she had borne no 
children, and heartbroken by the 
dcsolateness of her life and by the loss 
of Calais, the last English possession 
in France. Usually condemned as 
I. . rr.'**'’'' to 

'i I.,.' ' :• Vi r.i"."'*'. 


Mary II. of England, the elder 
daughter of James II, of England 
by his marriage to Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of Clarendon , tho Lord Chan- 
cellor. She was brought up in tho 
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Protestant faith, and was married to 
her coxisin, William of Orange, Stat- 
holder of Holland, In 1677. Eleven 
years later she ascended the throne 
of England as joint-sovereign with 
her hushand, after the revolution of 
1688. Her husband had a great 
aficctlon for her, and trusted her with 
the government of the eountry during 
his absenees on the Continent and 
elsewhere. She died in 1694 of small- 
pox, leaving no children. 

Mary (Queen Consort of George V.), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Teok. She was horn at Kensing- 
ton Palace on May 26, 1867, and was 
given the names Victoria Mary 
AugustaLoulse Olga Paulino Claudine 
Agnes. Her early childhood and 
youth was spent cluefly at the White 
Lodge, Hichmond. In 1892 she was 
affianced to the heir-apparent to the 
throne of England, H.R.H. the Duke 
of (llaronce. In the same year, how- 
ever, the Duke died, and the Princess 
Mary was in the following year 
married to Prince George, then Duke 
of York, who had by the death of his 
brother become the ultimate heir 
to the throne. She has aooompanled 
her husband on most of his great 
tours, and has become exceedingly 
popular throughout the empire. 
Her last great tour was the journey 
to India almost immediately after 
the coronation. 

Mary of Guise, called also Mary of 
Lorraine (151S-60), the daughter of 
the Duke of Guise. She maiTied, in 
1534, the Duke of Lorraine, who, 
however, died in 1535. She next 
married James V. of Scotland, to 
whom she bore a daughter, after- 
wards the famous Mary Queen of 
Scots. After her husband’s death at 
Solway Moss (1542), she became 
regent tor her week-old daughter. 
The times in Scotland were troublous 
since the Reformation party was 
struggling against the court party 
lor the recognition of the Reformed 
religion. Mary attempted to carry 
out the ambitions of the French 
crown in Scotland, hut her regency 
did not last long. 

Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87), the 
daughter of James V. of Scotland by 
his marriage to his second wife Mary 
of Guise. She was born immediately 
after the disastrous defeat at Solway 
Moss (1542), and was a queen before 
she was a week old. Her father on 
his death-bed made the famous and 
mistaken prophecy, ‘ It came tvlth a 
lass it will go with a lass.’ She was 
promised to Edward VI. as wife, but 
finally after the battle of Pinkie 
married tlie Dauphin of France, son 
of Henry II. She was sent to France 
at an early age, and there her educa- 
tion was completed. She conveyed 


by the marriage treaty the crown of 
Scotland to the King of Franco in 
the event of her dying childless, and 
also passed on by the same treatv her 
right of succession to the English 
crorvn. In 1559 her husband became 
the King of Franco, but he died in 
the following year. Cliarles IX. 
succeeded to the throne of Frimce, 
and the real power passed into the 
hands of Catherine of Medici, the 
queen mother. In the meantime, the 
death of the queen mother in Scot- 
land, Mary of Guise, had left the 
government without a head, and the 
presence of the young queen was 
ui-gently requested, especially since 
the Reformation had already gripped 
Scotland very closely. In 1561 she 
arrived In Scotland and found that 
the Reformation had received what 
It considered to be a parliamentary 
sanction for Itself. M. did not inter- 
fere, in fact for a time she allowed 
matters to follow their previous 
course. She allowed the Reformed 
Church to continue without molesta- 
tion, but stipulated for a private use 
of her own faith. Her chief minister, 
Murray, succeeded In crushing an 
Insurrection of the Catholics under 
the Marquis of Huntley In the north, 
and for a time M. reigned not only In 
peace but also with the approbation 
of her subjects. Her attention, how- 
ever, was next turned to her second 
marriage. A number of princes wore 
proposed to lier, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land quixotically proposing her own 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester. M., 
however, desired a Spanish marriage, 
and endeavoured to bring about her 
marriage with Don Carlos of Spain. 
It Is important to bear in mind the 
fact that M. was the heiress to tlie 
English throne as well as the occupant 
of the Scottish, and that, therefore, 
in the eyes of Europe, her position 
and prospects were magnificent. Fail- 
ing in her attempt to bring about 
a marriage with Don Carlos, she 
suddenly surprised everybody by 
marrying her cousin Darnley, tlie 
nearest heir after her to tho throne 
of England and Scotland Darnley 
was weak in character and insolent 
In manner; immediately after his 
marriage ho was given tho title of 
king, but was granted but few privi- 
leges to accompany the title. Re 
early dl^isted M. by his frequent 
■ love ’ intrigues, and he in turn, 
failing seemingly in his attempt to 
gain his desires and ambitions to- 
wards the Scottish crown, began to 
Intrigue in order to bring about tlicsc 
ends. Ho was jealous of Rizzio. the 
Italian favourite, and the practicnl 
minister of M., and conspired witli 
Moray, Ruthven, and Jlorton to 
murder him. This was done in Holy- 
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rood Palace on the evening of 
Jfaroh 9, 1566, 51., however, won 

Damley from the conspirators, whom 
ho betrayed, and for a time their 
relations were friendlier. Finally, 
after the birth of James, their son, 
afterwards James VI. of Scotland and 
I. of England, the rupture became 
complete, and later all Scotland was 
horrified to learn that the house In 
which Damley laid ill of smallpos 
had been blown up and his body 
found In the garden of the house. The 
Queen could not be directly accused 
of complicity, but there were many 
who believed that sho was not alto- 
gether guiltless, especially as the chief 
instigator of the murder had been her 
new favourite, Bothwcll. He was 
brought to trial and acquitted, im- 
mediately after which he seized the 
person of the queen and conveyed 
her to Dunbar, nominally a prisoner, 
AH Scotland, however, had no doubt 
of the complicity of 61. In the mftrder 
and the abduction when she publicly 
pardoned Bothwell, and after he had 
obtained a divorce married her. An 
Insurrection immediately broke out 
and sho, deserted by almost all her 
nobles, was defeated at Carberry, 
forced to abdicate in favour of her 
young son, and imprisoned in I.och 
Loven Castle. From here, in 1568, 
she escaped, raised a email army, and 
was again dotcatod at Langslde. She 
fled this time and placed herself under 
the protection of Elizabeth of Bng- 

’ ■ ' "Jon was dlfS- 

. not approve 

0 queen, sho 
51. to escape 
from her now, since M. was her 
greatest rival. 51., therefore, found 
herself a prl.soncr for life. During the 
nest nineteen years she passed from 
prison to prison in England. She 
had many supporters in that country, 
and one long conspiracy was kept 
np during her imprisonment. One 
may almost safely say that Eliza- 
beth's position was unsafe as long as 
M. lived. Finally, in 1586, the con- 
spiracy of Anthony Babington was 
discovered, and 51. was accused of 
complicity. The whole evidence was 
based on the authentioity of the 
Casket Letters. 51. denied com- 
plicity as she denied the jurisdlotion 
of the court which tried her. Finally, 
however, she was found guilty and 
sentenced to death, and in February 
1587 Elizabeth signed the death 
warrant. She was executed on Feb. 8, 
and died in the eyes of her followers 
a martyr, protesting her innocence 
and strong in the faith of the Catholic 
Church. Buried first of all at. Peter- 
borough, her body was in 1612 ro- 
nioved to Westminster Abbey by 
her son James I. 


IVIaryborongh: 1. A tn. of Ireland, 
cap. of Queen’s co., is situated on a 
small trib. of the Barrow, 50 m. S.W. 
of Dublin. It has several good public 
buildings. It returned two members 
to parliament until the Union, when 
it was disfranchised. It has woollen 
manufs. and flom milis. Pop. (1911) 
3270. 2. A tn. of 5Iaroh co., Queens- 
land, 184 m. N. of Brisbane. It owes 
its Importance to the proximity of Iho 
c-al is mined and 
ar by are large 
1410. 3. Atu. 

110 m. N.W. 
of Melbonme. Gold mining is carried 
on, and the tn. is an important rail- 
way junction, ^vith large engineering 
worlcs. Large crops of wheat and oats 
are grown in the surrounding district. 
Pop. 5675. 

Mary-golds, see Cat-endci-a. 

Maryland, a maritime state of the 
U.S.A., bounded on the N. by 
Pennsylvania; on the S. by Virginia, 
W. Virginia, and Chesapeake Bay ; 
on the E. by Delaware and the At- 
lantic, and on the W. by Virginia and 
W. Virginia. It covers a total area of 
13,327 sq. m., and lies in throe dis- 
tinct regions, viz. the Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont Plateau, and Appalachian 
Plateau, the last named being 
traversed by the Bine and Alleghany 
5Its. The most Important river is the 
Potomac, which drains the W. por- 
tion of the state. Other rivers are 
the Susquehanna, Patapsco, Chop- 
tank, Sassafras, IVIconico, oto. The 
climate varies greatly: in the S. the 
normal \vinter is mild and summer 
hot, whereas in the W. the normal 
muter Is cold and summer cool. The 
state contains Important coal fields 
and a considerable variety of soils. 
On the whole, the soil is well adapted 
for agriculture and under good 
cultivation. It is particularly fertile 
in tho western counties. Tho chief 
crops are Indian corn, wheat, 
potatoes, rye, tobacco, and fruit. 
Tho fisheries, especially of oysters, 
are extensive. The chief town is 
Baitirooro (pop. (1910) 558.485), hut 
Annapolis (pop. (1910) 8609) is the 
seat of government. The most im- 
portant industry is tho manuf. of 
clothing. There is an excellent 
system of tree public schools and a 
number of higher ednoational institu- 
tions. 'Total pop. (1910) 1,395,310. 
51. was named after Henrietta Maria, 
queen-oonsort of Charles I. of Eng- 
land. It was first explored by Cap- 
tain John Smith in 1608. A charter 
granted by Charles I. to Lord Balti- 
more gave him practicaUy royal 
power over the region. In 1038 the 
people were conceded the right to 
initiate legislation. The assembly 
passed the famous Act of Toleration 
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In 1649. In 1652 the colony was 
seized by the commissioners ol par- 
liament, bnt was restored to Lord 
Baltimore in 1657. M. was one of the 
thirteen orieinai states. See Passano’s 
History of Maryland. 

Marylebone, a bor. In the N.W. 
quarter of London, divided into E. 
and W. divisions, each returning one 
member to parliament. It comprises 
Portland Place, Hegont’s Park, 
Cavendish, Portman, Manchester, and 
Fitzroy Squares, and the upper part 
of Regent Street. 

Mary Magdalene, see MAGD.rT.E>n!:, 

llAHY. 

Maryport, a seaport of Cumber- 
land, England, on the Ellen, 28 m. 
S.W. of Carlisle. So called from the 
landing here of Mary Queen of Scots 
on her flight from Scotland. Has 
shipbuilding yards, iron foundries, 
tanneries, breweries, etc. The exports 
consist principally of coal and iron. 
Pop. (1911) 11,423. 

Marysville : 1. d city In Tuba co., 
California, U.S.A., 41 m. N. ol 
Sacramento. It has an extensive 
trade, and Is at the head of naviga- 
tion. Has an Iron foundry, woollen 
mills, fruit canneries, etc. Pop. (1910) 
5430. 2. A post vU. of Hastings co., 
Ontario. Canada, 34 m. W. of 
Kingston, on the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Pop. 2000. 

Masaccio (‘ shiftless ’) (1401-28), 
the niclcnamo of Thomas Guido, a 
Florentine pamter, bom In the Amo 
Valley. He Is sometimes called the 
‘ father of modem art,’ and is cele- 
brated for his frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel in the Carmine and in Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, which 
have been a school of instraction for 
all succeeding painters. He also 
painted several pictures now in the 
Berlin Museum. See monograph by 
Schraarsow, 1895. 

Masailand, a dist. in E. Africa, 
stretching W. to Victoria Nyanza, so 
named from the tribe of Masai who 
constitute the chief inhabitants. The 
region is of an elevated nature, the 
chief mountain masses being the 
Kilimanjaro, Kcnia, and Aberdare. 
It contains Lake Naivasha In the S., 
Lake Rudolf in the N., besides others 
of less note. The country is now in- 
cluded in the British E. Africa Pro- 
tectorate. The Masai are a nomad 
people of Negro-Hamitic stock, and 
speak a Nilotic language. They 
■support themselves chiefly by cattle- 
raising. See Gregory, The Great 
Itifi Valley. 

Masampo. in Korea, a former free 
port ol foreign commerce on the S.E. 
coast, 180 m. S.E. of Seoul. It was 
closed to foreign trade from Jan. 1, 
1911. 

Masaniello, properly Tommaso 


Aniello (c. 1622-47), a ' Neapolitan 
fisherman, born at Amalfi, who led 
the Neapolitan revolt against the 
Spaniards in 1647. His party \va 3 
successful, and for a short time he 
became master of Naples. He gave 
himself up to despotism and excess, 
and was assassinated by the viceroy’s 
agents. 

Masara, El, a vil. of Egypt, 10 m. 
S. of Cairo, in the prov. of Gizeh. It 
is opposite the site of the ancient 
Memphis and has celebrated quarries. 

Masaya, tn. of Nicaragua, 1.3 m. 
W.N.W. ol Granada, near the lake, 
and at the foot of the volcano, both 
of the same name. Pop. 15,000. 

Masbate, one ol the Philippine Is., 
S. of Luzon and W. ol Samar. Length 
60 m., breadth 20 m., and it covers 
an area ol 1230 sq. m. Gold is found, 
and it is very fertile, yielding tobacco, 
gums, resins, etc. The chief tn. is 
Masbate. Pop. of island 44,000. 

Mascagni, Pietro (b. 1863), an 
Italian operatic composer, bom in 
Leghorn, was educated there and at 
the academy in Milan. He was first 
manager of a travelling opera com- 
pany, then manager of a musicid 
society at Perignola near Naple.s. 
His first opera. In Filanda (1881) 
created no impression, but his next 
work, a one act opera, Cavallcria 
Rusiicana (written for a prize com- 
petition), made him world famous; 
this was first staged in Rome on 
May 17, 1890. His other works are: 
IJAmico Fritz, 1891; Hateliff, 1894; 
Zancffo,Sfh-ano (both 1 895); im, 1898. 

Mascara, a tn. of Algeria, 45 m. 
S.E. of Oran. The former residence 
of Abd-el-Kader, it was destroyed by 
the French in 1853 and oecupied by 
them in 1841. Pop. 21,000. 

Mascarene Islands, a group com- 
prising Mauritius, ROunion, and Rod- 
riguez Is. in the Indian Ocean. R6- 
union was discovered in 1545 by the 
Portuguese, Mascaronhas, who called 
the group after himself. 

Mas-d’Azil, Le, a tn. in dept, of 
Aridge, France, 12 m. W.S.W. of 
Pamiers. Has an interesting cavern in 
a limestone hill, forming a natural 
tunnel, and a grotto with prehistoric 
remains. Pop. about 2000. 

Masdevallia, a genus of epiphytal 
orchids. The three sepals of the 
flowers are brightly coloured, and 
(heir points are extended into long 
tails. They arc borne singly, in most 
cases, on a scape which springs from 
the base of the stalk of the stout 
leathery lanco-.shaped leaves. 

Masefield, John, an English writer. 
He is notable as one of the pioneers in 
(ho revival of the long narr.'itivcpoem 
in English. His works include : Salt- 
Water Hallads, 1902; Ballads, 1903; 
A Mainsail Haul, 1905; On 11“ 
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Spanish jSIain ; Lurists of (he 7?esfora- 
tion ; Essays 3Ixyral and Polite ; A 
Sailor's Garland, 190G ; Captain 
Maroarei (novel); 2'hc Tragedy of 
War (play): Multilude and Solitude 
(novel), 1909 ; The Street of To-day 
(novel); Poe7ns and Ballads, 1010; 
William Shakespeare ; The Everlasting 
Mercy (poem); Pnwftcr (poem), 1013. 

Maseres, Francis (1731-1824), an 
English mathematician, historian, 
and reformer, bom in London- In 
1762 ho graduated at Cambridge, and 
six years later tvas called to the bar, 
-Ho acted as attorney-greneKLi of 
Qnebco from 176G-G9, and from 1773- 
<S4 was baron of the exchequer. His 
publications include. Doctrine of Per- 
mtiiations and Combinations ; His- 
scriaiion on the Use of the Negative 
Sign in AJaelxra ; Scriptorcs Optici ; 
A View of the English Constitution, etc 
Charles Lamb in his Old Benchers of 
(he Inner 2'cniple introduces Maseres. 

Maseru, a dost, of Basutoland. 
Chid tn. and settlement of the dist. 
is Maseru, 100 m. N.N,E. of Aliwal 
North, Pop. 130() (200 wliites). 

Masham, a small tn. in the N. 
Biding of Yorksliire, England, 8 m. 
N.^V. of Rjpon, on the North-Eastern 
Railway, and on tho tl, TJrc, Pop, 
(1911)3110, 

Masham, Abigail (d. 1734), was 
daughter of Francis Hill, a merchant 

of London, who married the sister of 



'relative. 
• ared her 

. to the 

• ined her 

situation after the princess ascended 
the throne, and acquired great in- 
hucuce over her. Miss Hill married 
^tr. Masham (son of Sir Francis 
Masham, of Otes in Essex) in 1707. 
Harley, afterwards carl of Oxford, 
connected himself with the new 
favourite; a change ot ministry took 
place, and in 1711 Mr. Masham was 
raised to the peerage. Ho and his 
^dfe appear to have engaged in 
intrigues in favour of the Stuarts. 


tribes are , the Mashonas, a peace- 
loving people. Our earliest informa- 
tion of the country records the settle- 
ment of the Bantu negroes, in the 
10th century, whose hereditary chief, 
Monomatapa, had his capital in 
2^1. Tho people appear to have 
entered into a commercial treaty 
with the Portuguese. But through a 
succession of tribal wars they lost 
cohesion. Tho next wo hear is of the 
Matabelc, an ofTshoot of tho Zulus, 
whose chief, Mositikatga, entered into 
a treaty with the governor of Cape 
Colony. From about 1816 to 1870 


the iratabeic power hold sway over 
the Mashonas and other Makalanga 
tribes. A pioneer force was sent into 
M. under Colonel Peimefathor, and 
settled on the sites which arc now tho 
towns of Salisbury, Victoria, and 
Charter. A dispute with tho Portu- 
guese, who claimed a tract of terri- 
tory. ^os settled by force of arms in 
which the British S. African Police 
were the victors. The Matabele re- 
sented British occupation, with tho 
result that Dr. Jameson, Major 
Forbes, and Allan Wilson raided their 
native loaaJs. Wilson and his force 
were slain as the result of the Shan- 
gani R. rising and preventing rein- 
forcements. XiObengula, their chief, 
died in 1894, thus quelling for a 
while the Matabele spirit. They and 
the Mashonas revolted, however, in 
1896, but their resistance gave way 
in 1897. The first meeting of the 
Rhodesian Constitution was held at 

Salk* * **** ' 

dcsii 

are 

national unity. Industrious and 
generally peaceful, they make very 
successful farmers. They excel in 
the crafts, the smelting and forging of 
iron. In pottery, and weaving. They 
are good hunters, fond of music, and 
tise the bow and arrow, assegai, and 
axe. The Mashonas were anciently 
supposed to bo tho builders of the 
ruins of Zimbabwa, which show that 
a large population at one time in- 
habited Southern Rhodesia. Pop. 
480,000, including 9000 Europeans. 
Sec J. T. Bent’s Buined Cities of 
Mashonaland, 1892. 

Maside, a com. in prov. of Orensc, 
Spain, 10 m. N.W. of Orensc. Pop. 
about 6500. 

Masiftissa (c. 23S-149 B.C.), King of 
the Numidians, ruler of the Massy- 
lians in Eastern Numidia, and later 
King of Numidia. He fought in the 
second Punic War, first as an ally 
of the Carthaginians, and afterwards 
of the Romans, when ho served with 
Scipio against Syphax (204-203) and 
in 202 at the battle of Zama. He 
reigned till 148 b,c., and was given 
most of Syphax’s territory after tho 
conquest of Carthago. 

Mask (Fr. masque, from Lat. 
mascus, masca, spectre), an artificial 
covering for the face, in divers forms, 
and worn for various reasons. As a 
disguise tho mask is generally asso- 
ciated with the artificial faces worn 
by actors in the Roman theatres, a 
custom transmitted by them to the 
Italian stage of the middle ages, and 
also practised in the English masque 
of Elizabethan times. In savage 
rites tho (xcite 


terror in v. * , and 

tho use w' ill cere- 
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monies Is common among the Indian, 
Alrican, and Eskimo tribes. In the 
case of death-masks, the term is used 
for portrait casts, either of plaster 
or metallic toil, taken from the face 
of a dead person. .MasQneradc is a 
Tariation of the same word, used for 
masked balls or entertainments of a 
like nature, where the personages are 
disguised. 

Maskelyne, NevU (1732 - ISll), 
graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1754. In 1755 he took 
orders, but he had previously been 
led to turn ids attention to astronomy 
by the solar eclipse of 1748. In 1701 
he went to St. Efclena to observe the 
transit of Venus, and to detect, if 
po.ssible, the parallar of the fixed 
stars. Inl7G4,heacquiredthatknow’- 
ledge of nautical astronomy which 
led to the formation of the JVautical 
Almanac. In 1765 he was appointed 
astronomer-royal. Delambre dates 
the commencement of modern astro- 
nomical observation from M., who 
first gave a standard catalogue of stars. 

IV&on, Alfred Edward Woolley 
(6. 1865), novelist, has written many 
stories, of which the best arc : The 
Courtship of Maurice Buckler (1896), 
Miranda of the Balcony (1899), both 
of which have been dramatised by 
the author; The Four Feathers (1S02), 
Running IVater (1907), and The 
Broken Road (1907). These novels 
are all in the romantic vein. His 
oomedy. Colonel Smith, was produced 
in 1909. M. sat In the Liberal 
interest for Coventry in the House of 
Commons from 1906 until 1910, when 
he retired from active participation 
In politics. 

Mason, George Hemlng (1818-72), 
an English painter; spent some 
years in Rome, and whilst in that 
city painted his ‘ Ploughing in the 
Campagna.' His finest paintings 
arc ‘ The Evening Hymn ’ (1868) 
and ‘ Harvest Moon ' (1872), both 
ecenes from his native Staffordshire. 

Mason, John (1586-1635), governor 
of Newfoundland in 1006. In 1622 he 
obtained grants in Mariana (now N. 
Alassachusetts) and tlio provinee of 
Maine, and in 1629 in New Hamp- 
shire and Laconia. Bmled in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mason, Sir Josiah (1795-1881), an 
EngUsh pen-manufacturer; began life 
os a street-hawker, and after many 
and varied experiments set up a fac- 
tory for making steel pens, which 
proved eminently successful. Ho 
endowed an orphanage at Erdlngton. 
and also Sfason College, which is now 
a part of Biimlngham University. 

Mason, IVilliam (c. 1724 -97), an 
English poet, attended St. John's 
College, Cambridge. From 1754 ho 
held various livings In the Church. 


He was a profoimd admirer of Gray, 
who praised his dull classical tragedy 
Caractacus (1759), but pointed out 
also his plagiarisms and his gram- 
matical and other blunders. M. edited 
the Life and Letters of Gray (1774). 

Mason and Dixon’s Line, the 
boundary Une (lat. 39’ 43' 26-3' N.) 
separating Maryland from Pennsyl- 
vania. Mason and Dixon were two 
English astronomers who surveyed 
it between 1763 and 1767, and thus 
put an end to the disputes between 
the Baltlmores and Penns, the respec- 
tive proprietors of the two colonies. 
This lino was part of the boundary be- 
tween free and slave (Northern and 
Southern) states. Since 1820 it has 
been a popular name for the whole 
of that boundary. 

Mason City, the cap. of Cerro Gordo 
CO., Iowa, U.S.A., 115 m. N.N.E. of 
Des Moines. Its chief manufs. arc 
bricks, cement, and tiles. It has also 
foundries and machine shops. Pop. 
(1910) 11,230. 

Masonry, the art of building in 
stone in a similar manner to building 
in brick ; the fimdamental difference 
between masonry and briotovork 
(g.v.) being that in the former the 
stones are of irregular and hetero- 
geneous shape and size, as opposed to 
the uniform mass of bricks. This 
renders it very difficult in many oases 
to obtain a bond in the work, and the 
walls in most cases must be thicker 
than brick walls. Jlasonry, how- 
ever, from these features, is better 
suited to imposing and beautiful 
structures, as work of greater pro- 
jection can be included than is pos- 
sible In brickwork. The art of 
masonry is of great antiquity, the 
pyramids of Egypt being perhaps the 
most noteworthy examples in the 
world of masonry without mortar. 
The tools which a mason uses In- 
clude squares, hammers, ‘ boosters,’ 
chisels, sows, axes, picks, ‘ spal- 
ling * hammers, wedges, nippers, 
trammel heads, etc. The manner in 
which the stones are treated, cither 
before or after building, is deserWed 
In various technical terms. Scrab- 
bling is taking off the salient angular 
projections of the stone ; when the 
latter is used in this condition the 
work is called ‘ rustic ’ work. Ham- 


stone which has been roughly ieveueu, 
whilst plain uprk has been more accu- 
rately smoothed. Combed work has 
been treated by a steel scraper or 
‘ comb ’ ; boasted or droned work 
has parallel chisel marks, which do 
not extend quite across the surface, 
as in tooled work. Sunk work Is 
below the level of the sm-roundins 
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Btono, moulded xcorJc is work formed 
with a change of cnrvature, whilst. 
chisel draughted margins are smooth 
narrow spaces enclosing combed* 
boasted, or plain work. Rubbed 
work ia rubbed with another st 
and ^vith sand, water, etc,, wl 
polished work is brought to a 1 
polish. Wlien the foundation 
rock, tho walls can be begun at once. 
When there is a firm subsoil large 
flat stones having a greater Buper- 
ficial area than the walls themselves 
must form tho foundation, and where 
tho ground is marshy, piles sur- 
mounted by a concrete foundation 
course are necessary. All joints in 
M. must bo at right angles to the 
pressmo which they have to bear. 

Stone walls may bo divided into 
three main classes, according to the 
manner in which the stones are set 
up : rubble, block in course, and 
ashlar. . The first category Includes 
many and various methods, of which 
the chief are known as flint, random 
rubble. set drj% random rubble set in 
mortar, Kentish rag, random rubble 
built in courses, uncoursed, squared 
or ' sneoked * rubble built up to 
corses, and regular coursed rubble. 
Rubble * as a generic term means 
thinly bedded stone, generally less 
than 0 in. in depth ; when lb is of 
Irregular shape lb is ‘ random,* when 
squared into shape It Is said to be 
‘coursed.’ The various kinds of nibble 
walls tlius explain their composition 
by their names. In random rubble 
set in mortar tho bond is obtained 
by using one bond stone In every 
superficial yard In the face. In flint 
work, -srtndows and door-dressings, 
and groins, are set with brick or 
squared stone for strength and 
appearance. ‘ Kentish rag ’ is built 
oI a kind of unstratified sandstone 
which is found largely in Kent, and 
the blocks of which are usually 
roughly dressed to a polygonal form, 
SnecUs * are small stones which are 
inserted where required in snecked 
mbble to prevent long vertical joints. 
Block in course work is ma de of stones 
larger than those used for coursed 
rubble, with hammer-dressed faces, 
squared and brought to a good joint ; 
It resembles good coursed rubble or 
ashlar, and is very strong and dur- 
ahlo. Ashlar Is tho name given to 
carefully worked stones of more than 
12 in. ; owing to its heavy cost ashlar 
is backed either by brickwork or 
rubble. The backing should be 
built in cement mortar, and brought 
to a level at ©very bedjolnt of the 
ashlar, the facing of wluch may be 

? lain, rebated, or chamfered. See 
. O. Baker, Masonry Ccmstruction, 
1909 ; 0. F. and Q. F. Mitchell, 
Bricku'ork and MasonrVp 1908. 


Masonry, Free, see Freeiiasonbt. 
Maspero, Sir Gaston « CamiUo 
Charles (b. 1846), a French Egjrpto- 
loglst ; entered the Ecolo Normale 
Sup^re of Paris in 186,'). and be- 


year loou-oi, svuen iie was in iiigypi 
at the head of an archeeological mis- 
sion, which afterwards became the 
Institut Franoats de l*Arch6ologie 
Oriental. In 1881 he discovered many 
royal sarcophagi at Deir-ol-Bahari, 
and he made further discoveries in 
clearing the Temple of Kamak. M. 
founded and directed the Recueil 
de travaux, but his most valuable 
publication is Histoire ancienne 
des pcuples de VOrieni classique. 
1894-1900. 

Masque was a species of dramatic 
entertainment which reached its 
highest popularity in the reign of 
.Tames I., bht which was also a 
favourite diversion at the courts of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. ‘ Essen- 
tial masque,* says the Rev. Ronald 
Bayne, * was the appeal of the mo- 
ment to the eye and the ear, the blaze 
of colour and light, tho mist of per- 
fume, tho succession of rapidly chang- 
ing scenes and tableaux, crowded 
with wonderful and beautiful figures.* 
Many look to Italy for the origin of 
tho M., but it seems at least likely 
that it grew out of tho * mummings * 
which are heard of In England as early 
asl377. The growth of operaaccounts 
for the speedy waning of the M. ; in 
the latter pageantry and spectacular 
display were of supreme Importance, 
whilst In tho former these were 
rightly subordinated first of all to 
music and then also to character- 
drawing and plot. Ms. were played 
commonly before royalty and in the 
homes of tho nobility. Thus Darnel’s 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses was 
produced at Hampton Court in 1604, 
shortly after James’s accession — 
^hen,be it noted, Queen Anne and her 
ladies were the masquers — ^and The 
Masque of Queens of Ben Jonson was 
presented at \YliitebaU in 1609. The 
llTPuenceij also by Jonson, was per- 
formed in 1606 to celebrate the 
marriage of Essex with Frances 
Howard, whilst his Pleasure Recon- 
ciled (o Verfue was played at court pn 
Tw’clfth-night in 1G18, It was this 
libretto of Jonson, tho great master 

of the literary n . ■ ■ ' 

Milton’s Comus 
described as a •. 

there is no dancing nor disguise. 
Inigo J ones often design ed th e scenery, 
dresses, and mechanical contrivances ; 
such composers as Lanier and Ferra- 
bosco contributed the music, and the 
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dances were specially arranged by 
professors of the art. Money, time, 
and thought were freely lavished, the 
sole aim of the inventor being to 
multiply his gorgeous effects, and to 
make the spectacle as full and varied 
as he could. 

Masquerade, a fe.stive gathering, 
the participators in which all assume 
some disguise. The name suggests 
that when Ms. first came into vogue, 
the masque was a necessary part of 
tlie disguise. Ms. first appeared in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII.: 
they were introduced into France by 
Catharine de’ Medici. Fancy-dress 
balls are, it would seem, their modern 
development. 

Mass, the term used In physics to 
denote the quantity of matter in a 
body. Weight (q.i’.l, witli which it 
should not be confused, is propor- 
tioned to M. See Weight, Gravita- 
tion, Acceuiration, Inertia, and 
DTNAtnes. 

Mass (Lat. illissa), iferers now to 
the Eucharist service of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is hold to be a 
real offering in which Christ is the 
victim, and commemorates the cruci- 
fixion. Of old, the Eucharist service 
always included the communion of 
the faithful, while now only the 
officiating priest communicates. M. 
now may be eitlier Low, Chanted, or 
High, In the first a priest attended 
by acolytes reads the service; in the 
second the service is chanted, not 
read ; and In the third the priest is 
assisted by deacons, subdeaoons, and 
ministers. The M. includes, of course, 
the consecration, elevation, breaking, 
and communion of the Host and of 
the Chalice. The officiating priest 
wears five peculiar vestments, of 
which the colours vary with the occa- 
sion. A similar service is held by the 
Greek and Oriental churches. 

Mass, the Music of. has naturally 
been very largely influenced by the 
nature of the text. The Kyrte, Gloria, 
Credo, S 
Dei ail 
But th' 

very many more words than the other 
portions of the service, and the diffi- 
culty which confronts the composer 
is to avoid emphasising them in a 
way wholly disproportionate to their 
religious significance. St. Gregory 
Gollcoted many of the unisonal plain- 
song melodies. The beautiful Missa 
PapcB Marcelli of Palestrina averted 
the condemnation of polyphonic 
music which the Council of Treut 
was about to pass. Mozart and Haydn 
were masters of the instrumental 
mass, whilst the symphonic is cx- 

a uisitely represented by Beethoven’s 
rainatic Ma-ss in D. 

Massa, the cap. of the prov. of M. 


e Carrara, Italy, 26 m. K.W. ol Pisa, 
near the Gulf of Genoa. It is here 
that the Carrara marble quarries are, 
and silk is also manufactured. Pop. 
(com.) 26,500. 

Massa Lombarda, a vil. 18} m. \f. 
of Ravenna, Italy. Pop. 300U. 

Massachusetts, one of the N.E. 
states of U.S.A., often called the Bap 
State. Area 8266 sq. m. One of th® 
thirteen original states. Bounded on 
the W. by Vermont, N. by Ncir 
Hampshire, and S. by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. Eastern shore; 
washed by the Atlantic. Fine rocky 
coast with many bays, the lanrest 
Boston BayandHarhonr. Thebeauh- 
ful Berkshire hiUs are a favourite 
summer resort. Inland the country 
rises gradually, and numerons small 
lakes are a marked feature of the 
landscape. The climate is temperate, 
and the beauty of the spring and au- 
tumn In M. is notable. Agrionlturo 
was, in the first part of the last cen- 
tury, the primary industry, but in the 
middle and latter part a great tide 
of emigration towards the western 
states took place. To-day it is essen- 
tially a manufacturing , state, the 
cotton and boots and shoes indus- 
tries being of prior importance ; hut 
a largo trade is done m woollen 
and worsted goods, paper manufac- 
turing and sugar-refining. 
great seaport and the oldest m 
America, is the capital. 
are (Slouccster, Just beyond whJui lie 
the great cod fisheries ; Lowell, centre 
of cotton industry: Pi 5 tni 5 '’ta.,t'h'?n 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed (Ib^u), 
and Fall R.. a large seaport on Mt. 
Hope Bay, 50 m. from Boston. The 
Puritan ancestry has stUI a parked 
effect on the Inbabitante of this ™io, 

which is very conservative, ^d which 

has not been flooded, like i'*'® 
states, by German immigration, in 
its early days it prociucd a i>a^ b™" 
for its extreme religious 
and later the great Unitarian mo« 
made its headquarters la Bos 
The imports are large, and there 

great and growing export trade 
with England and Canada. in 
Boston, New York, and Newhaven 
Railway follows the coast-bno, Mi 
connects with the New York raliroj 
systems. The Boston Ceiitral Itau- 
way terminus is one of the largct 
railway termini in theworld. The ectu 
cational system is the best possmie, 

„?brva.rd and Boston _Hni«rd- 


I great fnetor in Now Englfljiti cduW* 

ion. The famous War 

nee was commenced in M.i and tut 
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victories of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill settled the fato of America. In 
the war of N. and S., M. was the state 
that took tho most active part, the 
feeling against slavery being very 
strong. The state Is well governed, 
and has a reputation for culture and 
advanced thought. It is one of tho 
most populous of tho New England 
Btate<5, and its power and influence is 
second only to New York state. Pop. 
(1910) 3,366,-116. 

Massachusetts, North American 
aborigines, members of the Algon- 
quin family. The original inhabi- 
tants of Iho state which bears their 
name. Only a small remnant remains 
of Iho tribe, a low type of humanity, 
and irresponsive to educational and 
religious influences. 

Massa e Carrara, a prov. in N.W. 
Tuscany, Italy, having part of its 
S.W. coast washed by tho Mediter- 
ranean. Area 687 sq. m. Pop. 
220,000. 

Massafra, a tn. in the prov. of 
Lecce, Italy, 10 m. N.W. of Taranto. 
Pop, 11,000. 

Massage may he looked upon as 
artifleial exercise, applied In illnesses 
and convalescence, when the usual 
innumei*ahle movements of the body 
exciting tissue metabolism are in 
abeyance or impossible, Tlic operator, 
passeur, masseur, masseuse, placing 
the patient in suitable positions, pro- 
ceeds to aid movements of the limbs 
and joints; to stroke, pinch, press, 
Imead the muscles. By this means 
the small muscles, cell tissue of all 
kinds, capillaries, etc., are agitated, 
and normal waste and repair of the 
healthy body promoted. M. has be- 
come a distinct branch of the medical 
art, and careful training as well os 
expert knowledge is essential for the 
trained operator, many of w’hora are 
Swedes or trained in Swedish schools. 
A modem extension is the application 
of vibration, especially to joints in 
cases of rheumatoid affections, by 
mechanical or electric vibrators. The 
treatment has become usual in ner- 
vous ailments such as sciatica, neuritis, 
neuralgia, in insomnia, and after 
fracture of a limb. It has become 
usual as a treatmeut for obesity, and 
as exhilaration or refreshment of the 
body in cases of persons of sedentary 
occupations, w’hen it is taken in con- 
junction w’ith tho Turkish bath. It 
has always been used by atlUctes, 
and was in regular use among the 
Greeks. 

Massagetts, a warlike people of 
Central Asia, N. of the Jaxartes (the 
Araxes of Herodotus) and the Sea of 
Aral. It was in an expedition against 
them that Cyrus the Great was de- 
feated and slain. 

Massa-Marittima, a small cathedral 
IX 


city, 27 J m. S.W. of Siena in the 
prov. of Grosseto, Italy. Zinc and 
lignite arc mined. Pop, (com.) 18,000. 

Massena, a vil. 35 m. N.E. of 
Ogdensburg, St. LawTenco co., New 
York, U.S.A. Chief industries are 
connected with flour, lumber, paper, 
aluminium. Pop. (1910) 2951. 

Massena, Andrd, Duo de Rivoll, 
Prince d’Essling (1756 -1817), a 
French marshal, was a wme mer- 
chant’s son. In 1775 he joined the 
Royal-Italien. In 1795 he captured 
OnegUo and drove the Piedmontese 
from the heights of Saorgio. The fol- 
lowing year he enabled Sch6ror to win 
the battle of Loano against the Aus- 
trians and Sardinians. So brilliant 
were his successes during the cam- 
paign of 1796-97 that Napoleon 
called him * L'enfant ch6ri de la 
Victoire.* From that time on\vard, till 
he was repulsed by Wellington in 
Spain (lSlO-11), his career was one 
long triumphal progress, and honours 
fell thick and fast upon him. In 1805 
he received his marshal’s baton. Hav- 
ing assured to Joseph Bonai)arte the 
possession of tho Neapolitan cro^vn 
(1806), ho was put in command of the 
left w'ing of tho * Grand Arrado ' in 
Poland, and W’as accorded the title of 
Due do Bivoli for the splendid ser- 
vices he rendered against tho Russian 
foo. His proudest title, that of Prince 
d’Essling, was given in recognition of 
his brilliunt generalship at Eckmiihl, 
EssUng, and Wagram. After his 
Spanish campaign (1811), the failure 
of which he attributed with some 
justice to the insubordination of Noy, 
Junot, and other of his lieutenants, 
M. was never again entrusted with 
any responsible command. It is 
better to forget the greed, avarice, 
and lax morality which characterised 
his private life, and to remember only 
his military genius, which ranks with 
tho highest. 

Massenet, JuIesEmUoFr6deric(lS42- 
1912), a French composer, attended 
tho Paris ConserNTitoire, and won the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1863. His 
orchestral suites, eutitled Scenes de 
Bal and Seines Hongroises, were com- 
posed during travels in Germany and 
Hungary. Among his song books are 
Podmes d’avril. Formes d’un soir, and 
Chanson des hois d’Aniaranthe. Tho 
following of his dramatic works have 
been performedatthe Op6ra Comique: 
ilfanon (1884), perhaps tho most 
popular; Weriher (1893), and Sapho 
(1897); whilst Le Cid (1885) and 
ThaXs (1894) were first produced at 
the Op6ra. This indefatigable com- 
poser has also written two beautiful 
sacred dramas, Marie 3Iadelein€ 
(1873) and Eve (1875). The opera en- 
titled Ls Jongleur de Noire Dame 
(1903) nobly illustrates the grace, 
E 
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wealth of melody, and oharmlnj 
emotionalism of his mnsio. 

Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), a poet, 
born near Tring, Herts. As a boy he 
worked in a silk factory, but in 1843 
he came to London, where he was 
taken up by Maurice and Kingsley. 
His first book was published in 1851, 
and this was followed by four others : 
a selection from these was published 
in 1889, entitled My Jjyrical Life. 
Later he wrote and lectured on 
spiritualism, and produced prose 
works on the origin of myths and 
mysteries in The Book of Beyinnings, 
1881; I'he Natural Genesis, 1883; and 
Ancient Egypt: the Light of the World, 
1907. Ho also wrote a book on the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Massicot, yellow oxide of lead, the 
monoxide, PbO, sp. gr. 9‘3., occurs 
native, but generally prepared by 
heating lead or white lead in air up to 
about 600° C. Mostly used in the 
manufacture of red lead, the dioxide, 
and as a pigment. 

Massillon, a city of Stark co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., SO m. S. by B. of Cleveland. 
In this region large quantities of coal 
are found and white sandstone is 
quarried. It is also engaged in blast- 
ing and iron manuf. Pop. (1910) 
13,879. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste (1663- 
17421, a French bishop, joined the 
congregation of the Oratory, and 
after lecturing at P6zcnas and Mont- 
brlson, entered the priesthood at 
Vleime in 1692. Seven years later, at 
the king’s own request, he preached 
the Advent sermons at Versailles. 
The greater part of his life was passed 
in Paris, where he was principal of the 
seminary of Saint Magloire, but in 
1717 he accepted the bishopric of 
Clermont. His sermons were remark- 
able for their tender compassion and 
tor their freedom from dogmatic dis- 
putation; among the finest are those 
on The small number of the Chosen, on 
The death of the Sinner, and on 'The 
Prodigal Son. Among his contem- 
poraries he was famous because he 
had pronounced the funeral oration 
on Louis XIV. Posterity cherishes 
his Betti Car&me, a volume of sermons 
preached before Louis XV. 

Massinger, Philip (1583 - 1640), a 
dramatist, came to London about 
1606, and soon acquired fame as a 
playwright. In his earlier days, from 
1613, ho wrote in collaboration with 
John Fletcher until the death of the 
latter twelve years later, and one of 
their most successful efforts was Txco 

. . '■* s sup* 

; ; plays 

written by M. aloneare : The Dutceof 
Milan, The Bondman, The Parliament 
of Love, The Roman Actor, The Picture, 
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The Emperor of the East, The Rene- 
gado, A New Way to Pay Old Belts, 
The Maid of Honour, The Great Duke 
of Florence, The Unnatural Combat, 
The Guardian, The Bashful Lover, and 
The City Madam. The best colico- 
tion of his works is that edited by 
Cunningham (1867). According to 
Lamb, M. wrote ' with that equability 
of all the passions that made his Eng- 
lish style the purest and most free 
from violent metaphors and harsh 
constructions of any of the drama- 
tists who were his contemporaries.’ 
M.’s knowledge of the technique of 
the drama was great, but, while the 
construction of his plays leaves little 
to be desired, his characters are often 
lifeless. 

fy^ssingham, Henry William (i. 
1860), an English Journalist, was edu- 
cated under Dr. Jessop at Nonriob 
Grammar School. After serving on 
the staff of two local newspapers, the 
Norfolk News and the Dailv Press, 
Norwich, he acted as editor in turn of 
the National Press Agency, the Star, 
the Daily Chronicle, and since 1907 of 
the Nation. He has been ihe special 
parliamentary repre-sentativo of the 
Daily News, and has published Labour 
and Protection. 

Masson, a vil. on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Labelle co., Quebec, 
Canada. 

Masson, Antoine (1630 - 1700), a 
French engraver and painter, born 
near Orleans. He became engraver- 
in-ordinary to the king. His engrav- 
ings excel in the representation of 
colour and texture, but are marked 
by a peculiar style of executing hair. 
His original portraits are of consider- 
able merit. One of his best prints h 
Titian’s ‘ Disciples at Emmaus.’ 

Masson, David (1822-1907), a man 
of letters, began his literary career 
in 1844 with an article in Fraser's 
Magazine. Three years later ho settled 
in London and oontrlbuted to many 
reviews. In 1853 ho was appointed 
I professor of English literature at 
University College, London, and in 
1865 ho went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity to occupy the same chair. Frpm 
1859 lor eighteen years ho edited 
Macmillan's Magazine. During many 
years ho was engaged upon a monu- 
mental Life of Milton, narrated in 
connection with the political, ccolo- 
siastical, and literary history of Ids 
time, the six volumes of which ap- 
pearad between 1859 and 1880. In 
[ 1874 he edited the poetical works pi 
Milton, and ho edited also the works 
of Goldsmith (1869) and Do Qulnccy 
(1890). In 1893 he was appolntou 
historiographer-royal for Sootlanu. 
There is no biography, but Memorta 
of London in the Forties (1908) is 
autobiographical. 
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Masson, George Joseph Gustave 
(1819-83), an educational writer, 
bom in London ; educated at Tours, 
graduating in the Universltd de 
i'ranoe in 1837: came to England as 
a tutor, 1847. He was French 
master at Harrow School (1865-88) 
and Vaughan librarian from 1869. 
He contributed to the Atlienaum and 
the Saturday Review, and issued : La 
Lyre Franeaise, 1867; Early Chronieles 
of Europe and France, 1879 ; The 
Huguenots, 1881. 

Massonia, a genus of bulbous 
plants (order Liliaceao). M. amygda- 
lina is almond scented. 

Massorah, a term applied to a body 
of work on the Hebrew O.T. It was 
the work of a body of trained scholars, 
named Massoretes, and consists of 
two parts. The Maasoretio text, 
which is represented by all our 
Hebrew MSS., has for its object the 
preservation of the traditional con- 
sonantal text and the fixing of its 
pronunciation by the most scrupn- 
lously careful system of vowel-points 
and accents. The compilation of 
notes, to which the name M. is usually 
applied, deals with difficulties and 
peculiarities of the text and with 
variant readings. From the 6th to 
the 9th centuries the M. is anony- 
mous, but in the 10th century it is 
connected with the names of Ben 
Asher of Tiberias and Ben Naphthall. 
See Jacob ben Hayyim's Romberg 
Bible, 1624 : Elias Levita’s Massoreth 
ha-Massorelh (both translated and 
edited by Ginsburg), 1867 ; Bux- 
torf's Tiberias, 1620 ; and Giusburg’s 
edition of the Massorah (4 vols.), 
1880-1906 : tho Masoretio edition of 
the Hebrew Bible ^894) ; and the 
introduction to this (1897). 

Massowab, or Massaua, a fortified 
seaport, cap. of tho Italian colony of 
Eritrea, Abyssinia, on a small sterile 
coral island in the Red Sea, 1 m. in 
olroumferenoe and 200 yds. from the 
mainland. It Is connected -ivith the 
shore by an embankment containing 
the water conduit. There is a good 
harbour between the Island and the 
mainland, and an active trade is 
carried on with Arabia, Suez, India, 
etc. It is the chief port for Abyssinia 
and the Sudan, and exports pearls, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, jewels, coffee, 
tobacco, hides, etc. It is very hot 
and unhealthy. Pop. 8000 (about GOO 
Europeans). 

Master : 1. The chief or president 
of a society, guild, corporation, or 
association, as tho Master of Trinity 
College, the master of a masonic lodge 
(see Freemasonry), the Master of tho 
Stationers’ Company, and tho Grand 
Master of Malta, 2. In the navy, an 
officer who ranks immediately above 
a lieutenant, and who navigates the 


ship under the direction of the cap- 
tain. 3. In commercial navigation, 
the captain of the ship (skipper is 
used in the Merchant Shipping Act 
for tho captain of a fishing vessel), 
or person entrusted with tho care and 
navigation of the ship and cargo. He 
must be a properly Qualified person, 
and upon him is the responsibility 
of having a proper crew and equip- 
ment. He enjoys very tvide powers, 
e,g. he may hypothecate, sell, tran- 
ship, or jettison the cargo when oir- 
oumstanoes warrant any such course 
or courses beiugtaken (see BoTTOimT, 
Hypothecation, Respondentia). 
He has the same rights as an ordinary 
seaman, e.g. a maritime lien, to re- 
cover his wages and disbursements 
made within his authority as M. See 
also Merchant Shipping. 

Master and Servant. Tho relation- 
ship of master and servant has been 
profoundly altered during the last 
century by tho passing of the Fac- 
tory Acts, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
Truck Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, 
and the Acts repealing the combina- 
tion laws (see under ail these speciflo 
titles). Formerly the relationship, 
though nominally contractual, was 
purely one-sided, the servant perforce 
accepting as tho inevitable incidents 
of his service all thechancesof sickness, 
accident, sweated labour, and low 
pay. At tho present day, though there 
is still room for considerable ameliora- 
tion, tho position of a servant, so far 
as precautions for his safety and 
hyglenlo surroundings, and (in some 
cases) the rate of his wages are con- 
cerned, marks a great advance in 
social reform. There is, however, one 
outstanding and continuing disad- 
vantage which seems to be almost 
Inherent in most contracts of service 
other than those backed by the 
owerful sanction of a trade union 
oyoott, and that is, that a servant 
has no guarantee that ho will not be 
dismissed at a moment’s notice, or, at 
all events, at such notice as gives 
him but httlo time or opportunity 
of seeking a fresh situation. Whether 
this matter ivUi ever bo remedied 
depends entirely upon how far future 
public opinion is prepared to endorse 
those socialistic ideas which would 
limit the controlling power of capital 
in the interests of labour in such a 
way as to introduce a real mutuality. 

The terms of a contract of service 
may be either oral or in ivriting, 
unless the term of servfce exceeds 
one year, when tho contract to bo 
enforceable must be In writing (see 
Contract, Frauds, Statute op). 
In the absence of express or implied 
terms or custom to tho contrary, 
most classes of servants are under- 
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stood to to emploj'od tor a year, and 
neither party can terminate tlie con- 
tract before the year has expired. 
For the most part, however, the 
lenpth ot notice is ruled by trade 
custom, Yi-hieh may vary in different 
cases, c.q. domestic servants are as a 
rule entitled to one month’s notice 
or to a month’s wages in lieu ot 
notice. Groonrs and stablemen paid 
by the week are probably entitled to 
a week’s notice, even though nothing 
is said on either side as to the term 
of the engagement. Clerks engaged 
by the week or month or paid by the 
week or month are entitled to a 
week’s or month’s notice respectively, 
but if employed at a yearly salary, a 
clerk is, according to a popuiar notion, 
entitled in the absence ot custom to 
the contrary to three months’ notice, 
at whatever intervals of time his 
salary may happen to be paid. 
Apparently commercial travellers, 
tutors, governesses, assistant school- 
masters, sub-editors, and reporters 
are entitled to three months’ notice, 
but it is generally undemtood that 
news agency pressmen in the law 
coiwts are only entitled to one 
month’s notice. Editors are entitled 
to six months’ notice as a general 
rule. Obviously it is to the ad- 
vantage of the servant to got the 
length of notice expressed in the 
contract if he can, rather than leave 
the matter to the uncertain de- 
cision of a Jury. It is to bo under- 
stood that no notice is required in the 
case of dismissal for disobedience to 
proper orders, dishonest conduct, 
dnmkenness, inoompetcncy, per- 
manent disablement, and, generally, 
conduct incompatible with his duties 
towards the master. The question of 
what conduct is incompatible with 
duty depends on the facts of each 
parlioular case; a seaman could get 
drunk in public off duty but not, for 
example, a schoolmaster. 

The wrongful termination by a 
master of the engagement renders 
him liable to an action ot damages 
for wrongful dismissal ; but in the 
great majority of cases the action is 
next to useless, for the measure of 
damages is no more than the loss of 
pay during the period for which notice 
ought to have been given ; and this 
will not ordinarily be a very high rate 
except in the case of well-paid com- 
mission agents, managing directors, 
and the like. There is no obligation 
on a master to give reasons for dis- 
missal unless called upon to justify 
his action in a court of law. In the 
case of domestic servants it is to be 
noted that if the master chooses to 
pay a month’s wages instead of giving 
notice the servant has no claim for 
board or maintenance. (As to con- 


tracts of service with infant em- 
ployees, see Contracts, Infancy.) 
Under the Truck Acts, a master i? 
forbidden to pay manual workers’ 
wagesingoods or kind: but these Acts 
do not apply to agricultural labourers 
(whoso low rate of wage.s is ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that 
they live practically rent free), 
domestic servants, and a few others. 
Fines may not be inflicted on a 
servant ns a rule, except by express 
agreement, though it is obvious most 
servants have no voice in the matter. 
Legally women employees and young 
persons (under eighteen) can only be 
fined, if at all, up to the amount of 
damage sustained by the employer 
through the employer’s delinquency. 

The contract of service implies n 
number of duties on either side. The 
master is bound to indemnify the 
servant against all responsibility for 
acts done in the course of employment 
and o.stensibly for the benefit of the 
master: while conversely, the master 
is liable tor everythinghisservantdoes 
in such circumstances (for gui facii 
per alium facii per se). A servant may 
not make .a secret profit at his 
ma.ster’s expense (see CosunssiON, 
Secret), a master is not bound to 
pay the cost of medical attendance 
for his servant, though, ns a rule, 
well-to-do masters have done so in 
the past. Since the passing of the 
National Insurance Act many have 
thought themselves justified in ab- 
staining from the moral duty. But 
in any case, a master must continue 
the payment of wages to a servant 
during merely temporary sickness. 
As to a master’s statutory liability 
generally for injuries sustained by his 
servant in the course of employment 
(see under EsiriAiTEnS’ LiAlULlTr and 
WORKJIEN’S COMFENS.VTION). 

There is no obligation on a master 
to give a servant a character ; but If 
he do BO he must give it in good faith. 
A good charaotor given to a servant 
who is bad to the knowledge of the 
master may well render the master 
liable to an action for damages at the 
suit of a second master. . TOiero a 
master suspects his servant of theft, 
his best course is to dismiss him with- 
out reasons if ho cannot prove the 
theft: but if ho suspects the servant 
of having the stolen property in Ins 
possession he should got out a search 
warrant from the police, for he may 
not himself search his servants’ boxes 
or other private receptacles. In the 
bankruptcy of a master, all wages or 
salaries of servants or clerks for 
services rendered during the four 
months prior to the date ot tho re- 
ceiving order, up to £30, and all wages 
of labourers or workmen not exceed- 
ing £25 for services rendered during 
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two months prior to that date, have 
priority in the distribution of assets. 

Master of Arts. The university 
degree next above the bachelor (see 
Degrees in Arts). The word 
magister originally had the signi- 
ficance of ‘ teacher,* and the term 
was nsed in medireval nniversities of 
the holder of the liccniia dveentit or 
right to teach. It is now mainly tised 
in England in the faculty of arts, 
“ gree in other 
E doctor. The 
is abbreviated 

to Id.A. 

Master of the Ceremonies, see 
Ceremonies, ISLvster of the. 

Master of the Rolls, see Rolls, 
IMaster of the. 

Masterton, a bor. tn. of Wairarapa 
Korth CO., North Is., New Zealand, 
60 m. N.E. of Wellington. Pop. 5000. 

Mastic, the r.sin produced by a 
small tree (Pistacia Icnliscus). It 
occurs in small grains or tears which 
are soluble in rectified spirit and oil 
of turpentine, and ore Used in the 
man nf nature of varnishe.s. 

Mastiff, a typically British dog 
bred to its present t>"pe for sporting 
purposes, but now kept only as a 
guard or pet. It is usually docile and 
good-tempered, and It is very power- 
ful and fiercely courageous. The 
head is large and broad, the muzzle 
deep, square, and broad, the ears 
small, and the eyes wide apart. The 
fore legs are straight and strong, and 
the hind quarters broad and \vidc. 
Brlndlo was the original colour, but 
fa^vns are common. The cars and 
muzzle are black, and there is black 
round and between the eyes. The 
coat is short and close. 

Mastodon, a fossil primitive ele- 
phant, belonging to the Pliocene and 
aliocenc periods, and of a simpler 
tyv^ than the mammoth. The name 
(Gk. ftao-Tos, breast, and o5ovs, tooth) 
was given by Cuvier on account of the 
nipple-shaped tuberculations on the 
teeth. Ms. have been found in many 
.parts of the world. The earlier types, 
knovm as long-cUinned Ms. (or 
(Tctrabelodon) have two pairs of 
tusks, the lower jaw being prolonged 
to support the under pair. 

Masudi, Abul Hassan AU (d. 9571, an 
Arabian historian, born at Bagdad, 
hluch of his life was spent In travel, 
and he visited Per.sia, Ceylon, Mada- 
gascar, Cliina, Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, collecting materials in every 
place. His chief work was riniiaZs (30 
Tols.), but lie is best known by his his- 
torical narrative entitled Meadoiv-s of 
Gold and Mmes of Gems. A French 
translation by de Meynard was com- 
pleted in 1877. 

Masulipaiam, a seaport in the 
Kistna dist., Madras, British Indio, 


215 m. N.E. of Madras. Tho town 
used to be famous for its chintzes, 
but its trade has lessened consider- 
ably^ and vessels have to anchor 
outside the port. Fop. about 39,500. 

Matabele, a branch of the Zulu 
Kafiirs, S. Africa. They originally 
lived in Natal, but in 1827 left it for 
the Transvaal under the leadership 
of a chief named Umsilikatze. Here 
th^ had ten years of conquest, sub- 
duing the Mashona, Makalaka, and 
other tribes, and in 1837 , when driven 
out by the Boers, they had an 
enormous army recruited from all the 
conquered tribes. They then settled 
in the rich plains between the Zam- 
bezi and Limpopo Rs., and estab- 
lished a military despotism over the 
leRser nations. Their only occupations 
were war and hunting, and their fre- 
quent raids upon ^lashonaland led to 
an outbreak of war with Great Britain 
from October to November 1893, re- 
sulting in the defeat of the Matahclc 
and the capture of Bulawayo. They 
are now engaged in cattle breeding 
and agriculture. 

Mataboleland, or Matabililand, a 
country in tho interior of British S. 
Africa, forming a provinceofSouthern 
Rhodesia. Much of the surface con- 
sists of rich plains, traversed from 
S.W. to N.E. by .the Matoppo and 
Izimuntc Mts., and watered by tribu- 
taries of the Zambezi, Lundi, and 
Limpopo Rs. There is much mineral 
wealth, c.sppcinlly gold. Cereals, 
cotton, and sugar are grown, and 
there are largo tracts of forest, while 
cattle and sheep are bred in the 
districts free from the tsetse fly. Cap. 
Buluwayo. Area 70,800 sq. m. Pop. 
about 227,000. 

Matadi, a riv. port of Belgian 
Congo, on 1, b. of Congo below lowest 
falls, opposite Vivi. The cap. of a 
dist. and starting place of Congo 
Railway. Pop. 1500 (150 Europeans). 

Matador, see Bull- fight. 

Matagalpa, a dept, in the centre of 
Nicaragua. Its chief productions are 
coflee and tobacco. The capital is 
Matagalpa. 

.. jjj state of 

■■ on tho S. bank 
opposite Brown- 
ville, Texas. It export.^ liides, wool, 
horses, and specie. Pop. 18,000. 

Matamoros Izucar, a tn. in the state 
of I^ebla, Mexico, 36 m. S.W. of 
Puebla, Pop. 8000. 

Matanzas: 1. A prov. of Cuba, 
bounded by Havana, Santa Clara, and 
Florida Strait. Largely mountainous 
especially in the N.: watered by the 
Yumuri, San Juan, Palma, and 
Sagua Rs. In tho S. is tho great 
swamp, Gran Ci6naga Occidental de 
Zapata. Sugar, cereals, fruit, cotton, 
and tobacco are grown. Area 3700 
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sq. m. Pop. 255,308. 2. Cap. ol 

above prov. on Matanzas Bay, and 
the San Juan and Yumuri Es. Has 
large sugar factories, and exports 
sugar and other produce. Pop. 04,385. 

Matapan, Cape, in Greece, is the 
southernmost point of Morea, 36° 22' 
N. lat. 

Malapedia, a vll. of Bonaventnre 
CO., Quebec, Canada. Pop. 2000. 

Mataram, the cap. of the island of 
Lombok, Dutch East Indies, situated 
near the W. coast. 

Matariyeh, a vU. of Lower Egypt, 
5 m. N.E. of Cairo. It is built on the 
site of the ancient town of On or 
Heliopolis. 

Mataro, a city in the prov. of 
Barcelona, Spain, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Its cliief manufs. are cotton 
and woollen goods, chemicals, glass, 
and soap. Pop. 20,000. 

Matches began to supersede the old 
flint and steel, or tinder box, method 
of obtaining fire in the early part of 
the 19th century. Tinder, or dried 
cotton flbre, had been partly replaced 
by paper soaked in saltpetre, and 
largely by wood tipped mth sulphur. 
In 1805 M. Chancel succeeded in ren- 
dering the erratic spark of flint and j 
steel unnecessary. He coated the sul- 
phur wltha paste of chlorateof potash, 
sugar, and gum, which ignited on 
touching concentrated sulphurio acid 
conveniently carried soaked in as- 
bestos fibre. This may bo considered 
as the co mm encement ol research for 
a chemical means of obtaining flame 
simply, rapidly, and conveniently. 
Phosphorus, which inflames at ordl- 
uary temperatures when dry and ex- 
posed to the air, was experimented 
^vith, but with little success at first. 
The ' Lucifer ’ was tipped with the 
chlorate ol potash paste 'svlth anti- 
mony sulphide and ignited by friction 
on sand-paper. In 1827 ‘ Congreves ’ 
came into use, the tips being of sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and chlorate of 
potash, or of phosphorus and nitre, 
slight friction only being required. 
By about 1830 commercial raanu- 
factme was started, the industry 
centreing in Austria and Germany. 
The danger attending the use of 
matches Igniting on slight friction and 
also the diseases, chiefly necrosis of 
the Jaw, resulting from fumes in the 
use ol phosphorus in factories, next 
claimed attention. In 1845 amor- 
phous phosphorus (g.p.) was dis- 
covered by Von Schrbtter of Vienna, 
and used in 1855 by Lundstrbm of 
Sweden in ‘ safety ’ matches, patented 
in England by Bryant and May. The 
phosphorus was transferred from the 
■M. tip to the frictional surface on the 
box, friction elsewhere not igniting 
(he M. Amorphous phosphorus is 
innocuous in processes of manufac- 
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ture, but white phosphorus being 
cheaper Is still largely used. Factory 
inspection, leading to strict attention 
to cleanliness and ventilation, has im- 
proved conditions and practically 
removed chance of disease. It still 
remains, however, to find a com- 
pletely safe hut equally economical 
substitute. In Belgium, where M. 
manufacture has attained great 
dimensions, the government offered a 
prize for such a substitute, which re- 
sulted in the use by many manu- 
facturers of phosphorus sesquisul- 
phlde. This substance is barely as 
satisfactory; its use may be recog- 
nised In M. which require much 
‘ striking,’ and the consequent wear- 
ing away of the frictional surface. 
The clilef Improvements have been in 
minor yet quite important directions: 
the prevention of brittleness and 
, breaking off of the head; the falling 
off of the hot ‘ cinder ' after ignition: 
the coating of the wood near the head 
with material (formerly sulphur, now 
paraflin wax or stearine), so as to 
insure ignition of the wood; coating 
the lower wood with material c.g. 
salt), to prevent burning or too rapid 
burning. The vesta is practically a 
small taper with ignition tip. Puses, 
for outdoor use in winds, at one time 
popular with smokers, have a further 
addition to the Ijead consisting of 
charcoal and nitre, give a florccly 
burning flame. 

Ignition paste . — The substances 
used are known chemically as oxidis- 
ing agents, substances which readily 
part with oxygen, and reducing agents, 
or substances which readily combine 
with oxygen: one for the M. tip, the 
other for the frictional surface. In- 
gredients and proportions, etc., are 
trade secrets or patents, hut among 
oxidlsers are : chlorate of potasli, 
bi-chromate of potash, manganese 
peroxide, nitre, nitrate, and red oxide 
of lead; reducers : wlilte and amor- 
phous (red) phosphorus, sulphide of 
antimony, and certain sulphocy-anides 
and thiosulphates. As a sample mix- 
ture, chlorate of potash, bicln-oniato 
of potash, antimony sulphide and red 
lead for the M. tip: amorphous phos- 
phorus and antimony sulphide for 
frictional surface. In addition glue or 
dextrine, sand, powdered glass, whit- 
ing, and various colouring matters arc 
used. 

Manufacture has attained enor- 
mous proportions and extended to 
many countries. The Industry tends 
to move naturally to regions where 
timber is readily available ; thus in- 
creasing in Norway and Sweden where 
pine (white and yellow) forms largely 
the natural forest. England and Bel- 
gium import timber and have largo 
factories. Germany, Austria, France, 
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and TJ.S.A., also export largely. In 
France the manulaotnre is a farmed 
government monopoly: In U.S.A. 
taxes and duties have led to trust 
monopoly. Splints: ol pine and aspen. 
The wood is worked when green, and 
the operation completely carried out 
by special and ingenious machinery, 
tinning out millions ol splints per 
day. Logs of caloulatod size areplacod 
on a turning lathe; a knife acting on 
the full len^h and advancing at each 
rotation cuts off a ribhon. The rib- 
bons are packed together and out 
into long bands as broad os the length 
of a M. The hands are then fed into 
a machine which rapidly jerks them 
forward, each movement being the 
breadth of a M., while a synchronised 
knife cuts completely through. The 
M., after being dried, are silted and 
arrayed by machinery and fed into 
dipping frames. Another method is 
to feed them on to a running bell at 
tegular intervals, the hell being after- 
wards coiled. In frame or coil the M. 
may be double length, each end being 
dipped. After complete drying, they 
are dipped in parafUn and afterwards 
in the ignition paste, being finally 
dried again in drying chambers. This 
may ho called the Swedish method, 
and la used on the continent. In 
Britain, V. L. Long’s machinery i.s 
used which deals ivlth blocks whlcli 
are out by two slicings, vertical and 
horizontal. By this method practic- 
ally hall as many splints per day can 
be turned out: up to 17,000,000. 
Round splints are split by circular 
cutters in rows ; from these they aro 
pushed by rods into slightly smaller 
holes in an endless band; after dipp- 
ing in paraffin, they are carried over a 
synchronously moving roller covered 
with Ignition paste, dried, punched 
out, and automatically packed. Boxes: 
Machinery shaves off from blocks 
skillets of correct size and scores them 
ready tor bending. The remaining 
operations of box-making, labelling, 
and packing are carried out by female 
labour with that marvellous skill and 
rapidity which characterises such 
mechanical acts when performed 
daily over years. 

Matchlock, see Fireaiuis andGDNS. 

Mate, in navy, a term generally 
applied to any person who is an 
assistant or deputy in any work. In 
the navy the term is now applied only 
to petty officers who do not hold His 
Majesty’s commission, e.g., boat- 
swain’s M. In the mercantile marine, 
however, the M. occupies the position 
of an officer in the navy. The first M. 
ranks as the chief officer, and is second 
only to the master ol the vessel. Most 
merchant ships carry second or third 
Ms., and in some cases even a fourth. 

Matt, or Paraguay Tea, the dried 


leaves of the Brazilian holly {Ilex 
paraguariensis), an evergreen shrub, 
grown in ' yerbales ’ in Paraguay and 
Brazil. The best quality of M. {caa 
cuys) is made from the unexpended 
buds ; the second {caa-miri) from 
leaves from which the midrib has been 
removed, and the third {eaa-gemi, or, 
verva dos polos) from the whole leaf. 
The leaves are infused in water and 
sugar, and either milk or lemon added 
to the liquid, which is rather bitter in 
taste, but has restorative qualities. 

Matchuala, a tn. in the state of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, 100 m. N. of 
San Luis. Silver is mined in the 
Vicinity. Pop. about 15,000. 

Matelioa Is., a tn. in the Marches, 
Italy, 22 m. W.S.W. of Macrata. 
Pop. (com.) 7000. 

Matera, a tn. in the prov, of Po- 
tenza, Italy, 34 m. W.N.W. of 
Taranto. It has a picturesque situa- 
tion and is close to the troglodyte 
caves of Monte Soaglioso, still used 
as dwelling-places. It manufs. 
leather. Pop. 17,000. 

Materialism is the philosophy of 
the material, as opposed to the idea- 
Ustio or spiritual, basis of life, which 
regards all phenomena, real and 
abstract, as explicable by physical 
science. It regards matter as the 
one ultimate fact, ‘ uncrcatahle a® 
it is indestructible ’ (Vogt), and 
mind as a product of matter. The 
obvious objections are (1) that, as 
(laird points out, the recognition of 
the existence of matter presupposes 
the existence of mind as the medium 
of such recognition; and (2) that, 
taking e.g. imagination as one par- 
ticular aspect of consciousness, the 
mind can originate an idea when 
wholly abstracted b-om matter, 
whilst matter cannot originate an 
idea when abstracted wholly from 
mind. Recent research in phy- 
siology, however, certainly confirms 
the materialistic hypothesis of the 
relation between neurosis and psy- 
chosis, thus giving an enhanced 
value to sensuous perception as the 
fundamental source of cognition. 
But it offers no justification for the 
belief of the 18th century French 
school of sceptic enoyclopiedists, that 
mental experience, faculty, idea, and 
function are merely transformed 
sense-experience. M. Is to bo found 
in all philosophical systems, from 
ancient Buddhism and Greek Epi- 
cureanism and scepticism doivn to 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Comte, and Mill, and later Huxley, 
Spencer, and Haeckel. M. flourished 
in Europe during the 18th century 
under Bo la Mettrie and Holbaoh 
as a reaction against Christian 
mystic-idealism, and during the 19th 
century under Moleschott and Biich- 
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ner as a reaction against the idealism 
of Kant and Hege). See Sully’s 
■ Evolution ’ (Encv- Brit), Lange’s 
TIistory of Materialism, and G. H. 
Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind. 

Materia Medina, a branch of medical 
science dealing in as complete a 
manner as possible ■noth the history, 
preparation, properties, and uses of 
the materials used in medical pre- 
scriptions. In most countries there 
are otHcial publications, e.g. British 
Pharmacopceia, by the General Medi- 
cal Council. This has been rendered 
necessary to combat medicoval super- 
stitious remedies as well as tliose of 
modem quacks, and indirectly is 
supported by law. An official list 
of drugs contains only those which 
have passed the test of experience, 
and of which the knowledge is suffi- 
cient to render them sate in use. 
Many good dmgs are introduced and 
in regular use before official sanction ; 
proprietary medicines may or may 
not appear, but generally consist of 
official drags in a patent compounded 
form. The subject of M. M. is very 
wide. Its most important branch 
deals with the preparation of drugs 
in the pure state, and the recognition 
of adulterations : this comes under 
the head of Pharmacy. Pharma- 
cology, another branch, deals with 
the physiological action of drugs on 
the living body, in large and small 
doses, in health and disease, and of 
the chemical form, solution, etc., in 
which best a dmin istered tor assimi- 
lation by the body. Toxicology 
confines itself to drugs of toxic or 
poisonous action, and ascertains 
particularly the range of ‘ safe 
doses.’ Ail these merge into Thera- 
peutics, whiqh is the everyday 
business and concerns of the medical 
practitioner. Classification of drugs 
is very varied and overlapping ; 
•chiefly there is the ordinary chemical 
arrangement, and their therapeutic 
action ; e.g. alkaloids, salts, infu- 
sions ; and tonics, sedatives, stimu- 
lants, etc. 

Mate-Szalka, a tn. in the com. of 
Szatmnr, Hungary, 44 m. N.E. of 
Debreezin. Pop. 5500. 

Mattre, Ermengau (e. 1250-1322), 
a Provencal writer, bom at Bdziers ; 
spent the latter part of his life in the 
monastery of Bfiziers. His great work, 
the Breviari d’Amor, was begun in 
12S8. It has been published in 
2 vols. by Azais (1802, 1881). 

Mathematics. It is impossible to 
give a comprehensive definition of 
the subject matter of M. Its field 
of investigation is so largo that it 
may be safely stated that no mathe- 
matician is an expert in all its higher 
branches, but only in a very few of 
them. Broadly speaking, anything 


relating to space or number may be 
called M. A brief account, of some 
of tho more elementarj- branches 
will give some idea of its scope. 
Following the historical order, tho 
first branches were those of arith- 
metic and geometry. These were 
invented by the Egyptians, and then 
greatly extended by tho Greeks. Tho 
subject of arithmetic gave rise to 
algebra, which in its clcmenlary 
stages is generalised arithmetic. 
Thus 72-3»=(74-3)(7-3)=40, as a 
statement simply shows a relation 
between the particular numbers 
7 and 3, but when put algebraically, 
- 62 = (o + 6){a - 6), shorvs that 
the relation is true generally for 
whatever numbers the symbols a and 
6 may stand. This illustrates tho 
trend of M. as a whole. It always 
seeks generality, and abhors any 
limitations to the generality of its 
statements and proofs. Algebra has 
now outgrown generalised arith- 
metic, and may be taken as a funda- 
mental branch of M. In its primitive 
state, algebra confined itself to tho 
consideration of what are termed 
real numbers, but further investi- 
gation showed the necessity of 
introducing irrational numbers. For 
Instance, tho diagonal of a snuare 
whoso side is 1 in. is found to oe a 
number which does not occur in 
the ordinary numerical notation, 
and is now denoted by vT. Negative 
numbers, e.g. -2, were also intro- 
duced. Still the field of algebra 
was further extended by tho intro- 
duction of imaginary numbers, e.g. 

leading to that important 
branch — the theory of tho complex 
variable. Geometry made rapid pro- 
gress nith tho Greeks, who studied 
tho geometry of all tho common 
figures, and introduced tho study of 
Conic Sections, which was to play a 
most important part in the develop- 
ment of astronomical M. under 
Kepler and Neudon. The next im- 
portant stage in tho development of 
geometry was the introduction of 
Cartesian co-ordinates by Descartes. 
This brought tho study of algebra 
and geometry into greater connec- 
tion, affording a means of studying 
the properties of curves by the use 
of algebraic expressions, and the 
behaviour of algebraic expre.ssion3 
themselves. Tho ideas of variable 
function and continuity were ex- 
plained very clearly by this geo- 
metry. 

Tho important branch termed 
TrigonometiT was invented by UiP; 
parchus (c. ICO n.c.) and extcnde(i 
by Ptolemy. Tho greatest udvaiico 
was made by the introduction of the 
differential calculus discovered shnut- 
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taneously by Newton and Liobnitz. in 1851. In 1881 ho was nnpointed a 
The notation ot Liebniiz is the one in judge in tlie Queen’s Bench Division 
conunon use. Its subject-matter and knighted, and hecaino president 
consists ol the consideration of the of the Commercial court of that divi- 
rates of increase of functions. The sion in 1895. In 1892 he was ap- 
Etudy ot series is also on important pointed on a Royal Commission to 
branch. Some fifty years ago the inquire Into the state of the evicted 
scries tenants in Ireland, and in 1901 was 

• . • + (i)’ + (i)- + i + 1 + 2 -i- (2)-. . . raised to the Court of Appeal, 
to infinity was stated in one of the Mathew, Theobald (1790-185G), a 
books of the time to be equal to priest and temperance reformer, horn 
zero. Tims the necessity for the near Cashel, Ireland : joined the 
consideration ot the hehaviour of Capuchin Franoisoans in Dublin, and 
series arose, forming quite an impor- took charge of a smati chapel in 
tant branch in itself. Ot late years Cork. In 1838 he signed the total 
a groat deal of thought has been abstinence pledge, and advocated 
given to the philosophical founda- the policy all over Ireland with 
tions of the subject. The calculus remarkable results. In 1843 he 
Introduced the problem of infinitely came to London, and travelled in 
small quantities, and tho question of America during 1849-51. He worked 
the nature of infinity has been probed energcticaily during the Irish famine, 
by Cantor and Ids successors. Tho Mathews, Charles (177G-1835), an 
whole of Euclidean geometry has actor ; made his bow in London in 
been shown to rest upon an assump- 1803, after a long apprenticeship to 
tion, and quite consistent geometries, his profession in the provinces, where 
termed non- Euclidean, have been he had acquired a reputation as a 
invented by Lobatchewsky and comedian. This reputation he In- 
Rieraann, It should be noted that creased when he was established in 
M. ns applied to the .solution of pro- London, where in 1828, having played 
hlems cannot claim to be absolutely long at Drury I^ane and Corent 
true. Conditions arc always laid Garden, he set up in management at 
down, the solution being true only the Adelphi Theatre. With his wife 
under these conditions, and thus RI., he used to tour tho country and give 
like the rest ot tho sciences, though entertainments, which he culled ' At 
in a greater degree, can only claim Homes,’ and which were very suc- 
conslstency. See various articles on cessful. His Jlfenioirs were published 
mathematical subjects. On the four years after his death, 
philosophical side, see Russell, Prin- Mathur . 
ciphs of Mathematics ; Poincard, Mafioo 
Science and Hypothesis ; MTuthead, a shrub (c. .. . 

Universal Alychra. of which ^eld a heavy pale green 

Mather, Cotton (1GG3-1728), a aromatic oil, and are used as a styptic, 
divine and uTiter, born at Boston: son Matilda, or Maud (1102-G7), the 

of Increase Mather. He was ordained onl.v daughter of Henry I. of Eng- 
in 1684, and was a minister in Boston land. Married to Heru-y V. of Ger- 
from that time till his death. He many, 1114, and at his death in 
was a considerable ling\iist and a 1125 returned to England. She 
prolific writer. His works include married Geoffrey of Anjou in 1128, 
Magnolia Christi Americana (1702) ; and by him was the mother of 
Essays In do Oood (1710) ; Psal- Henry II. At the death of Henry I. 
teriiim Americana (1718). (1135) the barons recognised her as 

Mather, Increase (1039-1723), a bis successor, and carried on an un- 
Nonconforraist dirdne, bom at Dor- successful civil war with Stephen 
Chester, RIass. ; educated at Har- till 1142. 

vard. In 1G57 he came to England, Matilda, Countess of Tuscany (1046- 
and graduated the next year at 1115), the daughter of Count Boni- 
Triuity College, Dublin. He returned face III., and came into vast estates 
to America, and was ordained at at an early age. She was twice 
Boston in 1664. In 1680 he pre- married : to Godfrey V. ot Lor- 
Eided at the Boston Sjuiod, and In raine, and to Welf V. of Bavaria. 
1683 was instrumental in procuring Her life was spent in support of the 
the refusal to give up tho Boston popes against the Emperor of Ger- 
Charter. From 1634-1701 he was many in the struggle over investi- 
President of Harvard College, and ture. In 1074 she aided the pope 
during that time came on several against the Normans, and in 1077 
missions to England. He wrote Henry IV. underwent his humiliating 
some religious treatises. penance before Gregory VII. at her 

Mathew, Sir James Charles (1830- Castle of Canossa. Her estates 
1908), a judge, bom at Cork ; were given to tho Holy See in 1077, 
graduated from Trinity College, and the grant renewed in 1102. , 
Dublin, 1850; entered Lincoln’s Inn Matilda, Caroline, see Caboline 
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JiATiLDA, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway. 

Matin, Le, a Paris dally paper, 
founded in 1884 by Alfred Edwards 
as a Moderate Republican journal, 
devoting itself rather to the publi- 
cation of news from all over the 
world than to the propagation of 
political views. It published trans- 
lations of most of the telegrams in 
the London Times. According to Its 
otvn advertisements of twenty years 
ago, it was the only French paper that 
received by wire and special corre- 
spondence the latest news from all 
parts of the world. It has always 
opened its columns to aU shades of 
opinion, whether republican, radical, 
or bonapartist, a fact which was 
amply proved during the Floguel 
affair and the subsequent election of 
M. Meline (q.v.). Among its contribu- 
tors were Emmanuel Arene, Granier 
de Cassagnac, Comfly, ValRs, Ranc, 
Jules Simon, Des Houx, and Scholl. 
Edwards sold the paper in 1895, when 
its price became 5 centimes. 

Matins, see Breviart. 

Matiya, a tn. of prov. Assiut, Upper 
Egypt, on left bank of Nile, 129 m. 
S. of Cairo. Pop. 7000. 

Matlock, a tn. of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, on R. Derwent, 15 m. N.W. of 
Derby. It Is picturesquely situated 
on the slope, and at the bottom of 
the narrow and beautiful Derwent 
valley, and Is surrounded by moun- 
tain scenery. It has famous hot 
springs, and In the neighbourhood 
are stalactite caves, petrifying wells, 
and lead mines. Pop. (1911) 6740. 
Adjoining Matlock to the S. Is Mat- 
lock Bath, with numerous hydro- 
pathic establishments. Fop. (1911) 
1802. 

Matoppo Hills traverse Matabele- 
land, British S. Africa. In this range, 
about .30 m. from Bnlawayo, Is the 
tomh of (3ccil Rhodes. 

Matricaria, a genus of composite 
plants with leaves much divided Into 
narrow segments, and white ligulate 
ray florets in a single row, M. 
chamomilla Is the wild chamomile. 

Matsiikata, Marquis Masayoshi 
(6. 1835), a Japanese statesman, bom 
In SaLsuma. After the revolution 
which ended In the overthrow of the 
Shogunatl, he was appointed a loaal 
governor. In 1870 he received an ap- 
pointment In the central government 
and helped to carry out the Land Tax 
Reform. He was appointed Minister 
of Home Affairs in 1880 ; Minister 
of Finance, 1881; Premier, 1891-92; 
again Minister of Finance In 1895 ; 
Premier and Minister of Finance, 
1896 ; and again Minister of Finance, 
1898-1900. Ho was mainly respon- 
sible for the Introduotlon into the 
Japanese empire of the gold standard. 


His works Include reports on various 
financial and economic subjects and 
on currency. 

Mafsumai, sec Fuitoyajia. 
Matsumoto, a tn. of Honshlu, 
Japan, 115 m. W.N.W. of Tokyo. 
Pop. 35,000. 

Matsushima, or Shiogamo-no-Mat- 
sushimo, a pine-clad archipelago in 
Sendai Bay, E. coast of Shikoku, 
Japan, famous for its beauty. One 
of the ‘ San-Kei ’ of Japan. 

Matsuya, a tn. of Shimane pre- 
fecture, Hondo, Japan, near W. 
coast, with famous paper manufs. 
Pop. 35,081. 

Matsuyama, a tn. of Shikoku, 
Japan, 155 m. S.IV. of Kobo. Its 

S ort, Mitsn, 4 m. distant, is on tho 
aland Sea. Pop. 44,000. 

Matsuzaka, a tn. of Honshlu, Japan, 
on the S.E. coast, 58 m. S.E. of 
Kioto. Pop. 12,000. 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin (1468- 
1530), a Flemish painter, born at 
Louvain : supposed to have been a 
blacksmith. In 1491 he became a 
member of tho Guild of St. Luke In 
Antwem. His work is mainly reli- 
gious, but includes some fine por- 
traits, and is marked by finished 
smootliness, attention to detail, and 
expression, and reverent feeling, 
together -vnth a lack of atmosphere 
and a certain exaggeration of gestures 
indicative of character or emotion. 

Matteawan, a vll. of Dutchess co., 
New York, U.S.A., 1 m. E. of tho 
Hudson R. Pop. (1910) 6727. 

Mattel, Tito (&. 1841), an Italian 
composer, born near Naples ; be- 
came professor In tho Santa Cecilia 
Academy, Rome, In 1858, and after 
leaving the Continent settled in 
London in 1865 and became con- 
ductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
His work includes popular operas, 
ballets, and pianoforte music. 

Matter, in philosophy, a term tvitli 
two main uses. Aristotle distin- 
guished between M. (vX>j) and form 
(ItCot). Ho considered jl. ns being 
void of form, as the OX17 jrpan;. Tijo 
concrete unity, to ovioXor, consists 
of form and JI. When wo remember 
that for Aristotle tho form of a body 
Is closely connected with tho soul, 
the principle of life, wo see tliat the 
Aristotelian use is not violently 
opposed to tho ordinary use In which 
M. Is considered as opposed to mind. 
The problem of tlio distinction be- 
tween mind and hi. was rendorcd 
prominent in modern philosophy by 
the opposition made by Descartes 
between JL, res cxiensa, measurable 
and divisible but unable to know, 
and mind, res coaiians, wliloh knoirs 
res eilensa as something separate and 
different from itself. Kant has a 
special use of the term with refcreiico 
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to tho interpretation oi knowledse. 
In his Pxtre Bcason ho says, ‘ The 
undetermined object of an empirical 
intuition is called phenomenon. That 
which in the phenomenon corresponds 
to the sensation, I term its “matter 
but that which effects that the content 
of the phenomenon can be arranged 
under certain relations, I call its 
“ form.“ ' 

Matter, in physics, is the name 
given to that out of which all objects 
external to the mind are thought to 
be composed. Tho nature of M. 
belongs to the realm of speculation, 
and thus nothing definite is known. 
Its properties, which are sense per- 
ceptions, consist chiefij- of the follow- 
ing : It is indestructible, this pro- 
perty forming the basis of all chemical 
theory and processes ; it possesses 
inertia^ that property of a body by 
which it maintains its state of rest 
or of uniform motion unless com- 
pelled by an external agency to 
change that state, and ii is the 
vehicle of energy. Various theories 
as to the constitution of M. have 
been formulated. The first is that 
due originally to Lucretius, knoum as 
tho Atomic Hypothesis, which states 
that matter consists ultimately of 
very minute particles, which arc in- 
capable of further subdivision. The 
assumption of tho existence of tho 
eiher has led to several interesting 
hypotheses. There is Kelvin’s Vortex 
Theory which regards the atom as a 
vortex ring in tho ether. Reynolds has 
formulated tho Granular Hypothesis. 
The more recent advances in the 
study of electric waves, and radio- 
activity seem to show that M. Is 
really a manifestation of electricity. 
Larmor conceived the atom as a 
number of electrical units, called 
electrons, in rapid orbital motion. 
The negatively electrified corpuscles 
of Sir j. J. Thomson were identified 
with the above electrons, and thus on 
this electron theory M, is a manifesta- 
tion of electricity, Thomson has con- 
firmed experimentally that mass Is 
an ethereal phenomenon. But clearly 
this only moves the difficulty a little 
farther back. M. has been explained 
in terms of ether, but it still remains 
to show the nature of the ether. The 
general properties of M., such as 
elasticity, capillarity, viscosity. In- 
ertia, etc., are classified in natural 
philosophy as * the properties of 
matter ’ more from the standpoint 
of convenience than as forming a 
distinct branch in itself. 

Matterhorn, or Mont Cervln, a 
peak of the Pennine Alps, in the 
Central Zone of the Middle Alps, on 
the borders of Valais, Switzerland, 
and Piedmont, Italy, 6 m. S.W. of 
Zermatt. Altitude/IA .775 ft. Its 


name is due to the formation of the 
rockj', horn-shaped peak. The ascent, 
which is very difficult, w’as first made 
In 1865 by Whymper, Lord Douglas, 
Hudson, and others, when several 
of the party lost their lives. 

Matthew, the Gospel according to 
St„ the first book of the N.T, The 
tradition which attributes the author- 
ship to St. Matthew is founded on the 
words of Papias that ‘ Matthew com- 
posed tho oracles (Xoyia) of the Lord 
in the Hebrew tongue and each inter- 
preted them as ho was able.‘ This 
cannot refer to our Gospel, for it is 
certain that this work is an original 
Greek composition, and not a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew or the Aramaic. 
Some have, therefore, been led to 
doubt the veracity of Papias, but 
this is rendered unnecessary by the 
very probable theory as to the 
' oracles of the Lord ' recently given 
{see Logia). Out Gospel is composed 
from the two main sources : (1) St. 
Mark's Gospel or tho earlier form of 
it known as the Ur~j\Iarku$ ; (2) a 
RO\u*ce common to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke knowm as Q. It is extremely 
difficult to secure a probable date 
for the first Gospel. Harnack dates it 
from 70-75 A.D., except certain later 
additions. It is generally placed some- 
where in the last quarter of the first 
century. It Is almost certain that St. 
Matthew was not its author. The 
Gospel is characterised first by tho 
number of its quotations from the 
O.T., emphasing the Messianic char- 
acter of Christ’s work, secondly, by 
Its arrangement of the subjcct- 
mattor in groups. Thus wo have a 
collection of discourses In chs. v.-vii., 
of miracles in chs. viii. and ix., of 
parables in ch. xiii. Much more atten- 
tion is given to om* Lord's discourses 
than In the Marcan narrative. See 
Commentaries by Th. Zahn (1903), 
W. C. Alien (1907), and article in 
Hastings* Diciwnary of Bible, where 
full bibliography is given, 

Matthew, Basarab, (d. 1654), a 
haspodar of Walaclua. He came to 
the throne In 1633, and ruled with 
much wisdom. Among his reforms 
were the establislunent of a printing 
press (1652), the codification of the 
law, and the translation of the 
Bible into Walachian. 

Matthew of Westminster, a legend- 
ary 15th century Benedictine monk 
and chronicler, to whom the Flores 
Historiarum was formerly assigned. 
Tills MS. was probably compiled by 
various ^v^ite^s at St. Albans and 
Westminster. It was first printed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1567, trans- 
lated by Yonge in 1853, and edited by 
Luard in the Rolls Series. 1890. 

Matthews, James Brander (6. 1852). 
an American man of letters, born at 
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New Orleans ; educated at Columbia 
College, New York. He first entered 
the legal profession but soon left it for 
literary work. He is a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters ; was a founder of the Ameri- 
can CopjTight League, the Dunlap 
Society, and the Simplified Spelling 
Board ; /was decorated with the 
French Legion of Honour in 1907, and 
became president of the Modern 
Language Association of America in 
1910. His published works, compris- 
ing fiction, criticism, and drama, 
etc., include : French Dramatists oj 
the IQth Century ; Vignettes of Man- 
hattan; His Father's Son; Introduction 
to the Study of Ainerican Literature ; 
Americanisms and Briticisms ; Aspects 
of Fiction; Penandlnk; Studies of the 
Stage ; f'ales of Fantasy and FacU etc. 

Matthias Corvinus (1443-90), King 
of Hungary, born at Klausenburg, 
the son of John Hunyady ; elected 
king in 1458. He was not crowmed 
till 1461, after a long struggle against 
the Turks, the Bohemians, Emperor 
Frederick III., and hostile factions 
at home. His reign was marked by 
a series of wars. In 1408 ho con- 
quered Bosnia, and In 1407 Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and in 1478 con- 
cluded a peace with Ladislaus of 
Bohemia by wliich he gained Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. In 1485, during 
a war ^vibh Frederick III., he cap- 
tured Vienna and made himself 
master of much of Austria. He was a 
great military tactician and a prudent 
but arbitrary ruler, promoting in- 
dustry and commerce and regulating 
justice and finance. He was a liberal 
patron of learning and founded the 
University of Budapest and a fine 
library. 

Matthiola, a genus of cruciferous 
herbs or shrubs which has given rise 
to various valuable garden plants, 
including the ten -week, night-scented, 
Broinpton, queen, and wallilowcr- 
Icavcd stock. M, incana and M, 
simtaia are British natives. 

Matthisson, Fredrich von (17G1- 
1831), n German poet, born in 
Hohendodcleben, near Magdeburg, 
In 1778 he went to Halle Universitv 
to study theology, which lie soon 
gave up and took up philology and 
litcratm'C. lYom 1781-84 he was pro- 
fessor of economics at Dessau. In 
1787 he published his poems which 
were praised by Schiller and SVicland. 
A collected edition of his writings w'os 
published in Zurich (1825-29), 8 vols. 

Mattock, or Grub-axe, a foim of 
pick-aso with one end of the metal 
head pointed or shaped to an axc-liko 
blade, and the other with a blade 
like that of an adze. It is used chiefly 
for grubbing up roots. 

Matto Grosso, an interior state of 


LO Mauchline 

Brazil. The rivers Madeira, Parana- 
Paraguay, Araguay, Guupore, and 
Tapajos form its boundaries, and it 
is also watered by the Xingu R. The 
greater part is a plain, much of which 
is densely wooded, while there are 
also large swampy areas. Several 
ranges of low mountains traverse the 
centre, and are rich in minerals. Tlio 
province is little known and scantily 
inhabited. Rubber is the chief ex- 
port. Capital Cuyabd. Area 532, CSO 
sq. m. Pop. (estimated) 157,000. It 
contains a town of the same name, for- 
merly an important mining centre. 
Pop. 1000. 

Mattoon, a city of Coles co., Rlinois, 
U-S.A., 50 m. W. of Teire Haute. It 
has large foundries, machine shops 
railway works and factories. Pop. 
(1910) 11,456. 

Maturin, a tn. in the state of Ber- 
mudez, Venezuela, 40 m. inland from 
the Gulf of Paria. Pop. 10,000. 

Maturin, Charles Robert(1782-lS24), 
an author, uTOte several plays, one of 
which, d tragedy, Bertram^ was pro- 
duced by Kean at Drury Lane in 
1SI6. He is best remembered os the 
author of the novels, MonlariOy 1807 ; 
The Milesian Chief, 1812, both of 
which won praise from Scott, and 
especially Melmose the iVanderer, 
1820, which was his masterpiece. 

Maty, Matthew (1718-76), a phy- 
sician and T^Tite^, born near Utrecht; 
educated at Leyden: became a phy- 
sician in London (1741). In 1750 he 
founded the Journal Britnnnique. In 
1751 he was made a F.R.S. ; in 1753 

und ^ ’ — • 

in r 

prir , * 

Society, and In 1772 princi^l libra- 
rian of the British Museum. He wrote 
several memoirs. 

Mau : 1. A tn, in the Azamgarh disk 
of the United Provinces, India, 55 m. 
N.E. of Benares. The chief industry 
is weaving. Pop. 16,000. 2. A tn. in 
the Jhansi dist„ United Provinces. 
India, 117 m. S.W. of Cawnpur, and 
engaged In tho raanuf. of kharua 
cloth. Pop. 21,500. 

Maubeuge, a tn. in tho dept, of 
Nord, France, on the Sainhrc. It is 
.«5trongly fortified, has an arsenal, and 
nianufs. glass and hardware. Pop. 
(com.) 21,000. 

Mauch Chunk, the cap. of Carbon 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A,, on the 
Lehigh R. At this spot tho river, 
floivs through a deep ravine, and tbo 
town, whicii is situated on the moim- 
tain slopes, attracts n number of 
visitors on account of its boants'. It 
is in the centre of a rich coal region. 
Pop (1910) 3952. 

Mauchline, n tn. of Ayrshire, Seq^ 
land, on IL Ayr, 8 m. S.E. of Kil- 
marnock. It lias noted manufs. of 
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fancy •wooden articles, and a famous 
horse and cattle market. Burns lived 
at Mossed, li m. to the J^.W, Pop. 
(1911) 2441. 

Maude, Cyril (?;. 1862), an English 
actor, born in London; educated at 
Charterhouse. Ho first appeared on 
the stage in Colorado in 1883, and in 
1S84 returned to England, appearing 
at the Criterion Theatre, London, in 
1886, From 1896-1905 ho was co- 
manager uith Frederick Harrison at 
the Hajunarket, London, and in 1907 
took over the managership of the 
Playhouse, Charing Cross. 

Maudsley, Henry (b. 1835), a phy- 
sician, born in Yorkshire; gi*aduated 
as M.D. from University College, 
London, in 1857. He was medical 
superintendent of Jklanchestcr Royal 
Lunatic Hospital (1 859-62) ; physician 
at the West Loudon Hospital (1864- 
74); professor of medical jurispru- 
dence at University College. London 
(1869-79), and became Goulstoniau 
lecturer at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (1870). He lias specialised in 
mental work and was editor of the 
Journal of Mental Science (^862-78). 

i " 


and Genius, 1908. 

Maui, one of the Hawaiian group of 
Islands, situated about 26 m. N.W. of 
Hawaii. It consists of two peninsulas 
divided by an isthmus of sand, the 
eastern one containing the volcano of 
Haleakala over 10,000 ft. high, and 
with a crater 20 ro. in circumference. 
The chief towns are Lahalna and 
Kahului. Pop. 25,000. 

Maule ; 1. A prov, of Chile, bounded 
on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, Area 
2475 sq. m. Cap. Cauquenes. Pop. 
111,000. 2. A riv. of Chile which 

flows into the Pacific Ocean near 
(^onstitucion. It is about 140 m. long, 

Maullon, a tn. and the cap. of an 
arron. in Basses-Pyroudes, France, 
25 in. S.W. of Pan. Pop. 3000. 

Maulznain, or Moulmein, a seaport 
and the cap. of the Amherst djst., 
Lower Burma. 30 m. N. of Amherst. 
It has a considerable trade, export- 
ing rice and cotton among other pro- 
ducts. It is also engaged in ship- 
building. Pop. 60,000. 

Mauna Kea, a volcano, now extinct, 
in Hawaii, situated in the centre of 
the', 'pud, and is the highest point in 
PoJ I being 13.S05 ft. 

)a, a volcano in Hawaii Is. 
It is 13,660 ft. hi^h, and is still 

active. crater of Kilauea is on its 
E. slope. 

Maunder, Samuel (1785-1849), an 


English man of letters. His work con- 
sisted mainly of compilations. He 
acted os assistant and partner to his 
brother-in-law, William Pinnock, in 
the compilation of his catechisms, and 
himself issued the Literary Gazelle ; 
Biograpliical Treasury ; Scientific 
and Literary Treasury ; Treasury of 
Knowledge, etc. 

Maundy-Thursday, the Thursday of 
Holy Week. The name is derived 
from mandaium, the first word of the 
service chanted at the washing the 
feet of pilgrims on that day, wliich 
is taken fi*om John xiii. 34. It was 
accompanied by a distribution of 
* doles,* which were handed to the 
pilgrims zu small baskets, tlience 
called ‘ maunds.* They are nsually 
given by the lord high almoner, but 
James II. performed the ceremony in 
person. In 1838 the dole was sub- 
stituted for a money payment from 
the clerk of the Almonry Office. 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93), a 
French novelist and poet, born at 
the Clidteau of jMiromesnil, Scine- 
Infferienre; educated at Yvetot and 
Rouen, Ho entered tho Iklinistry of 
Marine, and fonght in the Franco- 
Gorman War. He early camo under 
tho influence of Flaubert, who assisted 
him with encourogenicnt and advice. 
After about 188C he gi*adualJy broke 
do^7n in health and reason, and after 
attempting suicide in 1892 died under 
painful circumstances in Paris, As a 
noveiiht he was the last of tho natur- 
alists, anti though marked by con- 
siderable limitations in thought and 
imagination, be was a master in tho 
vi-vid and accurato reproduction of 
life which he himself had observed 
with a wonderful intensity. His stylo 
is simple, but most effective. His 
novels include BouU desuif, 1880 ; La 
Hlaison Tellier, 1881 ; Madenioiselle 
Fifi, 18S3 ; Une Vie, 1883 ; Clare de 
Lunc, 1883; Miss Harriet, 1884; 
Yvette, 1884; Bel-ami, 1SS5 ; Taint, 
1886; I.a Petite roQue, 1886; Mont- 
Oriol, 1887; Lc TIorla, 1887 ; Pierre 
et Jean, 1888; Fort comme la mort, 
1889 ; and Notre cceur, 1890. He also 
wrote Oonles de la b^isse, 1883 ; 
CoTifes et nouvelles ; Monsieur Parent, 
and Co7itcs du jourde la nuii, 3 S$5 ; 
Le Hosier de Madaine llusson, 1888; 
and Inutile heauH, 1 890, all collections 
of short stories; Des Vers, 1880, a 
volume of poems, and several books 
of travel. 

Maupertuis, Piorro Louis Moreau de 
(1698-1769), a French mathema- 
tician, horn at St. Malo, educated in 
Paris, and served for some time in the 
army. In 1723 he was elected to tho 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1728 his 
ardent support of the theories of 
Newton led to his becoming a fellow 
of tho Royal Society, London. In 
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1736 ho was the licad of a party of 
Academicians, including Clairaut and 
Lemonnier, who were sent to Lap- 
land to measure a degree of longitude, 
and succeeded in exposing the error 
made in the previous measurement of 
Dominic and Cassini. In ITIO he 
went to Berlin and was made presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote several treatises on geometry, 
arithmetic, and astronomical measure- 
ment. 

Maur, St., Congregation of, a society 
of reformed French Benedictinea. It 
was established about 1618 at St. 
Maur-snr-Loire, and as the move- 
ment spread the chief house was 
removed to St. Germain de.s Prds, 
Paris. The order, which was famous 
for its literary work, was suppressed 
at the E evolution. 

Maurandya, a genus of climbing 
perennials of the order Scrophula- 
riaceffi. ilf. bardayana bears violet- 
purple flowers, and is often grown on 
walls and trellises. 

Maurepas, Jean FridSrlc Phdlip- 
peaux, Comte de (1701 -SI), a French 
statesman, bom at Versailles. Suc- 
ceeded his father as Secretary of 
State of the King’s Household in 
1715, and in 1723 became Minister of 
Marino. In 1749 bo offended Madame 
de Pompadour by an epigram, and 
was banished from Court. In 1774 he 
was recalled and made first minister; 
was a liberal patron of art and science. 

Maurice of Saxony, see Chakles V. 
(1 500-58), Emperor of the Holy 
Roman empire and King of Spain. 

Maurice, Frederick Denison (1805- 
72), an English divine, went to Cam- 
bridge University, and there assisted 
in founding the famous ‘ Apostles’ 
Club.’ In 1830 he took holy orders, 
and six years later became chaplain 
to Guy's Hospital, which position he 
held for ten years. In 1840 he became 
professor of English literature at 
King’s Colley, London, and in 1845 
became Boyle lecturer and Wnrbur- 
ton lecturer; but In 1853, at the re- 
quest of the council, resigned both 
chairs after the publication of his 
Theological Essays. He was much in- 
terested in national education and 
the condition of the poorer classes, 
and allied himself with the Christian 
Socialists, among whom Charles 
Kingsley was a power. In 1854 ho 
took an active part In the foundation 
of the Working Men’s College, of 
which ho was appointed the iir.st prin- 
cipal. In 1860 ho became rector of 
St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and held this 

E osltion until within three years of 
is death, when ho became incumbent 
of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. Ho had 
since 1866 been professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridge. He was a 
large-hearted, earnest, sincere, and 


lovable man, whose only object la 
life was to do good as he saw it. There 
is a biography by his son (1884). 

Maurioe.Prinoe of Orange and Count 
of Nassau (1567-1625), son of William 
the Silent. On his father’s assassina- 
tion (1584) he became stadthoider of 
Holland and Zealand provinces, and 
of the seven United Provinces (1587). 
He showed himself a capable general, 
capturing Breda, Zutphen, and Nime- 
guen (1590-91), and expelling the 
Spaniards, who were compelled to 
acknowledge the United Provinces as 
a free republic, and conclude a twelro 
years’ truce (1609). The struggle was 
renewed (1621), and while negotiating 
an alliance with England and France 
M. died. See Van Primstercr, Maurice 
ei Barnevelot, 1875. See also Nassau, 
House op, and Obaitge. i 

Maurice, Thomas (1755-1824), i on 
English historian, graduated os B.A. 
from University (College, Oxford, and 
having taken holy orders took ohargo 
of n chapel at Epplng in 1785. Hts 
interest was aroused in Indian affaira, 
with the result that he published 
Indian Antiquities between 1791-97, 
and a History of Hindostan (1795-99). 
For twenty-five years (1799-1824) he 
was assistant Ubrarlan in the British 
Museum. 

Maurioianus Junius, a Roman jurist, 
flourished, it seems, in the dal’s ol 
Antoninus Pius. He wrote Ad Leges, 
and his authority is four times oitca 
in the Digest. 

Maurier.Goorge L. P. B. du. see DU 
Maxtrieb, G. L. P. B. _ 

Maurier, Gerald du (b. 1873), an Eng- 
lish actor manager, bom at Hamp- 
stead, son of George Du Alaurlcr (j.r.) 

jjjg stage was 

at (1894) 08 

Frit ■ In 1895 ho 

toured with Forbes Robertson, play- 
ing in The Profligate and Diplomat, 
and the same year was engaged by 
Beerbohm ’Tree, and appeared as 
Dodor in Trilby at the HaymarUct. 
In 1896 he accompanied Tree to 
America, playing in Hamlet, The Seals 
of the Mighty, etc., and on his return 
appeared at Her Majesty’s, tho 
Royalty, tho Prince of Wales s, the 
Duke of 'fork’s, and Wyndhams 
(1903), where ho pla.vod the lion, 
Ernest Woolley in The Admirable 
Crichton. Ho was tho original Captain 
Hook and Mr. Darling In Peter Pcai 
(1905). and made a great ’ hit 'at tho 
Comedy In 1906 as A. J. Railles In 
liaSles. He also scored a big success 
ns Montgomery Brewster In BrciC' 
star's Millions (1907). Among hts 
later parts mny be mentioned John 
Frampton in Nobody’s Daughter 
(1911), Thomas Polling in 2'he Per- 
plexed Husband. „ 

Maurists, a reformed congregation 
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otthe Benedictine order, who sottied 
atjtho beant.itnl abbey of St. Maur- 
But-Loire, near Sanmnr, and whose 
chut house was St. Germain des 1^6s, 
neat Paris. They counted Mablllon, 
Bouquet, and other learned scholars 
among their number. 

Miuritania, or Mauretania, the 
ciassicai name for the most north- 
westerly portion of Africa, extending 
southward to the Atlas Mts. and em- 
hraoing sections of the modern 
Morreco and Algeria. It was so called 
after’ the Mauri, or Moors, who in- 
habited it. The Emperor Clandins 
divided M. into two provinces, M. 
Tingltana (from Tinsls, the modem 
Tanjiers) and M. Ctesarea. 

Mauritania, a French protectorate, 
incorporated in 1909, and comprising 
the districts of Trarza, Gorgol, Guidi- 
maka, Tagant, Brakna, etc., to the 
N. of the Lower Senegal. The area 
Is 314,907 sq. m., and the pop. over 
230.000. 

Mauritia, a genus of toll S. Ameri- 
can palms with fan-shaped leaves. 

Mauritius (formerly lie de France), 
an Island of the Indian Ocean be- 
longing to Great Britain. Ues in iat. 
19’ 88* to 20° 33' S., and long. B. from 
Greenwich 57’ 17' to 57* 40'. The 
surface is of varied formation, a great 
portion being voloanic, while its coast 
Is fringed by extensive coral reefs 
pierced in several places by the 


these the most celebrated is the Peter 
Bette, situated In the rear of the 
toivn of Port Louis, and forming a re- 
markable cone, sustaining on its apex 
a gigantic piece of rook which has 
the appear.anoe of being poised upon 
its summit with tho nicest precision. 
The principal towns are Port Louis, 
the capital, and Grande Port or 
MahObourg, the southern port, the 
latter difficult of access for shipping 
and much encumbered with coral 
reefs. Port Louis has a spacious har- 
bour. M. produces sugar, salted flsh, 
hides, rum, cocoa-nut oil, fibres, 
vanilla, and molasses. Area720sq. m. 
Pop. 370,393, Including over 250,000 
Indians. M. was discovered in the 
year 1505 by the Portuguese com- 
mander, Don Pedro Mascarenhas. 
The Dutch formed a settlement here 
in 1644, but sulisequently abandoned 
it. A new and more successful 
attempt to form a permanent estab- 
lishment %vaB made by the French in 
1721. M. remained in Frencli hands 
until near the close of the year 1810, 
when it was taken by the British, and 
has since remained a British posses- 
sion. 

Maurolieo (or MaruUo), Francesco 


(1494-1575), an Italian mathema- 
tician, was of Greek origin. Ho be- 
came a monk and taught mathe- 
matics at Messina. In that he used 
letters in arithmetical caloulations, he 
may be said to have paved the way 
tor algebra ; in trigonometry he in- 
Irodnced secants ; and In his Treatise 
on Conics he attempted to deduce the 
curves from the fact that they are 
arcs of oiroles in perspective. His 
Costnographia appeared in 1543. 

Maurus Torentianus (fi. 100 a.d.), a 
Latin grammarian and poet, wrote a 
poem on native prosody, entitled JJe 
liUcris, syllabus, vedibus, meiris. It 
was first printed fe 1497. 

Maury, Jean Silfrein (1746-1817), a 
French cardinal and orator, was a 
cobbler’s son. In 1771 he penned a 
muoh-admlred Ologo on FOnelon. and 
in the following year his Panigyrique 
de Saint Louis met with amostoordiai 
reception. In 1785 he was elected to 
the French Academy. During the 
sittings of the National Assembly, 
from 1789 to 1792, he defended tho 
Church and tho ‘ anoien rdgime * with 
bravery and with a lively wit which 
succeeded in disarming his opponents. 
Pope Pius VI. welcomed him on his 
emigration (1792). and in 1794 he be- 
came cardinal. The accoiitanee on his 
part of the archbishopric of Pavia 
from Napoleon (1810) was the cause 
of subsequent disgrace and imprison- 
ment. His Bssat sur Veloguence de 
la chaire (1777) has become a classic. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine (1806- 
73), an American naval officer, astro- 
nomer, and hydrographer. In 1825 
ho was appointed midshipman in 
tho United States navy, and In 1836 
ho was made lieutenant, but being 
lamed by an accident ho was ap- 
pointed to the Hydrographical Office 
at Washington. While there he 
wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Seas and his works on the ocean 
currents and great circle sailing. In 
1855 ho was made commander, and 
published several works. 

Maurya is the name of a great 
dynasty wliioh was supreme over 
Northern India for 137 years. In 321 
B.c. Chandragupta Maurya captured 
the throne of Magadha (or Behar), 
and established an empire stretching 
from the Arabian Sea to tbe Bay of 
Bengal. The greatest of the Maurya 
kings was Asoka, tbe founder's grand- 
son; tho last was Brlhadratha. 

Mausoleum Is essentially a large 
and imposing sepniohral monument. 
The word is derived from Mausolns, 
King ot Caria, to whose memory 
Artemisia, his wife, raised In 353 B.c. 
a splendid tomb, for centuries the 
glory of the Asiatic city ot Halicar- 
nassus. Tho remains of tho colossal 
group, which once crowned the two 
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colonnaded tiers, now rest in tlic 
British Jluseum. The most amhltions 
mansoica are those ot Augustus and 
Hadrian (the Ciastle of San Angelo) at 
Eome. Those of Frederick William 
III. and Queen Louisa at Cliarlotten- 
bnrg near Berlin; of is'apoleon III. at 
Farnhoroush ; and of the Prince 
Consort at Frogmore are also note- 
worthy. 

Mauve was first patented as a dye 
by Jlr. Perkin in 1856. It was the 
first colour obtained from aniline, 
being produced by treating it with 
chromic acid or the hypochlorites. 

Mauve, Anton (1S3S-S8), a Dutch 
landscape painter, was a friend of 
Israels and Maris. His rural pictures 
breathe sombre peace, and arc attrac- 
tive for the verj- delicacy of their 
tonal scheme. 

Maverick, an American expression 
for stray cattle. The word recalls a 
Texan, Samuel Maverick, who took 
advantage of the turmoil caused by 
the Civil War and freely appropriated 
any cows that he caught straying. 

Mavrogordato, Mavrooordato, or 
Mavrocordatos, the name of a distin- 
guished family of Phnnariot Greeks. 

Alexander Mavrocordato (c. 1636- 
1709) was a doctor of philosophy and 
modlolne, wlio was very influential at 
the court ot Sultan Mustapha II. It 
was ho who arranged the Peace of 
Karlowitz (1699). 

Nicholas Mavrocordato (1070-1730) 
was Alexander’s son. He was prince 
(hospodar) of Wallachia, and ruled 
the Danubian principalities tor the 
sultan, exciting the bitter indignation 
of the Rumanians by his Hellenising 
efforts. 

Prince Alexander Mavrocordalo 
(1791-1865) was a descendant of 
Nicholas. He defended MissolonghI 
during the Greek Wav ot Independ- 
ence (1822-23). In 1832 he was chosen 
vioo-president of the Greek national 
assembly at Argos, and the following 
year he became first minister to King 
Otto. He was Greek ambassador at 
Berlin, London, and Constantinople, 
and on two later occasions (1844 and 
1855) the vicissitudes of the political 
situation brought him to the head of 
affaira. 

Mawson, Dr. Douglas (b. 1882), an 
explorer and geologist, bom in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England, who before 
leaving for exploring in the Antartic 
(1912) was lecturer in geolog.v in the 
university at Adelaide, Australia. He 
was appointed to the scientific staff 
on the expedition to the New Heb- 
rides; to R. F. Scott’s and Sir E. 
Sliaklcton’s expeditions to the An- 
tarctic. He is now absent (1913) on 
Dr. Mawson’s Antarctic expedition 
in Adelic Land, where he has been 
occasionally in touch by his wireless 


station with Macquarie Island. lie 
failed to catch the relief expedition, 
and must wait another year in the 
Antarctic. 

Maxoanu, a com. in the state ol 
Yucatan, Mexico, 36 m. S.W. ot 
Mdrida. The grotto of M. is looked 
upon as sacred. Pop. 10.000. 

Mnxentius, Marcus Aurelius Vslerius 
(306-312 A.D.), Roman emperor, put 
his rival, Severus, to death, and 
banished his father, Maximianus, to 
Gaul. Eventually, after a desp.cabie 
display of cruelty, vice, anl in- 
capacity, ho was dro^vned in the Tiber 
whilst fleeing from Constantine, who 
had defeated him at Saxa Rubra. 

Maxillaria, a genus of terrestrial 
orchids \vlth thick fleshy flowers oecur- 
ring mainly in Central America. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (5. 1S40), 
an American civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineer, born in Maine, 
U.S.A. He first made cxperimtnts 
and improved steam engines, and in- 
vented an automatic gas engine, i He 
then studied electricity, invented an 
incandescent electric lamp, and tlio 
method of using carbons in elcclrio 
lighting. His great work, however, is 
the automatic system of fire-arms, 
and ho has recently turned his atten; 
tion to aerial flight. He was formerly 
connected with the firm of Vickers,' 
Sons, and Maxim. ' 

Maxima and Minima. Manymathe- . 
matioal problems are comprised under ( 
this head. For example, a line of given ' 
length may be made to enclose various ; 
shaped and sized figures ; what is tlio ; 
greatest space it can bo made to en-; 
close? A number is the sum of two ' 
other numbers : of all the pairs that 
can be selected, whioli pair vrill show 
the greatest product? Many sucli 
problems were stated and solved by 
the ancient Greeks. Euclid has many 
propositions ol this nature solved by 
geometrical methods. Such problems 
are of 'great practical value in tho 
useful aids ; c.g. given a certain 
amount of metal what dimensions for 
a cylindrical olstem will provide the 
greatest capacity? Or again, given a 
log of wood, what dimensions on cut- 
ting to a rectangular beam will give 
tho greatest strength? In each pro- 
blem a maximum or minimum lias to 
bo found. Tho study of curves, the 
conditions ot their formation by a 
moving point has led to greater com- 
plications ; there aro three phases to 
be determined: rise, fall, and turning. 
A cuiwe attains a maxlmmn at the 
moment It ceases rising and com- 
mences to fall; a minimum at the 
moment it ceases to fall and com- 
mences to rise. Or. In algebraic lan- 
guage, when any value p of a func- 
tion is greater than tho Immediately 
neighbouring values, both before and 
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alter. It is called a maximum value ot 
the function ; when any value j; of 
a function is less than theiinmediately 
neighbouring values, both before and 
after, it is called a minimum value of 
the function. There may be many 
masltna and many minima, and a 
maximum value according to the 
deilnilion above is not necessarily the 
greatest value the function may have. 
Considering an irregular wavy curve 
c.ach maximum or minimum is the 
highest or lowest point occurring in 
any phase, and a minimum may have 
a higher value than a maximum. 
Bernoulli In 1696 propounded and 
solved problems by methods which 
became known as ‘ isoperimetrico.’ 
This was extended by Euler, and led 
to the invention by Lagrange ot the 
oalculus of variations. Praotlcally 
spealdng, the subject i.s now investi- 
gated by tlie differential calculus. 
Curves aro considered from the point 
of view of gradient; the gradient is 

represented by the symbo! Tim 

law of a curve is shortly expressed 
as fix'), its value at any point is y. As 
the gradient is itself a function of x, 

^ is a derived function, or, shortly, 

the derivative. So long as a curve is 
ihoreaslng towards a maximum its 
derivation is positive, witli decrease 
negative. At the turning points the 

gradient Is 0, t.e. ^=0. Maxima 
ax 

occur, therefore, when 2^=0 when 
changing from positive to negative; 
numma, when ^=0 changing from 


negative to positive. See most ele- 
mentary treatises on algebra, e.g. 
Chrj’gtal; any book on differential 
calculus ; an excellent book is Perry's 
Calctihts for Eni^neers (London, 
Edward Arnold). 

Maximianus I., a Roman emperor, 
286-305 A.P., originally a Pannonlan 
soldier, was made by Diocletian his 
colleague in the empire, but was com- 
pelled to abdicate along with the 
latter. When his son, Maxentius, 
assumed the imperial title in the 
following year (306), he resided some 
time at Rome, but being expelled 
from the city by Maxentius, he took 
refuge in Gaul with Constantine, who 
^d married his daughter, Fausta. 
Here he was compelled by Constan- 
tine to put an end to his own life, in 
the year 310. 

Maximianus II, (Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus) (305-311 A.P.), Roman 
emperor, the son of a shepherd. He 
served in the wars of Aurelian and 
Probus, and in 202 was made Cmsar, 


and entrusted %vith the command of 
Illyria and Thr«ice. Upon the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian and Maximianus I. 
in 305, he became Augustus, bub in 
307 suffered defeat at the hands of the 
usurper Maxentius and lost Italy and 
Africa. The rest of his life was spent 
in works of public utility. His pitiless 
persecution of the Christians was a 
great blot on his reign. 

Maximilian I. (1459-1519), one of 
the most distinguished of the German 
emperors, the son and successor of 
Frederick III., was born at Neustadt, 
near Vienna. In his nineteenth year 
he married Maria, the heiress of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and was soon involved in war with 
Louis XI. of France, who atte mpted 
to seize some of her possessions. M., 
although successful in the field, was 
compelled, by the intrigues of Louis 
in the Netherlands, to betroth his 
daughter, Margaret, then four years 
old, to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Cliarles VIII., and to give Artois, 
Flanders, and the duchy of Burgundy 
as her dowry* Pa I486 he was elected 
king of the Romans, Insurrections 
in the Netherlands, encouraged and 
supported by France, again involved 
him in war '.vith Louis XI. He after- 
wards repelled the Hungarians and 
the Turks. He again took up arms 
I against France because Charles VIII. 
[sent back his daughter and married 
1 Anne of Bretagne, in order to acquire 
I that great province, A peace was, 
i however, soon concluded at Senlis in 
1493, M. receiving back the provinces 
1 w’hlch he had given %vith his daughter. 

I On the death of his father in 1493, he 
became emperor, and he subseqnently 
married Bianca Sforza, daughter of 
the Duke of Milan. He applied him- 
self with wisdom and vigour to the 
I internal administration of the empire, 
i took measures for the preservation of 
peace in Germany, and encouraged 
the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. But he was soon again in- 
volved in wars against the Swiss, the 
I Venetians, and the French. He sought 
I to put a stop to French conquests In 
Italy, and was at first successful, but 
ultimately he had to give up Milan to 
Franco and Verona to the Venetians. 

, Nor was M. more successful against 
ithe Swiss, who in 1499 completely 
separated themselves from the Ger- 
man empire. The marriage of his son 
Philip with the Infanta Juana, and of 
his daughter Margaret with the Infant 
I Juan of Spain, led to the subsequent 
union ot Spain with Austria, whilst 
the marriage of two of his grand- 
children with the eon and daughter 
of Ladislaus, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brought both these king- 
doms to the Austrian monarchy. He 
^vrote works on war and hunting. 
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MaximiUan II., Joseph (1811-64), and Egypt in 305. In 308 he assumed 
King of Bavaria, son of Ludvig I., the title of Augustus, and on (ho . 
was born and died at Munich. He death of his uncle, Galoriiis in 311 ‘ 
married in 1842 the Princess Maria snoceeded to the command of the 
Hedwig. Until 1848 he took no part provinces of Asia, and entered into a 
in political affairs, but devoted him- secret alliance with Maxentius. Hav- 
self to agricultural and other im- ing invaded Thrace in 313 in the 
provements and to the pursuits of absence of Liclnus, he suffered a 
literature and science. In that year crushing defeat near Ileraclca, and 
of the revolutionary excitement, he was forced to flee. His death toot 
was suddenly called to the throne on place at Tarsus, 
his father’s abdication, and adopted Maximus, Magnus Clemens (3S3- 
a policy accordant with the liberal 88 a.d.), Roman emperor, a native 
tendencies^ of the time, of Spain. He accompanied ’Theo* 

Maximilian, FerdinandJoseph, Arch- dosius on several of his expeditions, 
duke (1832-67), son of Archduke and remained lor some years as a 
Francis Charles of Austria, and son- general in Britain. Here lie was 
in-law of Leopold I., King of the elected emperor by the troops in 383, 
Belgians, whose daughter, Charlotte, and immediately crossed to Gaul to 
he married in 1857. Made governor attack Gratian. The latter was de- 
of Lombardo-Venetia in 1857 by his feated and slain, and Gaul, ^aln, and 
brother. Emperor Francis Joseph, in Britain did homage to M. m 387 he 
pursuance of his policy to conciliate crossed the Alps, put Valentinian to 
the Italian republics, but M.’s chival- flight, and established himself in 
rous nature availed nothing against Milan, but was defeated by Tlico- 
the implacable hatred of Italy for dosius at Sixia, on the Saoe, and 
Austria. Forfeited all his Austrian again at Poetovio on the Danube, 
rights on being proclaimed Emperor being subsequently captured and put 
of Mexico by the French troops after to death at Aquilela. 
the capture of Puebla in 1863. His Maximus, Petronius Anicius (455 

E osition as the nominee, on the one a.d.), Roman emperor, was a mem- 
and, of France in that nation’s en- ber of the high nobility of Rome. At 
deavours to enhance its prestige the age of nineteen ho was admitted 
abroad, and the obstacle, on the to the council of the Emperor Hone- 
other hand, to the American deter- rius, and in 420 held the oSioo of 
mlnatlon to enforce the Moi " ' ‘ ^ , becoming consul in 

trine (q.v.) rendered him •, 443. Hewasfrlendly 

between the Liberal and Me . III. until the Era- 

parties of Mexico, while his difli- peror outraged his (M.’s) wife, utter 
oulties were increased by the maohina- which M. murdered him in 455. M. 
tlons of Bazalme, the French com- was elected emperor immediately, 
mandcr, who was endeavouring to and married the widowed Empress 
supersede him. On his abandonment Eudoxla, but was killed by the 
by France in 1866, ho was shot nt Vandals the same year. 

Queretaro, probably by the orders of Maximus, Rutilius, a Roman jurist 
JuArez. who wrote a treatise entitled Ad 

Maximlnus, Caius Julius Verus, was Legen Falcidiam, which was enacted 
originally a Thracian shepherd. Ho 40 B.c. 

was of gigantic size and great bodily Maximus Tyrius, a rhetorician and 
strength. Alexander Severus gave Platonic philosopher, lived in the 
him the command of a now legion latter half of the 2nd century, durini: 
raised in Pannonia, at the head of the reigns of the Antonines and.ol 
which he followed Alexander in his Commodus. There ore extant forty- 
campaign against the Germans on one dissertations of M. T. on various 
the banks of the Rhine, where ho in- points coimected with the Platonlo 
duced some of his companions to philosophy, which are written in an 
murder Alexander In his tent as well easy and pleasing style, and more 
as his mother, JIammma (235 a.d.). commendable for the expression 
He was proclaimed emperor, but his than the matter. The following ox- 
cruelty and rapacity aroused enemies amples will give some idea of uio 
against him in various parts of the subject of these dissertations : On 
empire. Ho was killed by his oivn Plato’s Opinion respecting the Deity, 
soldiers In 238 A.D. when be was ‘ M’bether wo ought to return In- 
besieging Aquileia. juries done to us,’ ‘ Whether Prayers 

Maximinus, Galerius Valerius (308- should be addressed to the Deity,’ etc. 
314), Roman emperor, originally The dissertations have been trans- 
boro the name of Daza, and In early latcd into French by Forney (li61) 
life followed the occupation of a shep- and by Dounais (1802). 
herd. Having quitted this for the life Mardef, Francis (1602-1728), a 
of a soldier, ho was raised to the rank French Orientalist, bom at Amiens 
of Ceesar, and made governor of Syria and later director of tlio Ecniinary 
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there. His principal work is hts 
Gravnnaire^ chaldaiquc et JicbraiQUCy 
considered as one of tho finest works 
of Its kind. In it he opposes the 
Introduction of root-vowels. See 
Qu6rard, La France lAtt^aire. 

Max-Muller. Fredrich (1823-1900). 
a philologist and Orientalist, born 
at Dessau, where his father, Wilhelm 
Muller, was librarian of the ducal 
library. After beii ■ ' . - • 

Dessau and Leipzig 
Berlin and Paris. 

Company commissioned him to edit 
tho liia-Veda at their expense, and 
this work brought him to England in 
184:6 to consult the MSS. In the East 
India House and the Bodleian 
Library. He settled at Oxford in 
1850 upon his appointment as 
deputy Taylorian professor of modem 
languages. Four years later ho 
succeeded to the professorship. He 
became connected ^vith the Bodleian 
Library In 1856, and from 18G5-G7 
was curator of Oriental works. In 
1866 he was made professor of com- 
parative philology. He received 
many honours and distinctions, and 
was made a member of the Privy 
Council in 189G, His works include : 
Comparative Philology, 1866 ; A 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
1859 ; Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 1861-64 ; Handbooks for the 
Study of SaTiskrit, 1865-70 ; Chips 
from a German Worf^hop, 1868-75, 
etc. He edited the Socrca Books of 
the East, and published translations 
of various Oriental works. Sec his 
Auld Ijxng Syne, 1898. 

MaxO’Rell, aliasPavd Blouet (1848- 
1903), a writer, born In Brittany, He 
was educated in Paris, and having 
served in the Franco-German War, 
came to England in 1873 as a news- 
paper correspondent. Ho was French 
master in St. Paul’s School (1876-84). 
and subsequently lectured in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and S. Africa. All his 
books have been translated Into 
English by ids wife, and amongst 
thorn are : John Bull and his Island, 
^83 ; John Bull’s Daughter, 1885 ; 
Tftc Dear Neighbours, 1886 ; Drat the 
Boys, 1887 ; Jonathan arid his Conti- 
nent, 1890 ; A Frenchman in America, 
1891 ; John Bull & Co., 1894, 

Maxwell. Mrs. John, see Bbaddon, 
Mary EugABETn. 

Maxwell, sir John, see Herries. 

Maxwell, Rt. Hon Sir Herbert 
Eustace, seventh Baronet (5. 1845), a 
writer and politician, bora In Edin- 
burgh. He •was educated at Eton and 
Citrisb Church, Oxford, and was M.P. 
for Wigtownshire (1880-1906). Ho 
was Rhind lectnrer in archceology, 
Edinburgh (1893-1911), lecturer on 
Scottish history in Glasgow Univer- 


sity (1910), and is at present president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. He is well known as a writer, 
and among his works are : Studies in 
the Topography of Galloway, 1887 ; 
The Art of Love (a novel), 1889 ; The 
Letter of the Law (a novel), 1890 ; 
Meridiana: Noontide Essays, 1892; 
lAfe of the Right Hon. IF, H. Smith, 
18^; Scottish Land Names, 1894; 
' ■ ‘ '' itain (a romance), 1895 ; 

. le Struggle for Scottish 
, 1897 ; Memories of the 
Months (five series), 1897-1909 ; 
Sisdy Years a Queen, 1897 ; Salmon 
and Sea Trout, 1899 ; Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, 1900 ; The Chevalier 
of the Spletidid Crest, 1900 ; The 
House of Douglas, 1901 ; British Sol- 
diers in the Field, Memoirs of George 
Romney, 1902 ; The Creevey Papers, 
1903 ; British Freshwater Fishes, 
1904 ; The Story of the Tweed, 1905 ; 
The Scalacronica of Sir T. Gray, 
1907 ; Scottish Gardens, 1908 ; Chroni- 
cle of the Houghton Fishing Club, 
1908 ; A Century of Empire, vol. i. 
1909, vol. U. 1910. vol. iii. 1911 ; 
The MaHng of Scotland, 1911 ; Early 
Chronicles relating to Scotland, 1912. 

Maxwell, James (3Ierk- (1831-79), a 
Scottish physicist, bora at Edinburgh ; 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and the universities of Edinburgh and 
CJambridge. At the early ago of 
fifteen he sent to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh a paper on the * Descrip- 
tion of Oval (jurves,’ and during the 
next three years followed it up by * On 
the Theory of Rolling Curves,* and 
* On the Equilibrium of Elastic 
Solids.* In 1856 he became professor 
of natural philosophy at Marischai 
College, Aberdeen, and in 1860 held 
the same post in King's College, Lon- 
don. Member of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh. On the 
endowment by the Duke of Devon- 
shire of Cambridge University with a 
model laboratory of experimental 
physics, M. was elected unanimously 
as the first professor of experimental 
physics in that university. M. is 
chiefly notable for his imimrtant re- 
searches in electricity and magnetism, 
his most remarkable papers on this 
topic being * Physical Lines of Force ' 
(1862), ' On a Dynamical Theory of 
the Electro-Magnetic Field * (1864), 
and * On a Method of making a direct 
Comparison of Electrostatic with 
Elec&o-Magnetio Force * (1866). He 
also investigated the molecular con- 
stitution of matter, the kinetic theory 
of gases, and geometrical optics, and 
wrote treatises on Heat, The 
Dynamical Theory of Gases, Matter 
and Motion, and Magnetism and 
Electricity. His theory re electrical 
and magnetic forces is gaining wide 
acceptance. 
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Maxwell, Robert, Lord (d. 1546), 
was a member of a Scottish family 
which settled near Kelso about 1100. 
He was a member of the royal 
council under James V., a warden of 
the west marches, and a lord provost 
of Edinbiu^h. He was also an extra- 
ordinary lord of session in 1533, and 
one of the ^e^?ents in 1536. He was 
taken prisoner by the Enclish at the 
rout of Solway IMoss in 1542. 

Maxwell, Sir William Stirling" ( 1818- 
78), an historian, born near Glasgow. 
He was an ardent bibliographer and 
collector of works of art, and especi- 
ally a pioneer of Spanish art. His 
writings include : Annals of the 
Artists of Spain^ 1848 {Velazquez 
issued separately, 1855) ; The Cloister 
Life of Charles F., 1852 (enlarged 
1891) and monographs on the biblio- 
graphy of proverbs. He also contri- 
buted to Fraser's Magazine and the 
Eocoviincr. 

Maxwelltown, a tn. in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland, on the Nith, 
opposite Dmnfries, Vrith which it is 
connected by bridges. It has dye- 
works, samnills, and nuiseries, and 
manufs. tweed. An observatory', 

with a museum, is situated on 

Corbeily Hill, quite near to M. 

Pop. (1911) 6200. 

May, the flftli month of the year 
and tJie last of spring. It was the 
third month in the Uoman calendar, 
and was called M. probably after 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 

whom the Romans used to sacrifice 
on the first day of this month. It 
was regarded by the Romans as 
an unlucky month, especially for 
marriages, and the superstition still 
survives in some parts. 

May, Isle of, in the Firth of Forth, 
Fifeshire, Scotland, ra. S.E. of 
Grail. On tlie highest point of the 
island is a lighthouse. 

May, Philip William 
commonly kno^vn as P 
humorous artist ; after an 
ous career as a lad, came i 
as an artist with his illustrations to 
The Parson and the Painter (1801), 
He piiblislied Annuals from 1892, 
and contributed sketches of low life 
to nmnerous papers. In 1896 ho be- 
came a member of the staff of Punch, 
Ho was one of the greatest black and 
white artists, and a lineal descend- 
ant of Leech and Keene. 

May, Thomas (1595-1650), an Eng- 
lish %\Titcr, born in Sussex. He * 
admitted to Gray's Inn in 1015, 
being prevented by defective ut' 
nnce from practising the law, gave 
bimKclf up to literature. He first pro- 
duced a comedy entitled The Ileirf 
which is much praised by Thomas 
Carew, and followed this by another 
comedy, and three classical tragedies^ 


but none of these met vdth success. 
His next venture was translation, and 
he published in 1628 a version of 
Virgil’s Georgies, and the following 
year Martial’s Epigrams. Resides 
the.se hetranslated Lucan’s P/jarsalia, 
which met with unstinted praise fmm 
Ben Jonson, and in 1033 he was com- 
missioned by the king to write two 
narrative poems, one on Ilairu IL, 
the other on Edward III. His reputa- 
tion as a prose writer rests upon his 
Uistoru of the Long Parliament, whicli 
is described by Chatham as being ‘ a 
much honester and more instructivo 
book than Clarendon’s.* 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine, Baron 
Farnborough (1815-86), a constitu- 
tional jurist, born in London. IIo was 
assistant librarian of the House of 
Commons in 1831, and a barrister at 
the Middle Temple in 1838. In 1814 
he published -4 Practical l^reatise on 
the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, aad 
Usage of Parliament (10th ed. much 
enlai*ged, 1893), a learned work which 
has been translated into German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Japanese, 
and Hungarian. He was examinerfor 
private bills and taxing-master for 
both Houses of Parliament, 1847-50, 
and clerk of the House of Commons, 
1871-86. He was president of Iho 
Statute Law Rc^'ision Committee, 
1860-84, a member of the privy 
council, 1885, and created liarou 
Farnborough in 18S6. Be.sides tho 
work mentioned above he published 
The Constitutional Historg of Ennhxnd 
since the Accession of George III., a 
work worthy to rank with tliat of 
Hallam; and Democracg in Europe; 
A Ilislory. 

Maya, a riv., in the prov. of 
Yalculsk, E. Sil>erin, Russia, Is a 
tributary of the Aldan, joining it ou 
tlio r. b. after a course of 600 in. 

Maya, illusion (othenvise calh'd 

' ’’ -- power), 

fictitious 
witli tho 
sha) pro- 
duces or constitutes the Isvara, the 
Lord, or cosmic soul, tho first enmnn- 
tion of the Atman, niid liiiusclf tho 
(fictitious) cause of all that seems to 
exist. 

Mayaguoz, a tn. on the coast of tlio 
island of Porto Rico, 70 in. W.S.V* 
of San Juan. The chief exports arc 
sugar, coffee, hides, and fruit. Pop. 
(1910) 16,591. 


forms of a cominou langniage, and F 
derived from the two most Important 
members of tlic group, the Mayas of 
llio Yucatan plains and the Quiches 
of tho Gualcinalan plateaux. They 
inhabited Mexico, Yucatan, Guatc- 
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mala, and Honduras, and represented 
the most cultured inhabitants o£ Cen- 
tral America at the time ol the 
Spanish conquest. Among the various 
nations may he mentioned the Mayas, 
Chois, Zendals, Slamds, Lacaudons, 
Pooomans, Cachiquels, Quichds, 
Huaxtecs, Itzas, Poconchis, and 
Zotzils. 

Mayas, a race of American Indiams, 
the aborigines of Yucatan. They u-ere 
the most advanced of the American 
Indian races, and had a written lan- 
guage, and left nmnerous examples 
of MSS. and picture vfrlting. In re- 
ligion they had much in common noth 
the Aztecs, and worshipped the sun 
and idols carved from stone; they 
also at times had human sacrifices. 
!-.l :r .''.-ysub- 

'■ . '■ ■ " . ■ , and in 

1 ;■ ■;!. . oswho 

paid more attention to war. They 
lived well, dressed in cotton woven 
by themselves, and were expert 
feather-workers. They also made 
many ornaments of gold and green- 
stone, but they were especially skilful 
in arcliitccture and in carving i n stone. 
They erected buildings of vast size 
which they decorated in a wonderful 
manner, and though these cannot 
compare with the buildings of Egypt 
and Greece, their massive character 
and lavish wealth of carvings attest a 
civilisation tar superior to that of 
many civilised peoples in the Old 
World. One of the most famous 
Mayan works of art is in the temple of 
Palenquo, which contains a remark- 
able tablet on which is represented a 
sacrificial scene. 

Mayavaram, a tn. in the Tanjore 
dist., Madras, British India, 174 m. 
S.W. of Madras. It manufs. cotton 
and silk goods. Pop. 24,500. 

Maybole, a tn. in the co of Ayr-shire, 
Scotland, 8 m. S. of Ayr; possesses 
an old castle. The cliief Industry is 
the manut. ol shoes. Pop. (1011) 
4889. 

May Day, the 1st of May, was 
formerly celehrated throughout Great 
Britain, and to a lesser extent in 
France and Germany, with fcstivitie.s, 
which now only survive in a tew rural 
districts. They are the direct descend- 
ants of the ancient Roman Floralia, 
and ol the Drui^c leasts in honour of 
the god Bel. In Tudor England the 
custom seems to have been for people 
to go Into the woods in tlie night, 
gather branches ol trees and flowers, 
and return ivith them at sunrise to 
decorate then- houses. Thentherewas 
the crowning ol the May Queen, who 
held sway for one day over her court, 
consisting ol moriis dancers, Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, 
Little Jolin, and other members ol the 
same hand, as well as ol the villagers 


and townspeople. And all who wished 
danced round a maypolo decorated 
with flowers and ribbons. The may- 
pole was generally made of birch, arid 
was set lip on April 30, except in Lon- 
don where permanent maypoles stood 
in the streets. The May revels wore 
much censured by the Puritans, and 
in 1644 maypoles were forbidden to 
ho erected by the Roundliead parlia- 
ment. Tliey were, however, sanctioned 
at the Restoration, and in 1661, a 
cedar polo, 134 ft. iiigh, was erected 
in the Strand. It was taken down 
about 1717 and used by Sir Isaac 
Newton as a support for the great 
telescope which had been presented 
to the Royal Society by a French 
astronomer. 

Mayebashi, a tn. of Honshiu, 
Japan, 70 m. N.N.W. ol Tokio. It 
trades cliiefly in silk. Pop. 45,000. 

Mayen, a tn. in the Rhine Province, 
Prussia, 15 m. W. of Coblenz. The 
chief manufs. are cloth and tobacco. 
It has also breweries and tanneries. 
Pop. 14,423. 

Maycnce, see Mainz. 

Mayenno : 1. A dept, of W. France, 
formed from parts of the old prov. of 
Maine and Anjou. M., which is in- 
cluded almost entirely within the 
basin of the Loire, has a mild climate 
but only a partially productive soil, 
being occupied in many districts b.v 
extensive sandy heaths. The chief 
branches ol industry are the breeding 
ol cattle and sheep and the rearing of 
bees, wliile the iron mines and marble 
quarries of the district yield employ- 
ment to the poorer classes. The linen, 
hemp, and paper manufs. are of some 
importance. Cap., Laval. Area 
1986 sq.m. Pop. 297,732. 2. A tn. of 
the above dept, on the Loire, on the 
r. b. of which rises, on a steep and 
rocky height, the ancient fortress of 
the dukes of Mayenne. There are 
linen and calico manufs. Pop. 10,000. 
3. Ariv. in the N.W. of France, which 
rises in the dept, ol Ome, and de- 
bouches at Pont de C6 into the Loire. 
Length 130 m. 

Mayor, Julius Robert von (1814-78), 
a physicist, born at Heilbromi. He 
studied at Tubingen, iVIunich, and 
Paris, and subsequently settled as a 
physician in his nat ive town. In 1842 
be published B&rnierlcangen ilber die 
KriiSie dcr unhelehten Natur^ as a pre- 
liminary to Die organische Bewe^ng 
in ihrem Tnsamvienhange mil dem 
SCoffivcchself which appeared three 
years later. Both of these deal mth 
the conservation and transforinatioa 
of energy. 

Mayer, Simone (c. 1760-1845), an 
opera composer, born at Mendorf m 
Bavaria. He studied in Italy, and 
having previously produced songs 
and oratorios, published his first 
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opera, Saffo, ossia i riti d*ApoHo\ Mayhew, Horace (1810-72), the 
Jkiicadio in 1794. This was so well ' author of a number of farces and tales 
received that he devoted himself tojwliich owe their survival mainly to 
this mode of composition, and pro- Cruikshanks* illustrations. He also 
duced no less than 77 operas. Among I contributed to Lloyd*s Weeklv News 
his best are: Lodo'iska, 1800; Ginerraland Cruikshanks’ Table Book, and 
di Scozia, 1801; Medea, 1813; and] was for a time sub-editor of Punch. 
Posa hianca e Posa rosso, 1814. Ho is I Maynard, a tn. in Middlesex co., 
said to have been the first to intro- Massachusetts, 20 m. N.W. of Boston, 
duce the crescendo of the orchestra, ] on Assabet R. It has woollen manufs. 
to which Rossini owes so much of his and powder mills. Pop. (1910) G390. 
fame. Maynard, Sir John (1602-90), nn 

Mayer, Tobias (1723-62), was bom English judge, born at Tavistock. He 
at Marbach. He was left an orphan was called to the bar in 1626, and in 
and improvided for at a very early 1640 was appointed recorder of Ply- 
age. He taught mathematics for a mouth. He represented Totnes in 
living, and studied gunnery in his the Short Parliament of 1640 and the 
spare time. He published a memoir Long Parliament, and in 1G54 was 
In 1750 On the Libration of the Moon, called to the degree of serjeant-at- 
In 1751 he became director of the ob- law, becoming king’s serjeant at the 
servatory at Gottingen, and after- Restoration. He was member for 
wards professor of economy in that Plymouth in the convention (iG89), 
university. His Zodiacal Catalogue and was sworn lord commissioner of 
was his nest work. In 1755 he pub- the great seal the same year, 
lished his Z>wncrr Tables. These tables Mayno, Jasper (1604-72), an arch- 
were printed by the Board of Longi- } deacon of Chichester and dramatist, 
tude in the year 1767, and likewise j was educated at Westminster and 
the Solar Tables, by the same author, i Clirist Church, Oxford, and took his 
In the year 1770. To M. is also due | degree of D.D. in 1646. He was rector 
the discovery of the principle of the i of Cassington In 1 639, and during tho 
repeating circle, which was afterwards Civil War often preached before the 
so fully developed by Borda, and em - 1 king, but was elected in 1048 and 

S loyed by him in the measurement of j made rector of Pyrton, only to bo 
10 arc of tho meridian. ' deprived of this post in 1656. Ho was, 

Mayfair, a fashionable quarter of ' however, reinstated in his benefices 
the W. of London, which is situated ' at the Restoration, and made a canon 
N. of Piccadilly and the Green Park. | of Christ Church, archdeacon of 
Mayfield, a tn. of Kentucky, U.S.A., | Chichester, and chaplain-in-ordinary 
co. seat of Graves co., 24 m. S. of ' to the Idng. Ho wrote T/ie Cify il/a/cb, 
Paducah. Pop. (1910) 5916. a domestic comedy, 1639; The Amor- 

Mayflower, see Pilgrim Fathers, ous War, a tragi-comedy, published 
Mayfly, see Ephemera. 1648; and a translation of Lucian’s 

Mayhew, Augustus Septimus (1826- Dialooncs, begun in 1638. 

75), an author, brother of Henry M. Maynooth, a tn. of co. Kildare, 
and Horace M., born in London. He Ireland, 15 m. N.W. of Dublin. Its 
produced many popular works of chief interest is centred in its Honmn 
fiction with his brother Henry, the Catholic colJogo, which was cstab- 
best of which is The Oreatest Plague of lished during the ministry of Mr. 
Life, or the Adventures of a Lady in j Pitt in the year 1795, by an Act of 
Search of a Good Servant, Of his I tho Irish parliament. In tho year 
separate writings may be mentioned: 1 1846 Sir Robert Peel carried a bill for 
Paved vnih Gold, or the Romance and an increased and permanent endow- 
Reality of the London Streets, 1857; ment, no longer dependent on a vote 
and Faces for Fortunes (3 vols.), 1805. of parliament, of £26,000 a year, to 
Mayhew, Henry (1812 -87), an which was added a grant of £30,000 
author, was educated at Westminster, I for building purposes. The college Is 
but ran away from school and made ’ a very striking Gotliic structure, and 
a voyage to Calcutta. On his return ; receives 600 students all destined for 
ho was articled to his father, a ' the priesthood and all rcsidout wltlna 
London solicitor, but soon abandoned • the building. Tho full collegiate 
law for literature. His first production I course is of eight years. A new chapel 
was the weekly periodical, Figaro in was erected in 1890. 

London, which he published "with Mayo, a maritime co. of tho prov. 
Gilbert 6. Beckett in 1831, and fol- of Connaught, Ireland, Is bounded on 
lowed this by The Thief in 1832. Ho : tho N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean- 
also collaborated with Ids brother! The coast-line of M. is about 250 m- 
Augustus, and produced with him, { and is much indented by bays, tlie 
among other w'orks, 7'he Good Genius, chief of which aro Kittala Bay, Clew 
The Plague of Life, and Acting iJiny, Westport Bay, Newport Bay, 
Charades, Ho also wrote humorous 1 Achill Sound, and Bhicksod Bay. The 
stories and books on travel? * surface is very Irregular, tho interior 
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being part of the great plain of Ire- 
land, bordered by two ranges of 
mountains, separated from each 
other at the sea by Clew Bay. Of 
these ranges the highest points are 
IVIuilrea (2680 ft.), Croagh Patrick 
(2370 ft.), and Kephin (2530 ft). The 
soil of the central plain is fertile and 
for the most part suitable either for 
tillage or for pasture, ^though the 
prevalence of rain and the frequency 
of ungenial winds render the pursuit 
of tillage, especially' of wheat and 
potatoes, precarious and imremunera- 
tlve. The rearing of cattlo forms In 
most parts of the county the more 
ordinary pursuit of the agricultural 
population. Ironstone abounds in 
some districts, but owing to waiit of 
fuel no attempt is made to work it. 
An excellent marble Is found In the 
uorth-western district, and there are 
several places in wlilch slates are 
successfully quarried. The chief 
towns are Castlebar, Westport, 
BoUina, and Ballinrobe, and the 
principal rivers are the Moy and the 
Owenmore. Loughs CuUen, Conn, 
Castlebar, Corramore, and Carragli lie 
within the county. Almost the only 
occupations of the population are 
agriculture and fishing, A valuable 
salmon-fishery exists in the R. '' 
and the small lake of Lough Me 
the habitation of the well-k. 

' gillaroo * trout. There is soic 
dustry in linen and woollen g 
but, generally speaking, M. is 
of the most impoverished count 
Ireland. Area 2156 sq.m. Pop. (1911) 
191,169, The antiquities of M. are 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Four round 
towers are still in existence, and there 
are at Cong the remains of a splendid 
abbey, which dates from the I2fch 
centimy. The celebrated * Cross of 
Cong,* now In the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, was the archi- 
episcopal crosier of Tuam, once pre- 
served in the abbey of that name. 

Mayon, a volcano in the prov. of 
Albay, Luzon Is., Philippine Isles. 
Its cone, which is perfect, rises to a 
height of 8274 ft., and the mountain 
is frequently in eruption. 

Mayor. AM. was originally an over- 
seer, or steward, or kind of bailiff, if 
the derivation fipom Norman maeur, 
tnair, be correct, and the word really 
cognate with Armorio mear, f.c. one 
that looks after, tends, or guards, e,g. 
^aer 1/ biaieaZ, a land steward. Others, 
however, derive the word Rrom Lat. 
major = greater, superior; plural, an- 
cestors, a derivation ^ ' 

invites the assumption 
or very early, had its i 
tation of chief magist 
through mapnus), whereas m Kngusii 
histoiy the mayoralty is a compara- 
tively late development of the b orough 


organisation. Everywhere the M., 
whatever his particular functions, 
appears to have risen to eminence, 
but none to so great a degree as 
the * Mayor of the Palace,* or first 
officer of the royal household of the 
Merovingian kings. This officer be- 
came successively chief officer of 
state, minister of the palace, and king, 
for the last of them, Pepin, after de- 
posing Chllderio Iv., founded the 
Cariovlngian dynasty (a.d. 750). The 
M. at the present day as the head of a 
municipal corporation is in a promi- 
nent a: ' ‘ • 

term o1 . . 

under ■ ■ 

and MuNtcrPAUTiES.) In times of 
riot or civil disorders he has power, 
and indeed Is compelled, to call in the 
aid of troops — a power the exercise 
of which in certain circumstances 
may place him in a very unenviable 
position (see Regina v, Pinuey, 1S66), 
tor technically at least he may be 
liable to criminal proceedings for 
mm’der if he acts without justification 
and to an information for neglect if ho 
omits to act. In other words ho must 
' liit the precise line of his duty.* 

Mayor's Court, an ancient court of 
record, held before tbe mayor and 
" London at the 

. I'itiea trace its 

^tomary jurls- 
of London in 
, of 675 A.D., 

■ cesBor of the 

I distinct and 
separate tribunal m the reign of 
Henry III. The lord mayor and all 
tho aldermen are the judges, but the 
recorder by custom, sits as the sole 
judge, or, in his absence, the com- 
mon Serjeant, who in his turn, if un- 
avoidably absent, may be represented 
by a barrister of seven years* standing. 
There is much antiquarianism about 
the M. C-, both as to the names of its 
officials — e.g. the duties of a sheriff 
are carried out by the serjeant-at- 
maco and the deputy sorjeant-at- 
mace — and as to the formalities of 
pleading. Elsewhere tho strict letter 
of formal pleadings has been super- 
seded by tho necessity of doing noth- 
ing more than to state the issues in 
clear and unequivocal terms ; but lu 
the M. G. it is still (apparently) neces- 
sary to observe the traditional forms 
of a count sur concessit solvere (claim 
formoney'.i :■ V 
count (for ;• r *: • * r-f ,• j • 
Generally • : *, /... 

vr.r I'f '..fi arisen 
M • > •’ 'i':.' :* 1 Jack- 

. •?. I’r: ' of the 

*? (. I 

Mayotte, see Comoro Isi.ands. 

Mayow, John (c. 1643-79), an Eng- 
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Ilsh chemist and physiologist, prac- 
tised as a physician in Bath. Ho pub- 
lished Tractatus guinqtit meaieo- 
Dhysici, 1674; containing ‘ He sal- 
nltro et spiritu nltro-rereo,' ivhieh de- 
velops a theory of combustion, and 
Important modem discoveries In 
pneumatic chemistp'. Sec Hoefer, 
aist. de la Chimie, ii. : Blumonbach, 
Inslitutiones Physlnloaicce, 1786; 
JOcher, Oclchrten-lexicon, Hi., 1751. 

Maysville, the cap. of Mason co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio R., 
60 m. S.B. of Cincinnati. Tlie chief 
manufs. are cotton, flour, tobacco, 
and shoes. Pop. (1910) 6141. 

May%veed, a name given both to the 
Stinking Camomile (..Anthemis cotula) 
and to the scentless Corn Feverfew 
(Matricaria inodora), the ray florets 
of which are ultimately reflexed. 

Maywood, a tn. in Cook co., Bli- 
nois, U.S.A., 10 m. N. of Chicago, on 
the Des Plaines R. It lias important 
steel works. Pop. (1910) 8033. 

Mazagan, a seaport tn. of Morocco, 
115 m. N. of Morocco. This town is 
the port of Morocco, and its road- 
stead affords facilities for a safe 
anchorage. The chief exports are 

t rain, almonds, hides, and wool. Pop. 
5,000. 

Mazamet, a tn. in the dept, of Tarn, 
France, 50 m. S.E. of Toulouse. Its 
chief manufs. are cloth, leather, and 
flannel. Pop. 14,000. 

Mazanderan, a prov. in the N. of 
Persia, bounded by the Elburz Mts. 
and the Caspian Sea. The climate is 
unhealthy, and the ground somewhat 
swampy, but fertile. Tlie chief pro- 
ductions are rice, cotton, sugar, agri- 
cultural products, cavi.are, and silk. 
The chief minerals are iron and petro- 
leum. Area 10,460 sq. m. Cap, Sari. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Mazapil, a tn. of Zacatecas state, 
Mexico, 65 m. S.S.W. of Saltillo. Pop. 
6000. 

Mazarin, 

Mazzarino) 
statesman, S' ■ ' 

noble Sicilian, was bora at Piscina in 
the Abbruzzi. Haring received his 
elementary education at Rome, ho 
passed into Spain with the Abb6 
(afterwards Cardinal) Girolamo 
Colonna, at the age of seventeen, 
where ho attended courses of law in 
the universities of Alcala and Sala- 
manca. But ho soon abandoned 
Jurisprudence in order to embrace the 
military profession, and in 1625 was 
sent into the Valtellne, whore the 
pontiff then had an army. From this 
time he began to display his talents 
for diplomacy. The generals of his 
holiness, Conti and do Bagnl, sent 
him successively to the Duca do 
Feria, general of the Spaniards, and 
to the Marquis do Cmuvrcs, after- 


wards Marshal d’Estrfes, who com- 
manded the French troops, and in 
both missions he acquitted himself. 
He then returned to Rome, where he 
resumed the study of jurisprudence 
and took his doctor’s degree. But the 
disputed succession to the duchies 
of Mantua and Montforrat hnvinj: 
kindled up a new war, ho quitted law 
for diplomacy, in which line nature 
had peculiarly qualified him to excel. 
The competitors were the Due de 
Nevers, whose cause was espoused by 
the court of France, at which he re- 
sided and the Duca de Guastalla, who 
was supported by the emperor, the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy. 
The pope, desirous to prevent a war 
of which Italy was about to become 
the theatre, sent Cardinal Sacohetti to 
Turin to act in favour of the Buc de 
Novers, and M. accompanied him in 
this mission. Sacchetti returned to 
Romo unsuccessful, leaving to M. the 
title of internuncio, with power to 
continue the negotiations and to effect 
a peace. M. first saw Louis XIII. 
at Lyons In 1630, and had a long con- 
ferenco with Cardinal Richelieu. The 
cardinal entertained the highest 
opinion of him, and feeling that 
Franco wonted nn able and devoted 
man in Italy, he succeeded in gaining 
the young diplomatist, who from tins 
time openly showed himself favour- 
able to the interests of France, and 
went to Paris at his invitation and 
through whose influence ho was 
made a cardinal (1641). 0“ 

death of his patron he succeeded to 
ids position and influence with 
Louis XIII., and when this king died 
he nominated M. to the council oI 
regency, presided over by the queen 
mother. Anno of Austria. After some 
time she made him Prime Minister 
and Invested him with absohite 
authority. The first years of his 
ministry were signalised by the ■ric- 
torles of the Franch over the 
Spaniards at Eooroy and Sens, wnlcn 
produced the peace of 'Westphalw. 
The same year that the latter was nc- 
complishod witnessed the commence- 
mont of the Civil War of the Fronde, 
in which the court, directed by Ji-, 
had to contend with domestic mW- 
contents and foreign enemies. Tmre 
was M. compelled to yield to tno 
storm raised against him and to qna 
lYanee, but at length, as nmwi n> 
address as by force, ho carao off tne 
conqueror in the struggle. In Ih" 
M. concluded the peace of tne 
Pyrenees, which put an end to tw 
wars between Franco and Spain, nan 
cemented it by a marriage between 
Louis and the Infanta. Ho died W 
Vincennos on March 9. M. 'tes but 
little regretted. A courtier 'rating 
at the time, says, ' Lo rol c.«t, nu 
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parait, le soul touche de la mort du Mazeres, a tn. of Franco in the 
cardinal.’ He had accumulated Im- dept, of Arif-ge, 27 m. S.S.E. of 
mouse wealth hy very doubtful or Toulouse. Pop. 3500. 
equivocal moans. His fortime is said Mazovia, a dist., well covered with 
to have amounted to near eight pine and birch, in the N. of Hussion 
millions sterling, all acquired in a Poland. During the reign of Sigis- 
pcriod of external war or of internal mund I. (1506-43) it lost its indopen- 
conmiotion. On the approach of denoe of 100 years’ standing, and was 
death he felt some scruples of con- Incorporated with the Polish kingdom, 
science on the subject, which were. Mazurka (Polish for ‘ a woman of 
however, soon got over. The only Mazovia ’), a sprightly Polish dance, 
productions of M. which have been not unlike a polka. Chopin has corn- 
published are his letters. Of these, posed many beautiful Ms.; they are 
thirty-six, written by him whilst written usually in 4 or } time, 
negotiating the peace of the Pyrenees, Mazzara del Vallo (ancient Mazara), 

made their appearance in the year a city in the prov. of Trapani, Sicily, 
1690, and seventy-seven more on the 13 m. S.E. of Marsala. The chief ex- 
same subject were published in 1G93. ports are com and oil. Pop. 20,000. 
The whole were collected and re- Mazzaripo, a tn. in the prov. of 

Caltanisetta, Sicily, 15 m. S.E. of 
Caltanisetta. Pop. 16,000. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1S05-72), an 
Italian patriot and republican, bom 
chronological order, and, together jin Genoa. He studied at the rmi- 
withfitty ■I '; -. ' ;' : ■ versity of his native town and for 

them out c.i, ■; . i.: four years practised as an advocate. 

Cardinal Ma-a!\n, .V;i re.: ie but his patriotic enthusiasm speedily 

Secret de la Negociation de la Paix des gained absolute sway over his spirit 
Pyrenics, 1745 (Paris, 2 vois. 12mo). and led him to renounce ins cherished 
See Arthur HassaU’s Mazarin, 1893. idea of a life of literature and study 
Mazarron, a tn. of Spain, in the for the action and strife of the 
prov. of Murcia. 20 m. W. of Carta- political arena. In 1827 his maiden 
geiia. Th rof 'cP ''..It •■.’■•opper essay in literature Dell’ Amor Patrio 

mines l:i p.'- .. and di Dante appeared in the Liberal 

metal-". , , 'o-, soap journal, the Subalpino. Literature, 
taotorles in the town. The port of M., according to M.’s own assertion, 
on the Mediterranean, is a suburb, having been employed by the Liberal 
with a coasting and fisliing trade, party solely as a means for the great 
Pop. 24,000. ' end of Liberal propagandism, the 

Mazeppa, Jan (1615-1709), a het- journals were suppressed and the 
man of the Cossacks. He became a ivrilers disbanded. In 1830 M. joined 
Mge in the service of John Casimir, Carborari’s secret society, and six 
King of Poland. A Polish nobleman, montlis later was betrayed and 
having surprised him in an intrigue banished from Italy. The organisa- 
with his wife, caused him to be tiou of a new Liberal league, ‘ Young 
stripped naked and bound upon his Italy,’ was M.’s next work wliilst 
own horse, and sent the animal off, staying at Marseilles. Banishment 
leaving M. to his fate. The horse from Marseilles, in consequence of 
carried hhu to his own distant resi- the extensive operations of the 
dence, but M. fled to the Ukraine, society having been revealed to the 
ioined the Cossacks, and in 1687 was authorities, compelled M. to hide for 
fleeted their hetman. He won the several months. The first fruits of La 
lonfldence of Peter the Great who Giovine Italia was the revolutionary 
made him Prince of the Ukraine, but expedition of Savoy, organised by M. 
m the curtailment of the freedom of at Geneva, but which was defeated 
;ho Cossacks hy Russia, M. conceived by tlie royal troops. Sentence of 
Jieideaofthrowingofithesovereignty death, par contumace, was recorded 
3f the czar, and so entered into nego- against M. In the Sardinian courts for 
Jations with Charles S.II. of Sweden, bis participation in the affair, but he 
These and other treasons were re- soon recommenced with Increased 
realed to Peter the Great, who did not vigour his revolutionary operations. 
:tedit the infonuants, but afterwards A new association, entitled ‘ New 
jeing convinced of M.’s guilt, caused Europe,’ and based on principles of 
i number of his accomplices to be European rights and enfranchisement 
put to death. M. joined Charles XII. was inaugurated by the exertions of 
ind took part in the battle of Pultowo M. in Switzerland. In 1837 M. quitted 

, - • ' - - 9 to Bender, Switzerland for England, and finally 

pry has been took up his abode in London. From 
m by Byron, thence, ills labours in the Italian re- 
and of two volutionary cause were incessant, 
paintings by Horace Vernet. The resolute combatant of partial 
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union and monarchical leadership 
at Milan, M. retired to Switzerland 
on the capitulation of Milan to the 
Austrians, to reappear in Florence 
on the rising of Tuscany and finally 
at Rome, where he was elected 
triumylr amidst the triumphant re 
joicings of the capital of Italy. His 
tenure of supreme authority was 
marted by wisdom, moderation, and 
success. On the surrender of Romo 
by M.’s advice, he quitted the city 
and proceeded to Lausanne rid Mar- 
seille. The conduct of France he 
bitterly attacked in public letters to 
De Tocqueville and others. He sub- 
sequently returned to London, and 
at bis instigation risings in Milan 
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(1853) and in Piedmont (1857) were 
attempted. In 1859, while lending 
the whole weight of his inlluence to 
the revolutionary movements going 
on in Italy, he combated with vigilant 
foresight the threatened French pre- 
dominance, and refused to accord 
faith to the Liberal programme of 
Louis Napoleon. The Sicilian ex- 
pedition of 1860 owed as much to tho 
organisation of M. as to the heroio 
command of Garibaldi (a.r.). In 1870 
be ■ - . .... . 

at ■ p 
Hi! ■ 

Sic 

suit Life and Writinas (186-1-70); 
Scrim editi cd inedilt (18 vols.), pre- 
pared by ■ ■ ■' ■ 13 of 

A. Salllh -' ■ " ' ■ ■ . . I. A. 

Marriott, . in 

Everyman's Library, 


Mazzuohelli, or Mazzucchelli, Gio- 
vanni Maria, Count of (1707-05), an 
Itah'an man of letters, had charge of 
the library which Cardinal Quirini 
had given to Brescia, and was a col- 
lector of books, medals, and anti- 
quities. His ambitious history of 
Italian literature entitled Scrillori 
d’/<aiia(1753-03) did not ad vance be- 
yond tho letter B. 

Mead, a fermented liquor made by 
dissolving honey at tho rate of 
4 lbs. to a gallon of water and boil- 
ing it with spices. On cooling, 1 oz. 
of brewer’s yeast per gallon is 
added, and after standing for about 
eight hours it is poured into a barrel 
to ferment. When fermentation 
ceases, a small quantity of isin- 
glass is added to clear tho liquid. 
Alter bottling it is stored for six 
months or more, when it is ready for 
use. Special licences for its sale are 
necessary. 

Mead, Richard (1673-1754), an 
English physician, was appointed 
medical adviser to George II. (1727). 
Ho held the post of physician at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, from 
1703-54. Ho wrote numerous 
treatises, and advocated quaran- 
tine and disinfection for plague, and 
inoculation for small-pos. 

Meade, George Gordon (1815-72), 
an American general; West Point 
graduate. First won distinction in 
tho Mexican War, where he attained 
rank of c.aptalu of engineers. Fougiit 
in the Civil War as brigadier-general 
of volunteers. In continuous service 
with the army of the Potomac, and 
was at the head of the Fifth Corps 
when tho disagreement between 
Hooker and Ilalicck decided Lincoln 
to place M. in chief command of tho 
Union army In place -jf Hooker. In 
July 1863 he defeated tho Con- 
federates under Lee at Gettysburg, 
though his oivn casualties wore great. 
Meadow Saffron, see CoLcnicuJi. 
Meadow Sweet, or Queen-ol-thc- 
Meadows (Spircca idmaria), a tall 
plant (order Rosacerc), ivith com- 
pound cymes of fragrant, creamy- 
white flowers and pinnate leaves. It 
Is common in pastures. 

MoadviHo, a city of Crawford cd., 
Pennsylvania, U.^.A., 33 m. S. of 
Erie. It manuls. machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 12,780. 

Meaford, a rnn„,ia. 

■ in Grey. CO., r ' ‘ 

Bay, 20 m. ’■ 

There Is a fin . 

factories. Pop. 2500. _ 

Meagher, Thomas Francis (1823- 
67). an Irish patriot, bom at IV’ntcr- 
ford. Ho joined tho Young Ireland 
party, and in 1848 was condemned 
to death for his rovolutlon.ar}' propa- 
ganda. The sentence was commuted 
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to exile, and he escaped (1852) to 
America, where, on the outbreak of 
civil war (1861), he organised the 
Irish brigade (or the Federala. He 
proved a fearless and gallant soldier. 
He met his death by drowning in 
the Missouri. 

Meagre, or Maigre {.Seimna aquila), 
a fish, sometimes 6 ft. long, which Is 
found off the S. coast of Australia and 
near the Cape of Good Hope. It has 
a short and a long dorsal fin, and the 
cleft of the mouth is deep and slanting. 

Meal Tub Plot, a flotitious plot 
hatched by Thomas Dangerfleld with 
theoonnivance of a Mrs. Cellier (1679), 
when it was profitable to needy 
villains to concoct imaginary plots 
against the lung and the established 
religion, wliioh from the papers found 
in a meal tub in Mrs. Celiier’a house, 
seems to have been designed to im- 
plicate the Presbyterians and the 
Duke of Monmouth in a pretended 
plot to establish a commonwealth and 
overthrow Protestantism. Danger- 
field, by turning king’s evidence in 
another trial, scoured a pardon, and 
Mrs. Cellier was acquitted. 

Meal-worm, the larva of a common 
beetle {2'enebrio molUor), frequenting 
mills, granaries, and bakehouses. It 
is thin and round, about 1 in. long, 
and tawny In colour, with bright rusty 
bands. The beetle is i in. long, with 
stout legs and eleven-jointed antennie 
and black and red in colour. 

Mealy Bug, a homopterous insect, 
which does considerable harm to 
plants in greenhouses by sucking the 
sap and by choking the pores of the 
leaves. The Insects are minute and 
ted in colour, but a covering of white 
mealy powder disguises them. The 
males have \vings hut the females are 
wingless. The pest is destroyed with 
diflioulty by spraying with in- 
secticide ; fumigation ^vith tobacco 
smoke or cyanide of potassium Is 
more effective. 

Mean, In philosophy, Is applied to 
a , doctrine of Aristotelian ethics. 
According to Aristotle, virtue con- 
sists in finding the M. (rb ptVov or 
MevoTijv) between ail extremes, because 
all desire tends to excess, and excess 
is the danger of life. According to the 
genuine exposition of It, this doctrine 
is not merely a counsel of apathy, 
but that of a middle course between 
passion and apathy. See Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, bks. i.-iii., and 
Stewart’s Notes, 1892 ; Grant's Aris- 
totle's Ethics (2nd ed.), 1886; and 
Wallace’s OiUlines of the Philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

Mean, The, hi mathematics, of two 
or more quantitie.o is an intermediate 
quantity determined by certain rules. 
The most common Ms. are the arlth- 
metio and geometric M. The arith- 


metio M. is the average value of the 
quantities, the geometrio M. is the 
square root of the product of the 
quantities. 

Metmder (Lat. Mceander, Gk. 
Mm'at'Spot), appellative use of the 
name of a river in Phrygia noted 
for its winding course. 

Meams, or Newton Meams, a vil. of 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, 7 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow. Pop. (1911) 3201. 

Meams, The, see Kjncabdineshibb. 

Measham, a par. and vil. of Derby- 
shire, England, i m. S.W. of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouoh. Red bricks and terra- 
cotta are manufaotured, and there 
are coal mines in the ylcinlty. Pop. 
(1911) 2000. 

Measles, an acute Infeotloua 
disease, characterised by reddish 
eruptions on the body and cataiTh 
of the mucous membranes of the air- 
passages, conjunctiva, etc. It is one 
of the commonest infectious diseases 
In England, occurring in scattered 
cases at all times, and in rapidly - 
spreading epidemics at frequent in- 
tervals. It attacks children for the 
most part, and is usually disseminated 
by the congregation of children in 
school. The rate of mortality is low, 
but there are certain dangers arising 
from possible compIloatlODS which 
render It desirable to prevent the 
frequent epidemics. Like smoll-pox, 
it ts presumably caused by a micro- 
organism which has not yet been 
identified. Canon and Pieiioke have 
isolated a minute bacillus that 
appears charaoteristio of the early 
stages of tho disease, but its ocour- 
rcnco appears to be a result rather 
than a cause of the conditions set up 
by the disease. An attack of true M. 
iRubeoia or Morbilii) confers im- 
munity from subsequent attacks to 
the end of life. The early symptoms 
are eo indefinite that contagion often 
spreads before the diseeise is recog- 
nised. After from ton to fourteen days 
incubation, catarrh of the mucous 
membrane sets in. Tho eyes become 
red and watery, there is a watery dis- 
charge from the nose, a dry cough, 
sore throat, thirst, and restlessness, 
and a high temperature. After three 
or four days, small dark-red spots 
appear on the face and nock, and tho 
face becomes swollen. The eruption 
extends downwards until the whole 
body is involved. The rash fades 
away in the same order as it attacked 
the body. The rod spots become 
yellowish, and the skin crumbles off 
in a powder resembling bran. The 
duration of the eruption from first 
to last is about a week, and during 
that time the febrile conditions In- 
crease until the temperature is about 
104° or 105°. At the height of the 
eruption the temperature usually 
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falls, and conTaloscence proceeds 
rapidly. The chief danger from M. 
arises from possible complications. 
Inflammation of the air passages 
may persist and lead to brondhitis 
and bronchopneumonia. The eyes 
may remain irritable, a degree of 
diarrhoea may persist, or the general 
vitality of the patient may bo so 
affected that liability to tubercular 
affections is increased. After re- 
covery, the patient should be 
sheltered from cold and unhygienic 
conditions for a lengthened period, 
as much of the mischief arising from 
M. is due to a premature neglect of 
the precautions proper to a state of 
convalescence. The actual fever stage 
in the mild form of the disease requu'es 
little treatment other than that 
associated •nith febrile conditions 
generally. Efforts should be made to 
revent the spread of the epidemic 
y isolating proved and suspected 
cases. Schools are usually shut when 
an epidemic threatens a neighbour- 
hood. .German measles, Rubella, or 
Roseola is a mild infectious disease 
characterised by an eruption similar 
to that of M., but in a milder form. 
Febrile symptoms are not marked 
or are absent altogether. 

Measure. Inmathematiosanumbor 
Is said to measure another number 
when it is contained an exact whole 
number of times in that number. 

Measures. See Weights and 
Measdues. 

Meat, a term formerly applied to 
food, particularly solid food. Itisnow 
restricted, except for a few surviving 
phrases, to butcher's meat, or the 
muscular tissues of such animals as 
bullocks, sheep, pigs, etc. JI. as an 
article of food owes Its value to the 
large amount of available proteins it 
contains and its appeal to the appetite 
when weU cooked. The supply of M. 
Is now regularised by the adoption of 
methods of preservation by means of 
wlilch the supplies of thinly populated 
countries are made available for the 
whole world, and for almost any 
longf ' ■ ... 

tion ■ ■ ■ . ■ - 

ning . ' 1 

the preparation and shipment of M. 
from the Argentluc, Xew Zealand, 
Australia, etc.: and sailing, or im- 
nrepmating with brine. The drjing of 
if. for preservation for any length of 
time is now practically obsolete. M. 
cxtractsarc ’ ' . ' ' • 

from that f' . ■ 

the soluble 

M. and condensed to a small compass 
by evaporation in vacuo. The food- 
value of SI. extract depends more 
upon the stimulating character of the 
material rather than on any amount 
of protein It may contain. The pro- 


tection of the pubh'o against unsound 
M. is in the hands of the medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances 
attached to the various borough and 
district councils. The Public Health 
Act, 1875, and subsequent amend- 
ments, provide for the inspection of 
slaughterhouses and the destruction 
of M. shown to bo unsound. 

Meath, a maritime co. in the prov. 
of Leinster, Ireland, bounded li. by 
the Irish Sea. The surface Is mainly 
flat, rising towards the W. The chief 
rivoris the Boyne, into whichflowstho 
Blaokwator. Agriculture flourishes, 
oats being the principal grain crop; 
cattle and sheep are reared in con- 
siderable numbers. There are some 
woollen manufactures, and linen Is 
woven by hnndlooms. There are somo 
fine old ruins at Duleek, Bcctivc 
Abbey, and Clonard, and a castio nt 
Trim, the co. tn. Tara, the supposed 
site of the old Irish capital, nith its- 
palace, referred to by Sir Thomas 
More, is In the co. The co. returns 
two members to parliament. Area, 
904 sq.m. Pop. (1911) 64,920. 

Meaux, a tn. in the dept, of Scinc- 
et-Mame, France, on the Marne, 2G 
m, E.N.E. of Paris. It possesses a 
12th-centtmy cathedral. Dairy pro- 
duce and com ore the chief products ! 
sugar, steel, and cotton goods arc 
manufactured. Pop. 14,000. 

Mecca (Om /dl Kora, mother of 
cities), one of the oldest towns of 
Arabia, the cap. of the prov. of 
Hcdjaz, and, through being the birth- 
place of Mohammed, the central and 
most holy city of all Islam.' It Is 
situated 245 m. S. of Medina and 
about 65 m. E. of Jiddah, the well- 
known port on the Red Sea, in a 
narrow, barren valley, surrounded by 
bare hills and sandy plains, and 
watered by the brook Wndi-Al-Tara- 
feyn. The inhabitants of 5L make 
their living chiefly by letting their 
houses to the pilgrims (see HaDJ), 
who flock hither to visit the Beit 
Ullah (House of God), orohief mosque, 
containing the Knfiba (g.v.). This 
mosque, capable of holding about 
35,000 persons, is surrounded by 
nineteen gates surmounted by seven 
minarets. A great number of people 
are attached to the mosque in some 
kind of ecclesiastical capacity, ns 
katibs, muftis, mueddins, etc. It la 
protected by three cast-lhUed build- 
ings, and is governed by a shcrllT. The 
trade and commerce of M. hardly 
deserve mention; the chief articles 
manufactured there are chaplets for 
the pious pilgrims. Respecting the 
history of M., it was known to 
Ptolemy already as JIncoraba, and 
first belonged to (he tribe of the 
Kosaites, later to the Korolsh. Mo- 
hammed, who had iiecn obliged to 
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leave it precipitatelT (see Hejira.) In 
622, returned to it and conquered it 
In 627. Within the course of the 
present century, M. was taken by the 
Wahabites (1803) but given up again 
to the Pasha of Eygpt^ Mehemcd Ali 
■ Lsmade 
place). 

* Mecca, 

is made here. Permanent pop. 
(estimated) 60,000, floating pop. 
100,000. See Snouck-Hurgrouje, 
Mecca, 1888. 

Mechain, Pierre Franoois Andr6 
(1744-1805), a French astronomer, 
was handicapped in his astronomical 
studies by the poverty of his father, 
hut his pecuniary troubles were re- 
moved when Ilia patron, Lalandc, 
secured him the position of tiydro- 
graplier to a government survey of the 
coast between Niouport and St. Malo. 
Ho worked also at the Paris observa- 
tory, and besides discovering cloven 
new comets calculated the orbits of 
another twenty-four. From 1791 M. 
was engaged in surveying the arc of 
the meridian between Rodez and 
Barcelona. Delambre’e SysfBme 
M6triQue tells how accurately he ful- 
filled liis task, and g'ivcs also a sym- 
pathetic picture of the man himself, 
a viotim to despondency and tho 
stress of hostile circumstances. 

Mechanics, the science which con- 
siders the laws involved when bodies 
arc acted on by forces which keep 
them in equilibrium or whicl 
duco motion in them. Former 
study of M. was divided into 
and dynamics (q.v.), but, as explained 
under DyNAsnes. M. is now resolved 
into sfatfes and kinefics; the former 
branch treating of forces in equili- 
brium, and the latter dealing with 
forces acting so as to produce motion. 
Not only does M. deal with the direct 
action of forces on bodies, but it also 
studies the nature and action of 
forces when they act on bodies by 
the agency of macliinery. This gives 
the origin of the word M., and as a 
matter of fact was In its early 
stages the science of making machines. 
A machine in M. means any con- 
trivance in which a force applied at 

one point is made to r"-" 

or overcome a resisting 
another point. All ma 
reduced down to three primary ma- 
chines, viz. the lever, inclined plane, 
and pulley ; and three secondary, de- 
rived from these, viz. the wheel and 
axle, wedpe, and scrcia, for the pro- 
perties of each of which see the 
articles dealing with each of them. 
These six machines are sometimes 
kno\vn as the Mechanical Powers. An 
account of tho application of these 
‘ mechanical powers * in the con- 
struction of complex machines would 


involve descriptions of most of the 
engines by which human labom is 
abridged or dispensed witli. Finally 
it may be seen, therefore, that it is 
of the utmost importance in struc- 
tural engineering. Further sec Dyna- 
incs. Kinetics, Statics, Kine- 
matics, Force, Energy. 

Mechanicsville, a tn. of Saratoga 
CO., New York, U.S.A., situated 17 m. 
N. of Albany. Has paper and pulp 
mills. Pop. (1910) 6634. 

Mecheria, acorn, of Algeria, situated 
about 145 m. S. by E. of Oran, at a 
height of over 1000 ft. Pop. 20,000. 

Mechlin, sec Malines. 

Meckenen, Mokenen, or Mechein, 
Israel von (d. 1603), an engraver and 
goldsmith, is usually identified with 
tho German painter, Meister Israel, 
eighteen of whose '^orks hong in the 
Pinakothek of Munich. They are re- 
ligious in subject, have gold back- 
grounds, and belong clearly to the 
school of Van Eyck. 

Mecklenburg - Soh werin, a grand 
duchy of N. Germany, is bounded on 
the N. by the Baltic, E, by Pomerania, 
and S. by Brandenburg. Area 
5068 sq. m. M. is watered by several 
rivers, the most important of which 
are the Elbe and the Warnow. The 
surface is generally flat, here and 
there intersected with hills, and well 
wooded. Tho principal towns are 
Schwerin (the capital), Luduigslust, 
Rostock, Gustrow, and Wismar. 

• * '■ ’ '"5 chief industry, 

is an important 
ad macliinery are 
made, and gypsum and salt are 
mined. The title of grand duke was 
obtained for this duchy and for 
StreUtz in 1816. Until 1907 both 
duchies were practically absolute 
monarchies, but in that year they 
were granted constitutional govern- 
ment. Pop. 639,879. 

M©cklonburg-Slrelitz,a grand duchy 
of Germany, composed of two dis- 
tinct portions of territory, the grand 
duchy of Strelitz (lying to the E. of 
Mccklenburg-Schwcrin) and the prin- 
cipality of Ratzeburg (lying between 
Schwerin and Lubeck. Area 1131 
sq.m. The country is fiat and similar 


and less changeable. Agriculture is 
the main industry. The principal 
products arc corn, cattle and sheep, 
wool, tobacco, butter, cheese, fish, 
fruit, and hides. M. is noted for its 
breed of horses. The cap. is Strelitz. 
This duchy has, in common with 
Mccklenhurg-Schwerin, a diet con- 
sisting of landoumem and town magis- 
trates. Pop. 106,347. 

Meconium and Meoonic Acid. Both 
these substances occur only in 
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opium. The former is a neutral sub- 
stance, colourless, and -without smell. 
The acid Is crrstalline, possesses a 
BOUT taste, and is soluble In water. 
The crystals are totally decomposed, 
and vaporised when strongly heated. 
The salts of the acid are called 
meconates. 

Meconopsis, a genus of hardy 
annuals or perennials (order Papa- 
veracere), several of which are gro^vn 
in gardens for their large and decora- 
tive flowers. M. cambrica, with pale 
yellow blooms, is the Welsh poppy. 

Medallions (from Fr. midaillon) 
are large medals struck for a parti- 
cular occasion. In architecture, 
round or oval panels and tablets, 
often decorated -with designs or 
figures in relief, are called M. in refer- 
ence to their shape. 

Medals. Numismatists have usually 
given the name of M. to those coins 
that have been struck or cast for 
particular puiposes or on extra- 
ordinary occasions. In commemora- 
tion of victories, treaties, corona- 
tions, and similar important events, 
) or in honour of remarkable persons, 
in contradistinction to those which 
have been Issued and generally cir- 
culated os money. The art of en- 
graving dies for fil., and the sister art 
of cutting stones in intaglio, such as 
seals, oto., are both of very ancient 
origin if reliance can bo placed on the 
frequent allusions to signets In the 
O.T., e.g. Genesis xxxviii., Tamar 
obtains a pledge of Judah by re- 
quiring his signet, and again, Exo- 
dus xxxlx., the stones worn in the 
sacerdotal breastplate were to be 
‘ like the engravings of a signet, 
every one with his name.’ The extant 
Greek M. and medallions (i.e. a 
larger t>’pe of M.), though very rare, 
smilciently prove that in this art, as 
in others, tlie Greelrs attained their 
customary pitch of perfection. Few 
are of earlier date than the establish- 
ment of the imperial power at Rome 
and when Greece was under Roman 
dominion. If, however, the terra M. 
be held to be included In ' coins,’ of 
whioh there are abundant speclmenB 
belonging to different periods and 
divisions of the country, some idea of 
Greek stylos in medal-casting may 
bo readily inferred from their coinage. 
These coins bear on their obverse 
sides all manner of representations 
from heads or figures of divinities, 
monsters, and heroes, to sacred, 
natural, or artificial objects, and real 
or mythical localities, while the re- 
verse sides contain representations of 
things in some way related to those 
on the obverse side. The earliest are 
mainly of silver or clectmm, though 
occasionalls' of gold ; the later and 
pro- Roman are of gold .sll ver.clcctrum. 


and bronze, are tliinncr, much liner 
in design, and less irregular in cir- 
cumference. iUl the later coins are 
large flat bronze pieces -with the 
heads of Roman emperors. Greek 
coins were generally struck from the 
designs of great contemporary ex- 
ponents both of the art of sculpture 
and of that of painting, though 
mainly the former. They give an' 
excellent index to the varying phases 
of sculpture, and In themselves ex- 
hibit great judiciousness in the use 
of relief as Indicative of movement or 
Instantaneous action. Perhaps the 
coins of tho time of the painter 
Praxiteles exhibit the anaglyptio art 
in its highest development, the senti- 
ment of the beautiful for its own sake 
being reflected in the shape of every 
object, e.g. on tho decadraohms of 
Syracuse, and in the greater elabora- 
tion and delicacy of ornamentation 
than characterised tho coins of tho 
time of the great Phidias. .The few 
extant Egyptian M. are all in tho 
Greek style, and have, since tho re- 
searches of ChampoUion’s (see IlrERO- 
aLVPHics) great associate, Eo.selllnl, 
been generaJiy accepted as affording 
good representations of tho different 
Ptolemaio kings and queens of 
ESJ’pt, though the M. of Cleopatra 
by no means reveal tho ropresonta- 
tion of tho handsome and pleasing 
countenance that tradition and 
Egyptian paintings concur in lead- 
ing us to imagine. There aro a 
number of both Greek and Egyptian 
M. to be seen in the British Siuseum 
among the coUoction of coins there. 
In ancient Rome there was no coin- 
age, and therefore no striking of M. 
during the first three centuries of tho 
city. On tho Institution of a coinage 
Bystem copper money prevailed, and 
later sliver also was used. But wo 
never heard of JI. being struck, 
though from tho flat inartistic and 
monotonous stamping of the Homan 
coins it is to be inferred that such Jl. 
as may have been executed were far 
inferior to those of tho Greeks. The 
earliest examples of modern 51. and 
medallions appear to bo synchronous 
with the time of tho Renaissance, 
although there is extant a gold 51. ot 
David II. of Scotland, which is ^ 
puted to have been cast in tho middle 
ot tho 14th century during Ip 
captivity in England. But from the 
15th century onwards there is no lack 
of 51. of all times and all countries. 
Tho period of the zenith of the art 
was between tho middle of tho 15 th 
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(g.u.) or designing book-plates (g.w.), 
when St became a mechanical trade. 
The two great schools ot the period 
of its heyday were the Italian and the 
German, and the former is superior 
in that the designers show respect 
tor the limitations of the art as set, 
c.ff. by the shape of the M., and never 
ignore the fact that clear-cut objects, 
selected with especial reference to 
the incident commemorated, are the 
best adapted to their purpose. There 
is consequently an absence of the 
essentially beautiful and elaborate in 
idealism, and of subjects mythical, 
fanciful, and allegorical, which, as 
noted above were characteristic of 
the Greeks; but there is a correspond- 
ing gain In fidelity of portraiture, 
relevance of subject-matter, appro- 
priateness of grouping and emphasis 
of purpose, and there Is no trace 
of that fondness for foreshortening 
which the Cretan engravers resorted 
to in order to compress as much Into 
the circle as possible. A gold M. of 
the Council of Florence, dated 1439, 
Is one of the earliest, but a still 
earlier one, If authentic, is one attri- 
buted to John Huss in 1415. The M. 
of Vittore Pisano, the reputed re- 
storer of the art, are of great merit. 
They are large, always cast, and 
generally inscribed ' Opus Pisani 
Pictorls.* The papal M. commence 
vith Paioi II. (1464). those of pontiffs 
who lived prior to that date having 
been added to the colleotton by their 
successors. The German M. begin in 
1453^ aro very numerous, display 
muon originality and strength in 
treatment, but are somewhat lack- 
ing in the life and movement of work 
in relief : less obscured vrith copious- 
ness of detail. Sicilian M. appear as 
early os 1501; Spanish, 1503 ; and 
Danish, 1516. The earliest Dutch M., 
of 1566, are notable for their ela- 
borate engravings of views, maps, 
and plans. The great names in 
tho French medallist's art are those 
of Dupr6 and Warm. French M. 
prior to tho tinie of Louis XIV. (1643- 
1715) exhibit no remarkable quali- 
ties, but practically the entire reign 
of that monarch was signalised by 
the striking of M. of splendid realistic 
design. The medailic history of 
Napoleon's time is of great extent, 
but reflects no great credit on the 
medallists of the period from the 
fact that they, like the UiUraieurst 
were infected with the virus of a 
false classicism, and attempted to 
revert to models of a very con- 
jectural antiquity. The series of 
English M, is one of tho most perfect 
as a scries, but tho M. arc more notable 
as representations of contemporary 
events than as worlcs of art. The 
first is of 1480, and is executed in the 


early Italian manner. On one side is 
a portrait and on the other a Latin 
inscription, indicating it as of the 
time of the Turkish siege, and to 
bear the arms of Kendal. The next 
Is a gold medal of the time of 
Henry VIII., with the king's por- 
trait on the obverse and an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side. The first 
coronation M. appears in the reign 
of Edward VI., and since then tho 
scries has been unbroken. In more 
recent times numerous ^I. were 
struck from the dies engraved by 
VVlliiam Wyon, R.A., the principal 
engraver at the Royal Mint (c. 1860). 
Several were executed ior benevolent 
societies established in the different 
maritime town.s of England for the 
purpose of aiding shipwrecked or 
drowning individuals, and were pre- 



sented as rewards where especial 
heroism was exerted on behalf of 
such unfortunates. A particularly 
fine M. picture (see the figure) was 
executed by Wyon for the Liverpool 
Shipvvreck and Humane Society. It 
represents the rescue of a child and 
mother la the foreprround and a 
drowning woman in the baekgrmmd. 
As to tho group in the front of the 
design, consisting of a stalwart sea- 
man, evidently one of the shipwrecked 
party, stripped to the waist saving a 
mother and her infant, the designer 
has triumphed in bringing out the 
beautiful expression of maternal love 
in tho woman, and of solicitude in the 
seaman, who. while saving the child 
first in accord with the obvious wishes 
of tho mother, yet holds the latter 
firmly with his hand. The whole is a 
model of grouping and dramatic 
juxtaposition. Tho art of engraying 
M. and coins Is of far more practice! 
importance than might generally be 
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supposed. The study of such objects, 
when of an historical or national 
character, has proved of great 
assistance to the historian and anti- 
quarian, and hardly less valuable to 
the collector of articles dc vertu. IL 
often afford Information that cannot 
be obtained by other means, in the 
Inscriptions, legends, and allegories 
which they contain expresslj' or by 
implication, and as already indicated 
a good series of JI. of unimpeachable 
authenticity Is one of the best 
authorities that can be consulted tor 
the state of the arts of design of any 
particular period. The striking of M. 
forms one of the regular functions of 
the Royal Stint, all SI. bestowed by 
the Royal Society, or the London 
University, and army and navy M. 
being prepared hi the die department, 
and even the making of the clasps and 
bars Ls now undertaken there. 

Medan, a tn. of N. Sumatra, 
situated about 10 m. from the \V. 
coast on the R. Dcti. Pop. 12,000. 

Mede, a tn, in the prov. of Pavia, 
Lombardy, Italy, 22 m. W.S.W. of 
Pavia. Pop. 0500. 

Mede. Joseph (15SC-1G38), an Eng- 
lish scholar, took his SI.A. degree 
from Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1610, and was associated pith his 
college as fellow and reader in 
oln.ssios tor the rest of his life. His 
Clai'ts Jpocalypticaisa reasonable ex- 
posit ion of the apocalypt io prophecies. 

Medea (ancient Lamida), a tn. of 
Algeria, situated 40 m. S.W. of 
Algiers. Pop.l5.200(Europeans3000). 

Medea (Gk. MijSna), in Greek 
mythology, a famous sorceress. She 
was the daughter of RCetes, King of 
Colchis, and the wife of Jason, with 
whom she fell in love when ho came 
In search of the golden fleece. She 
assisted him in his quest, and together 
with her brother, Absyrtus, em- 
barked with him in the rirpo, but 
being pursued by RECtes she mur- 
dered her brother and scattered the 
parts of his body into the sea, thus 
delaj’ing her father. At length she 
arrived at lolcus with Jason, and 
from there they went to Corinth, 
where they lived happily tor about 
ten years, until Creon, Kuig of Thebes 
betrothed his daughter Glauce to 
Jason. This led him to desert JL, and 
for his falthlcs.sness she exacted a 
terrible revenge. She killed both the 
bride and her father by sending tho 
maiden a poisoned robe and diadem, 
and murdered hertwo sons, Jlcrmerus 
and Pheres, in her husband's sight. 
After this she lied from Corinth in a 
car drawn by dragons, the gift of her 
grandfather. Hellos, to Athens, where 
she married /Egeus, by whom she 
had a son, Medas, who was regarded 
ns (he progenitor of the Modes. 


Being forced to leave Athens she re- 
turned with her son to Colchis and 
restored her father to tho throne, of 
which he had been deprived by liis 
own son, Perses. At Corinth she was 
deemed Immortal, and was said to 
have become the wife of Achilles in tho 
Elysian Helds, but elsewhere she was 
merely regarded as an ancient queen. 

Medellin, the clilef tn. of the dept, of 
the same name, Colombia, 50 m. S.E. 
of Antioquia. It is an episcopal see 
and the second largest town of tho 
republic. There are rich gold and 
silver mines in the vicinity. The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in tho 
manuf. of jewellery, porcelain, and 
pottery. Coffee is grown and ex- 
ported. Area of dept. 12,137 sq. m.; 
pop. 275,000. Pop. of tn. 00,000. 

Medomblik, a maritime tn. of 
Holland on the Zuyder Zee, in tho 
prov. of N. Hollonii, situated 18 m. 
N.E. of Allonaar. Pop. 3500. 

Medford : 1. A city of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., in Middlesex co., 
situated on the Jlystic R. and lakes, 
5 m. N.N.W. of Boston. The manufs. 
include woollen goods, food products, 
machinery, etc.; there are also brick 
works and carriage-building worla. 
Tufts College Is located here. Pop. 
(1910) 23,150. 2. A city of Oregon, 
U.S.A., cap. of Jaclison co., 4 m. 
N.E. of Jacksonville, with sugar re- 
fining and browing industries. Pop. 
(1910) 8840. 

Medgyes (Gcr. Mcdiasch), a tn. of 
Hungary in Transylvania, situated 
on the Great Kokel, 25 m. N.N.E. of 
Hermannstadt. Pop. 8000. 

Medliurst, Walter Henry (1790- 
1857), an English mis.«ionary in 
China, bom in London, was ordained 
at Malacca in 1819, and after worldng 
in Penang and Batavia founded a 
mission in Shanghai, with wliich ho 
was associated from 1842-56. IIo 
issued a very accurate version of tho 
Bible in High-Wen-li, his version 
being a revision of tho old Chlua-o 
text, and published also a Chinese 
dictionary for tho English. 

Media, In ancient times, tho name 
of tho north-western part of Iran, 
corresponding to tho present pro- 
vinces of Azerbijan, Ghllan, Jlnzan- 
dcran, Irak-Ajemi, and tho E. portion 
of Kurdistan. Tho Medians were In 
language, religion, and manners very 
nearly allied to tho Persians. After 
they had shaken off tho yoke of tho 
Assyrians, their tribes united about 
70S H.C., according to tho oornmon 
account, chose Dclocos (Kal-Kobad) 
for their chief, and made Ecbatana 
their capital. Ilis son, Phraorto, or 
Arphaxad, subdued tho Persian®. 
Cyaxoi-cs (Knl-Kaous), tho sou of 
Pliraortes, In alliance with Nabopo- 
lassar. King of Babylon overthrow 
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the Assyrian empire about G04 b.c., 
and vanquished the briprand hordes 
of Scytliia. He ^vas succeeded by his 
son, Astyage (Asdehak), wlio "was de- 
posed (560 b.c.) by his ‘ " ’ — . 

Cyrus (Kai-Khdsru), ' ^ 

■ and from this time t 

are spoken of as one people. IScba- 
tana, the capital of M., became the 
summerresidence of th~ ^ 

After the death of . 

Great (324 b.o.), the ' ■ . 
(Atropaiene) of M. became a separate 
kingdom, and existed till the time of 
Augustus; the other portion, under 
the name of Great M., forming a part 
of the Syrian monarchy. M. was on 
several occasions separated from 
Persia. In 152 b.c. Mithridatea I. took 
Great M. from the Syrians and an- 
nexed it to the Parthian empir 
about 36 B.c, it had a king of itt 
named Artavasdes, against 
Mark Antony made war. Und 
Sassanian djmasty, the whole of M. 
was united to Persia. It became, 
during the I4t.h and 15th centuries, 
the stronghold of Turkoman tribes. 
In early times the ^Icdes were a 
warlike race, and distinguished for 
their skill with the bow. They were 
also celebrated for their horseman- 
sliip,^ and it was from them that the 
Persians adopted this and other 
favourite exercises. 

Mediation, Act of, was the work of 
Napoleon, and was dra^vn up In 1803. 
The constitution which it elaborated, 
though in Itself an excellent thing, 
fell ^vith its originator in 1813. There 
were to be nineteen cantons; the Diet 
was to meet in turn at the six large 
towns, and France was to guarantee 
the Swiss neutrality. 

Modiatisatlon (Ger. Mediatisic’ 
nmff) is derived from Lat. mediatusr 
middle, and was coined to describe 
the process by which the title of cer- 
tain German princes has been sub- 
ordinated to that of other sovereigns, 
instead of being held directly from 
the emperor. Many minor houa^ 
were mediatised in 1803, and again in 
1815, at the congress of Vienna. 

Medicago, or Medicfc, a large genus 
of herbaceous plants, belonging to the 
order Leguminoste, the most import- 
ant of which is M, saliva, lucerne or 
purplemediok.avaluahlefodder plant. 

Medical Association, British, was 
founded in 1832, and now has a 
i membership of over 26.000. Its head- 
i quarters are in London (429 Strand, 

'' W.C.), but there are now as many as 

\ tliirty-cight branches in the British 
^ Isles and thirty-six in the colonies. 
> Sir James Barr was president for 1912 

• and Dr. Dawson Williams edited the 
>, official organ, namely the British 

• Medico.} Journal. Papers dealing with 
1 every department of medical science 

IX 


are read at the annual meeting of the 
association. The attitude of the 
B.M.A, towards the National Insur- 
ance Act was one of determined opposi- 
4-4 — — ^ although it failed to secure 
ary object — the complete re- 
of the bill — it did secure 
a higher remuneration for those 
doctors who went on the panel. 
^•‘*~*-'ally it was knowm as the Pro- 
Medical and Surgical Associa- 
mt since 1856 it has borne its 
present name. 

Medical Corps, Army, see Amir. 

Medical Jurisprudence, or Forensic 
Medicine, the application of medical 
science to questions of common law. 
A large body of scientific facts has 
been built up, having for its purpose 
the elucidation of points, as far as 
throw any 

• concerning the 

duals and the 
• ion, etc., of per- 

sonal Injuries. So important has this 
legal aspect of medicine become, that 
medical jurisprudence Is included as a 
subject of study In tiie training course 
of every medical practitioner. Among 
the subjects dealt with are evidences 
of age, personal identity, pregnancy, 
Insanity, paternity, etc., as far as they 
aro likely to have any bearing on the 
responsibility of an individual or his 
capacity for certain rights; and evi- 
dences of rape, abortion, death by 

K oison, drowning, or hanging, possi- 
ilitv of live-birth in trials for in- 
fanticide, the identification of blood- 
stains, etc. Set Dr. Guy's Forensic 
Medicine ; Dr. A. S, Taylor’s 
Principles and Practice of Medical 
Juri^rudence, and his Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

Medical Practitioner, an individual 
who practises the art of medicine; a 
qualified medical practitioner is one 
whose name is inscribed on the 
medical register of the General 
Medical Council in the United King- 
dom. The General Medical Council 
was established by the Medical Act of 
1858 to regulate the conditions under 
which persons entered the medical 
profession, and a register was insti- 
tuted to contain the names of quali- 
fied individuals. The amended Act of 
1886 defined the general scope of the 
qualifying examination, and gave the 
coimcil some measure of control over 
the corporate bodies licensed to grant 
diplomas. The general requirements 
do not vary to a great extent among 
the diploma-granting bodies of the 
United Kingdom. Before being en- 
rolled on the ’ Student’s Register,’ an 
intending practitioner has to produce 
one of many specified certificates re- 
lating to the subjects of general edu- 
cation. A period of study of five years 
duration is then entered upon. lathe 
F 
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first years of the course the student Is 
examined to physics, chemistry, and 
elementary hiology. Later on, the 
training' becomes more purely pro- 
fessional, and Includes anatomy, 
physiology, materia medica, and 
pharmacy, pathology, therapeutics, 
forensic medicine, etc., together with 
medicine and surgery, including 
clinical Instruction In a recognised 
hospital. In America the qualifica- 
tions are not standardised to the same 
extent, but there is a tendency to 
insist upon a lengthened period of 
professional study, followed by state 
examination. 

Medici, the name of an illustrious 
Florentine family. Cosimo do’ Sledici 
(1389-1464), called ‘ pater patriss ’ by 
Ids grateful fellow-citizens, was the 
son of Giovanni (c. 1360-1429), who is 
justly regarded as the foimder of that 
greatness which afterwards distin- 
guished his posterity. In 1433 Cosimo 
was obliged to leave his native 
Florence and to seek refuge in Venice 
as the result of one of those sudden 
revolutions which are Inseparably 
associated ivlth the history of tho 
Itailan mediieval republics. The 
following year, however, he was re- 
called, and until his death directed 
tho fortunes of Florence, saving her 
from the ravages ol irar by his pru- 
dent alliances and skilful foreign 
policy, and using his enormous riches 
for tho generous and enlightened 
patronage of art and iiterature. Ho 
instituted an academj' for the study 
of Platonic philosophy, collected a 
number ol priceless classical and 
oriental manuscripts, which formed 
a splendid nucleus to the Laurentian 
library, gathered about his court some 
of thoforemost painters, sculptors, and 
scholars of the day, and won golden 
opinions for his munificouco and 
generous charities. Tho name Medici 
adorned none more illustrious than 
Cosimo, unless It was Ids grandson, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92). 
Lorenzo also was tho victim of tho 
endless family feuds, and narrowly 
escaped assassination at tho hands of 
tho influential and jealous Pazzl. Ho 
was, perhaps, oven more lavish to his 
patronage of learning than Ids grand- 
father. Tho academy which ho 
founded for tho study of tho antique 
was largely responsible for tho rapid 
dissemination over Europe of Greek 
and Latin literature as well ns for tho 
pro-cmlncnco of Florence In tho field 
of Renaissance culture. It was he who 
seized at once on tho vital Importance 
ol printing, and it was ho who pro- 
cured, through John Lascaris, two 

thomonas- 

■ . .■ !rc destined 

'• ■ Ian llhrmr 

already referred to. This unique col- 


lection, together with the equallv 
unique coliectlon of ancient sculp’- 
tures and vases, etc., ■was broken up 
and In part destroyed when the 
French sacked the city, which was 
under the rule of Piero (1471-l.‘i03), 
tho incompetent son ol Lorenzo. Tho 
astute politician Glidio (1478-1534), 
who rose to be Clement VII., was an 
Illegitimate son of Gulllano, Lorenzo’s 
ill-fated brother. A second son of 
Lorenzo, Giovanni (1475'1621), suc- 
ceeded to the papal chair ns Leo S. 
Lorenzo II. (1492-1519), grandson of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, exhibited 
all the incontinence and Infirmity of 
will which mark a degenerate race, 
w'hllst the viciousness of his ohnraotcr 
was further emphasised to his natural 
son, Alessandro (1510-37), who 
governed Florence ns duke from 1530, 
the year ol her tragic surrender to the 
emperor Charles V. Cosimo 1. (1519- 
74), who was created Grand-duko of 
Tuscany in 1570, and Ferdinand I. 
(1549-1609), were descended from 
Lorenzo (1395-1440), a younger 
brother ol the great Cosimo. Tho 
male line ol the Medici became ex- 
tinct with Glovan Gastone (1C7I- 
1737), tho seventh grand-duke. See 
Catharine de' Medici and Marie it' 
Medici for tho alliance of this house 
with the royalty of Franco. 

Medici, Catherinede’,seeCATnKlU8U 
PE' Medici. 

Medici, Marie de’, see MAItir. DE 
Medici. 

Medioinn, a tn. of Emilia. Italy, In 
theprov. of Bologna, 15 m. S.E. of the 
tn. of that name. Pop. toom.) 12.000. 

Medicinal Herbs. In medlfsval 
times lew plants were without their 
supposed medicinal value, hut the 
progress of mcdiclno has limited 
them to a very small number. With a 
special state department’s aid, con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the 
culture of M. II. in tho U.S.A., hut In 
Britain, where to tho Eastern coun- 
ties n century ngo their culture was 
an Important Industry, they are little 
grown now, and considerable Im- 
portations are received from India 
and other countries. Some plant.', 
such ns foxglove, hemlock, hclm- 
dunna, peppermint, valerian, and 
henbane, can ho grown in Britain 
better than elsewhere. Foxglove and 
hemlock need to have their juice ci- 
prc-s-scd immediately after cutting. 

Medicine, the science of tho treat- 
ment of dlse.'iso ; any substanco ad- 
ministered with tho object of curing 
a diseased condition. 'The term l' 
used sometimes to Indicate that 
branch of tho healing art which drau 
with iuternni administrations as o^ 
posed to surgery or operative treak 
ment. In Its widest sense, howoviT, 
M. Includes all varieties of curaUrn 
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treatment, as ■well as discussion of the 
causation of disease, and kindred sub- 
jects. According: to modern concep- 
tions, the study of M. involves first of 
all the study of anafowy, or the struc- 
ture and form of the body, and 
Vhysiology, or the study of function* 
Medical practitioners are called upon 
to deal with diseased conditions, 
hence patholooy becomes part of the 
general subject. The treatment of 
diseased conditions is studied under 
the name of therapeutics, which, as far 
08 it Is coucerned with drugs, involves 
a study of pharmacology. Operative 
treatment, or surgery, has several sub- 
divisions, of which dcnlistry is an im- 
portant example. Several branches 
of medical practice have been dealt 
with separately, of which obsie^rics, 
or mid\nfery, is of overwhelming im- 
portance. A special aspect of the 
application of medical knowledge is 
indicated in the term medical juris- 
prudence, The development and clas- 
sification of medical science has pro- 
ceeded by gradual steps from very 
early times. Among the more primi- 
tive peoples, mcdicai practice was an 
adjunct of the sacerdotal function, 
and relied more upon the influence of 
the deity than upon any intrinsic 
efilcacy in the methods adopted. 
Even t' * ' 

Greek 

purely 

cure. T \ . 

live methods is associated with the 
name of the Greek physician Hip- 
pocrates {c. 460 n.o.), who was an 
outstanding member of a profession 
which had already taken a' diatinot 


principles of minute observation 
symptoms which have grown into 
method of clinical M. The general 
theory of the Hippocratic school pos- 
tulated four humours in the human 
body. These wero blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile, and an 
improper proportion of the constitu- 
ents was understood to he the cause 
of disease. Careful observation was 
necesg ’"' -* ■ 3 

body • 

humo' ^ .1 

the available nieans of cure was com- 
biued ^vith assiduous observation of 
their efiects. Wlien the victories of 
Alexander had disseminated Grecian 
knowledge throughout the known 
world, a school of physicians sprang 
up at Alexandria who founded what 
has been called the empirical school. 
That is, they observed effects Instead 
of inqniring after causes, and built up 
a body of clinical experience which 


appears to have led to considerable, 
success in practice. Rome produced 
the school of ' methodics * who 
assigned all morbid conditions to the 
too great constriction or too great re- 
laxation of tho pores separating the 
atoms of the body. The general treat- 
ment, therefore, involved increasing 
or decreasing the amount of constric- 
tion to the required extent by the use 
of drugs and by carefully adjusted 
dieting. All the medical knowledge 
of tho ancients was co-ordinated and 
tho results recorded by Galon, who 
lived in Rome in the 2nd century a.d. 
The study of his works was pursued 
in the monastic establishments of the 
middle ages, but the search after a 
universal principle militated against 
the development of medical know- 
ledge on scientific lines. The revival 
' ' ■ .vay sonic 

vhichhad 
, of Galen. 

uado by 

Linacre and others, and the study of 
anatomy, botany, and pharmacology 
proceeded apace. Scientific method, 
much as it helped forward the 
branches of knowledge which were 
ultimately to cause great develop- 
ments in medical tlieory, did not, 
however, have an immediately great 
effect on medical practice. Success 
was more likely to attend tho efforts 
of the empirics who constantly sprang 
up, and overlaid with superstition us 
their theories were, nevertheless their 
knowledge of drugs and their sldll in 
manipulation served them and their 
patients fur better than somewhat 
dangerous dogma. In 1628 William 
Harvey published his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, but it was 
some time before tho importance of 
this phenomenon was adequately 
.' - *359 now became 

xadual, until the 
. truths of biology 

os demonstrated by Darwin led to tlie 
development of theories ^vith far- 
reaching effects. In Germany, Schon- 
leln commenced a new era by his dis- 
covery of a parasite as tho cause of 
the skin disease called favus. Bac- 
teriological research led, in the bauds 
of Pasteur and others, to the concep- 
tions of toxins produced in the blood 
by bacteria and to the anti-toxin 
evolved as a result of the intoxication. 
Scarcely a month now passes \\’ithout 
the recording of a new discovery in 
the causation of important forms of 
disease, thus opening up a way for 
subsequent investigators to formulate 
a cure. 

Medicine Hat (* the town that was 
born lucky* — Kipling), a tn. of 
Alberta, Canada, 180 m. E.S.E. of 
Calgary, Math wood-working fac- 
tories, iron, steel, chemical, and 
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cement works. Important strikes of 
natural gas have been rnade in the 
district. It is ono of the greatest flonr- 
millitlg centres in the world. Pop. 
16,000. 

Medick, see JIEDICAOD. 

Medina, a tn., 32 m. N.B. of Buffalo 
in Orleans co.. New York, U.S.A., 
wth electric power stations and 
manuf. of furniture and iron goods. 
In the vicinity are orchards. Pop. 
(1910) 5683. 

Medina (Arabic tor ‘ city ’). or 
Medinat Rasul Allah (‘ city of the 
apostle of God ’), a sacred city of 
Hojaz, 253 m. N. of Mecca in Western 
Arabia. Besides the fort and the 
town proper, which is fenced with a 
rampart of massive stone masonry, 
there are the suburbs, wlierc the 
peasants mostly dwell. The inhabit- 
ants are agrioulturiRts, who profit by 
the natural fertility of the volcanic 
soil. Next to Mecca, M. is the most 
sacred resort of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims; for its spacious (420 by 340 
sq. ft.) and impressive mosque con- 
tains the tomb of the prophet. Pop. 
about 40,000. 

Medina del Campo, a tn. of Spain 
In the prov. of Leon, 26 m S.S.W. Of 
Valladolid. There is a fine old castle. 
Once an Important city of over 
50,000 inhabitants, the pop. has 
dwindled to about 6000. 

Medina Sidonia, a tn. In the prov. of 
Cadiz, Spain, 20 m. S.E. of Cadiz. 
The town stands on a hill, and con 
tains the old rc-sidence of the Dukes 
of Medina Sidonia. Pop. 11,000. 

'ill q-’,’'-r.''.vi:r.’. r city of Middle 
j':-'. if i !.■ nil urov., sltu.ated 

(■;: !!■ !■.:■ ' ■ "f. i' is an import- 

•I'.'d- I- '' 'ich agricultural 
d, ' ' ids close to the 

ei ,y of Crocodilo- 
;>i tlie Egyptians 
■ ! crocodiles kept 
Pop. 41,400. 
genus of evergreen 
shrubs belonging to the order Melos- 
tomaccfc, witii barge leathery leaves 
borne on winged stems and large 
panicles or cjuncs of showy white or 
pink flowers, followed by ovoid berries. 

Mediterranean Sea (ancient Af«re 
In/crutim), a great inland sea, 
bounded on the N. by Europe, on the 
E. by Asia, and on the S. by Africa, 
and cominimicating with the Atlantic 
by the Strait of Gibraltar, with the 
Black Sea by the Dardanelles, Sea of 
Marmora, and Bosphoru,«, and with 
the Bed Sea by the Suez Canal. It 
has an area of about l.Ons.OOO sq. ra., 
including its chief sub-TUvi.-tions, the 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian, "Aflrlatio, and 
.Egean seas, and its extreme length 


i-r 


in Lake Moeris. 
Medinilla, a 


principal rivers being the Ebro, 
Rhone,' Po, Amo, Tiber, and Nile. 
Italy, Sicily, and the shallows of tUo 
Adventure Bank, stretching from 
Sicily to Cape Bon on the African 
coast, divide the sea into an eastern 
and a western basin, of which the for- 
mer has an extreme depth of 21S7 
fathoms and tlie latter of 2406 
fathoms, while the mean depth of the 
whole area has been estimated at 
780 fathoms. The rivers bring hut 
a small supply of water compared 
with the size of the sea, and owing to 
this and the great amount of ova- 
poi-ation in such a latitude, there 
is a constant inflow from the At- 
lantic, and the water is saltor than 
in the great oceans. Its temperatoe, 
too. at equal depths near the siurfaco 
is on an average several degrees 
(Fatu-einheit) higher than that of the 
Atlantic. At depths of less than 
100 fathoms, the water varies in 
temperature according to season and 
depth, but at gi-cat depths there is 
an almost constant and uniform tem- 
perature of about 55° F. In some 
places, under particular conditions, 
the tide rises as much as 5 ft., but 
taking the sea all over it may be said 
to be nearly tideless. The climate is 
warm and equable, the mean dally 
temperatm-e being above 50° F, for at 
least eight months In the year, but 
the M. peninsulas have a marked 
dcflolency of rain, the middle of 
summer being remarkable for its 
drought. Among local m'lids may be 
mentioned the sirocco, a violent and 
dry, but hot, parching, and dust- 
laden southerly wind, nrevnlcnt 
chiefly in Malta and Sicily, but occa- 
sionally as far N, ns Romo; the 
leveche, a similar wind experienced on 
the S.E. of Spain; the sotano, a moist 
E. wind visiting the same regions; 
tho mislral and bora, cold, dry 
northerly winds, the former of which 
prevails from the mouth of tho Ebro 


eastern parts of the sea, chielly hi 
late summer and autumn. The prin- 
cipal islands are Sicily, which divides 
tho M. Into an E. and \V. portion, 
Cyprus, Crete, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands In tho E., and Sardinia. 
Con-jlca, and tho Balearic Islands In 
the tv. The most important gidfs nre 
Taranto In Italy. Lepanto In Green', 
Syrtis and Calms in Barbary, in the 
E. portion ; and Valencia in Spain. 
Lyons in France, Genoa In Italy, and 
Tunis in Africa, In the \V. The M. b 
frequently subject to eartlinunke-. 
and Vesuvlu-s, .Stromboll, ana Eina 


is 2300 m., with a breadth varying are among the most famous of its 
from SG to GOO ra. It has a drainage active volcanoes. The sconery of its 
oi-ea of about 3,000,000 sq. m., tho shores Is varied, mountain rangei 
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and high table-lands predominatinB. 
The fauna of the M. is similar in 
character to that of the neighbouring 
parts of the Atlantic Ocean, but a 
marked feature is the scarcity of life 
in the deeper parts. Fish are abund- 
dant, especially tunny, anchovies, 
pilchards, and mackerel, and the 
finest coral, sponge, and ambergris 
are procured. Since the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the pearl oyster and 
various other molluscs have come in 
from the Red Sea^ The M. is ‘ the 
Great Sea of the Hebrews,* but the 
Pheenioians were the first great 
agents in promoting the communion 
of peoples, and their flag waved in 
every part of the waters of the * In- 
ternal Sea.* After them came the 
Greeks, who did much for trade, and 
even when Carthage had been de- 
stroyed and the Romans were all 
powerful, they still possessed the 
largest share of the oominerce of the 
M., for the Romans despised all 
trade. In the middle ages the Vene- 
tians monopolised its commerce, and 
at present Great Britain has the main 
influence by the possession of 
Gibralt ar and Malta. 

Medjidie, the name of an Ottoman 
order, instituted in 1852 by the Sultan 
Ahd-ul-Medjid, as a recognition of 
both civil and military distinction. 
It is a silver sun with the crescent and 
star interspersed between Its rays. 

Medlar, the fruit of the M. tree 
{Mespilus gennanica). It is about an 
Inch in diameter and hard fleshed 
when fit to gather, but after storing 
for a few weeks, the flesh softens or 
blotts. The flavour is peculiar, but is 
relished by many. The tree is much 
branched and of dwarf habit, and is 
usually planted for its large white 
flowers and generally decorative 
appearance. _ 

Medmenham, a vil. c ' 
shire, England, famou 
which was founded 
monks in the beginning of the 13th 
century. Lord le Despencer founded 
a mock order of Franciscans here in 
1755, commonly kno^Tn as the * Hell 
Fire Club.* The village is prettily 
situated near the hanks of the 
Thames. Pop. (1911) 500. 

Medoc, a dist. of France, bounded 
on one side by the Gironde ; famous 
for its claret. 

Mcdomsley, a tn. in the co, of 
Durham, EngIand,situatedaboutl m. 
E.S.E. of Ebchestcr. It is engaged in 
coal mining. Pop. (1911) 5300. 

Medulla Oblongata, see Brain. 

Medullary Rays, a term used in 
vegetable physiologj’, referring to 
radiating cellular bands which con- 
nect the pith with the cortes. 

Medusa, see Gougons. 

Medusse, see Jeixy-fish. 


Medway, a rlv, of England. Its 
source is In Sussex, and it flows 
through Kent to Rochester, from 
which to>vn it forms an estuary, 
joining the R. Thames at Sheerness. 
Tlio other towns on its hanks are 
Tonbridge, Maidstone (to which town 
it is navigable), and Chatham. 
Meeanee, see Miani. 

Meer, Jan van der, the name of two 
Dutch painters of Haarlem, who were 
father (1628-91) and son (1656-1705). 
Both painted landscapes with cattle. 
The father excelled also in sea pieces 
and battle scenes, whilst the son, who 
had studied under Nicolas Berchem, 
and who was besides a charming ' 
etcher, was famous, above all, for his 
studios of sheep. 

Meerane, a tn. in the kingdom of 
Saxony, Germany, situated about 9 
m. N. of Zwickau. It manufs. woollen 
goods and cloths, which it exports. 
Pop. 25.406. 

Meerkat, or Suricate {Suricata 
tetradacivla)t a mammal, with soft and 
long grey fur, which is found in Clape 
of Good Hope, and which belongs to 
the civet fainily. A third of Its length 
(14 in.) is occupied by the tail. The 
M. feeds on succulent bulbs, is 
sociable, and loves a sun bath. The 
Madagascar cat and the Cunictis 
penicellata are also termed Ms. 

Meerman, John (1753-1815), a 
Dutch historian, studied at Leyden, 
Leipzig, and Gbttingen, where ho 
attended Hoyne’s lectures, and after- 
wards travelled very vddely in Fiurope, 
Under Louis Napoleon he proved an 
Indefatigable director of the fine arts 
and minister of public education. Ho 
wrote histories of TFxfb’am, Count of 
HoUandy King of the Romans (17S3- 
97), and of the North and North-East 
of Europe (1804-6), etc. 

Meerschaum, a white or yellowish 
'neral, composed of 
of magnesia. When 
, vater. Hardness, 2 to 

2*5, Is decomposed in hydrochloric 
acid with gelatinisation, and gives off 
water when heated. It occurs in beds 
and in irregular masses in alluvial 
deposits at Lamos and Negropont, in 
Asia Minor, Morocco, and in Spain, 
where it is used as a building stone. 
Its chief use is for making pipes and 
pipe bowls, beiry; admirably adapted 
by reason of its lightness and porosity. 
Itis first soaked in tallow and in wax 
and then polished; after long smoking 
it becomes well coloured, 

Meerssen, a com. of Holland in the 
prov. of Limburg, 4 m. K,E, of Mans- 
&icht. Pop, 6140, 

Meerut, the cap. of the dist. anddiv. 
of Meerut, United Provinces, British 
India, situated 40 m. N.E. of Delhi, 
To the N. of the city Is a cantonment, 
and it is the site of a military station. 
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jr. was the place at TThloh the Indian 
JIutiny first broke ont in 1857. Pop. 
118,000. 

Megalichthys, a genus of the ex- 
tinct ganoid fishes. The M, was about 
4 ft. long, had big, smooth scales, rvas 
provided with two dorsal fins, and a 
set of strong conioal teeth. Its fossil 
occurs in carboniferous strata. 

Megalonyx, a large extinct edentate 
whose fossil has been found in the 
U.S.A., was somewhat smaller than 
the Megatherium. 

Megalopolis, the most recent but 
the most important of the cities of, 
Arcadia, was founded on the advice 

of Epaminc ' * • - . * ' 

Leuctra (37 

out of the t ■ ' 

villages. It- 

Mtenalia, n( , ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

senia, on the R. Ilelisson, which 
flowed through the city. It became 
afterwards one of the chief cities of 
the Achojan league. Philopccmen and 
the historian Polybius were natives of 
Megalopolis. 

Megaphone (from Gk. great, 
and itcui-a, sound), an instrument, In- 
vented by Edison, for facilitating the 
conveyance of sound for a distance of 
some miles. It consists of two large 
and tapering funnels. 

Megapodidco, sec Moukd Birds. 

Megara, the cap. of Megarls, a small 
diat. In Greece between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs. In ancient times 
M. formed ono of the four divsions of 
Attica. It was next conquorod by 
the Dorians, and was for a time sub- 
ject to Corinth ; but it finally asserted 
its Independence, and rapidly became 
a wealthy and powerful city. After 
the Persian wars, M. was for some 
time at war with Corinth, and was 
thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian 
garrison into the city (-101) : but the 
oligarchical party having got the 
upiicr hand, the Athenians were ex- 
pelled (411). M. is celebrated in the 
history of philosophy, as the scat of a 
philosophical school, usually called 
the Megarlan, which was founded by 
Euclid, a native of the city. 

Mcgaris,aBmall mountainous region 
of Hellas, or Greece Proper, bounded 
by Attica, Corinth, and tho sea. It 
formed tho north-eastern part of tho 
Isthmus of Corinth. Tho capital was 
Megara, famous amongst tho ancients 
for its white shell marble, and for a 
white kind of clay, of which pottery 
was made. From Euclid, tho philo- 
sopher, who was bom at Jlcgara, 
about 400 n.c., tho Jfcgaric School 
took its name. 

Mogasea, a name for the Bergenia 
section of evergreen saxifrages. They 
have largo fleshy leaves, and bloom 
either in winter or In early spring. 


Mogasthenes, a Greek writer who 
lived in tho 3rd century B.c. He was 
sent by Selouous Nicator as ambas- 
sador to tho Indian King Sandrocot- 
tus, and spent some time at his court 
in JIagadha In the valley of tho 
Ganges. MTilIo he held that position 
he compiled a historical and geo- 
graphical work about India, entitled 
ra Ti'Sucti. This book, which is 
written in the Attic dialect, is the 
chief treatise on that subject left us 
by tho ancients, and on it are incor- 
porated tho records of both Diodorus 
and Arrian. 

Megatherium (Gk. ' groat beast ’), a 

■ ‘ ■ ' uadruped (18 ft. 

10 order Edentata, 
Megalonyx, etc., 
Mcgatlieriidre. Its 
found in tho S. 
American Pampas deposits. Tho 
structure of the lower jaw Indicates 
that it had n prehensile tongue 
similar to the giraffe. 

Megerlo, UlrlcU, see Abraham-a- 
Santa-Cl.ara. 

Meghna, tho estuary of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and enters the 
sea by four mouths. Navigation is 
somewhat impeded by a strong tidal 
wave. 

Mogiddo, an old fort, city of Pales- 
tine, generally supposed to have been 
situated in the plain of Esdrrclon. It 
was hero in COS B.o. that Josiah was 
killed in battle. In Roman times It 
was known as Legio. 

Megrim, see MloBAUtE. 

Megrims, a temporary lossof volun- 
tary power and movement in horses. 
T' '• • ■ occur when 

n ■ ■ with a stiff 

Ic . ■ lloiving con- 

g ’ ■ ssels in tho 

brain; the horse fails down and Its 
pulso is very small. General attention 
to tho animal’s condition, tho pro- 
vision of a more comfortable collar 
and less heavy loads check Its re- 
currence. 

Mohadia, a market tn. In the prov. 
of Crontia-Slavonia, Hungary, 15 m. 
N. of Orsova. It was on tills site tliat 
tho Roman town of Ad Mcdlam w.as 
built, and tho Hercules baths known 
In Roman times are near here. Pop. 
2500. 

Mehallot-ol-Kobir (ancient Cvno- 
\jjolis), tho cap. of tho prov. of Giinr- 
blyo. Lower Egypt, situated 15 m. 
S.W. of Damletta. Pop. 48.000. 

Mohomot Ali, sec SIoiiam.mf.d AT-I. 

Moblis, a tn. In tho grand diieliy of 
Saxc-Coburg-Gotlia. Germany, 20 m. 
S. of Gotha. Pop. 0032. 

Mehomla. or Raziog, a tn. of former 
European Turkey, situated 55 m- 
S.E. of Sofia, Pop. 8500. 

M6hul, Etionno Henri (17C3-1S17), 
a Froncli composer, bom at GIvet. 
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In 1779 though poor ho took piano- 
forte lessons undor Edelmann at 
Paris. By a happy ohanco ho mot 
Gluck, -(Yho initlatod him In tho art of 
musical composition. The production 
of his first opera, Coro, was delayed, 
hut meanwhile he made a sensation 
with his comic opera, Euphrosine ei 
Coradin, 1790. The Cora met with no 
success, but M. soon reached the front 
rank ^Tith his Stralonice. His other 
operas include Adrien, Phrosine el 
Melidore, L’lrato, and Joseph, and ho 
also composed numerous symphonies. 

Mehun, a tn. In the dept, of Cher, 
France, situated on the Meuse, 9 m. 
N.W. of Bourges. Manuts. textiles 
and porcelain. Pop. 6500. 

Meibom, Maro, or Meibomius, Mar- 
cus (c. 1020-1711), a German philo- 
logist and historian of music, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the music of 
the ancients (Lydian modes, etc.). 
Queen Christina of Sweden was for a 
time his patroness. He became later 
professor of history at Amsterdam. 
His great work Is Aiiliquai mttsicas 
aiudores scptem grcece et laline 
(Aristoxenus, Euclid, Nloomachus, 


Ptot’lnoe, Prussia, incorporated since 
1905 with tho tn. of Duisburg, with 
manufs. of iron and steel goods. 

Meiktila, a div., dlst., and tn. of 
Upper Burma, India. The diy. con- 
sists chiefly of a lerel plain, and large 
numbers of cattle aro reared. Tlie 
chief products are rice, cotton, millet, 
and sesamum. The town of M. stands 
on a lake. Area of div., 10,851 sq. m.; 
of dist. 2183 sq. m. Pop. of div. 
1,000,900 ; of dist. 250,000 ; of tn. 
COOO. 

Meilhao, Henri (1831-97), a French 
dramatist, born at Paris. His numer- 


and Janol (1881). Comic operas in 
three acts; also in collaboration with 
Gille, Manon (1884), a five-act comic 
opera, to the music of JIassenet ; and 
Pepa (1888). His works are all lively 
vaudovillea tn the stylo of EugOne 
Labeche. Ho was elected to tho 
AcadOmle in 1888. 

Melnhold, Johann Wilhelm (1797- 
1851), a German poet, novelist, and 
divine. Lutheran pastor at Usedom 
(where he was born), Krummin, and 
Rehwinkel in Pomerania, till his re- 
tirement (1850). His poems and plays 
were not very successful, but his 
novels. The Amber WUch (trans. by 
Duff Gordon, 1844) and Sidonia von 
Borck, or The Cloister Witch (trans. 
1893), caused a great sensation. 


Meiningen, the cap. of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, Germany, situated on tho r. b. of 
the Werra, 43 m. N.W. of Coburg. 
Some of the town is oid, tho Elisa- 
hethenburg being one of the buildings 
of interest. Pop. 17,182. 

Meissen, a tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
on the 1. b. of tho Elbe, 14 m. W.N.W. 
of Dresden, buUt partly on two 
heights, theAfraberg and the Sohloss- 
berg. Tho latter is crowned by a. 
13th century cathedral, and the Al- 
brechtsburg, where ‘ Dresden ’ china 
was manufactured from 1710-1863, 
after BSttger discovered tho art of 
making porcelain. Tho royal factory 
is now in tho Triebisoh vailey. M. was 
founded about 928 by Henry the 
Fowler, and till the 13th century was 
the scat of Margraves, becoming 
merged in the kingdom of Saxony 
about 1423. Cbiln-an-der-Elbo was 
incorporated with M. in 1901. Furni- 
ture, pianos, and sewing-machines 
are manufactured os well as pottery. 
Pop. about 33,875. See Reinhard, 
Die Sladl Meissen . . ., 1 829; Ja-sohke, 
MeLssen und seine Kitchen, 1902; 
Posse, Die Mark orafen von Meissen, 
1881. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest (c. 
1815-01), a French painter, born at 
Lyons, was a pupil of J. Potier and 
L. Cogniet at Paris. His most charao- 
toristio work depicts civil and mili- 
tary life of tho 17 th and 18th cen- 
turies, or scenes of • society ’ life, 
painted on small panels, and remark- 
able lor exquisite finish and detail. 
The influence of tho Flemish figure- 
painters it evident in these. M. was 
elected to the AcadOmie (1861), and 
was president of the Groat National 
Exhibition U883). Among his works 
may be mentioned • Les Joueur.s 
d’Echecs,’ 1836; ‘ La Rixe,’ 1854: 
■ Cuirassiers or 1805 ,’ 1871; ‘ La 

Lecture chez Diderot,’ 1859 ; ‘ A 

Game of Piquet,’ 1845; ‘ Arrival of 
the Guests.' Tho Wallace Collection 
(Hertford House, London) has good 
examples of his ‘ miniatures in oils,’ 
including ‘ Soldiers Gambling ’ and 
' A Cliargo of Cavalry.' See works 
by Claretie (1881), Mollett (1882), 
Laurens (1892), Larroumet (1893), 
Gr 6 ard (1897), and Formentin (1901); 
Alexandre, Hist, de la peinlure mili- 
taire en France, 1891; Dumas, 
Maitres modemes, 1884. 

Meistersingers (Qer. master singer), 
tho name given to tho German lyric 
poets of the 14th, 15th, and 16th cen- 
turies, who banded themselves into 
guilds tor the revival of the national 
minstrelsy. Many schools (or M. were 
formed In all parts of Germany, 
especially the S., perhaps the most 
famous being that of Nuremberg 
whilst under Hans Sachs. Each gm’id 
was divided into various classes from. 
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befrinnera or Bchiiler, up to meisters 
or poets who could invent a new 
melody in addition to fitting new 
words to old tunes. Slectings were 
held weekly in the town hall or the 
church, and there were special com- 
petitions and festivals at Easter, 
Wluteuntide, and Christmas. The 
members of the guild regarded poetry 
and music too much in the light of 
crafts , in which excellence was attained 
by following certain rules, to produce 
any very great achievements, but 
their general effect was good rather 
than bad. Alter the IGth century the 
M. gradually died out. 

Mejerda River, see Bagradas. 

Mekinez, or Mequinez, a tn. of 
Morocco, situated 35 m. W. by S ' ' 
Fez, on a mountain slope. It is 
summer residence of the sultan t 
the site of the Mulai Ismael mosque. 
Its chief manuls. are earthenware 
and leather. Pop. 24,000. 

Mekla, a tn. of Algeria, situated 
65 ni. S.W. of Biskra Pop. 9000. 

Meklong, a seaport of Siam, on the 
Gulf of Siam, 44 m. S.W. of Bangkok. 
Salt is exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Mekong (Mekhong or Cambodia) 
River, the chief river of tlio Siam 
Peninsula, Indo-Chlna, about 2S00m. 
long. Its exact source is unknown, 
but it rises in Tibet, where it is known 
as tho Lau-tsang-kiang, its head 
stream probably being tlio Chiamdo- 
dicr, parallel to the Upper Yangtsc- 
klang. It flows through the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan, the Shan coun- 
trj’, Laos, and Cambodia, entering 
the Cldna Sea by numerous moutlis 
in Cochin-China. It forms a boundary 
between the British Slian states and 
French Siam, and between 
and French Indo-Chlna. Th( 
rapids below Chieu-hong a 
Kratie and otlior parts. The 
from tho Tonlo Sap (Great 
IJienhoa) joins the main ri 
Pnom-ponh. 

Mela, Pomponius, a Roman writer 
on geography, probably contem- 
porary with tho Emperor Claudius. 
M.’s work is entitled Be Situ Orbis. 
It is divided into thrc" 1 ' 

contains a very brief ■' 
tho various parts of th 
best editions of JI. ore by Gronovius 
(Leyden), 1C85, (reciuently reprinted ; 
by Tzschucke, 1807 : and tho Bipoiit. 
1809. JI. has been translated into 
English, by Arthur Golding, 1585 
and 1590; hito Italian, by Poroaeclil, 
l.'i57 : and into I'Yench, by Fradiii, 
1804. His stylo is simple. 

Melalonca, a genus of Australasian 
evergreen shrubs and trees (order 
ilyrtacem), with numerous economic 
uses. 

Melampus (IhXoTjmav), the legend- 
ary son of .Amjdliaon and brother of 


Bias. Ho is said to have established 
the worsliip of Dionysus in Greece, and 
to have been the first to practise the 
medical art. He was also regarded by 
the ancients as being the first luortM 
endowed with prophetic powers. 

Melancholia, a form of insanity 
(q.p.). The patient becomes morbidly 
intro^ective and suffers from insane 
delusions, and becomes suicidal. Re- 
covery from M. can be more com- 
plete than from any other form of 
insanity. Fresh air, good diet, and 
careful exercise and attention to tho 
bodily functions, are essential fea- 
tures in the treatment. 

Melanchthon, Philipp (1497-I5G0), 
Luther’s fellow labourer in tho Rc- 
' ■ " ■ • "-etten, Baden. 

Sohwarzerdc. 
scholar, John 
Reuclilin. who was his relation, had 
ti-anslatod his own Tentonio surname 
into tho Greek formation Capnio, on 
the supposition of its connection ivith 
Rauch (smoke), that tho young 
Schwarzerde, a compound, meaning, 
in English, ‘ black earth,’ received 
the more melodious Grecised appella- 
tion of Meianchthon. by wldch alono 
he is now known. Ho was educated 
at Heidelberg. In 1512 ho went to 
TQbingon where ho became student 
and teacher, till on his relative 
Rouchlin’s recommendation ho was 
appointed professor of Greek at 
Wittenberg (1518), it was hero ho 
became acquainted with Luther. In 
1521 he published his Loci Communes 
Ecrum Thcologicanim, the first great 


. ■ ,t 

) tho cause 

, ■ Augsberg 

nsent, con- 
; itroduction 

■rlra (q.r.) 

■ ■ . itrovorsics. 

’ . . ■ April 19. 

leaving two sons and two daughters 
by Ills wife, tho daughter of a burgo- 
master of that town, whom ho had 
married in 1520. His numerous works, 
■ •■■ ■ ' theological treatises, 

• . on several of tho Greek 

■ ■ ssics, Latin pocms._ and 

some lilstorlc ■ ’ ' ’ 'b 

wTi tings, were ' ■ 

form in 5 vols. ' ’ . ■ . ■ ■ V 

and in 4 vols. fob at Wittenberg la 

15C4, again in 1580. and again in Ibpl. 

Tho me ‘ .’ ■■ of hb 

worlajis’’ 

Corpus J '*' ■ -■■ ■■ • V, V 

60). See also Poucer’e edition of Ins 
Works (15G2-C1). M.'s Life liiu? bren 
written by his friend Camcrarius 
(iZ.r.), 15C0, nnd frcquontly Finco. 

Melanesia (Gk, black* ana 

vVjfyo?, Island, from tho colour of the 
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inhabitants' of the islands), the name 
given to a large group ot islands 
of West-central Oceauica, hetwcen 
Micronesia (g.r.) in the N.. and Poly- 
nesia (g.r.) in the S., inhabited mainly 
by people of Papuan origin. The term 
M. embraces all the islands from the 
Bismarck Archipelago in the N.W. to 
the Fiji Is. in the S.E., and includes 
part of New Guinea, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides, D’Entrecasteaux, 
New Caledonia, Loyalty and Ad- 
miralty Is. The islands are either of 
volcanic or coral formation, abound- 
ing in reefs and lagoons, with luxu- 
rious vegetation. The inhabitants are 
treacherous and ferocious, cannibal- 
ism is still practised, and they ore 
ethnically affiliated to the Papuans 
of Now Guinea. They are short in 
stature, with frizzly hair and negroid 
features, denoting the intrusion of a 
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ncsian language. Their religion is 
animism combined withapiritworship. 
The islands are devoid, of the larger 
carnivora, but rats, opossums, bats, 
mosquitoes, and reptiles abound. As 
M. stretches from 145® E. and 1® S. 
in a S.E. direction to the Tropic of 
Capricorn at 180® E., the islands vary 
in their flora and fauna to a very great 
extent, as also do their manners and 
customs. The inhabitants of some of 
the islands are proving amenable to 
European civilisation, and under 
good government and treatment are 
showing many signs of improvement. 
For further details of tlic various 
groups of islands in hi., see the 
separate articles, Papua, Pacific, etc. 

Melanians, a family of fresh-water 
snails, abounding in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries and num- 
bering about a thousand species. The 
shells are spiral and turreted, and 
are mostly of dark colours. 

Melanorrhoea, a genus of tall ever- 
green trees (order Anacardiaccoe). ii/. 
usitafa is the varnish tree of Burma. 
The varnish is obtained as a thick, 
white juice on tapping the tree, which 
turns black on es^osure to the air ; 
it has anthelmintic properties. The 
wood is tough and verj’ valuable. 

Meianthacem, a natural order of 
bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous rooted 
plants, with white, green, or purple 
fioivers, commonest in temperate 
countries. 

Melba, Madame (n^e Nellie (Helen) 
Porter Mitchell), a prima donna 
(soprano), bom near hlclboumc, 
Australia (whence her stage name 
was assumed), of Scottish and 
IX 


Spanish descent. , She was educated 
at Melbourne, and stuped singing 
in Paris under Mme. M. Marchesi 
(b. 1826), marrying Charles Arm- 
strong (1882). She first appeared in 
London in 1886, but her real d6but 
was at Brussels (1887), as Gilda in 
Rigoleito, when she took the to^vn 
by storm. As Lucia and Juliet at 
Covent Garden, London (1888), and 
in Paris (1889), she won further fame. 
She is now (1913) entering upon her 
twenty-fifth year of public singing 
at Covent Garden with a reputation 
steadily increasing. 

Melbourne : 1. A tn. and par; of 
Derbyshire, England, 7J ra. S.E. of 
Derby. Boot and shoe making is the 
staple trade, while on the outskirts of 
the town there are many market- 
gardens. Pop. (1911) 3600. 2. The 
cap. of Victoria, Australia, on the 
■.» — . .* head of an cx- 

water called Port 
' ■ n. from the anchor- 
cond most populous 
only being exceeded 
its suburbs occupy a 
i. It is prettily situ- 
ated on sloping banks overlooliing the 
bay, with wide streets and well-built 
houses. It is the see of an Anglican 
bishop and of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop. The chief buildings of note 
are two fine cathedrals, houses of 
parliament, university, law courts, 
etc., while the city boa numerous 
parks and open spaces. Among the 
industries are brewing, tanning, fiour- 
milling. bacon curing, and brick 
making,whiJechecse, candles, pottery, 
cigaiu, clothing, woollen goods, aiui 
leather are manufactured, M, has a 
large shipping trade, its port, called 
Port Melbourne, is 24 m. away, but 
vessels of considerable size can ascend 
the Yarra-Yarra to the heart of the 
city. There arc wet and dry docks and 
safe anchorage for large vessels. The 
city is thoroughly equipped with 
tramway and train services. It was 
settled in 1835, and incorporated in 
1842. In 1849 it was created an 
episcopalseo. Pop. (including suburbs 
and shipping) 593,237. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, second 
Viscount (1779-1848), an English 
statesman, born in London. His uni- 
versity education he receiv-ed first at 
Cambridgo, and at Glasgow. He 
entered tho House of Commons for 
Leominster in 1805, and joined the 
Whig opposition, under the leader- 
ship of C. J . Fox. He accepted the chief 
Bocretaryship of Ireland in Mr, Can- 
ning's government, and this partial 
alienation from the TOiigs was in- 
creased when he not onlj' took office 
under Lord Goderich, but remained 
for a short time in the government of 
the Duke of Wellington. In 1828 he 
F 2 
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■was transferred to the Upper Houee. 
In 1830 ho was Homo Secretary In the 
Kovcmmont of Earl Grey. In 1834, 
Earl Grey retired, and William IV. 
sent for JI., and appointed him to the 
priemiershlp. On the accession of 
(Jucen Victoria in 1837, it became tho 
duty of M. to instruct the youn? 
sovereign in her various duties, to fit 
her to perform her part as tho con- 
stitutional monarch. In 1841, his 
government was succeeded by that 
of Sir Hobert Peel. 

Melbye, Daniel Hermann Anton 
(1818-75), a Danish marine painter, 
bom at Copenhagen. Originally a 
shipn-right, then a musician, he 
finally studied painting under Eckcrs- 
berg at DUsseldorf., Among his 
patrons were Christian VI., at Paris, 
Louis Piiilippe and Napoleon III., 
and the Sultan of Turkey (1853). Ills 
best pictmes include : * The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse," ISIG; • Sea-fight 
at Kjoga, 16 ,- 7 ,’ 1855; and ' Le 
Forfait," ISOG. 

Molchites, the name given to Chris- 
tians in Syria and otlier parts of tho 
East, who, acknowledging the au- 
thority of the pope, and tho doctrines 
of tho Church of Rome, adlicre to the 
liturgy and ceremonies of tire Eastern 
Church. They conduct divine service 
in the vemaoular tongue, and receive 
tho Lord’sSupperin botli kinds. Their 
priests may bo married before ordina- 
tion, but not their blsliops. Tlicy ore 
chiefly to be found in Aleppo and 
Damascus. Their patriarch resides at 
Damascus. 

Melchizedek, a Canaanito priest. 
King of Salem in the time of Abraham 
(see Genesis xiv. IS). Called ' Priest 
of the Most High God ’ (‘ El-‘Elij 6 n ’). 
Abraham acknowledged ills priest- 
hood by his offerings. The identity of 
Salem u-itli Jerusalem lias been 
generalls’ admitted. A sect of Gnostics 
a.ssertcd M. to be an earlier incarna- 
tion of tho Second Person of the 
Trinity, superior to Jesus Christ. The 
parallel drawn in Hcb. vll. between 
Jesus and M. has caused tho view to 
appear frequently amon ' 
that M. %vas an incarnati 

Melcombo Regis, see '■ 

Meldola, a tn. in the prov. of Forli, 
Italy, 7 m. ,S. of tho tonn of Forli. 
Pop. 4000. 

Meleager, son of the Calydonlan 
Idng (Encus, took part In the Argo- 
naUtlc expedition, and was tlio leader 
of tho heroes, who slew the boar which 
laid waste the fields of Calydon. He 
gave tho liide to Atalanta, but his 
mother’s brothers, tho sous of 
"riiestius seized It, whereupon JI. 
slew them. Vfiien ho was seven days 
old tho Fates declared that lio would 
die as soon as the piece of wood which 
was burning on Uio hearth sliould be 
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consumed. Altheea tlien extinguished 
tho firebrand, and concealed it in a 
chest ; but now, to revenge tho death 
of her brothers, she threw tho wood 
into the fire, whereupon JL expired. 
Althnsi put an end to her life, and 
the sisters of M. wept for him until 
Artemis changed them into guinea- 
hens. 

Meleda, an island In the Adrlatio 
Sea, belonging to tho prov. of Dal- 
matia, Austria. It is 23 m. by 4 in., 
of volcanic formation, and has been 
identified as the ancient hlelita. Pop. 
1500. 

Melognano (formerly Marignano), 
n tn. in the prov. of ililau, Italy, 1 0 m. 
S.E. of Jlilan. It was tho scene ot 
the battle of Mariguan in 1515, when 
the French defeated the Swiss. Silk 
and linen ore manufactured. Pop. 
7000. 

Meleneze, a tn. in tho oomltat of 
Torontal, Hungary, 50 m. S.W. of 
Tomesvar. Pop. 8500. 

Melendez Valdes, Juan (1754-1817). 
a Spanish poet, born at Ribera del 
Fresno, was a friend ot Jovellanos. 
and for many years professor of law 
at Salamanca. Ho was a sweet pa.s- 
toral and lyric poet, and was in- 
fluenced by tho ideas ot the French 
philosophical school. Ho sided with 
the French Invaders of his countrj", 
and was oxilod (1813). Ho died at 
Montpellier. His poems liioludo the 
eclogue. BafiZo, 1780 ; odes, To iAe Aria. 
To the Presence of Ood ; elegies. Fatt- 
ing, and Ttie Likeness, His Poesias 
appeared in 1785. Soo Biblioteca dr 
auiores espanofes, Ixlil., and Quhi- 
tana’s Life in vol. xix. ; 5I6rim6o’s 
essay In liemte hispanigue, 1., 1894, 

Melfi, a tn. and episcopal see of 
Potonza prov., Italy, at tho foot of 
Mt. Vulture, 34 m. S. of Foggia. It 
was founded about 304, becoming the 
capital of Apulia under Norman 
dukes (1044). Its Norman cathedral 
was ruined (1851) by earthqnake. 
Olives, vines, and grain arc cultivated 
Pop. 15,000. 

Melford, Long, a par. In tho co. of 
■■ . England, situated 3 m. N. of 
. Pop. (1911) 2878. 

■ ■ ■ ; Loch, a sea-Iooh of Argyll- 

shire, Scotland, 11 m. S. of Oban. 

Moli, Giovanni (c. 1740-1815), a 
Sicilian poet. lie practised mcdlolne, 
and was professor of ohemlstr}' at 
Palermo university (1787). HD 
' canzonottc," odes, and epigrams, are 
mostly in the Sicilian dialect. His 
pastorals, like Ecloghc Pescatorie, are 

exquisite ■ ■ ‘ ad. la 

virtue of ' . ray bo 

called a . ' The 

ParaasosfciZiauocontalnshls ‘ Pooslc," 
1874. A complete edition appeared 
(1814), and a posthumous ono with 
an Ode to Nelson, 1830. See studies of 
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Meli by GaUo (183G), Natoli (1883), 
Sanctis in Nvovi saggi criligi; Lom- 
bardo. lial. LH. 

Melianthus, or Honey Flower, a 
genus of evergreen shrubs of the 
order Sanindacetc. with graceful pin- 
nate leaves and clusters or racemes of 
fragrant flowers wliioh in some species 
yield great abundance of honey. 

Melilla, or Mlila (ancient Rusadir), 
a seaport garrison tn. on tlie N. coast 
of Morocco, with a Spanish convict 
Bottloment and large cisterns and 
magazines. The harbour was opened 
(1902) os a port of commerce. 
Troubles arose at the mines near 
(1909), which led to military opera- 
tions. Pop. (with garrison) about 
10,000. Sec Morocco. 

Meliili, a tn. m the prov. of Syra- 
cuse, Sicily, 14 m. N.IV. of Syracuse. 
Pop. fiaoo. 

Melilotus, a genus of leguminous 
plants with trifoliate leaves, and one- 
sided axillory racemes of small yellow 
or white flowers. M. alba, white 
melilot, or Bokhara clover, is grorvn 
as a fodder crop, hut has a bitter 
taste and rapidly becomes hard and 
woody. 

Mfih'ne, FAlix Jules (6. 1838), a 
French statesmanand economist, born 
at Remlremont. Formerly Unden 
Secretary of State for the Department 
of Justice. Ho became a member of 
the General Tariff Commission in 
1881. In 1883 he was nominated 
Minister of Agriculture in Ferry’s first 
ministry, which post ho held for 
nearly three years. During his tenure 
of tins offloe he instituted tlio order of 
agricultural merit for agriculturists, 
‘ %vho while meriting encouragement 
are not in a situation to aspire to the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour ’ 
(Larousae). Elected deputy of the 
Vosges in 1885 in Ferry's second 
ministry. In the crisis of 1888, after 
the quarrel and duel between M. 
Fioquet, president of the Cliamher of 
Deputies, and General Boulanger, 
tlie ensuing elections returned an 
equality of votes for JIM. Mdline and 
Ciemenccau, the former having been 
put forward at tlio lost moment by 


Melinite : 1. A yellow clayey ma- 
terial, looking like yellow ochre. It 
has aep.gr. of 2‘ " ' ■ ■ ■ ■• • 

ture, slilning in 
at Amberg, in I 
sive used as a 

shells. The iirooess of manufacture is 
not public property, but it is in all 
probability a derivative of picric acid. 

Meliphagid®, see Honev-eatek. 

Meiissic Acid, a fatty acid w'hlch 
occurs in bees’-was and carnauba 
was. It is prepared by heating melissyl 


alcohol with caustic potash, and 
forms a crystalline solid soluhls in 
water. 

Molita, the ancient name of Malta 
(Q.V.). 

Melito, a seaport In the prov. of 
Reggio, S. Italy, 15 m. S.S.E. of the 
tn. of Reggio. Pop. 5500. 

Melito (or Moliton), Saint, an ccclee. 
writer of the 2nd century a.d,, the 
champion of Catholic orthodoxy. He 
was Bishop of Sardis under Marcus 
Aurelius, and apparently took part in 
the paschal, Marcionite, and Mon- 
tanist controversies. Only fragments 
of his works are extant, inolndiug the 
'EicAoyai. See EnsobiuB, Hist. Eccles., 
iv.; Otto, Corpus .dpohgeiarum . . 
i.x., 1842-72. 

Melitopol, a tn, in the gov. of 
Taurida, Russia, situated on the N.E. 
of the Crimea peninsula. Pop. 17,000. 

Melillis, or Bastard Palm, a band- 
aomo British perennial of the order 
Labiatro with long ovato leaves and 
conspicuons flowers, creamy wbile 
and blotched or spotted with pink or 
purple. It ocenrs rarely in woods in 
the S.W. 

Melksham, a market tn. of Wilt- 
shire, England, on tlio Avon, 6 m. S. 
by W. of Clilppenham. Mauufs. in- 
clude cordage, cocoa-nut fibre, india- 
rubber goods, and woollens. 'Ihere 
ore baths near. Pop. (1011) 3102. 

Mellan, Clauds (c. 1598-1088), a 
French draughtsman and engraver, 
a pupil of Gaultier at Paris, of Vouet 
and vlllamena at Rome. He early 
made engravings from the marbles of 
the Glnstinian collection. His best 
works Include ‘ St, Peter Nolasque ' ; 
• Kefackah,' after Tintoretto : ‘ The 
Sudarium of St. Veronica,’ 1040 
(portrait of Christ as imprinted on her 
handkerchief); portrait of Urban 
VIII. (1031). 

Mellifont Abbey, Hie first Cistercian 
foundation in Ireland, founded (1142) 
bySt. Ma!aohy(1094-1148),4 m. K.W. 
of Drogheda, in Jloath co. It sur- 
rendered to Hem y VIII. 's. commis- 
sioners (1539). Now In ruins, its re- 
mains wer ' ' 1 ■ lee 

K. F. B.. 

Msllin, ■ ■ ■ ■ a 

Swedish novelist and historian, born 
at Rovolax, Finland. He is chiefly 
noted for his historical novels, which 
are very liighly esteemed by his 
' ' Ainongst them may be 

Flickorim i Askersund; 
, 'dllman; Helena JVredc, 

wrote Faderlandets His 
toria, and Hen Skandinaviska Nordens 
Hisloria. Many of his romantic novels 
have been translated into German. 

Mellilo, a hydrated salt of alumina 
and melUtlo acid found in browm coal 
deposits. Occurs in octahedrons with 
octahedral cleavage, or in granular 
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nodules. Hardness 2-2'5; colour, or hot-houses. The colour of I ho flesh 
honej'-yellow : sp. gr. l'G5. Dis- may ho green, scarlet, or white. See 
.soiree in nitric acid ; decomposed by a2so WATEii Mnr.o.v. 
boiling water. Moloria (ancient Maiiaria), a small 

Melmoth, William (16G6-1713), an island in the Moddterrancan. t m. 
English latryer, and anonymous from Eeghorn harbour. The (Genoese 
author of The Great Importance of a here defeated the Pisan-s at sea (12S4). 
liclioioiis Life (.1711). He commented Melos, or Milo: 1. A Greek island 
on the immoralities of the stage in the in the AEgcan, one of the S.W. 
form of letters to Defoe. Cyclades, 70 m. N. of Crete. ML 

Melmoth, William (1710-99), an Prophet Elias is 251S ft. high. 
English littOratem: and eloquent Minerals abound. Near Kastro or 
prose-uTiter, son of above. He Piaka (cap.), by the ruins and cata- 
wTOte Fitznshorne's Letters (1742). combs of ancient M., tho Vcmis of 
translated Pliny’s Letters (1747), and Milo (now in tho Louvre) was dl?- 
some of Cicero’s works (1753-77). His covered (1S20). Pop. 5400. Sec 
memoirs of a Late Eminent Adrocate, Excarations at Phylakopi, by Evans, 
179G, deal with his father’s life. See Hogarth, and others (1904). 2. Atn. 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, ii., iii. of New York, U.S.A., in Yates co., 
(1812). lying between the lakes of KenUa and 

Melnik, or Melenik : 1. A tn. G5 m. Seneca. Pop. (1910) GOSS. 

N.N.E. from tho town of Salonica. Melpomene, in Greek mythology. 
Pop. 5000. 2. A tn. of Bohemia, the muse of tragedy. She is generally 

Austria, on tho Elbe, IS m. N. by E. represented fully draped, with a calm 
of Prague, noted for wine and expression, holding a bearded, open- 
apricots. Pop. 543G. mouthed mask. 

Melo, or Villa de Cerro Largo, a vil. Melrose (Celtic man! rot, bare moor) 
of Uruguay, cap. of Cerro Largo dept. 1. A tn. of Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
on tho Tacuari, 200 m. N.N.W. of on tho Tweed, at the foot of tho triple 
Montevideo. Pop. 6000. Eildon Hills, 37 ni. S.E. of Edinburgh. 

Molooaotus, a genus of tropical Tho famous Cistcroian abbey wa» 
cacti, mostly natives of S. America, founded (e. 1 130) by David I., and i? 
with an unbranohed globular or celebrated byScottns ‘ Kennaqnhalr.’ 
conical stem bearing ridges from Partly destroyed by Edward , II. 
bottom to top covered with clusters (1322), and Richard II. (1385), it 
of splno.s. At tho top is a small was WTCckcd during Lord Ileroford’.s 
cylindrical spiny cap. m. communis, expedition (1545), and by the Re- 
the Turk’s cap cactus, bears rose-red formers. The Decorated and Per- 
flowers. It requires a high, dry pcndicular stylos prevail, and its 
temperature. beautiful traccried wlndorvs arc fam- 

Melodeon, a musical wind instm- ous. It contains, inter ntin. the 
ment with a row of reeds, and tomb of Alexander II., the heart of 
operated by keys. Robert the Bruce, and the reputed 

Melodrama, originally a musical tomb of tho wizard, Michael .Sentt 
drama, or a drama Interspersed with (1175-1234). Abbotsford, the resi- 
vocxil or instrumental musio. Nowit denco of Scott, is about 3 m. distant. 
Is generally a non -operatic play of a Old M., 2} m. E., is tho site of a still 
seml-traglo or serious character, more ancient Columban monastery, 
wherein surprises, acts of violence, established about G40 by SI. Aidnn, 
dancing, music, and comic occur- and deserted by 1075. There is an old 
rences are all mixed together, to Border peal (fort) at Darnicla Pop. 
exolto and sustain the attention of (1911) 21GG. Sco Chronicn de Mailrns. 
tho audience. The two earliest plays rji-ijyy (1GS4 and 1 S 35 . Bnnnntjnie 
of this typo in the English language Club). 2. A city of Middlesex co., 
are A Tale of Mysiery (1802) arid Massachu.sott.s, U.S.A., 7 m. N.IV. of 
Deaf and Dumb (1801), by Thos. Boston, of which it is a suburb. It 
Ilolcroft. Moron ' ' ' Miildlesc.x Fells, a stale re- 

Henry Irving’s ; , ■ , nnd Spot Pond, a large 

Lyons mail, and , ' Mnnnfs. include boots, 

Melody, a succession of mtwicnl rubber shoes, silver and leather gooiB. 
sounds so arranged as to have a Pop. (1910) 15,715. 
pleasing cticct on the car. It dilTers Moltham, a par. nnd In. of the w- 
from harmony in being only tho pro- Riding, A'orlcsliiro, England, 5 m. 
dnetion of one voice or Instrument, S.W. of Huddersfield. There arc 
whcrCi’B harmony fa tho result of tho cotton, thread, and woollen milt’- 
blending of different voices or sounds. Pop. (1011)5159. 

Melon, Uio fniit of Cveumis melo Molting, I he change of phystol slate 
(order Cucurbitnoen;). a valuable when n solid is converted Into a llnulil 
tropical plant which has been culti- by the application of heat. 'Ijns 
vated for many centuries. In Britain change tnkc.s place at a dellnite poliu 
It is almost, invariably grotvn in pits 'in the case of pure .substances whleli 
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do nob decompose chemically tmdcr 
the action of heat. The presence of 

» ^ Joint 

eter* 

. and 

ning 

molecular \YeightB. As an illustration 
of the fact that the presence of im- 
purity lowers the melting-point, it 
may he noted that salt is used to re- 
move iC5e from pavements. In the 
case of the determination of mole- 
cular weights, it is found that tho 
freezing-point of a dilute solution of a 
given substance is depressed below 
that of the pure solvent by an 
amount proportional to its concen- 
tration, i.e. the mass of dissolved sub- 
stance perlOOgri'ammes of tho solvent. 
Freezing mbrtui'es also depend on the 
fact that the presence of impurity de- 
presses the melting-point. Some solid 
substances contract in volume when 
melted, while others expand. This 
can he sho^vn more clearly by con- 
sidering tho reveme operation, t.c. 
eoUdificatiou; thus a substance which 
contracts on melting will expand on 
solidifying. Taking water as an 
instance we find that when water 
freezes its volume increases. This ex- 
plains the bursting of pipes in winter, 
and also the tact that ice floats in 
water, since, because of this espan- 
^,ion, volume for volume, it is lighter. 
On the other hand, solid parafiln wax 
Rinks bi liquid wax, shou*ing that 
Uquidparaffln wax contracts on solidi- 
fication. 

Increase of pressure ' ' ’ ' * ' ~ * 

on the melling-point, 
crease be large. Then 
press or elevate the melting-point 
according to the substance. TlUs in- 
crease of pressure lowers the melting- 
point of ice. The making of a snow- 
ball illustrates this point. The snow 
is pressed together, causing some of 
the snow to melt, and when the pres- 
sure is removed this melted snow 

■ ■ ployed 

lies of 
o take 
in an 

iron foundr^^ In the latter case 
bodies which expand on cooling arc 
used so that every comer of the mould 
may be filled.' 

Melting-point, Each substance be- 
gins to 
which i 
under 
temper 

determination of the M. of a sub- 
stance is very important in the 
methods of organic chemistry, and 
affords a ready method for the de- 
tection of the presence of a substance, 
JIany methods are employed to deter- 
mine the M., the most common of 


all being to draw a glass tube out 
to a very fine tube and seal one end. 
Very small pieces of tho substance 
are introduced into the tube which is 
then tied to the bulb of a mercurv 
thermometer. Both are immersed in 
a bath of water or sorae'other liquid, 
which is heated until the substance 
melts. The substance may then be 
allowed to cool and the temperature 
at which solidification commences 
can be obtained. The substance is 
again melted, and the M. read off on 
tho thermometer. Three or four read- 
ings may be taken in this manner, 
the M. being tho mean of tho 
readings. 

Melton, a par. and vil. of Suffolk, 
England, on the Bebcn, 9 m. E.N.E. 
of Ipswich, with machine works. 
Pop. (1011) IGOO. 

Melton, West, a par. and vil. of tho 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England, 5 m. 
N. of Rotherham. Pop. (1911) 3700. 

Melton Mowbray, a market tn. of 
Leicestershire, England, on the Eye, 
near its confluence with the Wreake, 
15 m. N.K. of Ijciccster, noted for 
pork pies and Stilton cliecse. There 
arc iron ore qtiarries near, and smelt- 
ing and blasting furnaces. It is also 
noted as a hunting centre. Pop. 
(1911) 9203. 

Melun (ancient MeJodunum), cap. 
of Soine-et^Marne dept.. Prance, on 
the Seine, 2S m. S.E, of Paris. It has 
mediteval churches, a Renaissance 
town hall, and a ruined palace. M. 
was captured by Henry V. of Eng- 
' ’ '* 120). Manufs. include linens. 

woollens, pottery, and 
Pop. 14.000. 

Melusina, or MMusine, in French 
folklore, a water fairy, half-woman 
and half-fish ; the daughter of EHnas. 
King of Albania. She married Count 
Raymond on the condition that he 
would never seek her on Saturdays, 
when she was accustomed to shut 
herself up alone. When they wore 
married she built him a castle called 
Lusignan Castle. Raymond broke 
his promise, and did visit her on a 
Saturday, so she changed into a ser- 
pent and escaped from the castle by a 
^vindow. Since her escape she was 
supposed to have visited the castle, 
uttering cries a little time before the 
death of tho lords of Lusignan. 
Ucnce tho expression ‘ Gris do 
■ which is still heard in some 
in France. Jean d*Arras 
legend the subject of one 
ries in 1387. See Dunlop, 
Hisioru ofFictionASSS; Baring Goidd, 
Curious Slythsof the iSIiddle Ages,l^Sl. 

Melville : 1. An island off the coast 
of North Austi*alia, separated by 
Clarence Strait from the mainland. 
It is 70 in. long and 30 in. broad, and 
was discovered by King. 2. Tho 
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largest ol the Parry Is. In the N. 
Polar Sea, Arctic America, separated 
(W.) hy Fitzwilliam Strait from 
Prince Patrick Is., by Melville Sound 
(S. and S.E.) from Victoria Land and 
Prince of Wales’ Land. It was dis- 
covered and named by Parry (1819- 
20). Length 200 m., breadth 130 m. 
3. A poninsufa In N. Canada, 
bounded W. by Boothia Gulf, N. by 
Fury and Hecla Strait (separating it 
from Baffin Land), E. by Fox 
Channei. Length 250 m., average 
breadth 100 m. 4. A sound, 250 m. 
long b.v 200 m. broad, communicat- 
ing with the Aretio Ocean and 
Baffin Bay, S.E. of Melville Is. 

Melville (Molvill, or Melvine), 
Andrew (1545-1022), a Scottish 
scholar and reformer, ranking next 
to Knox ns a national benefactor, 
born at Baldovie, Forfarsliire. After 
leaving St. Andrews with a high 
reputation for learning, he set out 
for tho Continent (1564), becoming 
regent of St. Jlarcoon College at 
Poitiers (1506). Leaving for Geneva 
owing to political troubles (156S), 
through Beza’s influence ho was 
appointed professor of humanity at 
Genova Academy (15GS-74). On 
returning to Scotland, ho became 
principal of Glasgow University 
(1574-80), and rendered the highest 
services to Scottish education. Ho 
was principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews (1580-1007). A staunch 
and fearless champion of Presby- 
terianism, lie was one of tho fore- 
most in bringing about the fall of 
episcopacy in Scotland, and helped 
to draft the Second Bonk of Discipline 
(c. 1581). His ostrenio and ouh 
spoken views frequently brought him 
Into disfavour. He was forced to llco 
to Engkind (1584-85), but then re- 
turned and was made rector of St. 
Andrews (1590-97). Summoned with 
other ministers to London (lOOG) to 
confer with James I., ho was im- 
prisoned in tho Tower till 1011. 
James refused his petition to return 
to Scotland, and he accepted the 
chair of biblical thcolorrj' at Sedan. 
See Lives by M'Crie (1819), Morison 
(1899) ; Lang, Ilistorj/ of Scotland, 
1902 : Gardiner, liistorp of England, 
jOov- 16 , 1-. 9. 

Melville, O. J. Whyte-, sec Wuyte- 
.MW-VILT.K, O. .T, 

Melville, Henry Dundas, first Vis- 
count, see Dund.vs, IlPKity. 

Melville, Herman (1819-91), an 
American novelist, born In New 
York, and served ns a sailor for 
several years. His adventurous life 
provided him witli tho material for 
Typee (184C), an account of his resi- 
dence in the Marquesas, and Omoo 
tl847), which dealt with Oceania. The 
best of his subsequent books were : 


JMardi, ISIS ; While Jacket, 1850 ; and 
Moby Dick, 1852. 

Melville, James (1550-1014), a 
Scottish reformer, bom noarMontroso; 
ho was a nephew of Andrew, whose 
fortunes ho shared to a largo ex- 
tent, becoming under him tutor in 
Glasgow University (c, 1575), and 
rofessor of Orientat languages n( 
t. Andrews (1580). From 158G ho 
took an active part in church con- 
troversy, and was moderator of the 
General Assembly (1589). Summoned 
to London witli his uncle (KJOG) on 
the latter's imprisonment, ho was 
forbidden to return N. beyond Yew 
castlo-on-Tyne. Ills Diury, 155 O- 
160 J, wa-s printed by tho Bannatyno 
Club (1829), and by the Wodrow 
Society (1842). 

Molville (or Melvil), Sir James, ol 
Halhill, Fileshira (c. 1535-1015), a 
Scottish soldier, historical writer, and 
diplomatist. He was page and, later, 
privy councillor to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and accomplished various 
missions for her. His Memoirs of 
My own Life, first published by G. 
Scott (1083), were edited by Thomp- 
son (Bannntyne Club, 1827-33). See 
Fronde, IJistnry of England, viii. 1 
and Chambers, Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen. 

Melykut (deep well), a com, and 
tn. of Bacs-Bodrog prov., Hungary, 
17 m. from Maria 'fhercsiopcl. Pop. 
8000. 

Molyris, a genus of motalllo coloured ■ 
beetles, with long narrow bodies; 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Molzi, Franocsoo, II Conte (c. 1491- 
1568), an Italian amateur painter, 
of n noble Milanese family, friend 
and pupil of Leonardo do Vinci. The 
‘ Vertumnus and Pomono ’ at Berlin 
Is often ascribed' to him. To him Is 
duo tho preservation of Leonardo's 
wtI tings, which, with other belong- 
ings. were bequeathed to iiim. 

Membrane, in anatomy. Indicate." 
the textures of tho animal body 
which, arranged ns laminre, cover 
organs, lino the interiors of cavltic,-', 
and take part in the fonnntion of the 
walls of canals and tube.". For 
mucous membrane sec Diof.stioK and 
Epithelioti : for deciduous mem- 
branes which cncloso the fmtus, see 
PatcENTA. See also Simous Mi:M' 

DJM.VE. 

Membrilla, a tn. In tho prov. o( 
Ciudad Ueal, Spain, 75 m. S.E. ol 
Toledo. Pop. (com.) about 5000. 

Memel : 1. A seaport tn. (founded 
1252) of 1C. Prussia prov., Prussia, on 
the Kurlsches Haff, 72 m. N.N.E- nj 
KOnlgsbcrg. It has a wcli.fortllled 
harbour, and Is a centre of the Bailie 
lumber trade. Wood, cereals, and 
flax are exported. There are Iron 
foundries, shipbuilding yards, and 
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breweries, and mannfs. of machinery, 
chemioals, etc. There is mnch trade 
with W. Russia (Lithuania). Pop. 
21,470, 2. A riv. of Russia and 

Prussia, called In the former, country 
the Kiemen (Nycman). Rising in 
Iklinsh government, it flows \V. to 
Grodno and enters the iturisches 
Half by the Russ and Gilge mouths. 
Kear Grodno a canal connects it 
with the Bober and the Vistula. It 
is important for trade. 

Memlino (Memling, or Homling), 
Hans (c. 1430-94), a Flemish painter, 
the place of whoso birth is uncertain. 
Ho settled down In Bmges, probably 
about 1478. All that is Imown of 
him is that he had a considerable 
amount of property, that ho was 
married, and had three children. His 
works were well kno^vn in his own 
time, for he painted a * Virgin and 
Child * for Sir J. Daine, and his ‘ Last 
Judgment * and the shrine (1480) 
containing the relics of St. Ursula in 
the museum of the hospital of 
Bruges were very famous. M.'s 
colouring is beautiful, and lus figures 
arc very fine j of ail the Flemish 
masters of the 15th century, only the 
brothers Van -Eyck are superior to 
him. Set W. H, J. Woafe, Ham 
Memlinc, 1901, 

Memmi, Lippo, dl Filippuccio (d. 
1360), an Italian painter, brother- 
in-law of Simone di Martino, with 
wliom he often worked. Most of his 
work was done between 1332-51. The 
fresco over the door of the convent 
of the Servi at Siena and a small 
Madonna in the Berlin Museum are 
.the finest ol the works attributed to 
him. 

‘ Memmi,' Simono, Simone di Mar- 
tino, or Simon of Sienna (c. 1283- 
1344), an Italian painter, pupil of 
Duccio. He was a friend of Petrarch, 
and painted portraits of Laura and 
Petrarch, while the poet dedicated 
two sonnets to him. He shared the 
' Gothic ' ideals of the Pisanl, bis in- 
fluence on the Sienese school of paint- 
ing being evident for the following 
two centuries. The frescoes in the 
clmrch of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence are his, ‘ The Annunciation ' 
in the Ufflzi, and the triptych in 
Antwerp Gallery. See Vasari, Lives 
of the Painters. 

Memmingen, a tn. of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, 33 m. S.S.E. of Ulm. It 
trades principally in cheese and hops, 
and manufs. woollen and cotton fab- 
rics and soap. Iron founding is 
carried on. Pop. 12,362. 

Memnon, in Greek legend, son of 
Eos (da^vn) and Tithonus. He fought 
for his uncle. Priam of Troy; against 
the Greeks, but after heroic exploits 
was slain by Achilles, Also repre- 
sented as an Oriental hero, he Is not 


definitely caU-^ * 

Egypt till the 
tury B.o. JI. 

Amenophis 

whose honour colossal statues were 
erected near Thebes. One of these 
was supposed to give forth musical 
sounds at dawn when touched by the 
sun’s rays. See Quintus Smynueus, 
Posfho7ncrica,ii.; Bawlinson on Herod., 
iil., 254 ; Jacobs, Ueber die Grdbcr des 
Memnon, 1830 ; Curzon in Edinburah 
Hevieu', 1886 ; Gardner Wilkinson, 
Topooraphv of Thebes. 

Memoirs, see Biogu.vphv. 

Memory. Knowledge depends 
upon perception, and lasting know- 
ledge would be impossible if im- 
pressions produced by acts of per- 
ception did not persist after the re- 
moval of the object. In this manner, 
for instance, we may get after per- 
cepts, as when after looking at the 
sun we see yellow discs, whether the 
eyes are open or closed. In addition 
to these after-images which are 
occasional and fugitive, distinct and 
vivid impressions beget mental images, 
which endure for a very long w’hile. 
These too gradually die away, and 
arc of little account for Imowlcdgo. 
Picturing or mentally representing an 
object, implies the mental capahiULy 
of having pcrmane7it images. Wo 
thus suppose an ability to recall, 
revive, or recover a pa.st impression 
after an interval, and all such re- 
vival of perceptions is Imown as 
imagination. The simplest kind of 
imagination is knovn as reproduclive 
imagination, in which the representa- 
tion follows the order of perception, 
and M,, or the recalling of particular 
impressions and pieces of knowledge, 
as opposed to the retention of general 
truths, falls under this head. The 
capability of representing an object 
or event some time after perception 
depends upon: (1) The de]jih of the 
impression, i.e, the degree of force 
with which it was stamped on the 
mind, and (2) upon the force of 
association, i.c. the presence of some- 
thing which suggests the object to 
our minds or rcmuids us of it. The 
depth of the impression ^viil ob- 
viously be greater for actual im- 
pression, c.g. a scene visited, than for 
products of fmagination, c.g. a scene 
described. Further, it Mso depend-^ 
upon the degree of interest aroused 
in the object with the corresponding 
degree of attention given, and, again, 
it will depend upon the frequency of 
the repetition of the impression. It is 
well to note hero that it Ls the fre- 
quency, and not the number of the 
repetitions, that counts. The re- 
petition must ensue before the effect 
of the first impression is lost. The 
most Important of the various 
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met hods • ■ ' " ' ■ station impressions more easily, than others. 

Oi/contigu oflm- Sire Assooiation op Ideas, Jlxn.Mo- 

pressious time, jtics, Psyciiologa’, and TnAcnixo. 

Thus wo ( jbb of Memphis; 1 * ..u,. 

the tide, the flash and the sound of of Lower Egy ■ '■ 

an e^losion, and cause and effect, standing 12 m . 

Physiologically, this is explained by to have been ' 

the fact that two nerve structures, historical King of Egypt, and became 
which have repeatedly acted together, the first capital of the entire kingdom 
acquire a disposition to so act ini of Egypt. Itgrewtogreatlmportanro 
combination. The associative force i under Pepy or Apopi I. (c. 1700 B.c.'. 
is not in all coses of the same strength, I wlio built the pyramid ‘ Men-nofer ’ 
and it depends mainly upon tlie same near by. Among its numerous ancient 
two principles which, as wo have seen buildings wore temples of ,Ptah. or 
above, control the depth of the hn- Hcphscstos, of Isis (Gth century B.C.), 
pres.sion. In addition to the associa- of Serapis, and of Ka. The pyramids 
tion hy contiguity, there may be and statues of llameses II. remain, 
association by similarity, contrast, and the ruins of Sakkara close bv. 
etc., and further, association may be The Noph of the O.T. (Is. xtx. 13; 
so complex that hecoming divergent Jer. li. 16) is probably il. Tho city 
may lend to confuse, and so become declined rapidly after the Arab con- 
an obstructive association. In states quest. The modern village of Slit- 
of reverie, Ave have a series of linages Kapinfih (Mltranleli) in Gizo province 
floating through our minds without marks tlie site. See Smith’s Diet, oj 
any reference to the corresponding Greek and Roman Geog. ,- Poole, 
experiences. Wo picture objects Cities of Egypt ; Quihell, Excavations 
without reflecting where or when we at Saggara, 190S-9. 2. Cap.; ot 

have aeon or shall see them, hut In all Shelby co., Tennessee, U.S. A., on the 
other cases wo refer images to some Jlississlppi, 15 m. from S.W. corner 
place in the true order of our ox- of the state. It Is a port of entry, and 
perienoe. Thus, if we refer, then, to the most important town ob the river 
the past, wo are exercising M., and between St. Louis and Now Orleans. 
If to tho future, expectation. Tho It has many fine buildings, and is a 
psychological distinction between M. great cotton market. Other products 
and expectation involves tho fact are fmnber, off, grain, groceries, con- 
that M. is a comparatively passive fectioncry, maclilnory, and shoes. An 
state of mind, while expectation is ot Iron railway bridge (completed 1892), 
tension, effort, or strain. Both states spans tho river. Pop. (1910) 131,105. 
involve tho representation of time, Momramcook, a post vil. of Ai'’e3t- 
the former involving reference to the morlandco., Now Brunswick, Canada, 
past, and the latter to tho future. 15 ra. S.S.E. of Moncton, on Jlemrara- 
Childrcn attain clear ideas about cook R. 'Tliero are saw and grist mills, 
positions of objects In space, before and oil industries. Pop. 1000. 
they liave any doflnito ideas about Mena, Juan do (c. lUl-OG), n 
tho succession and duration of events. Spanish poet, born at Cordova, was 
It may bo said that ‘ tho higher the Latin secretary and lustorlograplicr 
sense in point of discriminative refine- to his patron, Juan II. of Cttstilo. lie 
ment, the better tho corresponding joined tlie Italiauato soliooi of San- 
memorj',’ so that wo recall siglits tiliana, and Danto’a innuenco is ovl- 
best, tlion sounds, touches, fostes, and dent in tlio Ideas though not in tlic 
smells in tlie order given. Tlie power form of his poems. His cldof worl:. 
of storing up now impressions reaches El Laberinto, or Las Treeicitlas, a dl- 
its maximum in c.arly youtli, pro- daetic J'"". n:' ‘ .'q-, ire ! ‘a 1J9C. 
bably because the brain later becomes (See I'l".;! c i' 1.. lUfli). 

more set, and will not undergo the NuOez :■ iiirhi'.-; -ISUI). 

struclural changes necessary for produce ' "■ ■' ' " ■ -ks. See 

mental ncquisitioii so easily. 51. may V. E. , ' . I’icimor, 

be improved by exercise and by Iltstory ' ■ 

foliowing certain principles laid dowu Menabrea, Luigi Frederioo, Marquis 
In Mnemonics (g.v.). Tlie power of 51. do Valdora (1809-9C), an Italina 
varies greatly among individuals, general and shatesman, professor ot 
Some excel in their power of M. a • •• - „CT(icmy 

whole, c.g. Pascal, but generally i' ■ • -in. Ho under- 

In some special direction that • ■ lions tor King 

difference appears. Tho differen ■ ■ . ' and fought In 

ore cither native or duo to tho | the Lombard campaign (1859). being 
nmoniit of exercise given by various I present at Palestro and Solhiriiio. 51. 
Iierson.s during the past life. Gc""”- 'll xinrino In tho llleii.soll 
ally, however, tho dllfcrence . ■ ' ■ mier (1807-69). 

imlive, us from tho first some ■’ " ■ - - Affairs (1SC9). 

dreu arc capable of retaining certain I Ho was sent as umbusaador ' to 
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London (18T6), and in 1882 replaced 
Cialdinl at the Paris Embassy, rotir- 
lnKinl892. 

Menado. a tn. in the island of 
Celebes, Dutch B. Indies, is a free 
port, with a large trade to Batavia 
and China, and one of the most 
beautiful towns of the Dutch E. 
Indies. Pop. 9000. 

Menage, Gilles (1613-92), a French 
scholar and nvitcr, born at Angers. 
In 1632 he was called to the bar, but 
he abandoned the law for tlio church 
on aoooimt of his health, and spent 
much time in literary pursuits. For 
some time he Uved in the household 
of Cardinal de Retz, but soon auar- 
r'”'"’ hia natron, and founded 


la Lanfjue , x,... 

ctvmoloaique, etc. See ZAfe by Buret, 
1859. 

Menaggio, a vil. of Lombar 
Italy, 16 m. N.E. of Como, on 
W. shore of the Lake of that name. 
Pop. 1200. 

Menai Bridge, a tn. In Angleseu, N. 
Wales, on Jlenai Strait. 2 m. S.W. of 
Bangor. Pop. (1911) 2000. 

Menai Strait, a channel separating 
Anglesea from Carnarvonshire, N. 
Wales. Its majtlmum length is 13 m., 
and breadth 2 m., and it is famous 
for the suspension and tubular bridges 
crossing it. The former, constructed 
by Telford (1819-25), is 1710 ft. long. 
The latter, constructed by Robert 
Stephenson In 1850, is 1380 ft. Ions, 
and ia kno^vn as the Britannia Bridge. 

Menalduniadeel, a tn. of Friesland 
prov., Netherlands, 65 tn. N.E. of 
Amsterdam. Pop. 10,205. 

Menam, a riv. of Siam, rising in 
the Sham Mts^ near the Burmese 
frontier, and flovinff mainly in a 
southerly direction for a course of 
about 900 m., finally falling: into the 
Gulf of Siam. It Is navlgrable for 
small boats to Chleng-Mai, 75 m. 
above Mutka, and for river steamers 
to Paknam, but its mouth is ob- 
structed by sandbanks. Its chief 
tributary is the Taching. 

Menander (b. 342 B.c.), the most 
celebrated Greek poet of the New 
Comedy, born at Athens. His uncle 
was the comic poet Alexis : he had 
Theophrastus for his teacher, and 
Epicurus for a friend. Menander 
was a handsome, light-hearted, and 
olcgajit Greek, some^Y)lnt luxurious, 
but not impure in his manners. He 
was drowned while swimming in the 
harbour of the Pirreus. M. wrote 
more than one hundred comedies, 
which were in high repute among his 
countrimcn, at least after death; but 


we possess mere fragments of them. 
We know something of their character, 
however, from the imitations of them 
by Terezice. Pleasant and refined nit, 
clear, sententious reflection, and a 
vein of real earnestness at times, are 
the qualities most apparent in them. 
Consult Meineke’s Franmcnia Comi'- 
coram Grcecorum (Berlin, 1841). 

Menander, Arrius, a Roman jurist of 
the 2nd century A.D., flourished under 
Sevenis and his son Caracalla (193- 
217 ). The Diffest contains six excerpts 
from M.'s work, MilUaria, and iEiri. 
Placer quotes M. See Ulpian, Libri ad 
Edictiim. 

M5nant, Joachim (1820-99), a 
French magistrate and assyrioiogist, 
vice-president; of the Rouen civil 
tribunal (1878); born at Cherbouii?. 
His studies on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are renowned, and ^vith Oppert 
he introduced the study of assjTio- 
logy into I’Yance, delivering lectures 
at the Sorbonno (1869), His works 
include: JRecueil d*alphabets des dcri- 
’860; LeSyllabaire 
. ■ Hnive el Babylone, 

iooi, «... s Assyrian text- 

books and grammars. 

Menasha, a banking city of Win- 
nebago CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 
Winnebago Lake, 14 m. N.N.E. of 
Oshkosh. There is trade in woollons, 
paper, lumber, blinds, machiner^rbto. 
Pop. (1910)6081. 

Menasseh, Ben Joseph Ben Israel, 
see Manasseh bex Iskael. 

Mencius (Latinised form of Mdng- 
tszB, or Meng-tseu) (c. 372 - c. 289 B.c. ), 
a Chinese sage, born iu Shantung, 
ranking next to Confucius as a moral 
teacher, author of one of the * Four 
Books,* which constitute the Chinese 
Scriptures. He was brought up by 
his mother, who is venerated in China 
as the pattern of all mothers. When 
about forty, he travelled with hia 
disciples to the various princely 
coiu'ts then existing In China, preach- 
ing and teacliing. His dialogues and 
exliortations concerning practical 
conduct, both public and private, 
were published by liis disciples as the 
Book of JMenO’iseu, See Julicn*& Latin 
trans., 1824-29; CoUie (English), 182S; 
Leggc, Chinese Classics, ii. 1862, 1875; 
Faber’s Mind of Mencius, 1882; 
Giles, Hist, of Chinese lAt., 1901. 

Mende, cap. of dept, of Lozere, 
France, 63 m. N.W. of Nimes. Has 
a 14th-century cathedral, built by 
Urban V. Pop. 7319. 

Mendel and Mendelism, the bio- 
logical theory of heredity, first pro- 
pounded by Gregor Slendol in ISGG, 
but unappreciated or overlooked till 
the year 1900, when Professor do 
Vries, of Amsterdam, called atten- 
tion to it. In 1902, Professor William 
Bateson, of Cambridge, translated 
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llendersmonoEcraph into English. Its cultivation, and numerous experi- 
Ecientific possibilities were at once meuts on other crops with similar 
realised, and in no country has ohiects arc in prepress. 

Mendel’s work been carried on with Mendel§eII, Dmitri Ivanovich, or 
such thoroughness and with such Ivanowitch (1834-1907), a Russian 
success as In Great Britain. Mendel chemist, bom at Tobolsk in Siberia, 
was horn at Hclnzendorf, in Austria, was educated at St. Petersburg, and 
in 1822, of peasant farmers. He took was a pupU of Wurtz in Paris. After 
a xmiversity degree at Vienna, and lecturing at Simferopol, Odessa, and 
after joining the Augustlnian order, St. Petersbiwg, he became professor 
he moved to the monastery at Brilnn, of chemistry at the university there 
near Vienna, where ultimately ho (1866-90). His contributions to 
became abbot and where ho made chemical philosophy and physical 
those observations on which Ids chemistry were especially valuable, 
theories were based. He died in 1884, M. discovered and enunciated the 
aged sixty-two, without the satis- Periodic Law of the atomic weights, 
faction of the sllghte-st appreciation which was partly discovered by others 
of his immensely valuable contribu- but brought to its highest perfection 
tion to the science of heredity, by him. (See ATO^^c Theort). Re 
Mendel taught natural science in the made a careful study of the chemical 
monastery school, and was evidently properties of petroleum in the mines 
well informed in many branches of of Pennssdvam'a and Caucasia. In 
contemporary biology. In his little 1893 he became director of the 
garden he spent much time cultlvat- Bureau of Weights. His chief work 
Ing the edible and the sweet pea, and is The Principles of Chemistry, 18GS- 
kept exact records of various features 70 (English trans. 1892). See Tildcn, 
of about 10,600 plants which ho had ’ Mendelieff Memorial Lecture,’ in 
grown. The possibility grew upon Joum. Chem. Soc., 95. 
him that there must be some natural Mendelssohn, Moses (1729-86), a 
law of inheritance. He found that German philanthropist and eoleotic 
where the parents showed a marked philosopher of Jewish descent, grand- 
difference In special characters, for father of the musician, was born at 
cxajnple, tallness and dwarfness, the Dessau on the Elbe. He endured 
hybrid oil pring in the first genera- great poverty in early life, and was 
tlonWasalway.stall. This prepotency, largely self-educated. In 1750 ho 
a» Darwin and others had called it, entered the service of I. Bernhard, a 
he termed a Dominant characteristic wealthy silk merchant, becoming his 
and the other Reoei,sivo. In the next bookkeeper and finally his partner, 
generation, produeed either by self- In 1754 no w'as introduced to Lessing, 
fertilisation or by breeding hybrid whose intimate friend ho becatne, 
with hybrid, he found that a form collaborating with liim in Pope cm 
resulted in which the dominant Metaphysiker (1755). Lessing pub- 
characteristic occurred pure, while lished M.’s Philosophischc Qesprache 
there was also one in which the re- anonymously (1765), and made JI. 
cessive character was ptwe. These the hero of his A’nfftan. From about 
two occurred approximately as two 1767 M. turned his attention to the 
In four, the other two, though ex- moral and political elevation of his 
hibitlng the dominant character, race, becoming the foremost cham- 
having the reces.-lve one latent, as pion of Jewish emancipation in the 
evidently was the case with the first 18th century. Ho made a Gorman 
filial generation. That is to say, translation of the Pentateuch and 
breeders have only to ascertain which other parts of the Bible (1783), pub- 
characters, that they wish to pre- Ilshcd a German version of Manassen 
serve, are dominant and which re- ben Israel’s Vindicice judccorum, and 
cessive, to be able to fix them per- wrote Jerusalem (1783, Eng. trans,. 
manently. Naturally, the breeding 1838, 1852), a plea for freedom of 
operations are hardly ever so simple, conscience and a demand . for the 
as other characters may assert them- total separation of Church and state, 
solves and may have to bo bred out. Other works were : Veber die Eridcn: 
But where formerly they were com- in den Mciaphysischcn IVissenschaf- 
pellcd to work almost in the dark, ten, 1764 ; Phadon, 1767 (Eng. trans. 
Mendel’s law gives them at any rate 1789); Morgcnslunden, in refutation 
a sense of direction, and there can be of Pantheism and Splnozism and 
no doubt that as research progro-sses, defence of Lessing, 1785-86. 
the value of the law wiU be such os G. B. Mendelssohn’s cd. of hri 
to rank it among the greatest of Il'crie (1843-45), Brasch’s cd. 0880) : 
Bcienllflc discoveries. Already, by T ' ~ ” 1837 : Graetz. 

guidance. Professor Biffcn at Oir .' . ' . ■ ii/cbj- Samuels 

bridge has been able to produce ■ - 

rust-resisting wheat with a yiemij,-' . . . 

above that of wheats in gencralli:- . 
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18G8 ; Honscl, Die Familie Mendd' 
sso?m (Enff. traas.), ISSl ; Hitter, 
Mendelssohn und Lessing (2nd cd.)» 
•1S8G. 

Mendolssohn-Bartholdy, Jakob Lud- 
wigr F^lix U809-47), born in Ham- 
burg, grandson of JSIoses M., the 
philosopher. His youth was spent in 
the refined surroundings of a family 
that enjoyed the advantages of very 
considerable wealtli, culture, and 
brilliant social connection. He 
benefited by the tuition and advice 
of Berger, Zelter, Weher, CJherubini, 
and Moscheles, and by the time he 
was t^Ycnty had already produced 
his famous octet, three piano quartets, 
two sonatas, two symphonies, and 
the Midsummer Night's Dream over- 
ture, besides a host of songs, an 
opera, and many short pieces. The 
next few years were passed in visit- 
ing London, Munich, Vienna, and 
Rome, and in incidental tours in 
Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland 
(1828-31); he met with an eager wel- 
come cvcrT'vhcre, and achieved a 
wide fame as pianist, composer, and 
conductor. In 1835, he became con- 
ductor of the celebrated Leipzig 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and two 
3'ears later married C^cUo Jean- 
renaud at Frankfort. The same 
year saw the production of his 42nd 
IValm, and the next year his splendid 
violin concerto was uTitten, and 
Ldbgcsang in 1840. Ho had already 
conduclcd several of the Cologne 
and Dilsscldorf festivals, and on hts 
English tour in 1846, he produced 
his Elijah, still one of the world's 
favourite oratorios, at Birmingham. 
M.'s position in musical hLstorv is 
not so unquestioned as it was, but, 
even if it be conceded that he is often 
sentimental, shallow, insincere, it 
must bo recognised that he was a 
higlily accomplished artist with 
lofty ideals, and that ho had an im- 
mense influence on his age. His 
music, if not always great, Is invar- 
iably charming, and much adverse 
criticism is attributable to the fact 
that his worst works (e.g, songs and 
piano solos) are best known, whilst 
iu3 finest efforts (e.g, chamber-music) 
are neglected. iSeo Lives by E. Wolff 
(1900) and Moschcles (Eng. trans., 
1873), and Letters (2 vols. Eng. 
trans.), 1862. 

Menden, a tn. of Westphalia, 
Prussia, 1C m. E.S.E. of Dortmund, 
The chief manufs. are arlicles of tin 
and sheet-brass. Pop. 11,283. 

Mend^s, CatuUe (1841-1909), a 
French litt6rateur and poet, born 
at Bordeaux, was one of the group of 
‘ Parnassians.' He founded JCn 
liemie Fayitaisiste (about 1859), bis 
7?omort d'une nidt (for which ho ^vas 
fined and imprisoned) appearing in 


It (1861). His poems include ; 
Philomela, 1863 ; Podsies, 1876, 1885, 
1892 ; IlesiJirtts, 1872 ; La Drive dcs 
vignes, 1895. He %vrote plays, novels, 
and criticisms also, such as : Justice, 
1877 ; Fiammette, 1898 ; Ariane, 
(rlaiigny, 1906 ; Mephistophcla, 1890'; 
Im Maison de la Vieille ; Wagner, 
1886 : L*Ati an thddtrc, 1896-1900 ; 
Lc niouvemcni poelique frangais de 
1867 d 1900, 1903, 

Mendicancy. With an efficient 
poor-law system, it is possible that 
M. would almost die out, if its un- 
doubteded decrease witliin com- 
paratively living memory is any 
criterion. On the other hand, it 
seems that there must always be a 
certain roviug substratum of society 
who, from congenital Inertia, in- 
cpitude, or physiwil or mor^ mis- 
fortune, seem forced to throw them- 
selves on the charity of others, and 
who from a not incomprehensible 
trait common to most natures, prefer 
to beg rather than to avail themselves 
of the orthodox channels of public 
relief. Begging per se Is no more 
illegal than betting ; what the law 
punishes is not so much begging as 
the habit of M., or begging in a 
certain way, or in a public place. The 
net result to a beggar however, 
the same, for it j? a trite saying that 
beggars cannot be choosers, and they 
can no more choose their vantage 
ground than they can anything else. 
In classical times they wotfid seem, 
by the irony of fate, almost to have 
formed a legally recognised class of 
persons enjoying, as it were, 'a stereo- 
typed place in the social system, 
^lany Latin UTitcrs e.g. record the 
daily congregations of beggars in 
the porches of the houses of tho 
wealthy, and give to the modem mind 
tho impression thp.t the larger the 
number tho greater tho credit to tho 
particular plutocrat favoured with 
the attentions of these strange 

* clients.* Juvenal, too, in Satires iv. 
and V,, speaks of tho crowds of 
mendicants who, without interfer- 
ence by the law, habitually took 
their stand on bridges, or frequented 
the road leading to Aricla or other 
suburban arteries Invariably bear- 
ing with them their tegetes or sleeping 
mats. Happily, in spite of pathetic 
queues on tho Thames Embankment, 
tho present-day civilisation cannot 
bo said to bo characterised by any 
constant and largo proportion of 
beggary, and Charles Lamb, In his 
witty * Complaint of the D^cay of 
Beggars in tho Metropolis,* truly says, 

• The all-sweeplngbcsornof socletarian 
reformation . . . is uplift %vith many- 
handed sway to extirpate the last 
fluttering tatters of the bugbear 
mendicity from the metropolis. 
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Scrips, wallets, bags, staves, dogs, 
and crutches, the whole mendicant 
traternity, with all their baggage, are 
fast posting out of the purlieus of 
this eleventh pei'secution.’ Unlike 
Cliaiies Lamb, in his literary con- 
ceit, the law looks with no approval 
on fluttering and picturesque rags, 
nor tolerates M. merely because the 
solicitations of beggars are ‘ the only 
rates uninvited in the levy, un- 
grudged in the assessment.’ Under 
the Vagrancy Act, 1824, the law 
pmilshes, as a rogue and vagabond, 
any one who ; (1) IJahituallv goes 
about as a collector of alms, or (2) en- 
deavours, by fraudulent pretences, to 
procure charitable contributions. Ob- 
taining money by sending a lying 
begging letter Is punishable under 
the Larceny Act, 18G1. Standing in 
public streets in order to beg alms 
is also punishable under the Vag- 
rancy Act. See also Mai.ingering. 

Mendicant Orders (Lat. mendico, 
beg), certain religious associations 
of friars that sprang up in tlie Roman 
Catholic Church in the early 13th cen- 
tury, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
being some of tlie most noted. They 
practised the strictest self-denial ami 
self-humiliation, owned no land or 
personal wealth, and subsisted mainly 
upon alms. Particulars about the 
M. O. will be found in the article on 
Monasticis-M and under the various 
orders. Sec Cuthbert in The Friars 
and how they came to England, 1903 ; 
Gebhard, Italic mystique, 1899. Of. 
Augustinians, Capuchins, Cak.me- 
ijTES, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Frlar. 

Mendip Hills, a range in Somerset- 
Kliirc, England, extending from near 
Wells and Shepton Mallet towards 
the Bristol Cliannel, in the direction 
of We.ston-super-JIare, for a distance 
of about 18 m. The higliest point is 
Blackdown, 1007 ft. The hills are 
mainly composed of carboniferous 
limestone, with eruptive rocks at 
intervals. Zinc ore is mined. 

Mendoza : 1. A province of W. 

.Argentina, covering an area of 
56,502 sq. m. The Andes form its 
western boundary, and the Cordillera 
cliain covers a good part of the 
territory. Minerals abound, but only 
copper and silver are extracted. The 
cliief source of wealtli is agriculture, 
the principal products consisting of 
wheat, maize, wine, tobacco, and 
vegetables. Pop. 225,240. 2. A city 
of Aigentina and cap. of above prov., 
632 m. W.N'.W. of Buenos AjTcs, 
with an elevation of 2320 ft. In 
1801 all its principal buildings were 
destroyed by an earthquake. Now 
most of the dwellings arc onls’ one 
story liigh. The climate is hot and 
drj-. The chief exports ore raisins and 


wine. In 1910 a tunnel through tlie 
.Andes was completed, and M. is now 
the centre of a trans-continental 
route from Buenos Ayres to Val- 
paraiso. Pop. 43,000. 

Mendoza, Daniel (c. 1704-1836), a 
Jewish prize-fighter and champion of 
England (1792), born and died in 
London. He twice defeated Hum- 
phries in contests, and was considered 
one of the most solentiflo pugilists of 
his time. 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado, see Hun- 
TADo DE Mendoza, Diego. 

Mendoza, Inigo Lopez de, see San- 
TiLLANA, Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Marquis de. 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de (142S- 
95), son of Inigo Lopez, surnamed 
Grand Cardinal of Spain. He attained 
eminence under Henry IV. of Castile, 
by whose influence he was made a 
cardinal; and subsequently exercised 
equal injHuence over Isabella, wlioso 
right to the succession he espoused. 
He Avas successively Bishop of Cala- 
horra and Siguenza (1473), chancellor 
of Castile and Leon, .Archbishop of 
Seville and Toledo (1481), and was 
sometimes called the third king of 
Spain. His influence was exerted in 
favour of the Jervs, and of the pro- 
jects of Columbus. Ho took a vigor- 
ous part in tho prosecution of the 
wars against the Moors. Tho college 
of Saint Ooix was foimded by him. 
Ho died at Guadalajara. On Ids 
deathbed he named ns his successor 
Cardinal Ximenez. Consult Prescott’s 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Menedemus, a Greek philosopher, 
of Eretria, Avhich gave the name 
Eretrian to Ids school. Ho tvas first 
a tent-maker, then a soldier. Ho met 
AA'ith Plato and gave up tho army. 
About 277 B.c. Ave And him in 
Antigonus in Asia where he starved 
himself to death. 

Menelaus, in Greek mythology, was 
tho son of Atreus and younger 
brotlicr of Agamemnon. Ho wu.* 
King of Lneodaunon and husband o. 
Helen, of whom Paris robbed Idin, 
together with his treasures. IK' 
organised an expedition for Iier iv- 
covery, and with Agamemnon was 
one of the lierocs of tlio wooden 
horse. On his voyage homo he was 
shipwrecked off Cape Jtnien, and 
after ciglit years spent among tlie 
people of the East, flnally lauded at 
Pharo.s. Here tlio god Proteus ra- 
vealed to him tho reason Of his de- 
tention, and proplie.sicd that ns 
husband of the daughter of 'Zeus ho 
would enter tho Elysian plains alive. 
Having sacrificod to tho gods, he re- 
sumed his journey and arrived at 
Sparta on tlio very day on wliicn 
Orestes was holding tho funeral feiwt 
over /Egisthus and Clytomncstr.i. Ho 
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spent the rest of his. life quietly with 
Helen, by whom he wns the father 
of Hermionc and ^klcfrapenthes, the 
former of whom married Neoptole- 
mns, son of AchilJcs. 

Menelik II. (b. 1842), Emperor of 
Abyssinia, was the son of Haeli 
.Melicotli, King of Shoa. In 1856 he 
was obliged to wed Batana, the 
daughter ot Theodosius, the reign- 
ing emperor, and ten years later he 
became King of Shoa. On the 
assassination of Theodosius (1S89), he 
declared himself emperor. Having in- 
flicted an ignominious defeat on the 
Italians, he was able to replace the 
objectionable treaty ot Ucbali (1889) 
by the peace of Addls-Abeba (1896), 
whereby his independence was fully 
recognised. Under his intelligent 
direction Abyssinia is rapidly assimi- 
lating the benefits of a western 
civilisation, 

Menemen, a tn, of Asia Elinor on 
the Gediz-chai, 14 m, N. by \V. of 
Smyrna. Pop, 10,000, half of which 
are Mohara. 

Menendez y Pelayo, Marcolino 
(b. 1856), a Spanish writer and critic, 
bom at Santander; studied at ^Madrid, 
and after a brilliant academic career 
hccamo professor in 1878. His ortho- 
doxy and ultraraontanlsm are re- 
vealed In his popular essays La 
Ciencia cspailola (1878) and in his 
flisforin de los heferodoros espaiiolcs 
(1880-80), whilst his Calderon y su 
featro (1881) and his tiistoria de las 
ideas estdicas en Espana (1881-91) 
are true monuments of literary 
criticism. Ho has issued the standard 
eclition of Lopo de Vega (1890-1908). 

Menes (Mttvtjs), according to the 
traditions of the Egyptians, was the 
first king of Egypt. The name, sig- 
nifying conductor, has been found on 
inscriptions, but no contemporary 
monuments of him arc knoum. 
Herodotus ascribes to him the build- 
ing of Memphis, and Piodoriis says 
tnat he introduced the worship of the 
gods and the practice of sacrifices 
into Egypt. 

Menfi, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Girgonti, 32 m. E.S.E, of Marsala. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mengo, a native cap. of Uganda, 
Central Africa, on the N- shore of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. On Mengo 
llill is situated the residence of the 
king (‘ Kabaka ’) of Uganda, and his 

ministers; also the Pari' * 

from which Uganda ] 
erned, _ subject to the 
the British governor. ! 

Mengs, Anton Rafat* - 

Bohemian painter, first studied under 
his father, who was also a painter. 
In 1741 liis father took him to Home 
and in 1744 to Dresden, %vher© he was 
appointed court painter. He was 


allowed to return to Romo to con- 
tinue Ills studies. He soon earned a 
great reputation by his original com- 
positions, among them a * Holy 
Family,' the Virgin of which was 
painted from a beautiful peasant girl 
whom he afterwards married. His 
' Apollo and the Pluses,' in the Villa 
Albani, Rome, however, made him 
more celebrated. He did various 
paintings for Charles IIL of Spain, 
decorating the royal palaces of Spain, 
and the ‘ Apotheosis of Trajan,’ at 
Madrid, is considered his chef d*ceuvre. 

Mengtsz© In the S.E. of Yunnan, 
Cliina. opened to trade with Tongking 
in 1886. Tin, opium, and tea are 
exported. Pop. 20,000, 

Menhaden, Haidhead, or Moss- 
banker (CZupeo menhaden), an im- 
portant fish allied to the shads, com- 
mon on the Atlantic coast of N. 
America. It is employed as a bait, 
but is chiefly valuable for its rich oil 
and for the manurial value of the 
residue. 

Menhirs are standing stones, found 
alone or in groups In the United King- 
dom and in Brittany. It is conjec- 
tured that they were mainly erected 
for coiiuncinorativo purposes. The 
Hawk-stane in St. Hadoes, Perth- 
shire, bears witness to a defeat of the 
Danes at Luncardy; a collection of 
450 stones in Caithness probably 
marks the place of graves belonging 
to the bronze age; and many pre- 
historic monoliths were probably 
landmarks, boundary lines, or places 
of meeting for hunters. At Lor- 
mariaquer, Moibihan, are the four 
fragments of the largest M. in tho 
world; when erect it stood 67 ft. high. 
Some M. bear inscriptions or spirals 
and cup-and-ring markings, etc. The 
M. of M6dc6ac is rectangular; that of 
Dol (called the * pierre de champ- 
Dolent ’) is cylindrical, and various 
other shapes occur. 

Menier, Emile Justin (1S2G-81). a 
French manufacturer and political 
economist, born in Paris, gave up the 
drug factory ho had inlicritcd from 
liie father (1S64), and proceeded to 
purchase cocoa plantations in Ni- 
caragua and beet-fields in France, 
whereby he was able to manufacture 
chocolate on an immense scale. He 
pul)lished several treatises on econo- 
mies, and served the Republican 
cause in parliament (187C-81). Anti- 
— the St. Lawi-ence, 

.s purchased by his son, 
as a game preserve. 

■ tn. on the Lys, in W. 

Jelgium, 7 m. W.S.tV. of 
Courtrai. Linen, flannel, and cotton, 
and lacc goods arc manufactured. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Meningitis, inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain or spinal cord. 
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i'ubercular cerebral meninffitis, or 
acute hydrocephalus, is always assooi- 
sted \vith a tuberculous history. It 
Usually attacks cliildren under ten 
years of age/but is occasionally found 
to affect adults. The early symptoms 
are very Indefinite. There is ^sturbed 
appetite and digestion; the patient is 
restless, but easily fatigued. Severe 
headaehes and vomiting mark the 
more definite stage of the disease, and 
the patient gradually passes from an 
exeitablo state to a depressed con- 
dition. Light, which in the first stage 
is painful, becomes tolerable again. 
.Squinting almost Invariably appears 
in the eyes, and there may be droop- 
ing of the eyelid or even blindness. 
The pulse becomes slow, the patient 
sinks into a drowsy and almost in- 
sensible condition. Towards the end. 
there may be a reourrenco of tho more 
excitable state, and the cliild may 
appear to be improving. Tho disease 
Is almost invariably fatal. 

Cerebrospinal fever, or epidemic 
cerebro-spinalmeniiiyitis ie also known 
as ■ spotted fever.' It is an infectious 
disease, produced by diplococcus in- 
tracellularis, and since 1905 has 
caused oonsiderablo mortality In 
Bmopo and America. Its onset Is 
sudden; tho patient has severe liead- 
aohe, and is seized with rigors and 
vomiting. JlusouJar spasms ensue ; 
there is general hyperoesthesia and 
feverish conditions. About the fourth 
day rashes appear of varjing form 
and colour. 'The death-rate a few 
years ago was 70 per cent., but the 
adoption of E'lexner’s serum treat- 
ment has caused a marked diminu- 
tion, bringing the mortality down to 
20 per cent., or oven lower. 

” * ■ ’ . ' ' usion of the 

bony covor- 
■0 tho mcm- 
.in and spinal 
: ■ . ■ ■ defect in tho 

skull or vertebral column, the meu- 
inges may protrude, forming a cyst 
filled with cerebro-splnal fluid. 

Menippus, of Gadara, Palestine, 
flourislied in tho early 3rd century, 
n.c. Cynic and satirist, ho undoubt- 
edly exerted a paramount influence 
on many subsequent writers, yet his 
books have all perished, and his stj'le 
may only be gleaned from the Menip- 
pcan Satires of M. Terentlus Varro, 
avowedly Ms Imitator. 

Meniscium, a genus of tropical 
ferns with beautiful venation. They 
are grown ns sub-aquatics in thostovo- 
house. 

Menispermaoem, a natural order of 
oUmbing slirubs, occurring in tropical 
Asia and America. Tho flowers ore 
borne in racemes and are generally 
dlacious. 

Mcnispermum, or Moonseod, a genus 


of deciduous flowering shrubs, df. 
canadense has largo sMold-shaped 
leaves and yellow flowers, and docs 
well on a damp, shady wall. • 

Mennonites, a Protestant soot, who 
date their origin from a congregation, 
IncludlngGrebel, Blaurock, and Jlanz, 
wMoh formed Itself In Zuiich in 1525. 
Recognising tho sanctity of human 
life and of a man’s word, they refuse 
to bear arms or to take oaths. They 
acknowledge only the authority of 
the Bible, postpone baptism until 
after a confession of faith, and dislike 
all forms of church Merarchies. It 
win bo seen, therefore, that their 
tenets are such as to suggest com- 
parison In certain respects with tho 
Quakers, Baptists, Sociniaus, and 
Plymouth Brethren. Their principles 
were adopted and preached by tho 

devout ' •••.-’ 

Simons 
preserve 
was he w 
Anabapt 

cesses, w . ' 

carnage and other horrors in Munster 
(1534), and it was largely due to Ids 
Influence that tho sect spread to Ger- 
many and Holland. For many years 
the M. were tho victims of porsocu- 
tion and Intolerance, and their 
strength was also Impaired by in- 
ternal disruptions ; in Switzerland, 
for instance, tho Uplanders, de.«lrous 

of a ■ 

from . _ ' 

an asylum in Southern Russia, wlicro 
Catherine II. allowed them to prac- 
tise their religion undisturbed. To- 
day the sect numbers some 250,000 
memhers, a third of these being in tho 
U.S.A. Dutch refugees founded a M. 
community at Germantown in Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1083. and since 
1871 tiiere have been large M. settle- 
ments in Kansas and Minnesota. 

Menominle (so oalled from a now 
almost extinct Algonquin tribe of 
Indians), a city of Jlichigan, U.S.A., 
the seat of Menominee co., one of the 
greatest lumber shipi)lng ports in the 
U.S.A. It is on Green Bay at the 
mouth of tho Menominee R. Pop. 
(1910) 10,507. 

Menominee, The, an Algonquin 
tribe of Indians who dwell in an 
assigned teri-itory near Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Except In language, they 
are not unlike tho Ojibwn. Their 
estimated number is about 1100. 

Menomonee, a city, cap. of Dunn 
CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A., situated on 
the Red Cedar R., GO m. S.E. of SI. 
Paul, Minnesota. Manufs. hicluuo 
carriages, motors, brick, and pel™}- 
Tho city has excellent railroad facili- 
ties. Pop. (1910) 503G. 

Monopome (Menopoma alleffham- 
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cnsis). Mud Dovil, or Hellbondor, 
a voracious lour-legged amphibian 
found In some of the rivers of N. 
America. It is slate-coloured and 
about 2 It. long, and the body is short 
and thick, and the head large, flat and 
broad, vrith wide, fleshy lips. The 
neck has a single gill cleft on either 
Bide. 

Mensa, one of Lacaille’s southern 
constellations so named by him in 
1752 after the Mens Menste (Table 
Mountain) at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It lies between Dorado and the S. 
polo, and contains no star of a brighter 
magnitude than 5'3. 

Menshiltov, Alexander Danilovitoh 
(1663 or ’721-1729), a Kusstan states- 
man and field-marshal, born at Mos- 
cow. He began life by selling meat- 
pies in the streets of Moscow, and had 
Lefort to thank for his Introduction 
to Peter the Great, with whom he had 
thoroughly Ingratiated himself by 
1699. As a soldier ho distinguished 
himself at tho siege of Azov (1696), 
and the battles of Kalisch and Pol- 
tava (1790), and again in tho occupa- 
tion of Courland and Pomerania and 
the eolzura of Riga and Stettin. As 
a civil administrator ho executed 
Peter’s reforms with remarkable 
promptitude and success, and on his 
death (1725) assumed the reins of 
government during tho brief rule of 
Catherine and tho minority of Peter 
II. Ousted from power by the Dolgo- 
rultis, he was banished and died an 
exilo in Siheria. 

Menshikov, Alexander Sergeievioh 
(1789-1S69), a RUESl^m general and 
admiral, was the great-grandson of 
Alexander Danilovitoh M. He served 
Alexander in the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns of 1812-15, and in 1828 cap- 
tured Anapa from the Turks. Created 
admiral in 1834, he improved very 
considerably the standard of cfli- 
olenoy in the navy. During the Cri- 
mean War (1854-56) ho commanded 
the Russian forces at Alma, Inker- 
mann, and round Sebastopol. 

.... atn. 

11 


“ : ■ urge • • 

ounces, 

which issues evei'y twenty-eight days 
from the uterus oJ a woman, so long 
as she is Ciipable of procreation. M. 
begins at the ago of puberty, which 
among Teutonic races varies from 
fourteen to sixteen, and is a sign of 
the change from childhood to woman- 
hood. The flow ceases between the 
ages of forty-five and fifty-two, this 

' ' . , 1 . ^—--3 ularly 

e/ BI. 
• days, 
)S fre- 


quently than once a monSi ; during 
pregnancy and lactation it stops en- 
tirely, and its cessation* therefore, is 
an early indication of conception. 
The menstrual process is oftcn accom- 
panied by disorders, which ore 
broadly classified as ‘ amenorrhcea,' 

* dysmenorrheoa, ‘ menorrhagia,’ and 

* metrorrhagia.’ (l)Amenorrliceaiin- 
pUes absence or deficiency of cata- 
menia. This may arise from such 
a physiological cause as pregnancy; 
from constitutional causes such as 
anremia, emotional disturbance, 
malaria, and other febrile disorders, 
such diseases as phthisis, or diseases 
of tho stomach, or nervous system; 
or from local onuses such as the 
absence, malformation, or disease of 
the ovaries or uterus, or of both. Sur- 
gery will sometimes remove local 
causes, whilst ancemia and other con- 
stitutional causes may often be 
remediedby betternutrition, healthier 
surroundings, change of air, or mental 
occupation, (2) In dysmenorrhoea, 
M. is attended by pain : wdth some 
women this is always so, whilst there 
are others, to whom it brings no ap- 
preciable discomfort. The pelvis is 
the seat of the pain, but It is felt also 
in the groins, thighs, and sacrum. 
Other symptoms are head*' and back- 
ache, and general lassitude. The 
various kinds of dysmenorrhma are 
described os (a) ovarian; (6) con- 


and aperients administered a few 
days before catamenia is expected, 
may be recommended in certain cases 
(3) Menorrhagia is flooding, or exces- 
sive flow. Frequent causes are sub- 
involution of the uterus, fibroid 
tumour, polypus, cancer, and ulcera- 
tion of the cervix, etc. (4) Metror- 
rhagia is escape of blood from the 
uterus, independent of M.; it is occa- 
sioned by disease of the uterus, or its 


straight lines are measured by me- 
chanical means, but the measurement 
of irregular lines forms a part of the 
integral calculus termed rectification. 
The areas of plane figures^ such as 
. ‘ etc., may be 

square = (side )3, 
readth, paral- 
lelogram = base X height; trapezium 
= where a and 6 are tho 

lengths of the parallel sides, and h tho 
perpendicular distance between them. 
Various formulie are true for l he tri- 
angle; (1) half tho base multiplied by 
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Menyanthes 

lenco and pains in the stomach and 
Intestines ; and- M. . svlveslris, or 
horse mint, an nncultivated variety, 
used tor the same purposes as spear- 
mint and peppermint. 

Menthol (CioH„.OH), an alcohol 
derivative of menthone, one of the 
constituents of oil of peppermint. 
It also occurs in a free state in pepper- 
mint, and is mainly responsible for 
tho characteristic odour of the plant. 
M. crystallises in prisms which melt 
at 143° and boil at 212° C. It Is 
reduced by hydriodio acid to hcia- 
hydrocymene. The M. of phar- 
macy is commonly derived from ll/en- 
iha anensis purpurescens, a Japanese 
variety of mint. In this form It 
usually contains other ingredients, 
and is made up as a soft crystalline 
solid resembling camphor. In fact, 
it is often known as mint camphor. 
It volatilises readily on being rubbed 
on the skin, hut has a stimulating 
effect if evaporation is prevented. 
It is used as an anodyne in neuralgia 
and in many irritating affections of 
the skin. 

Mentone, a favourite winter and 
health resort, 143 m. by rail E.N.E. 
of Nice, on tho Mediterranean shore, 
In the dept, of Alpcs Marltlmes, 
lYance. A rugged headland divides 
its bay into two portions. There are 
really two settlements, that of the 
hotels and visitors, which hugs the 
water's edge, and tho native quarters 
straggling up the mountain side. 
The mean annual tomporoturo is 
61° F. The vegetation is almost 
tropical, and millions of lemons are 
grown each year. Pop. 13,000. 

Mentor figures In Greek legend, 
and especially in Homer, os the son 
of Alcimus, the trusted friend 01 
Odysseus and tho wise preceptor ol 
Odys.seus' son, Tclemachus. It was 
he who had charge of Odys.scus’ homo 
In Ithaca whilst tho latter was 
abroad. His nnmo has become syn- 
onymous with * trustworthy coun- 
sellor.’ 

Mentz, see Mainz. . , „ . 
Mentzolia, a genus of half-hnray 

annuals orpercnnialstorderLoneacerej 

with largo white, yellow, or grange 
flowers. Several species are haruy 
in sunny borders. , 

Menu!, n tn. 35 m. 

Cairo, situated in the Nilo delta at 
the junction of two branches m 
Lower Egypt. It is an Imporrent 
market for agricnltunil produce. 
Pop 22,316. 

Menufia, a 'mudlrla' or prov, 
607 sq. m. in area-, in tho Nile delta. 
Lower Egypt. It ttrctchra from 

Is used for culinary purposes, ““.‘i i S'® "'“i" 

contains an oil used as an aromatic Rosetta branch. Pop. 070,581. 

sU^Iant : M. piperila, or pepper- Menyanthes, Buckbean or Bogbean, 

mint, used to relieve nausea, llatn- ' a genus of aquatic plants (order O 


the height, or (2) ^/s(s-a)(s-6)(s-c), 
where s = half the sum of the 
sides a, 6, and c. For quadrilaterals, 
and the various types of polygons, it 
Is usual to divide them up into tri- 
angles, find tho area of each triangle, 
and sum up the results. The area of 
the circle=Trr^, where ir^3*141, and 
r=radius. The area of a sector of a 
clrclc=4r-e, where 6 is the angle 
subtenoed by the arc at the centre. 
That of the ellipse=-rrab, where a and 
6 are the semi-aTee. Various other 
formulffi for the triangle and polygons 
are Imown in terms of trignometrical 
notation. The areas ol the less fami- 
liar areas are determined by calcula- 
tion by means of the integral calculus. 

With regard to solids, the volumes 
and surface areas of the most common 
aro as follows : Volumes. — Prism = 
area of base x height. Ck)no=i area 
of base X height. Pyramid=4 area of 
basexheight. (Jylinder=nrea of base 
X height. ■ Sphere =jIra^ where a= 
radius ol the sphere. Surface areas . — 
Prism, cone, pyramid, and cylinder^ 
area of ends-t-area of aides. The snf- 
faco area of the sphere =4?^’, where 

0 = radius. Various mechanical rules 
have boon formulated for the areas, 
e.g. Simpson’s rule. Pappus’ theorem 
expresses the fact that the volume of 
a solid of revolution is equal to the 
area of the generating figure multi- 
plied by tho circumference ol the 
circle through which its centre of 
gravity moves, and the surface area 

01 a solid of revolution is equal to the 
perimeter of tho generating figure 
multiplied by the distance through 
which Ihe centre of gravity travels, 
Amongst tho meclianical appliances 
the planhneter may be mentioned as 
an instrument for the measurement of 
the lengths of irregular lines. 

Mental Deficiency, see IniocT, 
Education, Tkachino. 

Menlana, a vil. 12 m. N.E. of Romo, 
Italy, where in 1867 the French and 
papal forces defeated Garibaldi. Pop, 
2000 . , , 

Menteith, or Monteith, a loch and 
diet, of Perthshire, Scotland, in the 
S.W. of the CO. Tho lake is about 
m. long, with a breadth of 1 ra., 
and contains three small picturesque 
islands. The dist. extends from the 
Tcith to the Forth, and formerly was 
an independent stewartry. Tho earl 
dom of Jlonteith is long extinct. 

Mentha, a name applied to a genus 
of labiate plants, otherwise known 
as the mints ; also to tho volatile oil 
contained bv tho different species. 
Tho more important species arc 
Mentha viridls, or spearmint, which 
■ for culinary purposes, and 
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tlanaceaj). M. trifoliaia, a bog plant 
with dainty, tringed, white flowers. 
Is a native of Britain. 

Menzei, Adolph FriodrCoh Erdmann 
Von (ISiS-lPOS), a German painter 
and engraver, born at Breslan. Ho 
iost both Ws parents before bo was 
eigiit, and had inter to support his 
family. Having iiluatrated Goethe’s 
KutisUers ErdemvaDen and other 
works with pen and. Ink dravringa, 
he revived the art of wood-engravliig, 
and made a name lor himsolf by hia 
illustrations of the GcscfiicMe Fried- 
richs des Grossen, and of tho actual 
works of the same Frederick (1843- 
1849). He owed ills mastery of oils 
niircly to ids own endeavours. ‘ The 
Forge,' ‘ The Ball Supper,' and ' The 
Market Place at Verona ' are three j 
of his best pictures. 

Menzel, WoUgans (1798-1873), a 
German hiRtorian and man of letters, 
born at Waldcnburg, SUcsia. Ho 
studied at Breslan, Jena, and Bonn, 
and after teaching in a school at 
Aarau (Switzerland), settled finally 
In Stuttgart. A keen controver- 
sialist, he wavered in his political 
views, but was always a staunch 
npliolder of the Christian Churo)). 
The following selections from his 
works gives some idea of his mental 
alertness and versatility : JSlrecfcverse 
(1823), a volume of ori^al and 
witty poems; Narcissus (18301, a 
dramatised fairy-tale ; histories of 
Germany (1829), Europe (1853-57), 
tho world (1862-72), and of the 
German wars of 1866 and 1870 ; a 
r.iieraiurhlatl and the autobio- 
graphical Uenktciirdiakeilen (1876). 

Menzies, a tn. in the gold-mining 
dist. of 'Western Australia. It 
lies south of Lake Ballard, and 
Is connected by rail with Malcolm, 
Albany, and Perth. Pop. 2500. 

Menziosia, a genus of hardy shrubs 
(order Ericaceae), natives of North 
Americaand Japan, sometimes grown 
in rock gardens and moist borders. 
The blooms arc more or less globose. 

Menzini. Benedetto (1646-1704), an 
Italian poet, was born at Florence, 
and entered the prlestbcod, becom- 
ing professor of eloquence at the 
arohi-gymnasinm of Home. He 
enjoyed the patronage of Clwlstlna, 
of Sweden, and was in some measure 
inspired by Francesco Bedl. His 
original verso, which indndes twelve 
pungent satires (1728), some medi- 
ocre odes, and a few dainty anacreon- 
tics, is more readable to-day than 
his somewhat antiquated essay In 
criticism entitled Art oj Poetry. 

Mephistopheles is tho evil spirit 
In the Faust legend, by whom Faust 
la persuaded to sign away his soul. 
The Greek word (a^.jiutro^biAw, mean- 
ing ‘a hater of liglit ’) is pro- 


bably a transcript of tho name of a 
Chaldean or at least an Ea.stern god, 
who belonged to that du-ali-stio system 
whereby good and light on the one 
hand were opposed to evil and dark- 
ness on the other. 51. receives very 
different treatment at the hands of 
Marlowe and Goetho in their ver- 
sions of the Faust legend. Both, 
however. Identify him ivith Bucifer, 
tho fallen archangel, with the 
mediffival devil, and also with tho 
humorous kobald of German folklore. 

Mappel, a tn. in Drente, Holland, 
17 m. by rail N. by E. of Zwolle. It 
communicates with the Zuyder Zee 
vid ti>e Jleppeier Diep. Pop. 11,000. 

Meppen, a tn. situated at the con- 
fluence of tho Haase and Ems, 42 m. 
N.W. of Osnabriick, in' Hanover, 
Prussia. Pop. 5122. 

Mequinez, sec AIekinbz. 

Meran, a tn, and health resort, 
picturesquely situated at the base 
of the Knchclbcig, on tho Passer 
R., 1(5 m. N.W. of Botzen, to the 
Austrian Tyrol. Pop. 11,570. 

Mercad.inte, Saverio (1797-1870), 
an Italian composer, horn at Alta- 
raura, Italy. He was tor some time 
musical director at Novara Cathe- 
dral, and became principal of the 
conservatoire at Naples (1840). 
Of his many operas tho oariler, such 
as ‘ L’Apoteosl d’Ercolo ’ (1819), 
•Eilsa e Claudio’ (1821), 'I Bri- 
ganti ’ (1830), and ‘ La Vestale ' 
U842), ore the more famous. 

Mercantile Law. There is no port of 
the English law whioh is specifically 
called 5L L. except in text-books, 
althougli the phrase is occasionally to 
bo found in tho title of a 'statute, e.p. 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 
1856 (as to whioh see Limitations, 
Statutes of). The reason for tliis is 
that English M. L., built up largely 
upon the customs of merchants, in 
theory forms merely a part of tho 
common law (a.v.), and that such 
codification as can be said to exist 
has been comparatively recent and 
[confined to special topics. e.ff. the 
Bills of Exchange Act, Merchant 
Shipping Acts, Sale of Goods Act. etc. 
For the sources of JI. L., its rise and 
development in England, see under 
Lex Mercatoria, Other subjceis 
bearing on 51. L. are. Agency. Sale of 
Goods, Partnership (g.v.). Negotiable 
Instruments (g.o.), and Bill of Ex- 
change, Life Assurance, Fire, Slavinc, 
and Accident insurance (see also 
iNsOBANt — ' <n'd other 

Carriers, 

Guabani 
TI1.E Mai ' ■ 

Bankrupt.-.. 

gage (q.u.). Pawn, and occasionally 
Joint Btock Companies (see under 
Company). 
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TONNAGE AT PRINCTPAL PORTS 


The principal ports in the United Kingdom, as indicated by tlie number and 
net tonnage ot vessels that arrived and departed with cargoes from and 
to foreign countries and British possessions in 1911, are in order of 
tonnage as hereimder : — 


Port 

Vessels 

Tons 

London ....... 

Liverpool (including Birkenhead) . 

Cardiff 

Newcastle, and N. and S. Slilclds . 
Southampton ...... 

Glasgow ....... 

Cork (including Queenstown) 

Hull 

Plymouth ....... 

Swansea ....... 

Newport ....... 

Blyth 

Dover ....... 

Middlesbrough ...... 

Sunderland ...... 

Leith 

Grimsby ....... 

Manchester (osclusive ol Runcorn) 

Weymouth ...... 

Bristol ....... 

8,321 

3,829 

5,926 

7,194 

2,820 

2,164 

596 

4,465 

1,203 

3,270 

1,701 

2,821 

2,852 

1,552 

1,865 

2,116 

2,280 

1,063 

1,439 

721 

11,172,208 

10,445,254 

8.794,257 

8,335,762 

5,343,948 

4,050.855 

3,653,384 

3,601,467 

3,568,028 

2,419,294 

2,358,841 

2,123,501 

2,108.824 

1,965,358 

1,797,702 

1,593,962 

1,587,180 

1,508,595 

1,349,882 

1,139,915 


VESSELS ON TUB REGISTER 

Total number and register (net) tonnage of sailing and steam vessels 
(registered under Part I. ot the Merchant Shipping Act, 1S91) remaining 
on the registers at ports in tho United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, 
Channel Islands, and other British possessions, on Dec. 31 of each ol 
the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 



1 United Kingdom (including I$Je of Man and Channel Islands) 

1509 j 3910 

I9JI 

Vessels 

Tons j Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Sailing Vessels j 
Steam Vessels 

9,392 

11,797 


1,112,014 

10,442,719 

8,830 
12 212 

980,997 

10.717.511 

Total 

|21,1S9 

11,585,878 |21,090 

11,555,603 ‘21,072 

11,008,503 
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VESSELS ON THE REGISTER— continuKl 


British Colonial and other Possessions , 



1909 

1910 

I9II 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Total 

1 

12.236 

5,373 

873,395 

888,740 

12,291 

5,547 

879,926' 

926,399 

12,327 

5,755 

873,749 

901,241 

17,609 

1,702,135 jl7.833 

1,800,325 

1 

18,082 

1 

1,834,090 


1 

Total 

1 1909 

j 19m 

1 1911 

j Vessels 

1 Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

1 Tons 

Sailing Vessels 
Steam Vessels 

Total . 1 

'21,028 
17,170 1 

2,174,455' 

11,173,558 

21,381 

17,547 

1,992,870 

11,369,118 

21,157 

17,007 







PORTS, IN ORDER OF REGISTER TONNAGE OF VESSELS 


The numher and register (net) totmago o£ sailing and steam vessels remaining 
on the registers at the principal ports of registry in the United Kingdom 
at tlic end of 1911 is as lierouuder, in order of tonnage : — 


Port 

Vessels 

Tons 

Liverpool ....... 

1,371 

2,044,205 

London ....... 

1,807 

2.089,705 

Glasc:ow 

1,469 

1,885,793 

Tyno Ports (Nowcnstlc, N. and S. Shields) . 

700 

691,049 

Rartiepool, E. and W. .... 

313 

551,071 

Cardiff ....... 

310 

448,132 

Sunderland ...... 

211 

300,095 

Belf.ast ....... 

157 

270,256 

Hull 

721 

230,011 

Greenock ....... 

130 

193,446 

Leith ....... 

212 

149,282 

Southampton ...... 

203 

133,611 

\Vhitby 

• 

62 

116,777 
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Mercantile System, or Commercial | ever its effect on foreign commerce. 
System, the policy of estimating the ■ (2) Restraints upon the importation 
wealth of a country by the amount of of goods of almost all kinds from those 
gold and silver it contained, and In- particular countries with which the 
ferentially, of placing artifloial re- balance of trade was supposed to bo 
straints on commerce to prevent disadvantageous. Adam Smith's 
money (q.v. and currency) from going lengthy arguments against this re- 
out of the country. It is mainly of straint may be su mm ed up in his 
historical Interest so far as England is position that the balance of produce 
concerned, though the 'agitation in and consumption may be constantly 
recent years of the Tariff Reform in favour of a nation though the 
Party threatens a partial reversion to balance of trade (an espres.sion used 
what most English economists con- to denote the supposed loss from 
Elder a fundamental fallacy. Towards foreign trade through the amount of 
the end of the 18th century, when the gold and silver exported, as measured 
policy obtained in England, heavy by that part of the imports which had 
duties were put on the importation of to bo paid for in gold and silver) be 
French wines and silks, and otlier against it, by reason of the fact that 
commodities, and generally importa- though its circulating coin may bo 
tion was discouraged, while every- fast going out of the country or ro- 
thing was done by bounties and other- placed by paper money, its real u'caitt, 
wise to foster exports. Adam Smith the exchangeable value of the annual 
in his great classic gave the death- produce of its lands and labour, may 
blow to the M. S., as it was officially all the while bo Increasing in much 
expounded in Mun’s book. England's greater proportion than its debts. 
Treasure, in Foreign Trade, the title Exportation was encouraged (1) by 
of which at that time had become a drawbacks (see CuSTOJS Doties) in 
fundamental maxim in the political favour of (a) home manufactures sub- 
economy of all commercial countries jeet to duties on exportation, and (6) 
(sec Book Iv. of the llVaZffio/iYaf ions), foreign dutiable goods imported for 
He shows how deeply rooted was this immediate re-exportation; (2) by 
old fetich of English statesmen, by bounties to foster new or developinc: 
reference to the theory of its then manufactures, such ns were supposed ■ 
foremost philosopher, Locke, that the to be especially meritorious. The ab- 
great object of n nation's political stirdity of tliese bounties tvas never 
economy ought to be the multiplica- more convincingly expressed than by 
tion of the precious metals as ‘ the Mill, who points out that wo induced 
most solid and substantial part of its ' foreigners to buy from us rather 
movable wealth.’ From Adam Smith than from other countries, by a chenp- 
we learn that there were some six ness which wo artificially produced, 
principal means by which the M. S. by paying part of the price for them 
proposed to Increase the aggregate out of our own taxes. . . . No shop- 
amount of gold and silver in any keeper, I should think, over made a 
country by turning the balance of practice of bribing customers by sell- 
trade in its favour. Two were rc- ing goods to them at n permanent 
straints upon Importation, and they loss, making it up to himself from 
were imposed either by high duties other funds in hts possession.’ (3) By 
or by absolute prohibition: (1) Re- commercial treaties (q.v.); (4) by the 
straints upon the Importation of such establishment of colonies in distant 
foreign goods for home consumption countries from the supposed nd- 
as could be produced at home, irre- vantage of compelling them to buy 
spcctivo of fne country of importa- English commodities in exchange for 
tion. The result of such restraints tvas their own. The only exception to the 
to giveamonopolyto home producers, M. S. were those required by the 
and to raise the prices to the con- system Itself. The materials 
Burners far beyond those of similar Instrumonts of production were the 
goods imported without restrictions subjectsof a converse policy, designed 

from countries specially adapted by ’ ' . , ■ . i- -> 

situation or othertviso to produce such ' ' [ 

goods cheaply. The notorious Naviga- . ' ‘ 

tion Act, primarily aimed against export more largely. Again, importa- 
the Dutch, was an eBiJCclall}- gratui- tion was allowed or favoured when 
tons barrier to the economical supply confined to productions of countries 
of fish from a people who were not which were supposed to take from 
only the principal fishers in Europe, Great Britain still more than it look 
but by reason of their proximity could from them, i.e. from those countrlia 
supply England at a low cost of tran-s- which were supposed to have ijie 
portation. But oven Adam Smith had balance of trade against them, la® 
to concede that the Navigation Act failaclcs of Uic system may bo appre 
was eminently favourable to the do- elated byacousidemtlon of the niran- 
vclopmcnt of English shipping, what- ing and functions of money (see Ct'ii- 
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RENCT and MONET),and from Smith's 
theorem that if all restrictive duties 
were discontinued the exports and 
Imports of any nation tend to an 
equality (see also Imports and Ex- 
ports ; Protection). 

Mercator, Gerhard (whose real name 
was Gerhard toemer) (1512-91), a 
mathematician, born in Rupelmunde 
in E. Flanders, but was of German 
extraction. He was early fascinated 
by geography, and after enjoying the 
patronage of the emperor. Charles V., 
became in 1559 cosmographer to the 
Duke of Jiillch and Gloves. He ori- 
ginated. the device of projecting the 
meridians on maps as equidistant 
parallel lines, and latitudes as parallel 
straight lines at right angles to the 
meridians. See Map. 

Moroator, Nicholas (whoso real 
name was Ni ' ' Tf " ■ ■ ' 

(1C 10-87), a Da 
it was he who 

melieal means of determining the 
area of spaces between the hyperbola 
and its a-sj-mptote, and who availed 
Iiimself of this diseovery to draw up 
logarithmic tables. 

Mercato Saraceno, a tn. in Emilia, 
Italy, on the K. Savio, 20 m. W.S-W. 
of Ulmlnl. Pop. loss than 8500. 

Merced: 1. Cap. of Merced co., 
California, U.S.A., 110 m. S.E. of San 
Francisco. Tourists who wish to see 
the Yosemlte valley start from here. 
Pop. (1910) 3102. 2. A riv. of Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., a trib. of the San 
Joaquin B,., having a length of 160 
in. It traverses the Yosomito valley, 
and has two fails, GOO and 350 ft. 
respectively. 

Mercedes : 1. A tn. of Argentine, 
01 m. by rail \V. of Buenos Ayres. It 
has steam mills, soap factories, etc. 
Pop. iO.OOO. 2. Cap. and health 
resort of the prov. of Soriano, 
Uruguay, on the Hio Negro, 20 m. 
E.S.E. of Fray Bentos. Pop. 9000. 

Mercenaries (Lat. mcrcejiarius, from 
merces, gain) are soldiers who offer 
their services for money to the army 
of any country which is willing to 
employ them. Greece found it 
weeeeewty to uso 5S. (keKosts) In the 
5th century B.C., though for a long 
time the citizen hoplftes remained 
the flower of the army. The famous 
Ton Thousand was composed of M^ 
whom captains of reputation hod 
oollceted at the bidding of the younger 
Cyrus. In Norman times M. were 
employed by the king, and the bulk 
of a medlmval army often consisted 
of professional soldiers who were 
paid by a scutage tax levied on the 
peasantry. In addition to the mer- 
cenary cavalry, Brabancon plkemen 
and Italian crossbowmen were em- 
ployed as M. The Siviss, by such 
victories as those of Granson, Morat, 


Nancy, etc., showed themselves the 
finest soldiers in Europe, and devoted 
themselves for a long time . to pro- 
fessional soldiering, particularly in 
the employ of France. The Lands- 
knechts, who fought generally In im- 
perial armies, were a fine typo of M., 
and contributed more to the modern 
army in customs, cto., than even the 
Swiss. Throughout the 18th century 
Hessian regiments were employed for 
temporary purposes by tlie British 
government (e.g. tlio King’s German 
Legion was enrolled in 1794), and 
Germans, Swiss, and Italians were 
enrolled during the Crimea. How, In 
the British army, not more than one 
in fifty may be of another nationality 
save in the case of Indian regiments, 
Tho employment of mercenary sol- 
diers led to such thing.s as the ‘ right 
of sack,’ etc., and also to such de- 
velopments os the condoilieri (q.v.), 
and the present state of public 
opinion concerning war would pre- 
clude any such system. See AuMV, 
Foreign Legion, and the different 
countries named, etc. 

Merchandise Marks. Tho offences 
relating to trade marks specified in 
the Mercliandlse Marks Act, 18S7, 
boar a close resemblance to forgeiy. 
Counterfeiting trade marks and 
applying false ‘ trade descriptions ' 
are tho principal offences dealt with. 
Tho Act makes it a criminal offence, 
punishable either on Indictment with 
imprisonment up to two years with 
or without hard labour, or a fine, or, 
summarily, with Imprisonment up to 
four months or a fine not exceeding 
£20 (.six months and £50 respectively 
in tho case of a subsequent convic- 
tion), inter alia; (1) To forgo a trade 
mark, (2) falsely to apply to goods 
any mark so nearly resembling a 
trade mark ns to bo calculated to 
deceive, (3) to make a die for tho 
purpose of forging a trade mark, and 
(4) to apply a false trade description 
to goods. A trade description means 


tanture or prodnotitm.-, (tit.) the 
material of which goods are composed: 
or (iv.) any patent, privilege, or copy- 
right. The accused will escape con- 
viction only if he can prove that he 
acted without Intent to defraud. It 
is also an offence under the Act to 
have In one’s possession for .sale any 
manufactured goods to which any 
forged trade mark or false trade 
description is applied, unless the 
possessor can satisfy the eourt that 
he took all reasonable precautions, 
had no reason to suspect the genuine- 
ness of the mark or description, and 
that he afforded the prosecutor all tho 
information in his power as to the 
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source rvhenco ho obtained the f'oods 
in question. In all cases, the offend- 
ing goods must he forfeited. No 
prosecution under the Act is allowed 
after three years from the com- 
mission of the offence or after one 
year from its discovery. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
was founded in 1290 by the Duke of 
Brabant. In England it did not begin 
its activities until the reign of Edward 
III., and it was not incorporated till 
1553. Sebastian Cabot (1476-1557) 
was governor, and it was under his 
auspices that Chancellor reached 
Moscow I'id the lYhito Sea and thus 
opened up a trade route between 
this country and Russia, But the 
company traded chiefly with the 
Netherlands, and under James I. its 
yearly commerce with the Dubcli and 
Germans amounted to £1,000,000. 
The Merchant Adventurers became 
Unown as the Hamburg Company, 
when Hamburg became their chief 
port of traffic. 

Merchant Shipping. The law on 
M. S. is mainly to be found in the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 1S91 and 
1906, the first of which is practically 
exhaustive of the subject (except In 
so far as mere customar)' law is con- 
eomed). None but British subjects 
can own any share in a British ship, 
and all but the smallest flsliing or 
coastwise trading vessels must be 
registered under the Act or they will 

■ ■ • • - . — . There is 

• on alien 

uy other 

class of property, for oven land In the 
British Isles may be owned to any 
extent by foreigners. The main pro- 
visions of the Merchant Sliipping 
Act, 1894, as amended or supple- 
mented by the Act of 1900 and other 
Acts, are as follows : 

Pari I. Eenisini- — No sliip will be 
a ‘ British ship ’ unless owned by 
(n) , Natural-born British subjects, 
(ft) naturalised British subjects, (c) 
coiporate bodies subject to British 
law and having tlieir principal place 
of business in the British dominions. 
Persons who are : (1 ) Both natural- 
born British subjects and citizens of 
a foreign state, or (2) naturalised 
British subjects will not be qualified 
to own a British ship until they take 
the Oath of Allegiance to the lung of 
Great Britain, and, further, unless 
during owncrsliip they cither reside 
in the dominions or are partners of 
n firm carrying on business in tho 
dominions. All Britisli slilps, except 
river or coastrvlsc ships nob exceeding 
15 tons burden, and certain smaller 
Canadian fishing boats, must be 
registered at some port in tho British 
dominions. Before registry, n ship’s 
tonnage and build, together with 
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such other particulars descriptive of 
her Identity as may be required bv 
the Board of Trade, must be certified 
by a surveyor ; and her name (which 
can never be changed without the 
previous WTitten consent of the 
Board of Trade), the name of her 
port of registry, her official number, 
and a scale of feet denoting her 
draught must be conspicuou.^ly 
marked on the parts indicated by the 
Act. A written declaration of owner- 
ship, with a full statement of his 
qualifications for ownership, must be 
made and signed by the applicant 
before he will be entitled to lie re- 
gistered as owner. On completion 
of the formalities of registry, the 
registrar of the particular port at 
wliieh the ship is registered will 
grant a certifleatc of registry. This 
certificate may bo used only for tho 
lawful navigation of the ship, and 
cannot be taken by any person in the 
exercise of any lien, mortgage, charge, 
or otlier right or interest over the 
ship, but the master (g.v.) or any other 
person entitled to the control of the 
document tor tho purpose of naviga- 
tion must, on pain of a heavy fine, 
deliver it to any registrar, oflicer of 
customs, or otlior person oilieinliy 
entitled to call for its production. The 
mode of transfer of a registered ship 
or share therein, when disposed of to 
a person qualified to own a B^iti^h 
ship, must be by ‘ bill of sale ’ in a 
prescribed form, containing such a 
description ns will bo sufllclent to 
Identify tho slilp to the satisfaction 
of the registrar, and wlien diiiy 
executed, the bill must bo produced 
to tho registrar for endorsement of 
his record of it in his register book. 
Transmission of orvncrslup on death, 
marriage, or banlwuptcy must always 
be authenticated in tlio manner pro- 

■ ■ ■- -- -n- 

fi 

0 - 

coeds, ’ after deduction of expeuses, 
to bo paid to tho person entitled on 
transmission. A valid transfer may 
be made to a person not qualified fo 
bo a British owner, but the ship then 
at once loses her British character, 
and her certificate of registry must 
bo given up, and if she he kept on 
llio register subsequent to sucli 
transfer she will be subject to for- 
feiture. Tho following arc registrars 
for the purpose of tho Act of 1891 : 
At any port In the United Kingdoni 
or Isle of JIan, tlio cldcf otlieer of 
customs ; in Guernsey and Jci-scy, the 
chief officers of customs and the 
governor; in Malta and Gibraltar, the 
governor; at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, the port olllccr ; at any 
other port in any British possession, 
the chief oflicer of customs, or H 
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none, the governor or his deputy ad 
hoc. A British ship Is bound to carry 
certain papers, and those generally 
carried are : (1) The certificate of 
registry, (2) the agreement with the 
seamen (see below), (3) the charter- 
parties and the bills of lading (If a 
merchantman), (4) the bill of health, 
(5) invoices containing particulars of 
cargo, (6) official log (see below)* 
These papers must be shown to any 
naval commissioned officer, officer 
of the Board of Trade, chief officer of 
customs, mercantile marine office 
superintendent, British consular 
officer, or registrar-general of seamen 
who may require to see them (Steven’s 
Mercantile Law). It is a felony to 
forge, or in any way to assist In 
the forgery or fraudulent alteration 
of a register book, ship-builder’s or 
survej^or’s certificate, or certificate 
of registry, declaration, bill of sale, 
instrument of mortgage, or certificate 
of sale or mortge^e, and a false de- 
claration is a misdemeanour wliich 
renders the offender liable not only to 
imprisonment but to the forfeiture of 
his share in the ship. There are also 
other provisions in this part of the 
Act and that of 1906 to safeguard the 
national character of British shipping 
and to protect the British flag against 
Imposition, The assumption of the 
British flag on board a ship owned 
wholly or In part by disqualified 
persons (save to avoid capture by 
an ienemy) Involves forfeiture 
Act of 1906 also provides p( 
for not hoisting the proper n 
colours when signalled by a j 
ment ship on entering a foreig 
or (if upwards of 50 tons burden) on 
entering or leaving any British port. 

Part II, Masters and seamen , — This 
part of the Act regulates the grant of 
certificates of competency to masters, 
engineers, and other officer's of ships, 
enables poor law guardians to appren- 
tice, with their consent, pauper boys 
of twelve years of ago who are of 
sufficient health and strength to the 
sea service, and deals fully wth the 
engagement, discharge, wages, pro- 
perty, health, protection, and disci- 
pline of seamen. No one may engage 
or supply a seaman or apprentice 
uithout a licence to do so from the 
Board of Trade. The master of every 
ship (except in the case of ships of 
less than 80 tons burden) must enter 
into and sign an agreement vrith the 
crew containing these particulars : 
(a) The nature and, as far as practi- 
cable, the duration of the intended 
voyage or engagement and the parts 
of the world, if any, to which the 
engagement or voyage is not to 
extend ; (b) the number and descrip- 
tion of the crew, specifying how 
many are engaged as sailors ; (c) the 


time at which each seanian is to ho 
on board or begin work ; (d) the 
capacity in which each seaman is to 
serve ; (c) the amount of wages ; 
(/) scale of provisions; and (p) regula- 
tions as to conduct on board, includ- 
ing fines or other la^vf^l punishment 
for misconduct. There are special 
provisions as to signing in the presence 
of a superintendent in the case of 
agreements with creu’s of foreign- 
going ships. Running agreements, 
i.e. those extending over two or moro 
voyages, may not go beyond the next 
folio\ving June 30 or Dec. 31, or the 
first arrival of the ship at her destina- 
tion in the United Kingdom after 
that date, or the discharge of cargo 
upon that arrival. The master must, 
at the beginning of every voyage, 
post up a legible copy of the agree- 
ment nith the crew in some accessible 
part of the ship, ^reements with 
lascars or any natives of India are 
also subject to special provisions 
mainly designed to ensure their return 
to India. Generally speaking, a sea- 
man must have served four years 
before the mast to be entitled to the 
rating of A.B. Before pa^dng off or 
discharging a seaman, the master 
must deliver either to the seaman or 
a superintendent a true account of 
tho wages due. Stipulations by a sea- 
man at the beginning of a voyage for 
the allotment of any part of his wages 
during his absence are for the most 


man has a right to his wages what- 
ever may happen to the ship, and an 
Inalienable right of lien over the ship 
for their pvayment, but wages will not 
accrue during liis refusal to work, im- 
prisonment, or illness by his own de- 
fault. Wages due up to the amount 
of £50 may bo sued for summarily 
before any magistrate whose court 
is at, or near, the place where the 
service has terminated. There are 
also stringent provisions relative to 
the mode of dealing with the effects of 
seamen who may die on board ship. 
Severe fines may be inflicted on 
masters Inexcusably lea\dng foreign 
seamen in distress in the United 
Kingdom. The Act of 1906 provides 
for the mode of dealing -srith wages 
and effects of seamen left behind out 
of the British Islands, and for the 
repatriation of distressed seamen, 
and seamen left on land abroad with- 
out their consent or through dis- 
charge consequent on change of 
ownership of the ship at a foreign 
port. Shipowners are bound to supply 
medicines, medical stores, and anti- 
scorbutics (against scura’y) for uso 
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on board the ship. Such medicines, an adeqnato medical staff on cmi- 
etc., and the provisions and water grant ships ; the prohibition of the 
for the crews of certain ships (mainly carriage of explosives or other danpcr- 
those going through the Suez Canal or ous goods, and the conditions under 
round the capes of Good Hope or which cattle may be carried on emi- 
Horn) are subject to inspection by grant ships; the delivery by the 
qualified medlciil inspectors of ships, master to the customs officer at the 
The Act of 1906 requires the master port of clearance of a duly signed 
to furnish every member of the crew duplicate of the list of passengers, 
with provisions In accordance with both cabin and steerage ; the forfei- 
the scale laid down In the first tiwe or release of a ship on payment 
schedule to the Act. Masters are of extremely heavy penalties for pro- 
required to keep oflJolal log books cceding to sea without the master 
which may be kept distinct from or having obtained a certificate for 
united with the ordinary ship's log ; clearance ; forwarding passengers 
but In any case the official log must from wrecked or damaged ships; and 
contain certain specified entries, licences for emigrant runners (or 
mainly relating to illnesses, deaths, passage brokers’ agents), together 
wages, and statements of the con- with the conditions under which such 
duct of the members of the crew, persons may carry on their business. 
This part of the Act also authorises Pari IV. This part deals with fish- 
the formation of local marine boards Ing boats and trawlers, 
under the superintendence of the Part V. Safetv. — This part of the 
Board of Trade, for carrsdng into Act empowers the Board of Trade 
effect such of the provisions of the (strictly the crown by order in council 
Act ns relate to their powers and (q.v.) on the advioe of the Board of 
duties. Every local marine board : Trade) to make regulations lor the 
must send to the Board of Trade such prevention of collisions at sea. These 
reports and returns as may be re- regulations contain stringent pro- 
quired by the Board. The seventh visions as to lights, log signals, and 
schedule to the Act provides that n steering and sailing rules. The Board 
local marine board shall consist of : of Trade is also empowered to make 
(o) The mayor or provost, and the rules as to the life-saving appliances 
stipendiary magistrate of the parti- to be carried on board ship. There are 
oular district; (b) lour members also Important provisions ns to record- 
appointed by the Board at Trade i ' •• • - ’ * atcr, andf/W 

from residents or bnsincss men at the ' • ' ' A short Act 

port or within 7 miles thereof ; and!' . I'.. Jtr. S. Film- 

(c) six members elected by the owners ' soil, M.P., requiring the position of 
of foreign-going and home trade [ the deck to bo shown on the side of a 
passenger ships registered at the 'ship, and every foreign -going British 
particular port. I ship to indicate by a circular disc 

Part III. Passenger and emfgranf 1 marked ' ’ •>.. 

ships. — The expres.sion ' emigrant j mnxlmui ■ 
ship ’ includes only ships carrying (a) I was to ' . 

more than fifty stcerc ■ " ’ 

or (b) in the case of ■ ■ ’ .no cnrorceuiciit ui u 

more than one statute ■■ ■ ’ ‘ . (i.e. space between 

of twelve years or mor , 1 ' - • • . ■ ■ ■ nd upper side of the 

the ship's tonnage, or (c) In the case deck) ns a universal rule, and the 
of steamships, one statute adult to statute law on the subject since 1875 
20 tons. The Act of 1906 makes some In the main embodies an craplrfc.'d 
important amendments to this part solution of the difficulty by the volun- 
of the Act of 1891. A ship may not tary acceptancooffrccboordsassigncd 
carry passengers, whether cabin or by the committee of Lloyd's Regislrr. 
steerage, on more than one deck be- The Merchant Sliipphig Act of ISO! 
low the water-line, under a penalty incorporates the provisions of Pliffl- 
not exceeding £500. The Act of 1S94 soli’s Act, and the Load Lino Act of 
prohibits shipowners and masters of: 1890, and lays down Important pto- 
passenger steamers, underpain of fine, visions ns to the time of marking the 
from carrying passengers In excess of load-line In the caseof dlffcrcntcInssM 
the number allowed by the passenger of vessels. Jlr. Lloyd George’s Jtef 
steamer’s certificate. There are also chant Shipping Act of 190(1 npiillw 
copious provisions relating to the I the British load-line provisions to 

general equipment of passenger I forcif ■ '' 

steamers with compasses, hose, and ' port 

safety appliances; tho maintenance, out ; , ■ • . . ■ ■ > 

of order on passenger steamers; the, crow .■ 

.survey of emigrant ships before pro- -those . | 

cceding outwards; the supply of pro- foroli- ■■ ■ . ■ 

visions and water, and tho carrying of ' that country so desire). But the AC. 
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of 1906 allows the Board of Trade to owners and Others) Act, 1900, and the 
make exceptions in the case of steam- Merchant Shipping Act of 1906, limits 
ships that are not oanying cargo, and the liability of a shipowner, British or 
by minutes of April 24 and May 30, foreign, for loss of life or personal 
1907, the Board excepted these Injury, or for toss or damage to goods, 
classes of coasting steamers : tugs by reason of the Improper navigation 
and salvage steamers, steamers sur- of his ship, or through any other cause 
veying harbours and approaches not due to his aotual fault or privltv 
thereto, hopper barges and dredgers, (whether in respect of persons end 
pilot vessels and passenger steamers goods carried on his ship or on another 
holding passenger certificates plying ship with which his snip may have 
in smooth or partially smooth water collided), to an aggregate amount not 
Ihnits, or in excursion limits. By the exceeding £15 per ton of the ship’s 
Act of 1906 the conditions under tonnage for loss of life or personal 
which heavy timber goods may be injury, and £8 per ton lor loss or 
carried ns deck cargo are : (o) That damage to vessel’s goods and mer- 
they be only carried in covered spaces chandise. 

and In such classes of ships as may bo Part IX. deals with the powers 
approved by the Board of Trade for and duties of receivers of wreck, the 
the purpose: (6) that they be loaded right of the crown (g.v.) to un- 
In accordance with regulations made claimed wreck, and the removal of 
by the Board with respect to the load- wrecks by harbour authorities; regu- 
ing thereof. There are also analogous lates the trade of a marine store 
provisions as to loading ’ light wood dealer; and regulates the procedure 
goods ’ on dock. .Specified precau- In salvage, providing for the mode 
tions must also be taken to prevent of its apportionment among different 
grain cargo from shifting. Sending claimants. 

unseaworthy ’ ships to sea renders Pari X. deals with the powers of 
the master, and any person party the Board of Trade as to pilotage 
thereto, liable to a prosecution, the districts and authorities ; euables 
only defence to which is that such pilotage authorities to make by- 
unscaworthy state was In the clrcum- laws to exempt masters and any class 
stances reasonable and justifiable, of ship from being compelled to 
Unsafe ships, i.e. ships which by employ qualified pilots (compulsory 
reason of the defective condition of pilotage): regulates the licensing of 
the hull, equipments, or machinery, pilots and the recovery of pilotage 
or by reason of overloading or Im- dues ; empowers pilotage autho- 
proper loading are unfit to go to sea ritles to grant to masters certificates 
without serious danger to life, may he of competency to act as pilots: 
detained by Board of Trade officials empowers the Board of Trade to 
for survey, and, it necessary, will not grant similar certiIio.ate3 to masters 
be released until made seaworthy, and mates so as to exempt them from 
Costs incidental to survey and deten- the obligation to carry compulsory 
tlon are recoverable from the owners pilots In any homo trade pas.senger 
as salvage. ships belonging to the same owner. 

Part VI. relates to Inquiries and Part XI. regulates the powers of 
Investigations as to shippmg casual- lighthouse authorities throughout the 
ties, and the constitution of courts of British dominions, 
survey and naval courts on the high Part XII. specifics the sources and 
seas and abroad. application of the Mercantile Marino 

Pari VII. empowers a shipowner Fund. 
to land and warehouse cargo where Part XIII. regulates legal pro- 
the consignee falls to take delivery, ceedings under the Act. 
and, by giving notice to the whar- Part XIV. relates to a variety of 
fingers, to retain control in the excr- mlscellaneons subjects, inter alia the 
cise of his lien for freight (sec Lien), appointment of surveyors by the 
If the lien is not discharged by pro- Board of Trade ; the powers of the 
duction to the wharfinger of a receipt Board for enforcing compliance with 
for the amount of the shipowner’s the Act; and the appointment of 
freight and charges, and by payment Inspectors to report on accidents, 
on deposit by the owmer of the goods Merchants, Statutes of, see Acton 
of the amount claimed, the wharfin- Btonelp, Statote of. 
ger may sell at the end of ninety days Merchant Taylors’ School is a 
and apply the proceeds to the pay- public day-school lor boys in London, 
ment of customs and oxolso duties. It was founded in 1561 by Sir Thomas 
expenses of sale, warehouse charges, Wlilte and by the company of jNIer- 
freight and other shipowner’s charges chant Taylors of whom the govern- 
(in that order), the balance (if any) to ing body Is still composed. The old 
bo paid to the owner of the goods. school buildings were destroyed by 
Part VIII. as amended by the the great fire (1666) and were recon- 
Merohant Shipping (Liability of Ship- struoted In 1667 ; the present house 
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vras erected In 1873-7,4 on tlie site ol 
Clharterhouse. 

Merchtem, a tn. in the proT. ol 
Brabant, Belgium, 8 m. S.E. of 
Dendermonde. Pop. about 5500. 

Merchweiler, a tn. in the Rhenish 
pror. of Prussia, 33 m. S.S.B. of 
Trfeves. Pop. 5317. 

Mercia, a central kingdom of 
England in the days of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The name refers to the 
march or borderland beyond which 
dwelt the hostile Welshmen. In the 
days of its prosperity it extended 
from the Humber to the Thames, 
omitting, of com'se, the Danish East 
Anglia. There were independent 
sovereigns of M. at least from 615 to 
874, when the Danes overran the east- 
ern portion. The greatest kings were 
Penda (620-655) and Ofla (755-794). 

Merci6, Marius Jean Antonin (6.1845), 
a French sculptor and painter, 
bom at Toulouse. Ho became 
famous when ho exhibited his patri- 
otic work in bronze entitled ‘ (jiloria 
Victis.’ He also executed in marble 
a beautiful statue for the tomb of 
Mme. Charles Ferry, ‘ William Tell ’ 
(in Lausanne), ' Thiers ’ (in St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye), and a group called 
‘ Justice ’ (in the H6tel de Ville, Paris). 

Meroier, Louis Sebastian (1740- 
1814), a French man of letters; ex- 
posed with trenchant satire the cor- 
ruption of the metropolis in his 
Tableau de Paris (1781-88), wrote 
upwards of fifty plays, and directed 
his raillery with equal force against 
the dramatists of the classical school, 
the philosophers, and the scientists. 

Meroure de France, established in 
1672 as the 3Iercure Galant, in 1714 
It was renamed the JI. de F. It was 
a most enterprising paper, and besides 


best contemporary French poets of 
tlie Symbolist school. It censed 
publication in 1799, was revived a 
few years later, but finally dis- 
appeared in 1825. 

Mercurius, or Mercury, was the 
Roman god of commerce, his name 
being derived from merx, mcr- 
cliandise. A temple near the circus 
Maximus was dedicated to him, and 
bis festival was celebrated on May 
15 by the mercuriales, who wore 
members of a college regulating tlie 
corn trade. Jleieury was identified 
with tlio Greek Ilermcs ns early as 
495 n.c. 

Mercury, the planet nearest the 
sun. Is the smallest of the major 
planets, having a diameter of about 
3000 mlic.s, jlh that of the earth. 
It Is three times tlie bulk of the 
moon ; its moan distance from the 
sun is 36,000,000 m. (or •! of the 


earth’s mean distance) ; and it 
takes 87'969 days to revolve round the 
sun. Owing to lack of distinct sur- 
face marking it has never been 
definitely settled how long M. takes 
to rotate on its axis. For long it 
was thought that it did this in about 
24 hours, but the opinion of Schia- 
parelli, backed by Lowell, is that M. 
rotates so slowly that the same face 
is always presented to the sun. The 
orbit of M. is of considerable eccen- 
tricity, so much so that it receives 
less than half the amount of heat 
from the sun during its aphelion 
passage than it does at perihelion, 
the mean of heat and Ught being 
seven times more than that received 
by the earth. The orbit is ako 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
7°, and at the maximum di.stancc it 
is 28° from the sun. This means 
that the planet Is only visible tor 
about two hours before or after 
simset. The apparent diameter of 
M. is from 5 in. to 13 in., and itsbincs 
with a greater brilliancy than the 
star Arcturus, but because of its 
closeness to tbc sun it is rarely seen. 
M. has been known from the most 
ancient times, but it was naturally 
not till the invention of tho tele- 
scope that its transit across the 
sun’s face was first observed by 
Gassendi on November 7, 1631. 
These transits occur at intervals of 
seven, thirteen, or forty-six years. ' 

Mercury, or Quicksilver (Hg, 200), 
Is one of the noble metats which Is 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. It 
occurs In on uncombiued state ns 
small globules, but its chief ore Is 
cinnabar, HgS. Tho metal is ob- 
tained from tho ore by roasting it, 
the Bulpbur becomes oxidised to 
’ dioxide, and the mercury 
a free state. During this 
1 tho mercury become- 
vaporised. Tho vapour Is passed 
through a scries of cooling chambers 
where the vapour is condensed. The 
mines occur in a very few places, 
chief amongst them may bo men- 
tioned AJmadan (Spain) and Cali- 
fornia. T ■ ■ ■ nme 

remnrkab ■ at 

ordinary ■ 'Kbt 

silvery liquid. At -3»'6 m as-suincs 
a solid form, which is crystalline, 
ductile, malleable, and very soft. It 
boils at 357°, giving off a colourless 
vapour. Giving to this large rongo 
of terapemturo between the limits of 
which it usstunes tho liquid state, 
M. is commonly used in thermo- 
meters. It is a fairly good conductor 
of heat and electricity. It dl.ssoives 
certain metals to form what ate 
known as amalgams. These amal- 
gams arc used for scvcml proclical 
purposes, zinc amalgam is used to 
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cover the zinc plates of- batteries 
owing to the fact that it is very slowly 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid. 
Tin amalgam is used for the con- 
struction of mirrors, whereas gold 
amalgam is used by dentists for 
filling teeth. M. forms two indepen- 
dent series of salts — the mercurous 
and mercuric. ISIercuric oxide, a red- 
dish crystalline powder, is obtained 
by heating mercury in contact with 
the air. This oxide is decomposed at 
a higher temperature into its con- 
stituent elements. 

The mercuric series of salts are 
obtained from this oxide by dis- 
solving it in the various acids. Chief 
among these salts Ls mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) prepared by 
heating together a mixture of mer- 
curic sulphate and common salt. It 
is a violent poison, the best antidote 
being the white of on egg. It is 
largely used as an antiseptic, mer- 
curic sulpliide is obtained by rubbing 
vigorously together M. and sulphur. 
When this has been sublimed it 
assumes a red crystalline form known 
commercially as the pigment ver- 
milion. Calomely or mercurous 
chloride, is the most important of 
the mercurous salts. It Is generally 
prepared by heating a mixture of 
mercuric chloride and M. The 
mercurous chloride sxibllmes as a 
white fibrous cake. It is Insoluble 
in water, and Is tasteless. M. is 
used largely in medicine, but rarely 
in the uncomblncd state. It is 
generally used in the form of 
clilorides or iodides. Mercury com- 
pounds, especially if they are soluble, 
are very poisonous, and even as 
medicinal preparations should not 
be persisted in for long periods. 

Mercury, Dog’s {Mercurialis peren- 
nis), a poisonous weed with a creep- 
ing rhizome and an erect unbranched 
stem bearing rough, hairy leaves and 
small dicECious flowem, the male in 
racemes and the female in spikes. 

Mercy, Sisters of, see Sistebhoods. 

Mer de Glace, a glacier 16 sq. m. 
in area, on the northern face of 
Mont Blanc near Chamonix, in the 
Alps, Switzerland. 

Meredith, George (1S28-1909), a 
novelist and poet, was descended 
from a family that had been for 
several generations tailors at Ports- 
mouth. M. was educated in his 
native town, and afterwards at the 
IVIoravian School at Nouwied, near 
Coblenz. In 1844 he came to London, 
and was articled to a solicitor, but 
he soon drifted into authorship, and 
wrote poems which appeared in 
Household Words and Chambers's 
Journal. He married Mrs. Nicolls, 
the widowed daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock, in 1849, and two years 
IX 


later published his first volume ' of 
Poemst with a dedication to his 
father-in-law. His first prose work. 
The Shaving of Shagpai, appeared in 
1855, but neither that nor Farina 
(1867) attracted much attention at 
the time. The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel (1859) was acclaimed by 
several critiCvS, but it was not a 
financial success, and M. perforce 
had to turn to journalism for a living. 
Evan Harrington (1860) was more 
remunerative, and it is certainly one 
of tho most amusing of his novels. 
Sandra Bclloni (186.'1) and the sequel 
Vittoria (1866) did nothing to secure 
him public recognition ; but Rhoda 
Fleming (1865) was more widely 
read, though it is a painful, if a 
beautiful, storj'* The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond (1871), which had 
been serialised in the Comhill 3Iaga- 
2 n‘ne, improved his position, and this, 
with The Egoist (1879) and Viana of 
the Crossxcays (1885), are among his 
best books. Ho wrote many poems, 
and collected them at various times 
under the- titles of Modern Love, 
Poems and Lyrics of ike Joy of Earth 
(1883), Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life (1887), A Reading of Earth 
(1888), etc. Though generally recog- 
nised as the greatest novelist of his 
day, M. was never widely read. He 
was the novelist of the man of letters 
rather than of the general public. Ho 
has been well, if unkindly, summed 
up by Oscar WUde : ‘ His style is 
chaos illumined by flashes of light- 
ning. As a writer he has mastered 
everything but language.* Tho 
obscurity of his stylo used at one 
time to be hailed by the * intel- 
lectuals * as his great merit, hut it 
is now generally accepted that he 


clearly, he had wit in abundance, 
and a power of understanding and 
describing women that is at once tho 
joy and despair of his brother- 
novelists. His poetry was full of 
true appreciation of nature, and he 
could write poetry not only in verse 
but also in prose, as in * Diversions 
on a Penny Whistle * in Richard 
Feverel. lake all great writers, ho 
had full confidence in his powers, 
and attained easily to heights that 
few of his contemporaries would have 
dared to scale. As Stevenson happily 
put it, to provide tho author of The 
Egoist, God has first to create a 
gentleman and then give him genius. 
M.*s Letters, edited by his son, were 
published in 1912, and there is in 
preparation a Biography by Prof. 
Seccombe, who wrote the article on 
M. in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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Meredith, Owen, see Lttton, Ed- 
ward Robert Bdiwer. 

Merendera, a genus of hardy bulhs 
allied to the genua Colcliicum (g.v.). 

Merewether, a vil. forming a aub- 
urb of Neweastle In Northumberland 
CO., New South Wales. Pop. 4500. 

Merganser (il/erftus), a genus of 
sea ducks characterised by a very 
long slender beak. Mergus mer- 
ganser, sometimes called the Goos- 
ander or Jaoksaw, is a handsome 
British bird. The male’s plumage 
is variegated with blaok, greenish- 
blaek, pink and white. The red- 
breasted M. (ilf. serrator) breeds in 
the north of flrltain ; the drake has 
a erested glossy green head, white 
neck, red breast, and blaok upper 
surface with white margins. M. 
australis is a rare species found only 
in the Auckland Islands. 

Mergui, a dlst. and seaport of 
Lower Burma. Forests of teak, etc., 
cover almost all the 9789 sq. m. of 
the dlst. which lies in the Tcnasserim 
div. The town Is now a pearling 
station, and exports rice, timber, 
rattans, dried fish, etc. Pop. 15,000. 

Mergui Archipelago.a group of hilly 
Islands off the Tenasscrim coast in 
theBayof Bengal. The native Selungs 
barter caoutchouc, edible birds’ nests, 
and bOohe-de-mer for rice and spirits. 

Merheim, a tn. In the Rhenish prov. 
of I’rus.sia, 4 m. E.N.E. of Cologne. 
Pop. 23.631. 

Merian, Matthew (1621-87), a por- 
trait painter ; did not renounce his 
own profession when, In 1650, he in- 
herited his father’s book and print 
business. He painted an equestrian 
picture of the Emperor Leopold I. 
c Merida : 1. (ancient Augusta Erne- 
rita, the cap. of Lusitania) A tn. 
32 m. E. of Badajoz, on the Guadlana, 
In Badajoz, Spain, with numerous 
Roman remains. Pop. 10.000. 2. A 
university city, 336 m. S.W. by W. of 
Caracas, and the cap. of Los Andes, 
Venezuela. Pop. 12,000. 3. The cap. 
of Yucatan. Mexico, 23 m. S. of its 
port. Progreso, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The chief exports are henequOn (sisal 
fibre), sugar, rum, cigars, and hides. 
Founded by the Spaniards in 1542, it 
has a cathedral and a university. 
Pop. 02,000. 

Meriden, a tn., manufacturing 
plated ware and cutlery, etc., 18 m. 
N.N.E. of New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 27,265. 

Meridian (from Lat. niCTidics, noon )| 


and S. poles. Each terrestrial has a 
corresponding celestial M., which 
paascs through the N. and S. celestial 
poles, and also through the zenith 


M4rim4e 

and nadir of any place on that terres- 
trial M. IVlien the sun passes the M. 
of Greenwich, It Is not only noon at 
Greenwich, but also at all places 
situated on the same half of that M. 

Meridian, co. seat of Lauderdale 
CO., Mississippi, U.S.A.,- 89 m. from 
Jackson. It is an important cottbn- 
trade and industrial centre. Pop. 
(1910) 23,285. 

M5rignao, a suburb 3 m. W. o! 
Bordeaux, In Gironde, France. 

Mirimfie, Prosper (1803 -70), a 
French man of letters, born at Paris, 
was the son of an artist. He was ap- 
pointed Inspector-general of his- 
torical monuments, and in 1853 a 
senator under the empire. His char- 
acter is a fascination to the student 
of biography. A casual acquaintance 



would have found it hard to believe 
that his outward oynlcism was only a 
mask for that warmth of feeling and 
capacity f or dc( ■ i ' ' 1 

ment, which p: 

his intimate ai . ■ ■ ■ < ’ ■ 

«n« Jnconnue 

over, have commented on his curi- 
ous rcscmblanco to the Florentine 
scholars of the Renaissance : his love 
of dwelling on the tragic, grim, and 
eery elements in life is emphasised in 
his powerful short stories, Za Venus 
d^Jlte, and Lolds, and in his vivid 
romance. La Jacgucrie; and his fund 
of Rabelaisian humour is conspicuous 
in his letters to Panizzl. Ho recalled 
the iqorontlnes in the diversity of his 
Interests, a diversity which enabled 
him to UTito so valuable an nreht^ 
logical essay ns Description acs 
p^nturcs de Saint Sarin, such hIS; 
torics as the Clironiguc de Charles JX, 
(1829) and the IJ istoire de Don Pidrt 
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I. (1S48), aliterary ' supcrcherie ' like 
la Ouzla (1827), and ‘ nouvelles ' like 
the Corsican tale Ooloniba (1840). 

Merino, see Sheep. 

Merionethshire, a maritime co. ol 
N. Wales, hounded on the W. by 
Cardigan Bay. The co. is mountain- 
ous, the chief peaks being Arran 
Mawdd%vy (2972 ft.), and Cador Idris 
(2940 ft.). The most beautiful valleys 
are those of the Dovey (Dyfl), and the 
Mawddoch. The B. Dee (Dyfrdwy) 
drains Bala Lake (5 m.), the largest 
in Wales, and flows towards Corwen 
receiving several tributaries or 
way, and there are over fifty 
among the mountains and se 
waterfalls. Slate is quarried at 
Festiniog, and near Dolgelley, the 
CO. tn., gold is found, while lead, 
copper, and manganese, have been 
worked. Agrieulture does not 
flourish, exeept here and there in the 
valleys; the small hardy Welsh 
ponies are bred. Woollen stoekings 
and flannels are manufaetured. Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelley, Harlech, are much 
visited by tourists. It returns one 
member to parliament. The area is 
819 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 60,292. 

Moristem, generating tissue, that 

? art of a plant where growth la active, 
t consists of cells of nearly uniform 
size capable of dividing to form new 
cells. Those enlarge, and alter certain 
modlfloatlons form the permanent 
tissue. 

Merivale, Charles (1808-98), anEng- 
llsh historian, son ol John Herman 
(<J. 1844), born in London, and edu- 
cated at Harrow, Hailcybury, and 
Cambridge. Ho rowed m the first 
inter-university boat-race (1829), and 
became rector ol Lawford, Essex 
(1848-69); Hulsean lecturer (1861); 
Boyle lecturer (1864-65); chaplain to 
the Speaker (1803-69); and Dean of 
Ely from 1869. Among his works are 
History of the Roman Empire. 1850- 


(1832), and became professor ol 
political economy at Oxford (1837- 
42). M. was permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the colonies, 
and lor India from 1848. Hfs publica- 
tions Include Lectures on Colonfsa- 
tion and Colonies, 1841, and His- 
torical Studies, 1865. See Trans- 
actions of Devonshire Assoc., 1884. 

Merivale, Herman Charles (1839- 
1906), an English author and 
dramatist, son of Herman (d. 1874), 
horn in London, and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He was called 


to the bar In 1864, retiring from the 
legal profession (1874) through ill- 
health. He edited the Annual 
Rcaister (1870-80). His plays include 

All for H~ ’ ' ■> >>•’0 ; 

The Cun ' ; 

Fedora, : ir 

Joan, 1885; The Don, 1885: The M'hip 
Hand. The Master of Ravenswood, 
adapted from Scott’s Bride of iMm- 
mermoor, was produced in 1891. See 
his Bar, Stage, and Platform, 1902. 

Merivale, John Herman (1779-1844), 
an English scholar, translator, and 
■■■’.' ■ — ■ ' educated 

led to the 
, the Court 

of Cliancery, becoming Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy in 1831. His works 
include Orlando in Roncesvalles, 1814 ; 
Poems . , ., 1838-41 ; Slinor Poems 
of Schiller, 1844 ; Reports of Cases in 
Chancery, 1815 - 17 , 1817-19; and con- 
tributed to Bland’s Creek Anthology, 
iS13. See A. W. Merivale, Family 
Memorials, 1884. 

Merka, or Markah, a seaport of 
Italian Somaliland, E. Africa, 45 m. 
S.W. of Mag.adoxo. Pop. (Arab and 
Somali) 4000. 

Merle d’Aubignfi, see AUBlQNfi, 
Jean Henri Meri.e d’. 

Merlin, or Falco aisalon, a small 
British falcon found breeding in the 
N. of England and Scotland. Its nest 
is generally made on the ground, and 
In it three to five bluish-white eggs, 
blotched with broivn markings, pro 
laid. Adult males are blue-grey on 
the head, back and wing coverts; the 
under parts are rulous ; the tail fa 
bluish-grey with dark bands and 
white tips ; the legs are yellow and 
feathered a third of the way down. 
The young when first hatched are 
covered with a soft white down. 
When fully fledged they resemble the 
female, wluchis a morouniformbrown. 

Merlin, a ivizard who worked many 
wonders at King Arthur’s court. He 
sprang from the intercourse of a 
Welsh maiden ivith a demon, but was 
saved by baptism from evil, although, 
throughout life, he retained from his 
father the power of magic and divina- 
tion. It was he who revealed to Tor- 
tigern. King of Britain, the reason 
why his tower fell, and it was he who 
had the care of the Infant Arthur and 
later disclosed to him his royal paren- 
tage. Tennyson tells ol the wisdom 
ol M. in his Idylls of the King, but 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Vita 
Mcrlini was the first to throw light on 
his shadowy existence. 

Merlucoius, a genus of Gadidte, or 
cod-like fishes with two dorsal and 
one anal fin. M. vulgaris is the hake, 
a largo voracious, soft-fleshed fish. 
M. gayi occurs in the S. Atlantic. 

Mermaids and Mermen (mere, lake; 
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mtEgd, maid), in the folk-lore of Great 
Britain, a class of semi-human beings, 
ivhoso true home is the sea. They 
were supposed to he capable of living 
on land and of entering into social 
relationships with ordinary mortals, 
and the typical mermaid is repre- 
sen tedaa awoman of exceeding beauty 
dOTfn to the waist, the figure ending 
in a fish’s tail and body with scales 
and fins. Mermaid legends exist in 
nearly all countries, and have given 
rise to beautiful tales and poems, such 
as D’Airas’s Chronique de la Princesse 
Melusine ; Arnold’s Forsaken Mer- 
man. The connection of these beings I 
with mortals generally brings - 

in its train. The Phoenician 
and the r- •- ... . . 

or Hea 
sented ; 

Barlng-Gould, Myths of the Middle 
Ages; Sfibillot, Conies des Marins, 
1882 ; Joh. Gerbrandus a Leydis, 
Annates . . ., 1620 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Myihotogic, i., 1811; Folklore Soc. 
Record, ii. 

Mermaid’s Purse, the purse-shaped 
egg case of the skates and dog-fish. 

Mermaid Tavern. This tavern, men- 
tioned in Expenses of Sir J. Howard 
(1401), stood in Cheapside, with side 
entrances in Friday Street and Bread 
Street, and was destroyed by the 
Great Fire of London. Raleigh is the 
reputed founder of the famous ‘ Mer- 
maid Club ’ (c. 1603. See Gifford’s ed. 
of Ben Jonson). Probably Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, and 
Shakespeare, were members of this 
club, which was noted for its Canary 
wine and the sparkling wit of its fre- 
quenters. See Beaumont’s Epistle 
to Jonson ; Fuller’s TFortAt'es . . . ; 
AVien. (Sept. 16, 1865). 

Merodach-Baladan (or Marduk) II. 
(c. 722-700 B.C.), King of Babylon, 
tinder this powerful prince the Baby- 
lonians, aided by tlio IDlamito court, 

re-as ■ ■ 

was 

of A : 

desti 

assassination, his successor, Senna- 
cherib, drove M. from tho Babylonian 
throne (705). Sec 2 Kings xx. 0. 

MeroB (or Merawe), Isle of, a wide 
tract of S. (Upper) Nubia, ancient 


■ . ' ■ ‘ t ancient M., 

1 ■ ■ ., .' ■ ■ ■ are supposed 

■ ■ ■ S . bank, near 

Shendl, 3 m. from Kabushia. The 
region now forma part of tho Sudan. 
■See Garstang, Jiferod; First Season’s 
Excarations, 1909 - 10 , 1911. 

Merom, Waters of (Huioh, Bahelrot- 
cl), a lake of Palestine, mentioned In 
tho O.’T., most northerly of the series 


traversed by the Jordan. It is tlip 
Lake Samochonitis of Joseplin-s, 
nearly triangular in shape, 4 J m. long 
by 3i m. broad. 

Meropidse, see Bee-eater. 

Merovingians, or Merwings, the 
name of the first dynasty of Frankish 
kings in Gaul, who ruled after the 
fall of tho Roman empire. Tho name 
is taken from Merwig, King of the 
Salian (western) Franks, who united 
a few tribes under his sway (448-.’ii 
A.D.). His grandson, Clovis (4S1- 
511), extended the power of the 
dynasty, which flourished until 639, 
and finally gave place to the Cor- 
'• ■ ■ ■■ '" - olingians) about 751. 

udes sur Vipoque minr 


Merrick, James (1720-69), an Eng- 
lish divine, biblical critic, and poet, 
educated at Reading and Oxford. 
His works include : A Dissertation on 
Proverbs ix. . , . ; Prayers for a time 
of Earthquakes and violent Floods. 
1756: Poems on Sacred Subjeels; 
Annotations on St. John’s Gospel, eh. 
i.-iii. His metrical version of tlie 
P.salms deserves high praise. See 
Doddridge’s irfters; Chambers’s Bioj. 
Diet. 

Merrill, the cap. of Lincoln co., Wb- 
consln, tf.S.A., on the Wisconsin, 
92 m. from tho head of Green B-ij. 
There are tanneries, and lumber and 
sash mills. Pop. (1910) 8089. 

Morrimac, see Hasipton Road.s, 
Batti.e op. 

Merrimack, or Merrimac, a river n( 
S. New Hampshire, U.S.A., rising in 
the White Jits., flowing S. and E.N.E. 
through N. of Massacliuselts to tho 
Atlantic. Its many falls and rapids 
supply water-power for cotton-spin- 
ning, etc. It passes Concord, Jlnn- 
chester, Lowell, Nowburyport. and 
other largo to^vns, and is navigable 
to Havcrliill. Length 180 m. 

Merriman, Henry Soton (c. 1803- 
1903), tho pen-name of Hugh Stopcli 
Scott, on Engli.sh novelist. For soinr 
time an undenvritcr at Lloyd’s, in' 
adopfed a literary earecr (1889). 
u-lnnlng success with his Riissinn 
story The Sowers, 1890. Among hb 
best known works arc : In Kedar f 
Tents, 1897 : Roden’s Comer, 1893: 
The Isle of Unrest, 1899: The I'rlrrf 
Clove, 1901; The FiiHures. 1 902 j 
Darlasch of the Guard, 1903 ; 2’he T/ts, 
Hope, 190 i. , 

Merry del Val, Cardinal Raphael (h- 
1865), a Roman Catholic cccle.siaslic 
of Spanish descent, bom in London, 
and educated in Kngland at Slough 
and Durham. He took orders (IShoj. 
became papal clmmberialn (1892), 
prelate of tho papal hoii.sehold (lS9i ). 
and president of tlie Accadcmia Pmiti- 
flea (1899). For long Camcrierc Par- 
tcclpante for Pope Leo Kill., he ivM 
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bishop ot Kicaea in pariibuSt and 
archbishop of Nicosia (1900), consis- 
torial secretary and pontifical secre- 
tary of state (1903), and papal envoy 
at Queen Victorians jubUee and King 
Edward VII/s coronation. His father 
was secretary to the Spanish embassy. 
The Truth of the Papal Claims (1909) 
1b his work. 

Merse, or March, strictly a fertile 
dist. of S.E. Benvickshire, Scotland, 
the name being, however, commonly 
applied to the whole county. For- 
merly it denoted all the country be- 
tween the Cheviots and Lammermuir 
Hills. 

Mersea, a well -wooded island of 
Essex, England, between the Colne 
and Blackwater estuaries, protected 
by a sea-wall. A causeway connects 
it with the mainland. It is noted for 
oysters. Pop. about 1800. 

Merseburg,atn. of Firussian Saxony, 
on the Scale, 9 m. S. of Halle. Its 
noted cathedral dates from the 11th 
century. It was once a favourite 
royal German residence, and con- 
tains a Gothic castle (15th ccnturj')* 
The bishopric of M. existed from 968 
do\vn to the Reformation. Manufs. 
include machinery, leather, paper, 
toys, etc. Pop. 21,931. 

Mers«el-Kebir (Sp. maraZ^itJir, 
great port), a fortified seaport of 
Algeria, N.W. coast, 5 m. N.W. of 
Oran, taken by the French (1830). 
Enropean population about 2600, 

Mersenne, Marin (1588-1648), a 
French philosopher, theologian, and 
mathematician; studied at the College 
of La Fieche, where he met Descartes, 
whoso views, as expounded in the 
M^itaiion, he championed through- 
out his life. Entered the Minim order 
of friars in 1611. Taught philosophy 
at the convent at Nevcrs, His chief 
works arc the Qucsfiones celeherrivioe 
in Genesim (1623; a commentary on 
chap. Vi. of Genesis and an attack on 
Atheism); a philosophical and theo- 
logical refutation of the Deists (1624); 
miscellaneous dissertations on theo- 
logy, physics, and mathematics 
(1634), wherein M. discusses the 
possibility of flying, the velocity of 
light, etc.; The Mechanics of Galileo 
(1634); Barmonie Vniverselle (1630). 

Mersey, a river rising in N. Derby- 
shire, England, flows \V, between 
Cheshire and Lancashire, passing 
Stockport and Warrington, out into 
Liverpool Channel or Harbour, an arm 
of the Irish Sea. Chief trib., the Irwell 
from Manchester. In spite of sand- 
banks the river is second only to the 
Thames in commercial Importance. 
Near Iriam on the estuary it is loined 
by the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Mersey, John Charles Bigham, Lord 
(b. 1840). an English judge, educated 
at Liverpool Institute, and also in 


Berlin and Paris. Called to the bar in 
1870, he rapidly acquired an' exten- 
sive practice, became leader of the 


Court (1897-1909) and president of 
the Probate, Divorce, and \dmiralty 
Division of the same court (1909-10). 
He has sat in parliament as a Con- 
servative (1895-97), and from 1904-8 
was president of the Railway and 
Canal Commission, He was president 
in 1912 of the commission appointed 
to enquire into the circumstances 
attending the loss of the s.s. Titanic, 

Mersina, a seaport in Asia Minor, 
36 m. S.W. of Adana, with which it 
is connected by rail. Has an exten- 
sive trade, and exports wool, cotton, 
fruit, cereals, and timber. Pop. 9000. 

Mertensia, a genus of hardy plants 
(order Boraglnacete). M, tnaritimat 
smooth GromweU or oyster plant, 
grows on the seashores in N. Britain. 

Merthyr-Tydvil, or Tydfil, a co. and 
pari, bor. and market tn. of Gla- 
morganshire. S. Wales, on the Taff, 
24 m. N.N.W. of Cardiff. It is the 
centre of the iron and steel industry 
of S. Wales, Nvith large coUiories 
adjacent. The ecclesiastical parish 
of Dowlais forms part of the borough 
{set Dowlais). Brewing and flannei- 
weaving are minor industries. M. 
returns two members to the House 
of Commons. It was made a county 
borough in 1907. Pop. (1911) 80,999. 

Merton, a vil, in Surrey and suburb 
of London, 8 m. S.W. of Westminster. 
Pop. (1911) 12,938. 

Morton, Walter dc (d. 1277 ), founder 
of Merton College, Oxford, in all pro- 
bability born at INIerton, Surrey. In 
12G1 he was made lord chancellor, and 
founded Merton, the first of our 
English colleges at Oxford (1264-74), 
when he became bishop of Rochester, 
and retained that see till his death 
three years later. Set Hobhouse, 
Walter de Merton, 1859, 

Merton College, Oxford, founded 
in 1283 by Walter do Merton (d. 1277), 
and the oldest college of its kind in 
Oxford. The original endowment 
was the income from the founder’s 
house and estate at Malden, Surrey, 
which went to the support of Oxford 
scholars. Since its establishment the 
college has undergone various changes. 
A considerable part of the buildings 
dates from the 13th century, and 
are among the most interesting in 
O^rford. 

Meru ; 1, A tn. in the dept, of 

Ol«e, France, 15 m. S. of Beauvais, 
and 25 m. N.N.W. of Paris. Manufs. 
toys, chess pieces and boards, etc. 
Pop. 5500. 2. A mountain in 

Masailand, German East Africa, 
lying 40 m. W.S.W. of Kilimanjaro. 
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Has an altitude of about 15,500 ft. 
and a surface orator. 

Meru, in Hindu mythology, a 
fa!)ulous mountain, tho abode of 
Vishnu. It is tho most sacred of all 
mytliical mountains, is supposed to 
stand at the centre of tho world, and 
is 80,000 leagues high. 

Merulidoe, a family of birds em- 
bracing the blackbirds, thrushes, 
dippers iCinclus), orioles (Oriolits), 
pittas {Pitta), rook-thrushes (Pclro- 
cincla), and other dentirostral genera. 
Mr. Vigors places this family between 
the Lanladto or shrikes, and tho 
SylviadiE or warblers. 

Morulius, a genus of fungi. M. 
Jacn/mans is the destructive fimgus 
which causes dry rot of timber. 

Morv, or Meru, a tn. and oasis of 
Turkestan, in the Transcaspian prov., 
Russian Central Asia, situated on the 
caravan road between Meshed and 
Bokhara, in the valley of the Murghab 
about 300 m. S.E. of Khiva. Over 
1470 sq. m. of the oasis are under 
cultivation, yielding plentiful crops of 
millet, rice, wheat, barley, and cotton. 
Tho majority of the inhabitants are 
Tekke Turcomans, but many Ar- 
menian merchants have taken up 
their abode in the modern city. The 
old town was originally founded by 
Alexander the Great, but having 
boon destroyed, it was rebuilt by 
Antiochus I., and received the name 
of Antiochia Marglana. The captive 
soldiers of Crassus were settled hero 
by Orodes. In after times it was one 
of tho four imperial cities of Klioras- 
san, and many of tho Persian 
monarchs made it their capital, but 
in 1786 it was taken and sacked by 
tho Usbeks, a blow from tlio effects of 
which it has never recovered. The 
sruTOunding country, which boars the 
name of Maroochnk, is celebrated for 
Its fruits, but the climate Is very hot 
and dri'. Tho ruins of the old town 
lie 18 m. N.E. of the present Russian 
city, which is fast becoming important 
owing to its strategic position. Tho 
country became Ru.ssian in 1883. 
Pop. of oasis 160,000: of tn. 0000. 

Mervillo, a tn. in tho dept, of Nord, 
France, at tho junction of tho Bourro 
Cunal with tho Lys, 8 m. S. of Hago- 
brouok and 20 m. IV. of Lille. It Is a 
well-built town and has important 
mannts. of damask, linen, and em- 
broideries; there arc also salt ro- 
linorics, breweries, and brick works. 
Pop. 7600. 

Merxom, a com. of Belgium, form- 
ing a N.E. suburb of Antwerp. Pop. 
15.000. 

Mtryon. Charles (1821-68), a noted 
French etcher, bom at Paris. His 
works ore ; ‘ Lo Pont du Change,’ 

‘ Absido dc Notre Dame ’ ‘ La Vielllo 
Moi-giie,' ' .Stryge,’ etc. Sec 'Wedmoro 


in Art Journal, 1881, and Burty'e 
Monoffraph, 1879. 

Meraig, n tn. in the Rlilne prov., 
Prussia, 22 m. S. of Troves. Has an 
ancient church and town hall. 
Manufs. woollens, terra-cotta, etc. 
Pop. 8340. 

Mesaba Mountains, a range In St, 
Louis CO., Minnesota, U.S..\., and 
one of the largest iron -producing 
districts of tho world, witli on annual 
output of about 12,000.000 tons. 

Mesague, a tn. in the prov. of Lecce, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Brindisi. Ex- 
ports olive oil, fruit, wine, etc. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Mesana, a tn. In Gujorat, India, 
40 m. N. by W. of Ahmadabad. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mesdag, Hendrik Wilhelm (1831- 
1905), a Dutch marine painter, bom 
at Groningen. Ho was a banker till 
1867, when he tOf>k up art seriously 
and studied under Alma Tadema and 
Roelofs at the Hague. He sot him- 
self to convey tho idea of immensity 
and boundless space in the sky and 
sea, representing water-inasos and 
motions most successfully. His 
pictures include : ' Fistiing Boats at 
Schevenlngen,’ ‘ Morning on tho 
Scheldt,’ ‘ In Peril,’ and numerous 
views of tho North Sea, and are to 
be seen at tho Luxembourg, Paris, 
and In tho Hague museums. 

Mesembryanthomum, or Fig Mari- 
gold, a genus of succulent plants witli 
thick fleshy leaves and brilliant 
flowers. Some species are hnlf-hardj' . 
in dry sunny positions. M. crusialtt- 
num, or Ice plant, is a trailing annual 
bearing white flowers in summer and 
frosted leaves and stems, A number 
of species of herbaceous and shrubby 
habits are grown in tho greenhouse. 

Meseritz, a tn. in Posen. Prussia, 
42 m. E. by S. of KUstrin. Pop. 
5975. „ , 

Meshoheriaks, a race of E. Russia, 
numbering about 160,000, 125,000 o( 
whom arc Mohammedans. They aye 
of Ugro-Finnlsh origin, and found in 
tho govermnonts of Orenbuig. Ufa. 
Penza, Kazan, Ryazan, Vyatka, 
Tambov, and Saratov. They arc 
cIoscl.v allied to tho Voguls and 
Bashkirs, and in many of the govern- 
ments have adopted Russian re- 
ligion. language, and customs. 

Meshed, Mushed, or Mash-had. a 
c.ap. of tho prov. of Khomssan. N.L- 
Persia, 195 m. N.W. of Herat, 
Afghanistan. It Is a walled city, 
situated in a fertile plain, and is 
famous for tho magnlllcont mauso- 
Icura of tho Imam Itiza, visited 
annually by pllgri/ns. Manufs, In- 
clude Bilks, velvets, ciirpcts, sliawls, 
worked metals, etc. Pop. about 

co.ooo. . 

Meshed All, or Nojof, a walled tn. of 
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Asiatio Turkey, In the vilayet of lord ■who held land of a superior lord, 
Bagdad. It contains the tomb of AU, but who granted away a part of it to 
and IB a place of Shiite piigrim.age. another person; in which case he was 
Mesitylene (1 ; 3 : 5, or symmetrical tenant to the superior, but lord or 
trtmethyl benzene, C,H,(CHi)i), an superior to his own grantee, 
aromatic hydrocarbon found in small Mesopotamia, (Gk. MetroiroTnao!, 
quantities in coal tar. It is best pro- from m'Vos, middle, mratior, river), 
pared by distilling acetone with sul- the laud between the two rivers, I’.e. 
phurioaold. kl. is a colourless, mobile, the Euphrates on the W. and the 
pleasant smelling liquid boiling at Tigris on the E. The district to which 
164'5° C. Treated ^vith concentrated the name is applied is rather loosely 
nitric acid It yields mono- and di- defined ; it refers to the whole river 
nltromesitylene, but mth dilute rdtrio country which stretches eastward 
acid it yields acids by the successive from K. Syria to the mountainous 
oxidation of the methyl groups. tract of country dividing Persia from 
Mesmer, Franz (or Frledrloh-Anton) the steppes and plains at the head of 
(1733-1815), founded animal mag- the Persian Gulf. With others it in- 
netism {g.v.), or mesmerism; gradu- eludes the whole of the country once 
ated M.D. at Vienna in 1766. About ruled by the Babylonian and Assyrian 
1772 he began, along with Father empires; strictly it may' be confined to 
Hell, to investigate the curative the district of the Turkish dominions 
powers of the magnet, and was led to In Asia which is known as El-Jezireh 
adopt the opinion that there exists a (Syriac Qazirtha, Island) from Samo- 
power similar to mognetism which sala (modem Samait) on the Eu- 
exerclses an extraordinary influence phrates to where that river up- 
on the human body. He published an proaches the Tigris above Bagdad at 
account of his discovery in 1775. In the point of the great wail, the so- 
1778 he went to Paris, where Ills called Median Wall, built like the 
system obtained the support of mem- Cflilnese Wall, as a protection against 
hers of the medical profession ; but the nomad tribes of the N. In this 
ho refused two offers, one of an annual narrower signifleaneo, the northern 
pension of 30,000 livres and the other portion is hill country (of the Taurus 
of 340,000 livres, to reveal Ids secret, Mts.), ■with fertile plains and valleys, 
and this Induced the goverameut to watered by the Belikli till its con- 
appoint a commission, whose report fluence with the Euphrates ; then 
was unfavourahle. He now fell into follows, southward, an undulating 
• disrepute, retired to Meersburg, and fertile plain with a distinct mountain 
gjent the rest of his life in obscurity, chain, Slnjar, lying E. and W., and 
&o Life by Kerner, 1866. finally an arid steppe country reach- 

Mesmerfam, see Htpnotism. ing to the alluvial soil and the net- 

Mesne (middle, intermediate): work of ancient canals and river 
Mesne profits. In law, the profits re- system that formed the centre of 
ceived by a tenant in possession dur- ancient Babylonia. The northern 
Ing the period lor which he has wrong- parts of M. are covered with the 
fuUy kept the lessor out of possession, mounds which mark the sites of 
In actions for the recovery of land by ancient towns still unexplored; the 
a landlord against a tenant whose steppe-land is the home of the nomad 
term has expired, or has been duly Arab tribes, known as Shammar, who 
determined by a notice to quit, or moved here from Central Arabia in 
against persons claiming possession the 16th century when the Ottoman 
under such tenant, a claim lor mesne Turks conquered the country. The 
profits may, by the rules of the building of the Bagdad Railway, and 
Supremo Court, be Joined on a the irrigation scheme, under the 
specially endorsed writ under Order direction of Sir William Willcocks, 
XIV. together with the liquidated may do much for the country, though 
claim lor possession, the merit of the the disruption of the Turkish empire 
procedure under tlvis order being has prevented any real advance. A 
that it is both summary and speedy, letter of an Egs-ptian lieutenant of 
and the defendant, unless he has some Thothmes I. of Egypt speaks of 
sort of defence, will only get leave to A'aftarin in the late 16th century n.o., 
defend the action at all on terms, as, thus giving the earliest Semitic name 
for example, by giving security. of a district somewhere on the 
Afesne process, in law, that part of Eupluates or beyond. This name 
the proceedings in a suit which inter- occurs again as the place whence 
venes between the original process or came a wife lor Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 10). 
■writ of the final issue, and which Horran (Carrhee) is closely connected 
Issues pending the suit on some col- with the early history of Abraham, 
lateral matter. It is sometimes used This history, however, goes far back 
to denote the whole process which beyond these dates. We know from 
issues prior to actual execution. inscriptions that an early Babylonian 
3Iesne lord, in the feudal system, a king, Zugal-zaggisi, spread his king- 
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dom through M. as far as the Meditet^ 
ranean. How the Semitic invasions of 
the third millennium reached Baby- 
lonia is not certain. It is possible that 
one wave came down Bom the hf. 
through M. and caused the earliest 
building of the so-called Median Wall. 
The N. Babylonian king, Sargon of 
Akkad (Agade), somewhere during 
the third millennium reduced M. in 
his relations with the W., and must 
have brought much cultivation and 
trade intercourse to the country. 
About this time, too, wo hear of the 
Amurru (Amorites) of N. Syria., 

It seems that in face of this immi- 
gration Khammurabi, or Hammurabi, 
the author of the great Babylonian 
code of laws, occupied M., and was 
suzerain in ASshm- (Asssrria), which 
now becomes prominent. Later the 
Amorites, evidently from N. Syria, 
gave way before a northern, prohably 
Hittitc, movement. About 17S0 B.C. 
the Babylonians wei'c invaded by the 
Kassites from Elam, the mountainous 
district on their eastern border, and 
lost their western and northern 
dominions, allowing also the rise of 
As.syria, whose cldef city was at 
Calah (Nlmrud), on the eastern border 
of M. AnoUier state also come.s into 
prominence — that of Mitanni, whoso 
power extended to Assyria. It acted 
as a buffer-state between Egypt and 
Assyria, lying as it did across the 
north-western parts of M. and barring 
the way to the road through Palestine 
to Egf-pt. Through the long epoch of 
the rise of the Assj-rian empire, iritli 
its periods of unciuestioned supremacy, 
decline, and recovery, M. was at the 
mercy of thp warring powers, its kings 
’ ■ ‘^'mes 

•I.. 
ind 
II-. 
' of 

the N. Syrian and Israelite princes. 
Colonics of Assyrians were then 
settled in M. In 73!> B.c. Tigiath- 
pileser HI. of Assyria was ncioiow- 
ledged supremo from Babylonia to 
the Mediterranean. Under his rule. 
Ills dominions were strictly- organised, 
and a strong central government was 
established. He broke the Hittitc 
power in North M. and in Armenia. 
The powerful empire of Esar-haddon. 
CSO, crumbled before the irruption of 
the Modes who sacked Nineveh in 
COG. For the fall of the Jledian empire 
and the rise of Cyrus, see Pkksia. 
The establishment of the Selcueid 
kingdoms after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great brought many Greek 
settlements. Islam and the founding 
of the caliphate of Bagdad brought a 
new culture, and the llnol period, tlint 
of tlic Ottoman Tories and the in- 
corporation of M. in the Turkish 


empire to which it has since belonged, 
dates from 151G. 

Mesozoa, a group of lowly animal 
organisms intermediate between the 
Protozoa or unicellular organisms, 
and the Metazoa, or those of manv- 
ceUed structures. The best known 
types are the family- Dicyemidte, 
which are ciliated thread-like organ- 
isms found parasitic in the kidneys of 
cuttleflsli. 

Mesozoic, a subdivision of geo- 
logical time, between the Palmozoio 
and the Cainozoic, and it includes the 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
systems, which cover much of Eng- 
land. France, N. Germany, the Alps, 
and the western states of America. 
The M. ages appear to have been un- 
broken by- volcanic eruptions, and in 
this respect as well as in their fauna 
and Horn, differ from the Palaeozoic 
ages. Cycads and conifers repre- 
sented the early- M. flora, and later, 
monocotyledons flourished. In the 
animal world great changes took 
place. Brachiopods diminished in 
number, as also did the Crinoids, while 
the Echinoderms, as represented by 
the Ui-chins, occupied a prominent 
position. The Ammonites tvero tlio 
typical M. cephalopoda, and the 
variety and abundance of reptilian 
life constitutes a remarkable fenture 
of the life of the period. The first 
mammals made their appearance in 
marsupial forms during the M. lime,, 
and the first species of bird, Jrc/i(ra- 
ptcryx macrura, bus been found in tiio 
Jurassic rooks of Germany. 

Mespilus, a genus of hardy decidu- 
ous trees (order Rosace®), usually 
Incorporatod with the genus I’l/rus. 
Besides M. gcrmanica, the Common 
Medlar (g.r.), i1/. smiihii with large 
white flowers is sometimes grown. 

Mess (O.Fr. ni&s.modernjnc/s.dlsii). 
in its original meaning, a portion of 
food, or provision of food for a party 
for one meal. It was especially- applied 
in early- times to more or less liquid 
food, such as porridge, soup, or brotli 
(cf. the biblical * mess of pottage ■)• 
The term is now used of n company 
of persons who sit at meals together, 
especially of tho members of an 
oillcial or professional body. At one 
time tho number In a M. was usually 
a small group of about four, seated at 
one table and sharing the same dishes. 
In the Inns of Court, parties of four 
benchers or four students are .“till 
conunon, but in the naval or mili- 
tary servloo tho nnmbcr in a M. i-' 
considerably- larger, consisting of tlw 
parties into yvhich a ship's company 
or a regiment Is divided for meals. 
Jlost ships in tho British navy have 
tho oillcers’ or ward-room M.. the 
junior oillcers’ M., and the warrant- 
oflicers’ M. Tho admiral and the 
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captain xisually take their meals 
alone. Similarly in the army there 
are officers' and sergeants' Ms., and 
separate ils. tor the men. The M. is 
generally managed hy a committee ol 
officers and supported hy the Joints 
BubBcriptiona of members, supple- 
mented by a small yearly allowance 
from the government. The rank and 
file pay at a rate of under 3s. a week, 
and the officers more in proportion, 
receiving lor this groceries, vegetables, 
crockery, etc., in addition to their 
free daily rations of bread and meat, 
at least two-thirds of which must be 
taken up by the men, while a money 
allowance may be granted instead of 
the remaining third and pa ■ • ' - 
the M. fund. Officers are not 
to take up any fixed portion < 
rations if they prefer to ha 
money allowance. There is 
a small monthly subscription for 
newspapers, magarines, and wash- 
ing. There are trained cooks, but 
one of the men is chosen each day 
to lielp in setting the table and 
serving the food and os general 
assistant. Breakfast, lunch, tea, and 
dinner are all served in the barracks. 
The M. hiUs are paid every month, 
but if extras, such as Avine. beer, or 
cigars are desired from the canteen, 
they ore paid for at the time. Married 
men are allowed to dine at home, and 
there are sometimes certain exemp- 
tions for others. The senior officer 
present is responsible for the disci- 
pline. Billiard, smoking, and read- 
ing rooms are often attached to the M- 
house, as well as the ‘ common room ' 
or dining-hall, kitchen, and cellars. 

Messageries Maritimes, the chief 
passenger steamship line in France, 
with headquarters at JIarseilles, and 
London offices at 97 Cannon Street, 
E.G. It possesses a fleet of sixty-flve 
steamers, aggregating 293,609 tons. 
It trades u-lth the Levant and Black 
Sea; carries mails to Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, India, Cliina, and 
Spain, and includes a service to Aus- 
tralia, and S. America, and the S.E. 
CO.'S St of Africa. 

Messala. or Messalla, the name of a 
distinguished family <M the Valeria 
gens at Rome. The first who bore the 
name of Messala was M. Valerius 
Maorimus Cormnus Messala, consul 


M. Valerius Corvinus. He fought on 
tlie republican side at the battle of 
Philippi (12 B.C.), ■ 
pardoned by the 
came one of the 

friends of Augustus. He was oonsnl 
31 B.C., and proconsul of Aquitanla 


28, 27. He died about 3 B.C.-3. A.D. 
M. was a patron of learning, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a gram- 
marian, and an orator ; but none of 
his works are extant. His friendship 
for Horace and his intimacy with 
Tibullus are weU kno^vn. In the 
elegies of the latter poet the name of 
M. is continually introduced. Of M.’a 
many works — oratorical, historical, 
grammatieai, and poetical — some of 
the titles alone remain. Yet a vague 
estimate ol his literary merit may be 
formed from the testimonies of bis 
contemporaries and successors. 

Msssaiina, Valeria, the daughter ol 
Marcus Valerius Messala Barbatus, 
— j jjjg Roman emperor, 

5man infamous for her 
her avarice, and tl;c 
ioh she perpetrated, 

. itage ol the weakness 

and stupidity of the emperor, and 
exercising an unbounded empire over 
him, she played the adulteress with- 
outrestraint.and unrelentingly caused 
all to be put to death who stood in the 
way ol her unhallowed gratifications. 
The best blood of Rome flowed at her 
pleasure. Among her victims were 
the daughters ol Germanious and 
Drusus, Justus Catonius, M. Vinoius, 
Valerius Asiatious, and her con- 
federate Polybius. She went so far in 
vice os to offer her charms for sale 
like a common prostitute, and at lost, 
during a temporary absence ot the 
emperor at Ostia (48 a.d.), she pub- 
licly married one of her favomltes, 
C. Silins, upon which Narcissus, one 
of the emperor’s freedmen, repre- 
sented to him that M. was aiming at 
his destruction, and received orders 
for her execution. She was put to 
death by Enodus, a tribune of the 
guards, in the gardens of LucuUus, 
48 A.D. Her name has become a 
by-word for crime and lust. 

Messapii, see Apuiaa. 

Mossene, cap. of Messenia in Greece, 
founded by Epaminondos in 369 n.o. 
As it was erected as a check to the 
power of Sparta, it was made ol great 
strength. Pausanius describes it. 
Now occupied by village of Mauro- 
mati. 

Messengers, King’s or Queen’s, are 
officers of the British government, 
who are appointed or held in readi- 

to carry official despatches, both 

.ome and abroad. They are em- 
'cd under the secretaries ol state, 
‘ossenia, a country of ancient 
^e, was bounded on the E. by 
Laoonioa, on the N. hy Elis and 
Arcadia, and was surrounded by the 
■ ■ * ■ ■■ the western and southern sides, 
s separated from Laconica by 
onntaln chain of Taygetus, and 
from Elis and Arcadia hy the R, 
Neda and the high land which runs 
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between the bed of the Xeda and the Messina, a city of Sicily cap of 
sources of Pamisus. M. la described the prov. Messina, on the Strait of 
by Pansanias as the most fertile Messina, about 8 m. N.N.W. of 
province in the Peloponnesus. The Reggio. Formerly a beautiful and 
western part of M. is drained by flourishing citv, it was totally de- 
the R. Pamisus, which rises in the stroyed in 1908 by an earthquake, 
mountains between Arcadia and M., causing the loss of 96,000 liv'es, a 
and flows southward into the Mes- total never exceeded since the Syrian 
seniau bay (Gulf of Koroni). The earthquake of 526 a.d., in which 
basin of the Pamisus is divided into 120,000 persons perished. Its 
two distinct parts. The upper part, original name was Zanclo (ZdiyicXor or 
usually called the plain of Steny- Zoy/cXoi-, the Sicilian equivalent of 
cldrus, is of small extentand moderate the Greek Zpfcai or). The harbour is 
fertility, but the lower part S. of one of the best in the world, and not 
Itlidme is an extensive plain, cele- being damaged by the earthquake, 
brated in ancient times for its great still carries on an extensive trade, the 
fertility, whence it was frequently chief exports being oranges and 
called Afacaria, or the ' Blessed.’ The lemons. Of the university only the 
western part of M. is diversified by law faculty has been reopened, but 
hills and valleys, but contains no high the valuable Greek MSS., which were 
mountains. The chief towns on the in the library, have been saved, as 
western coast wore Pylos and Mo- well as some of the treasures of the 
thdnc, or Methdno (Modon). The bay mnseo. The cathedral, which dated 
of Pylos (Navarino), which is pro- back to the Norman period, was 
tcctod from the swell of the sea by the almost totally destroyed, but the 
Island of Sphaoteria (Sphagia), is the statue of Don John of Austria, in the 
best harbour in the Peloponnesus. The Corso Cavour, still remains. Before 
only town inland of any importance the earthquake, M. and the noigh- 
was Messeue, at the foot of Mt. bonring villages had a population of 
Ithome, on the summit of which was 167,000 ; it now stands at about 
the citadel. The country is now a 80,000. It has, however,- been re- 
province of Greece, and produces solved to rebuild the totm on its 
fruit In abundance. Pop. 128,000. former site. M. was founded by 
Messenius, Johan (c. 1579-1636), a pirates from Ciunaj in the 8th con- 
Swedlsh historian and dramatic tury B.C. During the Punic wars It 
author. The Emperor Rodolpho made was a Roman naval station. In 1072 
him poela Cassarcus, and ho became the Normans expelled the Saracens 
professor of law at Upsala Univer- who had held possession for over 250 
sity(1609). He was imprisoned (1016) years. A little over a century later M. 
on a charge of treasonable corre- belonged to the house of Hohen- 
spondence -with the Jesuits. His olilcf staufen, under the Emperor Henry 
historical work, Scandia niustrala, VI., and in 1282 it passed to Spain, 
was -written in confinement. Other who held po.ssession until 1713. Great 
works were: Chronicon cpiscoporum damage was done to the city in 1848, 
per Sueciam . . . (1011), and the when it -was taken by the Neapolitan 
— j V--— troops, after a flerco bombardment of 
. ■ five days. The city was visited by a 

JJ.. . . plague in 1743, when 40,000 pcoplo 

Lexicon ofver ramnJeunnige Sven^ka were carried off, and it has also suf- 
3fda. fered severely from cartliquakcsi the 

Messenius, Arnold Johan (1608-51), most disastrous occurring in 1908, 
a son of Johan 51., was historiographer which destroyed the city and in- 
to Cliristina of Sweden (1040), and volved a loss of 70.000 lives, 
ennobled (1647). Arnold and lus son Messina, Antonello da, or Antonollo 
were executed for writing a libel on d’Antonio (Degli Antony) (c. 1414- 
tho royal family. See Anecdotes de c. 1493), an Italian painter, a son of 
Sitide (the Hnprue), 1710. the architect and painter, Salvadoro 

Messiah (Gk. iU<r<r!ac, Aram, dl Antonio. He Is supposed to have 
Mlsliiha, anolntcd=Gk. Xpitn-os), a learnt from Van Eyck tlio secret of 
title applied to Jesus as fulfilling Ibo painting in oils and to have Intro- 
long-continued hope of the Jews for duced tho art into Italy (c. 1400). 
a deliverer. Tho messianic Idea was His works include historical religious 
of comparatively late development subjects and portraits. In San Grc- 
among the Hebrews, and in its Inter gorio at Jlesslna is his triptych of tlio 
form dates only from tho Exile. Virgin and Child, between St. Gregory 
Before tlifo, tho Messiah was regarded and St. Benedict (1473). Tho London 
as purely human. See Drummond's National Gallery contains his ' Sai- 
Jeimsh Messiah, 1877 : and Stanton’s vator JIundl ’ (1465)nnd otherworks. 
Jewish and Christian MTessiah, 1886. See Moyer, Kunstlcr-Lexlkon ; Lanri, 
Bee also Jkws, and tho artlolo In History of Painting in Italy and Lnets 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. of the Early Flemish Painters. 
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Messina, Strait ol {ancient Mamer- 
iinum Freium), separates Sicily Iroin 
Italy, ana has a length ol 24 m. with 
a breadth varying from 21 m. to 1 2 m. 
Here are to be found the Scylla 
and Charyhdla of Greek mythology, 
the former a rook off the small town 
of SoyUa, the latter a rapid or whirl- 
pool In front of the harbour of M. 

Messuage, a legal term signifying a 
dwelling-house and appurtenances, 
that is, the ground attached thereto. 

Mestre, a tn. Italy in the prov. of 
Venice, situated on a lagoon 6 m. N.W. 
of the city of that name. Pop. 12,000. 

Meta, a river of Ckilombia, S. 
America, which rises in the Sumapaz 
glacier, 40 m. S. of Bogota. It flows 
N.E. to the Orinoco, after a course of 
about 050 m. 

Metabolism, the chemical changes 
of living matter, denotes the pro- 
cesses of growth (anabolism) and 
waste (ratabolism) in the proto- 
plasmic material of the living ceil. 
Thus it will bo dealt with fully under 
Physiology. See also Biology. 

Metaliography, see Metalujhgt. 

Metallurgy, regarded sometimes as 
a branch of applied chemistry, deals 
with the study of the processes of 
extracting metals from their ores, 
and their preparation in a suitable 
state for the various manufacturing 
processes. Only a few metals occur 
native, the majority being found in 
combination with other substances. 
An ore Is any mineral substance con- 
taining enough metal to pay for 
extraction. The ores raised to the 
surface are usually mixed with 
‘ gangue ’ or earthy materials, from 
rrhich they arc separated as much as 
possible by mechanical operations, 
such as crushing, sorting, washing, 
etc. Before smelting, some ores are 
further prepared by calcination 
(simple heating) or roasting (heating 
in a current of air), when volatile 
matter is driven off, carbonates are 
decomposed to oxides, and sulphides 
are decomposed rvith ' 
of oxides and sulphab 
pared ore is smelted in 
lined with are-resisting 
suitable flux being used to combine 
with the ‘ gangue ’ or ‘ veinstuff ' to 
form a slag which may be run off from 
the metal. For acid ores, t.e. ores 
having a siliceous gangue, lime, 
alumina, fluorspar, etc., are used as 
flaxes, while for basic ores, i.e. ores 
with a gangue containing lime or 
sunilar infusible substances, quartz, 
fluorspar, or clay are the fluxes used. 
The slag formed is ' acid ’ or ‘ basic,’ 
according as it respectively contains 
excess of silica or of oxide. The smelt- 
ing operation is a process of reduction, 
the oxide in combination with the 
metal being removed by the action of 


tho reducing agents, tho chief of 
which are carbon, carbon monoxide, 
and sometimes metals. In some 
operations (e.g. copper and nickel 
smelting^) the metal is first ohtainod as 
a sulphide, called a ' regulus ’ or 
‘ matte,’ which is subsequently par- 
tially oxidised and finally treated 
with unchanged sulphides, when the 
sulphur is removed and the metal 
obtained. The metals zinc and 
mercury being very volatile, are ob- 
tained by dLstillatlon, while arsenic is 
obtained by a process of sublimation. 
The term ’ liquation ' is applied to the 
removal of an easily fuslhle metal from 
a mixture of metals which do not 
alloy, or from a less easily fusible 
gangue, by simple heating. ‘ Soorifl- 
cation ’ is tho roasting of an alloy in 
order to remove the more easily 
oxidisable metal. The alloy, say lead 
and silver, is melted in an oxidising 
atmosphere. Litharge Is formed as 
a slag on tho surface and is removed, 
the operation proceeding until only 
the silver is left. ‘ Cnpellation ’ is a 
similar operation, base metals being 
removed from gold and silver by 
oxidation and solution in oxide of 
lead. The operation is carried out on 
a hearth ol absorbent material (bono 
ash), which absorbs the fused oxido 
but leaves tlie metal. Some metals 
unite with mercury to form amal- 
gams. Thus gold and silver are ex- 
tracted from their ores by treating 
the crushed ore with mercury. This 
is the ‘ amalgamation ’ process, tho 
metal being obtained from the 
amalgam hy distilling off the mer- 
cury, Some metals, e.g. aiuminium, 
are obtained from tlieir ores by elec- 
trolytic methods, while others are ex- 
tracted by the ‘ wet way,' as in the 
cyanide process for gold and the wet 
copper extraction process. For the 
various purposes in the arts, it is 
necessary to know the behaviour of 
the metal under stress of various 
kinds, i.e. whether or not it is 

' or tenacioxLS. The 

•nd electrical con- 
■ lat importance, and 
inuto traces of im- 
purities influence these properties to 
a great extent. Thus the variations 
in rvrought iron, oast Iron, and steel 
can be ascribed to the variation in tho 
amount of carbon up to 3 per cent. 
Then, again, the prosenoo of a small 
quantity of nickel or tungsten in a 
steel makes It snflaoiently hard to bo 
used for armour plates. The in- 
fluence of temperature in the working 
of the metals cannot be overlooked, 
and since the application of accurate 
methods of determining Wgh furnace 
temperatures, a great advance has 
been made. Of recent date Is tho 
microscopic investigation of metals 
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and alloys, and the study has ex- sodium. (6) Thermal furnace -ivilh 

■■ ■ ' — ■■ cehanieal fused material. — Hero the heat i« 

valuable ?renerated by the resistance of the 
: tempera- furnace charge to the electric current. 

ring. Of this typo are the Hdronlt and 
Eij:ctro - MET.MxuKGT. — In its Keller fm-naces for the manufacture 
uide.st son.se, the term electro- of steel. In the former, two large 
metallurgy includes the processes of electrodes pass through the roof of 
electro-extraction, refining, and plat- the furnace on to a basic-lined 
ing, and in dealing with the subject, hearth. An alternating current of 
the different sub-sections will be 4000 amperes and 110 volts is used, 
treated under special designations, and the intensity of the cxirrent pass- 
such as electro-smelting, electro- ing through the bath is regulated by 
plating, etc. increasing or decreasing the width of 

Electro-smelting. — Electric smelt- the air-gap between the slag lino and 
ing furnaces msed in metallurgical tho electrodes. Phosphorus is pro- 
operations may be divided into three duced on a largo scale by tlie use of 
main type.s : viz. (1) Induction fur- this class of furnace, by the heating 
naces ; (2) Resistance furnaces ; (3) of phosphoric acid and coke. Crude. 
Arc furnaces. calcium phosphate mixed with sand 

ID.The induction furnace is u.sed may be used, when the phosphoru.s 
for purposes of melting as distinct distils off through a flue and the lime 
from smelting, f.e. for melting down and other bases are tapped off as 
mixtures of different metals rather slag. Of late years a considerable in- 
than for extracting metals from their dustry has been set up in tho mnmi- 
ores. The furnace consists of a large facture of calcimn carbide. A mi.K- 
crucible in which the metal is iieated ture of lime and excess of coke du-t 
out of contact uith any electrodes, is heated up in furnaces of the abovo 
whereby oxidation Is practically typo by an alternating current, 
negligible, since there is no action of Calcium carbide is formed according 
furnace gases. Tho Kjellin furnace to the equatiou CaO-(-3C=CnCi-i-CO. 
is of this tsTie, and is used for making (c) Electrolytic furnace. — In this 
steel. It consists of a primary coil of type of resistance furnace, the fused 
insulated copper wire wound round compound is electrolysed. A con- 
an insulated core, to wiiich is do- timious current is employed and tho 
livered a strong alternating current metal is liberated at tlio negatire 
of 90 amperes at 3000 volts. An pole. The preparation of aluminium 
Induced current of 3000 amperes and is tho most important application of 
7 volts is set up in tlie annular crucible this furnace. Tlie furnnee con-sists of 
or hearth of tho furnace containing a metal case lined with carbon or 
tho steel and wliloh forms the alumina, tho latter for preference, 
secondary. Any grade of steel can having a large carbon positive pole 
1)0 produced from UT to 0'5 per cent, inserted at the top and an iron or 
or more of cafbon. carbon plate at tiic l)ottom, which Is 

(2) Ilesislance furnaces are of many connected to the negative pole of the 
types, and can bo u.scd as smelting dynamo. Molten cryolite is u.^ed in 
or melting furnaces by a variation in the bath and alumina is constantly 
tho construction. The electrolytic added. Tho alumina is electrolysed, 
furnace may bo regarded ns a modi- aluminium being run off j)criodicnlly 
ficution of the resistance furnnee, from tho bottom of the bath, wl)ilo 
where, in addition to tho heating oxygen is deposited on tho carbon 
effect of tho current, there is also anode, which is thus gradually burnt 
elcctroly.sis. (a) Internal core furnace, away, forming carijon monoxide. A 
— In this furnace is laid a continuous current of 5 or 7 volts la used and tlie 
core of coke between two carl)on action is continuous. Magnesium b 
electrodes, and around this core is now obtained in a similar manner by 
placed the material to be heated, tho electrolysis of caruallite, tlie 
(larboruudum is made by tho use of natural double clilorldo of magne.sium 
this type of rc.sistanco furnace. Sand and potassium. Sodium and pota.s- 
and finely broken coko are mixed sium are also made by clectrolytie 
with salt and sawdust and packed methods. (Fortho Ca.stnerprocoss,scc 
round tiie core, a current of 200 volts EutcriTiO-ciiK.uiSTnr.) 
being used, which is gradually re- (3) Arc furnaces. — By the uso of a 
duced to 80 volts during some thirty small electric furnace, Mols.san was 
hours. Silicon carbide is formed succc-ssful In fusing such substances 
around the core, tvhicli is converted n.s lime and in preparing siieoimen-* 
into graphite. This typo of furnnee of tliu more difllcullly reduciblo 
is also XLsed for tho production of metals, such ns chromluni, cnlclnm. 
graphite, and with modifications of etc. By placing the matcriat to bo 
tho proce.ss, for carbon bisulpliido and treated In a hollow tube of carbon at 
the cyanides of potassium and right angles to the electrodes, ho 
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made the furnace TcverhcTatory, and 
by a suitably disposed magnet the 
electric arc co\dd be deflected on to 
the material. The type of arc furnace 
now used for melting steel is the 
Stassano furnace, which revolves 
round an axis inclined about 7* to 
the vertical, and is lined with mag- 
nesia brick. Three electrodes meet 
nearly in the centre of the furnace, 
ttieir distance apart being regulated 


similar type of furnace, the volatilised 
metal being condensed In suitable 
chambers. In all these furnaces, elec- 
tric energy replaces the coal, coke, or 
gas required for heating. In countries 
where fuel is cheap, electric furnaces 
are not commercially employed owing 
to the increased cost of production. 
Where water-power is available (as 
at Niagara, nitrogen fixation plant), 
however, the electro-chemical in- 
dustries can be pursued at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

Electric wetding . — There are three 
principal processes of ^ectric weld- 
ing • U) That in which the metal is 
heated by incandescence, as in the 
EUhu Thompson process. The two 
pieces to be united are connected 
with opposite poles of powerful cur- 
rent, and then brought into contact. 
Since the siirfaces ore uneven, con- 
tact only occurs at a few points, and 
the current (about 10,000 amperes 
per sq. inch of sectional area at the 
joint) is conducted through a re- 
stricted area. Hence these parts 
are raised to incandescence, and 
becoming softened can be pressed 
together. The stirrounding sur- 
faces become superficially oxidised, 
and are thus covered by an inferior 
conductor, with the result that the 
whole mass is raised to the necessary 
welding temperature due to the 
added resistance fn the path of the 
current. (2) The Burton liquid forge 
type, In which the metal to be heated 
Is connected to the negative pole of 
a generator (current llfl volts), and 
is then plunged into a lead-lined vat 
(the lead connected with the posi- 
tive pole) containing ■ 
acid or suitable salii 
powerful current pass 
bath from the lead 
immersed metal, which becomes 
covered with bubbles of hydrogen. 
The resistance of the metal surface 
covered ^vith hydrogen is so great 
that the metal is rapidly raised to 
welding heat, and may be removed 
and ^velded in the usual way on the 
anvil, or may be treated for anneal- 
ing or bending. (3) That in which 
the electric arc is used for heating. 
In the * Bemados * process the 
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surfaces to be welded arc placed 
together and both are connected to 
the positive pole of a generator giving 
a current of about 120 volts. The 
negative pole is a rod of carbon 
which, held by insulated tongs, is 
brought into contact \vith the sur- 
faces. On \vithdrawing the carbon 
an electric arc about 21 in. in length 
la formed, which, directed on to the 
surfaces, burns them together as 
in autogenous soldering. In the 
* Tereiner ’ process the arc is de- 
flected by the use of a powerful 
electro -magnet, the whole arrange- 
ment forming a kind of electric 
blowpipe. 

Electric annealing . — Annealing of 
hardened steel plates, such as Har- 
veyised steel armour plates, is often 
necessary locally for riveting pur- 
poses. This is done by placing a 
couple of copper plates, one on each 
side of the plate, and sendit^ a 
current between them and hence 
through the stretch of plate between. 
A current of 3000-6000 amperes at 
4 volts is used, and thus a small 
patch of steel plate is raised to red- 
ness. The current is then slowly 
reduced, and the plate slowly cooled, 
when the steel is found to be suffi- 
ciently softened to bo workable. 

Electro - refining. — In the short 
space allotted to this article it ^vilj 
not be possible to allude to more 
than one example, viz., the electro- 
refining of copper. The arrange- 
ment of the baths and the current 
volume employed varies for different 
refineries. The current volume 
generally used is from 10-15 amperes 
per sq. ft. The solution employed 
as electrolyte contains about 2 lbs. 
of copper sulphate and 4 to 10 ozs. 
of sulphuric acid in each gallon of 
water. The anode is of crude copper 
and the cathode plate is of pure 
sheet copper, which is first black- 
leaded to prevent the precipitated 
metal from sticking. The electrodes 
are placed about li to 2 in. apart, 
and the baths are arranged generally 
on the multiple system, on an in- 
clined floor (vats in teri’ace form), in 
order to obtain a circulation of the 
solution, by siphoning. 

: the emTent, the crude 
gradually dissolved and 
in the pure state upon 
the withode. The impurities fall to 
the bottom of the bath, and these 
slimes which collect there are treated 
further for precious metals. Tins 
forms no small part of the profit of 
the method. The pure copper is put 
on the market as electro-deposited 
plate and is the purest copper knouTi. 

The term ' eicctro-deposition * is 
applied to work which necessitates 
the deposition of metals by means 
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ol the electric crurents, and includes 
eieotro-plating and electro -tj-pins. 
Electro-deposition udli, therefore, 
be brief!}’ treated under these two 
heads. 

Electroplating Is the term applied 
to the covering of base metals by 
thin films of a nobler metal for the 
sake of appearance or for a high 
lustre. For plating it is essential 
that perfect cleanliness be insisted 
upon, and special care bo taken in 
the preparation ol the electro -plat- 
ing solution. Solution must also 
be kept moving In order to keep it 
of uniform density and strength. 
This is done by the use of paddles, 
by slowly moving electrodes, or by 
allowing the solution to trickle 
through a series of vats arranged in 
terrace form. 

For ‘ copper ’ plating a solution of 
copper sulphate, as described In 
‘ Electro -refining,’ is used. The 
solution la contained generally in 
lead-lined wooden vats. With a 
current density of 10-15 amperes 
per sq. ft. a good regulino copper 
surface is obsained on the article 
wldch forms the cathode. For 
coppering metals such as iron, zinc, 
etc., which are strongly eleotro- 
positlvo, the acid solution of copper 
sulphate cannot bo used. The solu- 
tion used must be alkaline, and may 
be made up by adding concentrated 
a mm onia to copper sulphate solution 
until the precipitate formed just 
dissolves. Potassium cyanide solu- 
tion is then added until the solution 
is decolorised, and about half as 
much cyanide as was used added in 
excess. The solution is then diluted 
about half, and may then bo used 
for the metals named. When covered 
■ with a thin deposit, the work may bo 
transferred after wasldng to the 
ordinary acidulated bath to obtain 
a further deposit. 

The deposition of copper on parts 
only of ornamental work is called 
■ parcel-coppering.’ The ornamental 
work Is generally of brass. The brass 
Is first cleaned in hot potash solution, 
after pohsfi/ng, and then passed 
through solution ol potassium 
cyanide. The work designed to 
escape deposition is painted }vlth 
asphaltum or other varnish, and 
when dry Is passed through nitric 
acid. After swilling it is transferred 
to the coppering vat, and the current 
passed for about two hours. The 
work Is washed after removal from 
the vat, dried, the varnish removed 
by turpentine, which is in turn 
removed by potash, and finished by 
scratch-brushing, polishing, and lac- 
quering. 

For electro-plating articles with 
gold or silver, solutions of the double 
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cyanide of the noble metal and 
potassium are used. Care must bo 
taken in regard to the purity of the 
materials, and for ‘ parcel ’ work 
only the best copal varnish must bo 
used for ‘ stopping off,’ since asphal- 
tum is affected by cyanide solutions. 

‘ Nickel ’ deposits are of extreme 
value owing to the fine polish which 
can bo imparted to it, and also 
because of its extreme durability. 
The solution used is neutral nickel - 
ammonliun-sulphate (12 oz. to 1 gal. 
of water). Tho work to bo plated 
must be scrupulously clean, and 
highly poh'shed before entering the 
bath. ■ Striking ’ is generally re- 
sorted to in order to start deposition, 
f.c. the surface is coated rapidly 
(using a fairly high potential dif- 
ference of about G volts) in order 
to prevent O3ddation. This operation 
only obtains for a moment, other- 
wise tho deposit becomes powdery. 
A current density of some 4 amperes 
per sq. ft. Is then employed for tluee 
to five hours. 

Electro-typing has for Its object 
the production of tho exact facsiinllo 
of any article having an irregular 
surface, such ns an engraved plate, 
a forme of set-up typo, a medal, 
statue, or bust. In all cases a 
reversed mould Is first obtained, and 
upon this the copper is cleotro- 
lytically deposited to tho required 
thickness. Tho reversed cast Is 
generally obtained by use of mould- 
ing materials such as gutta-percha, 
bces’-wax, sealing-wax, etc. For 
copying engraved steel plates, etc., 
a mixture of tho following compo- 
sition is used : Bccs’-wax, Venice 
turpentine, and plumbago in tho 
proportions of 85, 13, and 2 parts 
respectively by weight. Tho method 
of preparing and olcctro-t}’plng 
■ formes ’ of type will now bo shortly 
outlined. The typo, after being set 
up and corrected, is held in place in 
a strong WTOught-lron chase. The 
type Is made with a fair amount of 
bevel so that a better impression Is 
given to tho wax. All spaces 
between tho letters should bo 'type 
high,’ ns should also wood blocks, 
it present. If these are low the 
' formo ’ Is ' floated ’ or filled In with 
plaster of Paris, 'rho surface of tho, 
‘ formo ’ Is then thoroughly cleaned 
with potash solution, followed by 
water or benzine, and rvhdn dry. Is 
blncklcadcd carefully. Tho wax 
composition for taking tho Impression 
Is that formulated above, and Is 
run Into a cast-iron moulding bo.v. 
Tho surface of tho composition Is 
freed from bubbles with n hot Iron 
rod, and tho smooth surface Is then 
dusted with plumbago. An Imprc.^- 
sion of tho • formo ' In tho wax Is 
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then made by means ol either a 
hydrauUo or toggle press. tVheu the 
ImptesBlon has been made, excess of 
wax Is cut away, and the ' forme ’ 
Is raised from the wax vertically. 
The Impression Is then carefully 
trimmed with building tools, and 
then coated with blacklead. Elec- 
trical coimectlon is made by embed- 
ding a framework of warm copper- 
wire round the wax edge of the 
mould, and then blackleading the 
surface of the wire. The mould Is 
finally prepared for the bath by 
wetting the blacklead with spirits 
of wine, and then washing with a 
high pressure rose-jet of water, and 
all air bubbles removed. It Is then 
placed In the depositing bath, and 
a current of increased E.M.F. em- 
ployed at first to obtain a rapid 
deposition ol copper. When the 
whole surface of the mould is covered 
the current potential Is reduced. 
The metal Is then deposited evenly 
over the plate until a thickness of 
rin in. up to -h In. is obtained. This 
takes from four to six hours. The 
metal shell so formed is released 
from the wax by flooding the back 
with hot water. Any wax which 
still adheres Is removed by potash 
solution, and the shell is then swilled 
and dried. It is then backed, using 
sal-ammonlao as a flux, with a 
' backing metal ’ at 600“ P. (The 
backing metal Is generally 91 per 
cent, lead, 6 per cent, antimony, 
and 1 per cent, tin.) After cooling, 
the electro is levelled by tapping 
with a polished hammer, the excess 
of backing metal is shaved off, made 
perfectly straight and of the required 
thickness. After finally bevelling at 
the edges it is mounted on wood, 
type-high. See also Eufcrno- 
cnr-snsTiiT, and the foUo^ving 
works : McMillan’s Electro-Meial- 
lurov (1889) ; Kershaw’s EJeelro- 
MAallurgy (1906); Roherts-Austen’s 
Inlroduction to Metallurgy (1910) ; 
Borclier’s and MoSliUan’s Electric 
Smelting and Refining (1904) ; Hun- 
tingdon’s MAals, etc. 

■ Metals. By reason ol certain pro- 
perties, mainly physical, which are 
common to a large number of the 
elements and more or less absent 
in others, the elements are divided 
into two classes — metals and non- 
metals. From earliest days M. have 
been distinguished from all other 
substances by their peculiar proper- 
ties, and applied to useful pmposes. 
In the earliest history we have records 
of the use of the seven M., gold, silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin, and mercury. 
Tho M. are usually opaque, their 
smooth surfaces reflect ifeht to a high 
degree, giving them the property 
known as metallic lustre ; they are 


good conductors of heat and elec- 
tricity. Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
etc., are metals; sulphur, bromine, 
hydrogen, phosphorus, etc., non-M. 
All M., except merciuy, are solid, 
and most of them will crystallise. 
In tho processes ol electro -chemical 
deposition (see ELECTRonrsis) M. act 
like hydrogen, and are always set free 
at the cathode. Tho non-M., on the 
other hand, may be either gases, 
liquids, or solids, possessing little 
tenacity. They do not give tho 
peculiar metalUo lustre, and are bad 
heat and electricity conductors. Their 
speclfio gravity varies from being 
lower than that of water, e.g. potas- 
sium, to being more than twenty 
times heavier, e.g. platintim. Simi- 
larly, while some, e.g. sodium, are 
very soft, most ol them are hard. 
Some, like antimony, are quite 
brittle, while others, like iron, 
possess great tenacity. The two 
classes of M. and non-M. merge into 
one another, and certain elements are 
placed Bomethnes in one class and 
sometimes in the other, according as 
the distinction is based on physical 
or chemloal properties. Arsenic, for 
example, possesses many of the 
physical properties of a M., but m its 
chemical reactions it is more nearly 
allied to the non-M. Such elements 
as those are known as metalloids. The 
chief chemical properties of M. include 
their strong affinity for certain non- 
metalllo elements, e.g. sulphur, chlo- 
rine, and oxygen, with which they 
form sulphides, chlorides and oxides. 
The metallic oxides are solid white or 
coloured bodies with an earthy ap- 
pearance, and it is only such metaillo 
oxides which give rise to hydroxides 
when united with water. Such oxides 
are known as basic or salt forming' 
oxides. The lower oxides form salts 
( 8 . 0 .) in combmation with tho oxy- 
acids. M. will, when fused, enter into 
combination with each other, form- 
ing alloys (q.v.). Because of their 
strong affinity lor other elements, M. 
are generally found combined with 
other elements, and consequently 
they have to be extracted from their 
ores by processes described under 
Metaij,dkot. The M. may be classi- 
fied into (I)HqhtMetais ; (a)alkali 
metals, e.g. potassium ; (b) alkaline 
earth metals, e.g. calcium ; (c) earthy 
metals, e.g. aluminium ; and (2) 
Heavy ifETAin ; (a) metals whose 
oxides form strong bases, e.g. iron ; 
(6) those whose oxides form weak bases 
or acids, e.g. arsenic ; and (c) noble 
metals, e.g. gold. Another method of 
olassifleation adopted more generally 
now, is to take them in their order as 
suggested hy tho periodic system (see 
Chemistry). Under this system the 
M., taking only the commoner ones. 
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■vTCalcl be divided into ; (1) Tlio al- 
kalies, potassium, rubidium, crcsium, 
sodium, and lithium ; (2) the alkaline 
earths, calcium, strontium, barium ; 

(3) the maanesiuvn group, beryllium, 
magnesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury; 

(4) the aluminium group, aluminium, 
gallium, iridium, thallium, and the 
gadollnite earths (didymium, yttrium 
lanthanum, erbium, scandium) ; (5) 
the noble metals, copper, silver, and 
gold, and the platinum M. (ruthen- 
ium, rhodium, palladium, osmium. 
Iridium, and platinum) ; (6) the iron 
group, iron, cobalt, and nickel ; (7) 
manganese ; (8) the chromium group, 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and uranium ; (9) the tin. group, ger- 
manium, tin, lead, and titanium, 
zirconium, cerium, and thorium ; 
and (10) the arsenic group, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, an vanadium, 
niobium, and tantalum. Sec list of 
words cited under Gheiiistrt. See 
also Axojno Theory, Eusjients, and 
AI,IX)Y8. 

Metamorphism. Both aqueous and 
Igneous rooks after tlielr original 


heat, and pressure. Rooks slightly 
modified, and which retain most of 
their original features, are called 
* altered rocks,’ while those whose 
original ohacaoteristios Iiavo been 
wholly disguised or obliterated aro 
designated ‘ mctamorphlo rocks.’ The 
M. of sedimentary rooks by water is 
illustrated by the formation of glassy 
quartzite from loose sandstones by 
silica deposited in the interstices from 
percolating waters. The clicct of heat 
in modifying the physical characters 
of stratified deposits is to bo observed 
around the margins of intruded dykes, 
sills, and bosses. Tims clays and 
shales are baked to porcellanite and 
lydian-stoncs, sandstones are changed 
to quartzites, and limestones are mar- 
morised. Around granite bosses an 
‘ aureole ’of' contact metamorphism’ 
can bo scon. In the surrounding rocks 
new minerals are developed, such as 
chiastollte, mica, and garnet, and the 
M. decreases in intensity, zone by 
zone, as wo pass outwards from the 
margin of the boss. The aureoles of 
the granite bosses of Galloway arc 
2 m. in breadth, and show a grada- 
tion from unaltered greywackes 
through schists to fine - grained 
ncisses. Wlierc wide regions have 
con subjected to pressure and crush- 
ing by crust-creep (dynamo-racta- 
morphism), wo have areas of ’ re- 
gional ’ M. The original structural 
features arc often obliterated and new 
structures developed, such as when 
argillaceous rocks are contorted and 
cleaved into slates. The action of 


crust-creep on strata of alternatelv 
soft and hard bands gives rise to 
crush-breccias and crush-conglomer- 
ates. The pre-Cambrian fundamcnt.al 
gneisses and schists were held to be 
original deposits from a primeval 
ocean. It is now, however, generally 
admitted that the schistose structurts 
of these foliated rocks arc not of neces- 
sity primarp, but may bo secondary 
structures duo to deformation. The 
majority of the foliated rocks in areas 
of regional M. appear to bo of pre- 
Cambrian age, but many have re- 
ceived their foliated struotures In 
post-Arehrean times. 

Metamorphosis. Many types of 
animal life undergo change of struc- 
ture and form in the course of their 
life history. The most familiar in- 
stances of M. are tho Insectivora. in 
whic'- ' ■ ' ■ ■ tcristie. 

The es from 

the c ■ growth 

turns ■ ■ ' which 

later the perfect insect emerges. The 
liver fluke passes through seven dis- 
tinct stages, more than one of which 
have the power of reproduction. The 
first stage of the eel was long regarded 
ns a distinct species, as, too, was the 
Axolotl, which under certain condi- 
tions changes to a terrestrial sala- 
mander, Amblystoma. Tliough com- 
mon in most of the lower forms of 
animal life and in the amphibians, so 
far as vertebrates aro concerned, M. 
is unknown in birds and mammals. 

Metaphor (Gk. umitopd, from 
tteTatplpetr, to carry over), a figure 
of speech by which an attribute or 
name Is given to on object which Is 
not literally applicable to it, e.g. in 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia tlio phrase. 

’ a healthy book,’ occurs, or again a 
ship is frequently spoken of n.s 
‘ ploughing tho waves.’ Thus a M- 1? 
really a comparison implied but not 
formally expressed, and in tills it 
differs from the simile, which is a 
formal comparison. _ 

Metaphysical Poets. The title JI. P- 
was given by Dryden to that school 
of poetry of wliich Donne was the 
founder and most lllu.strious example, 
and Cowley tho nc.vt best known 
follower. Tlio fault of this scliool is 
tho vain attempt to use lyric poctiy 
ns a vehicle for the expression of nil 
manner of subjective or rcnectivo 
Ideas, and hence to subordinate to 
subtlety of thought and reasoning 
that appeal to the primary emotion" 
which is the very raison d’l'ire of all 
true poetry. Tho use of philosophical 

’ ’ by Fmneia 

' po.strophc-s 
■ ■ legitimate : 

■ fuUllty of 

Metaphysics, a name orlglnolly 
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applied to those books of Aristotle 
^Thich follow ed his Physics, and which 
his editors called ‘ the book after the 
physics '• (fi€Ta TO. «f»vo-<Ka). • I] 
times the word has been 
applied. ’With the Germanic *.l. 
science purely speculative, and the 
objects of this science are super- 
sensual ideas, unattainable by ex- 
perience. The very possibility of a 
science beyond experience has been 
denied by numerous philosophers, and 
many works called metaphysical 
should rather be termed inquiries 
into the possibility of M, Thus Kant’s 
celebrated w’ork, the Critik der reinen 
Vcrnxinft, is a mere inquiry into the 
possibility of a theoretical science of 
things beyond experience, which ter- 
minates with a denial of such possi- 
bility, and hence some modern philo- 
sophers have considered Kant as no 
metaphysician, but as a critic of the 
• mental faculties, whose labours were 
to be the precursors of a new system 
.of specxilation. Those who deny the 
possibility of M. deny even the right 
to assume any axioms as applicable 
to a sphere beyond experience ; and 
those who did assume them, as 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolf, were 
■ called by the Kantians dogmatists, in 
opposition to tlioir o^vn appellation of 
critics. In England, the word M, is 
usually applied to denote the philo- 
sophy of mind. This science treats of 
the association of Ideas, memory, and 
various phenomena of mind. 

Metastasio (originally Trapassi), 
Pietro Antonio Domenico Bonaventiura 
(1698-1783), became court-poet in 
Vienna under CJharies VI. in 1730. He 
is famous as a librettist through his 
association with Mozart (q.v.), who 
composed La CJemenza di Tiio to a 
* book * by M. Other composers who 
availed themselves of his wTitin^ 
were Handel, Porpora, Scarlatti, 
Pa6r, Hasse, Gluck, Reissiger, Jom- 
melli, Spontini, and Cimarosa. M.’s 
poetry was fluent and rich rather than 
dramatic; and the absence of strong 
climax would have been fatal in an 
ago whoso composers studied de- 
clamation and prosody, apart from 
the higher ideals of opera. His chief 
efforts were : Didone abbandonala, 
Catont XIX C7(ico, Edo, Olimpiade, 
and Im Clemenza di Tito. 

Metauro, a riv. of Central Italy, 
which rises in the Apennines and 
flowing N,E. enters the Adriatic Sea, 
10 m. S.E. of Pesaro. Length, 68 m. 

Metayer System, a system of land 
cultivation in vogue, principally in 
France and Italy, which has been 
evolved mainly by compulsion of 
circumstances as a result of the decay 
of feudal serfdom. Under this system 
the peasant landholder or cultivator 
pas's no fixed rent either in money or 


kind, but tills the soil for the land- 
owner on condition of receiving half 
(hence the name from Low Lat. 

tts turn derived from 
its produce or some 
“ >n (in Italy usually 

two-thirds; uicreof; while the land- 
lord furnishes the w’hole or part of the 
stock, tools, and implements of hus- 
bandry, It is thus a form of partner- 
ship, in w'hich the landowner plays 
the part of a dormant )r sleeping 
partner, but w’hethcr it is really so 
advantageous a system to the active 
partner or cultivator as that of a true 
peasant proprietorship — to wliich it 
is in Bomo ways analogous — depends 
on the force of custom to guarantee 
its permanence. A true peasant pro- 
prietor has the strongest of incentives 
to make his holding a success; but 
the quasi-partnership of metayage 
can, strictly speaking, be dissolved 
at will by the lando^vne^, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, be 
rendered impracticable by a perfectly 
legal augmentation of demands on 
the part of the dormant partner. On 
the other hand, as Slill points out, 
local usage is almost everywhere too 
strong to allow a landowner to in- 
crease his demands beyond those of 
his neighbours, and indeed, that very 
constancy of the basis of division of 
profits results in the elimination of 
competition among the cultivators. 
For a high appreciation of the merits 
of tho system consult Slill’s Principles 
of Political Economy, ch. vUl., and 
Sismondi’s New Principles of Political 
Economy, Bk. iii. 

Metazoa. The animal kingdom Is 
broadly divided into two main sec- 
tions, the Protozoa and the M. The 
former are typically unicellular, 
though they in many cases exist in 
colonies ; Ms. are multicellular, and 
Include the higher forms of animal 
life. The place of sponges in this 
classification was long disputed. They 
are now considered to be definitely 
Metazoic. 

Metchnikov. Elias (6. 1815), a Rus- 
sian bacteriologist, born in tho 
Kharkov gov. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoology at 
Odessa, and later he became director 
of the Odessa bacteriological institute. 
He ■went to Paris in 1890 and studied 
under Pasteiu*, and four years later 
became professor at the Pasteur 
Institute, Polls, He is a member of 
the Acad6mie de M6declne, foreign 
member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and of the Acaddmie des Sciences, 
and has been awarded the Kobel 
Prize for medicine. His "views are ex- 
pounded In his Immunity in Jn- 
fectioxts Diseases (Eng. translation 
1906). His other publications include: 
The Prolongation of Human Life ; The 
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Nature of Man; Optimistic Essays, 
andmonosraplis on Insects, Scorpions, 
Centipedes, Sponges, il'orms, etc. 

Metellus, a distinguished plebeian 
family of the Ceeoilia gens at Rome : 

L. CcEcitius Metellus, consul 251 
B.O., when he defeated the Cartha- 
ginians In Sicily at Panonnus ; consul 
a second time in 249 : and afterwards 
pontifex raaximus ; while holding the 
latter dignity he rescued the Pal- 
ladium when the temple of Vesta was 
on fire, and lost his sight in conse- 
quence. 

Q, Ccecilius Metellus Macedonieus. 
When he was pra:tor (148 b.c.) ho was 
sent into Macedonia against Andris- 
cus, who pretended to be a son of 
Perseus, and defeated and took him 
prisoner. In 14G B.c. he defeated 
the Achteans near Thermopyto, and 
on his return to Romo obtained a 
triumph and the surname Macedonl- 
cus for his conquest of Macedonia. 
Metellus, in his consulship (143 B.c.), 
was sent into Spain, where he re- 
mained two years, and gained soreral 
Tlctories : but was suceeeded in the 
command before the conclusion of the 
war by Q. Pompeius. Pliny cites 
Metellus as an extraordinary example 
of human happiness. ‘ For besides 
the possession of tho highest dig- 
nities,’ says Pliny, ‘ and baring ob- 
tained a surname from the conquest 
of Macedonia, ho was carried to the 
funeral pile by four sons, of whom ono 
had been preetor, three had been 
consuls, two had enjoyed a triumph, 
and one had been censor ’ (Hisf. Nat., 
vU. 45). 

Q. Ccccilius Metellus Numidicus, 
consul 109 B.C., carried on tho war 
against Jugurtha in Numldla with 
great success, and received in con- 
sequence tho surname of Numidicus. 
In 107 ho was superseded In tho com- 
mand by Marius. In 102 ho was cen- 
sor, during which oflico ho expelled 
Sermius Glaucia and Appulcius 
Satumlnus from tho senate, and two 
years afterwards (100) ho was ban- 
ished from Romo through tho in- 
trigues of his enemies Marius and 
Satumlnus, who had returned to tho 
senate. He was, however, recalled in 
tho following year (99), but was pro- 
bably poisoned shortly after his re- 
turn. Metellua was ono of tho chief 
leaders of tho arlstocratical party, 
and a man of unsullied character. 

Ca;cilius Metellus Pius, son of tho 
preceding, received tho sumamo of 
Plus on account of tho love which ho 
displayed for his father when ho be- 
sought tho people to recall him from 
banishment in 99. no was pnetor 
89 n.c., and one of tho commanders In 
tho Marslc or Social War. Ho sub- 
sequently fought as one of Sulla's 
generals against tho Marian party. 


and was consul with Sulla himself in 
SO B.c. In tho following year (79). 
ho wont ns proconsul into Spain, 
where ho earned on tho war against 
Sertorius for many years (79-72 b.c.). 
From tho year 76 B.c. Pompeius xras 
his colleague, and they triumphed 
together at tho end of tho war. 
Metellus was pontlfex maxlmus, and 
on his death (63 B.c.lhe was succeeded 
in that dimity by Julius Chesar. 

Q. Ccccilius Metellus Pius Scipio 
was tbo son of P. Scipio N’asiea, 
prmtor 94. Pompoy married Cornelia, 
tho daughter of Metellus Scipio, in 
52 B.O., and in the same year made 
his father-in-law his colleague in tlio 
consulship. Scipio fought on the side 
of Pompoy in tho Civil War, and after 
the battle of Phatsalia, crossed over 
to Africa, where ho received tho com- 
mand of the Pompeian troops. Ho 
was defeated by Ctesar at tho battle 
of Thnpsus in 46; and shortly after- 
wards ho put an end to his oum life. 

O. Ceccilius Metellus Crelicus, con- 
sul 69 B.C., carried on war against 
Crete, which ho subdued in the course 
of three years. 

L. Caicilius Metellus, brother of tho 
Inst, praetor 71 b.c., and as propnrtor 
the successor of Verres In the govern- 
ment of Sicily. 

Quintus Ca:cilius Metellus Celcrvms 
prmtor in 63 B.c., when ho com- 
manded three logfons in tho war 
against CiatiUno, whom ho prevented 
from crossing tho Apennines and so 
crossing into Gaul. Ho became con- 
sul in 60 B.c., in which capacity ho 
opposed Pompey and tho nrlstocratle 
party, especially In tho matter of the 
Agrarian laws. Ho died in 59 n.c. 

Motompsyohosls, see TnANS.Mlon.t- 
TION. 

Meteorltio Hypothesis. SirN. Look- 
yor. In a work ontltlod The Meieonne 
Hypothesis, 1890, has endeavoured 
to show that nobultc aro composed 
of sparsoly aggregated swarms oI 
meteorites, and that stollnr systems 
aro ovoivcd from thorn. Tho light 
omitted by nobulns Is assigned to Uio 
collision of tho meteorites with ono 
another, tho nggregato result of many 
collisions atfordlng a constant emana- 
tion of light. Tho theory being based 
on spcctrosooplo ovidonco, it remains 
to bo explained why tho spectra of 
Lheso nobulaj never show metals, but 
only hydrogen, helium, and nobulliOT. 

Meteorograph, an instrument which 
gives a continuous record of the 
Unctnatlons In tlio tomporaturc, prcs- 
Buro, and humidity of tlio atmos- 
phere. Tho Instrument consists of a 
combined thermograph, barograph, 
and hydrograpli, and lines are plottw 
on a cylinder wldoh, driven by cIock- 
work, revolves once in about eight 
hours. Made of aluminium and cn- 
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closed in a cage, the whole apparatus 
only weighs about 30 to 40 ozs., and 
Is attached, for use, about 60 ft. be- 
low a 1'' ■ lord 

of the pre- 
vailing ■ at- 

mosphere Is obtained. 

Moteorologioal Office, The, deals 
with the meteorology of the British 
Isles, and also of some of the colonies 
and dependencies. It issues forecasts 
of weather from the London office, 
which are based on telegraphic In- 
formation obtained from about sixty 
stations In the British Isies, on the 
continent, and some isiands in the 
Atlantic. First established in 1854 
under the Board of Trade, it la now 
under a director and committee ap- 
pointed by the treasury, and receives 
a parliamentary vote of £15,300. 

Meteorological Society. The first 
KngUah society was founded in 1823 
and was followed by the Meteorologi- 
cal Society of London which existed 
from 1836-42. The British Meteoro- 
logical Society was Initiated in 1850, 
and assumed Its present designation 
as Royal Meteorological Society in 
1882. Observations are made at num- 
erous stations in the British Isles, and 
the statistical data obtained are pub- 
lished in the Meteorological Record. 
Other publications of the society are 
" ‘ 'y Journal, 

’■ ■ ire of three 

• • • in which 

extensive meteorological observations 
are made, either by self-recording in- 
struments or by hourly readings; 
(2) Stations where complete regular 
observations of climatic elements 
are conducted ; (3) stations where 
only a portion of these elements are 
observed. There are about 160 
stations of the second order in Groat 
Britain, where observations are made 
twice a day, viz. 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
The Instruments used comprise a 

barometer, ’. ' 

mum and 
enclosed In i 

shine recorder, an anemometer, and 
a rain gauge, A considerable number 
of stations in the British Isles observe 
only once a day, while about 4000 
places are provided with rain gauges. 
In Russia, stations of the second 
order take observations three times 
a day, at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 9 p.m., 
while in Austria the system demands 
observations at 0 a.m., 2 p.m., and 
10 p.m. On the whole glob" *’■ — 
arc 380 first, 2620 second, an 
third order stations, while 
observations alone are taken at 
about 20,000 stations. 

Meteorology, tho science of the 
atmosphere. The term was first used 
Iiy Piato, and had reference to 


astronomical ns well as to atmos- 
pherical phenomena. Although tho 
subject has been more or less syste- 
matically studied since tho time of 
Aristotle, who wrote the first treatise 
on it, little progress was made until 
tho invention of the barometer and 
thermometer. Galileo Invented tho 
thermometer in 1592, and his pupil, 
Torricelli, in 1643 discovered the 
principle of tho barometer. The mer- 
curial thermometer was Introduced 
by Fahrenheit in 1714, and more 
accurate observations could then be 
made. M. may be considered from 
three points of view : (1 ) The com- 
parison of systematic observations 
taken at various stations leads to 
deductions regarding the relative 
fitness of different countries for the 
support of animal and vegetable life. 
From this point of view, the domain 
of medical climatology, tho subject 
has been most studied. (2) Of late 
years, owing to tho development of 
telegraphy, tho subject has been 
treated as the science of tho weather. 
From observations of the tempera- 
ture, pressure, direction, and motion 
of the wind, etc., taken at a number 
of stations, meteorologists are able 
to forecast for a few hours tho course 
of the weather. (3) In tho investiga- 
tion of tho physical conditions of the 
atmosphere and their relations to 
tho forces of light, heat, eleotriolty, 
and magnetism, wo have tho highest 
object of M., considered as a depart- 
ment of oosmical physios. There are 
two main groups of meteorological 
phenomena; ill Those produced by 
tho diurnal rotation of the earth on 
its axis, and (2) those which depend 
on tho revolution of the earth round 
the sun, t.e. seasonal changes. It is, 
however, the apparent motion of the 
sun which exerts tho greatest In- 
fiuenco in producing meteorological 
changes. Tlio apparent path of the 
sun in the sky describes a circle, tho 
f which cuts tho plane of the 
• at an angle of 23i°. These 
Intersect each other in two 
points diametrically opposite each 
other. Tho sun appears on the 
equator on March 21, when he is going 
northwards, and attains his greatest 
northern declination of 23i° on 
Juno 21, On Sept. 22 he appears on 
the equator when going southwards, 
and attains his greatest southern de- 
clination of 234° S. on Deo. 22. When 
the sun is on tho equator we have 

’ ’ — of day and night. Tho 

itween the longest and 
. depend upon the lati- 
tudes, which also determines the 
angle at which tho sun’s rays strike 
the earth. Tho sun’s heat-rays come 
to us In straight lines and strike on 
tho hemisphere which faces tho sun. 
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The heating power of any cylindrical 
beam on any horizontal portion of 
the earth’s surface, wUl be concen- 
trated upon an area which varies 
uith the sine of the sun’s altitude at 
the moment, this variability in- 
creasing u-ith the distance from the 
equator. Again, in the passage of the 
sun’s rays through the atmosphere, 
the toss of heat by absorption is 
more than 20 per cent, on a vertical 
and almost all on a nearly horizontal 
beam, t.e. at the ijoles, where the solar 
beams are almost horizontal, nearly 
all the solar heat is intercepted by 
the dense, lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere. On the whole, about one 
quarter of the heat which reaches 
the outer limit of the atmosphere is 
lost before it reaches sea-level. The 
converse to solar radiation is the 
terrestrial radiation. The escape' of 
heat from the earth into space is 
affected by the latitude, and also by 
the nature of the covering with which 
the earth is provided. The great 
secondary agencies, which modify 
the effect of the sun’s heat, are the 
ocean currents and the prevailing 
winds. As an example, we may cite 
the effect of the Gulf Stream on the 
climate of N.W. Europe. This stream, 
flowing from tlie Guif of Jlexico into 
the Atlantic, makes its Influence felt 
oven within the Arctic Circle by keep- 
ing the harbour of Hammerfest in 
71° N. open in the depth of winter. 
The rigorous climate of Labrador, 
more than 20° farther S., is due to the 
American Arctic current which skirts 
the coast. In the Pacific, the Kuro- 
Siwo warm current of the Japanese 
coast has the effect of freeing the 
shores of Alaska and British Colum- 
bia from ice in winter, 'rhe prevail- 
ing W. -nind-s of our own country bring 
warmth and moisture from the sea 
in winter, and cam- the benefits of 
the nearness to the sea to the inland 
portions of the British Isles. The con- 
ditions which affect climate are 
fairly simple in the tropics, but In 
Europe are most intricate. There is 
no regularity in the distribution of 
ralnfail, etc., over Europe, but in the 
tropics there exist the ‘ wet ' and 
‘ dry ’ seasons. The permanent winds 
are the ‘ trades ’ and ' anti-trades.’ 
The former blow more or less steadily 
in a X.E. or S.E. d." ■■ ” .' --'•■ ■■ 

to the hemispheres, 
are westerly winds, 
southing in them : ' ’ 

hemisphere. The most important of 
the periodical winds are the ‘ mon- 
soons.' From October to Ajirll tho 
X.E. trade blows down to the equator 
with clear weather, crosses tlie line, 
and blows as tho X'.W. monsoon, 
bringing sultry weather with torrents 
of rain. From April to October the 


S.E. trade blows to the equator, and 
crossing to the X. of it becomes the 
S.1\'. monsoon, with rain. In botli 
cases it is the wind blowing from the 
equator which brings the rain, hence, 
in India, the time of the X.W. mon- 
soon is a drj- period, wliilc the wet 
season is tho period of the S.iV. 
monsoon. 

Viunial pFtenomcna . — If wo ex- 
amine a continuous temperature 
curve, we observe that there is a 
gradual rise of temperature during 
the forenoon, culminating in a maxi- 
mum, and then a regular fall. Tho 
course of the curve varies from day 
to day, the viu-iation being greatest 
in summer, wliilc cloudy days show 
little variation of the curve. Tho 
diurnal range of temperature Is 
generally small at coast stations 
owing to tlio large amount of water 
vapour in tlie air, while the range is 
usually greatest iu elevated inland 
districts where the atmosphere is 
dry. A curve of tho diurnal range of 
temperature averaged over twenty 
years at Greenwich shows a gradual 
rise of temperature up to a maximum 
at 2 p.m., and then a decrease to a 
minimum at 4 a.m. Tho curve of 
diurnal variation of tho barometer is 
of less importance than tho corre- 
sponding curve for the tliermomotcr. 
The changes iu pressure iu tho British 
Isles averages about ’02 In. In the 
Torrid zone, however, tlio curves of 
daily variation arc a striking feature. 
The ordinaiT tjpo of curve cxlilblts 
t>TO maxhna wliich occur at about 
9 a.m. aud 9 p.m., and two minima 
at about 3 a.m. and 3 p.m. The 
dlflcrcnco between tho extreme 
oscillations is called tho diurnal range, 
wliich is generally over ^ in. lu the 
tropics (’lie in. at Calcutta) hut is 
far less in hlgli latitudes ('012 Si. 
Petersburg). In Europe tho results of 
liourly records of tho rainfall sliow 
three maxima and threo minima lu 
twenty-four hours, tlio absolute 
maximum occurring at about 2 or 
3 o’clock In the afternoon. The 
diurnal period of tho wind in regard 
to its velocity is similar to tliat of 
the temporaturo, rcacliing a minimum 
about sunrise and a maximum In tlie 
aflcruoou between noon and 2 p.m. 
Tho physical cause of rain Is tlie 
■■■"■ of warm air wliich is charged 
lolsture. Tilts mai' be accoiu- 
by contact with the cold sur- 
■ . : tho land, such ns mountains, 

and hence we find that tho dl.strlbu- 
tioiv of rail! over any countty Is 
greatly dependent upon Its Burfaoo 
configuration. Of late years It has 
been shown that wcatlicr cyclci 
having a tlilrty-llvc yearn’ pcrlml. 
arc connected with tho iiUcnotiieiia 
of sun-spots which show a cj'clo of 
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that period, Sc^ tcsrt- books on 


Magadnc. 

Meteors, or Shooting Stars, consist 
of small portions of matter which, 
on entering the earth’s atmosphere 
from outer space, become incan* 
descent owing to friction caused by 
tbeir high velocity (sometimes reach- 
ing 40 m. a second). Some of these 
small bodies are found after their 
fall and may weigh a few pounds, 
but more usually JI. are entirely 
dissipated into a fine dust. Those 
which survive complete disruption 
are found to contain iron, nickel, 
carbon, and other known terrestrial 
elements. On any clear night after 
a few mUuites’ watching, the ob- 
server will see a shooting star, but at 
certain times in the year a large 
number of M. may bo observed which 
appear to come f '* * 

quarter of the sky. 
known as the rat 
periodicity of me 
due to the fact th 
tides of matter w 
subject to the a < 

gravitation and revolve round the 
sun in elliptical orbits in the same 
manner as do the planets, Wlienever, 
therefore, the earth in its revolution 
intersects the orbit of the meteoric 
stream, there must occur a dis^jlay 
of shooting stars, and as it occasion- 
ally happens that the earth passes 
through the nudeus of the stream, 
the display is then exceedingly 
brilliant. Chief among such periodic 
brilliant displays are the Leonids 
which occur about every thirty -three 
years on Nov. 13 or 14 (the last in 
1S99), though at that date every 
year a considerable number of ;M. are 
to bo met with. Other important 
meteoric systems are the ..dndrojnctds, 
in August, and the Perseids. There 
seems to be much evidence that 
comets are made up of a loose collec- 
tion of IkL which have been reduced 
to a gaseous condition owing to their 
near approach to the sim. 

Metford, William Ellis (1824-99), 
an English inventor, born at Taun- 
ton, Somerset, and educated at 
Sherborne School. Apprenticed to a' 
civil engineer, in 1856 he was elected 
an associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. He was greatly in- 
terested in rifle shooting, and in- 
vented a hollow-based buliet for the 
Edinburgh rifle, expanding minus a 
plug, and in 1888 produced the Lee- 
Metford rifle, in conjunction with the 
American Lee. 

Methane, or Marsh Gas (CHi), the 


I simplest hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
scries. It is prodiiced in nature by 
the decay of vegetable matter under 
water, and thus rises in bubbles from 
marshes and swamps. It also occurs 
in the natural gas of petroleum 
districts, is set free from fissures in 
coal as ‘ fire damp,’ and is one of the 
chief constituents of coal gas. It is 
prepared by heating a mixture of 
sodium acetate and soda lime, accord- 
ing to the equation : CjHaO-Na-f- 
NaOH = CH 4 -f NajCOj. Ivi. is a 
colourless, tasteless gas, which is 
liquefied at -11® C. under a pressure 
of 180 atmospheres. It hums with 
a pale blue flame and forms a highly 
explosive mixture with certain pro- 
portions of air or oxygen, the ex- 
plosions in coal mines being largely 
due to the ignition of such a mixture. 
It is almost insoluble in water, more 
soluble in alcohol, and is a very 
stable gas, resisting the action of a 
large number of reagents. Wlien 
mixed with clilorine in the dark, an 
5urs, but on exposure to 
in explosion occurs and 
Icpositcd. In diffused sun- 
explosion occurs, but. the 
atoms are displaced by 
quantities of chlorine, 
formation of substitution 

i products. 

Meihil, a seaport of W. Fifeshire, 
Scotland, on the K. shore of the 
Firth of Forth, and 1 m. S.W. of 
Leven. A new dock was opened in 
1911. Pop. (1911) 11,000. 

Methley, a tn. in yorIcsliii*c, Eng- 
land, 7 m. S.E. of Leeds. Has coal 
mines near. Pop. (1911) 4330. 

Methodism (Gk. rule), a 

term applied to a religious organisa- 
tion Tvhich owes its origin to John 
and Cliarles Wesley. The name 
* Methodists ' was ^ven to certain 
Oxford students who, with the 
brothers Wesley, met together at 
fixed times to acquire regular habits 
of religious study and prayer. IWien 
John Wesley left Oxford he gave up 
his life* to spread Scriptural holiness 
over tlie land.* He and his fellow 
evangelists were repudiated by the 
Clnucch of England, and not being 
able to preach in Anglican churches, 
they adopted the plan of preaching 
in the open air. As the numbers of 
his followers increased, Wesley or- 
ganised them into ‘ societies,* the 
first of wliicli was formed in 1739. 
He later drew up Rules of the Society, 
wliioh arc still accepted by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. The 
chief characteristic of the church is 
the * class-meeting.* Anyone who 
feels a ‘ desire to flee from the wrath 
to come and be saved from their sins, 
may become a member of a class- 
meeting, by which act he is enrolled 
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as a member of the Church. No one 
can be a member of the Methodist 
Church ■H'lthout having his name 
dou-n on a ‘ class-book,’ though 
attempts have been made during the 
last few years to alter this rule. The 
classes meet weekly for the purposes 
of Christian fellowship under the 
superintendence of a ‘ leader.’ Each 
church has its stewards, whose duties 
are partly religious and partly 
financial. A circuit quarterly meeting 
is also held, formed of representatives 
from different churches or chapels 
in the neighbourhood, which together 
make up a ‘ ciicuit.’ A minister is 
invited to a church by the quarterly 
meeting. His invitation is for one 
year at a time, but is usually re- 
newed until ho has remained in the 
circuit for three yeai-s. According to 
the legal constitution declared by 
the Conference of 17S1, ho cannot 
remain in one eirouit for more than 
three years, but there la a general 
convlotion in the church that the 
term should be estended, and it Is 
not uneommon now for a minister to 
receive permission from Conference 
to remain in a circuit for four, five, 
or even sis years. Besides ordained 
‘ travelling ’ ministers, there arc 
* local preachers.’ These are lay- 
men who offer voluntary servloes on 
Sunday, and after passing certain 
examinations are then enrolled os 
teachers. They are of paitioular 
eneflt in country circuits where 
ministers cannot be provided for 
every little chapel. The whole con- 
nection is governed by an annual 
assembly, held in different terms of 
the United Kingdom, known as tho 
Conference. Down to tho year 1784 
it was a select ministerial council, 
presided over by John Wesley, In 
that year its rights were defined, and 
it was given speciflo control over tho 
ministers and churches throughout 
the Coimection. In 1S78 lay r<mre- 
scntatlves were Introduced into Con- 
ference, and in 1011 women were 
admitted under tho same rules as 
laymen. Questions regarding the 
various interests of the church aro 
discussed, and what has been done 
in tho general Confcronco is after- 
wards submitted to tho Legid 
Hundred, n body of one hundred 
ministers elected for life by tho Con- 
ference. There are four thcologl&al 
colleges for tho training of nilnlstors, 
at Richmond, Headlngley, Dldsbury, 
and Handsworth, and two schools 
for tho children of Wesleyan ministers 
— Trinity Hall, Southport, for girls, 
and Klngswood School, . ' 
boys. Tho Wesleyan 
CImrch does much miss . ■ 
abroad, and celebrated tho centenary 
of its Foreign Missionary Society In 


1013. Tho National Cliildren’s Home 
and Orphanage is under tho super- 
intendence of tho Conference, 'riio 
Methodist Book-Room in City Rond. 
London, issues a number of tracts, 
papers, and religious publications. 
Tho cliief papers of the Society are 
the London Quarterly Review, Wes- 
leyan Methodist Magazine, Methodist 
Reeorder, and Methodist Times. 

In England there have boon many 
secessions from tho Chinch, as was 
inovitable. Tho Methodist New Con- 
nection was formed in 1797 under tlie 
leadership of Alexander Killiam. 
who, in his pamphlet, 2’hc Progress 
of Liberty {1795), asked for more 
power for laj-men and loss for tho 
ministers. In 1907 this body amalga- 
mated with tho United Methodist Free 
Churehes (established 1857) under 
tho name of tho United Methodist 
Chureh. Another schism took place 
In 1812. through tho expulsion of 
Hugh Bourno and William Clowes, 
who, in spite of tho expressed Irish 
of Conference, persisted in holding 
open-air revival meetings. They con- 
sequently organised an Independent 
church, called tho Primitive Methodist 
Connection, which held its first con- 
ference in 1820. Tho Protestant 
Methodists formed themselves Into a 
separate body ns a protest against 
placing an organ in tho Brunswick 
Wesleyan Methodist Clmroh (1S2S). 
Tho Rible Christians or Bryanites 
found tho restrictions of Conference 
irksome in ovnngollstlo work among 
the Cornish miners, and separated 
from the larger body In 1815. Tho 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists wero 
founded by MTiitefleld independently 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Churcli 
in England. Their church govern- 
ment resembles that of tho Presby- 
terian Church. Tho Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of tho United States, 
America, originated in tho evangel- 
istic work of some Irish immigrants, 
who settled in Now York In 17C0. It 
received its first bishop in tho Rov. 
Thomas Coke, who was ordained by 
John Wesley. Thus tho American, 
unlike tho English. Methodist Church, 
has tho episcopal form of government. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
of America arose out of a schism on 
the question of slavery In IS if. .4 
further secession from tho Methodist 
Episcopal Church took place In 1814 
on the same Issue, when tho Method- 
ist Episcopal Churcli South was 
formed. Tho various Methodl.‘>t 
societies of Omada united Into one 
church in 1833. Tho various Method- 
’ • ■ - ■- Australia, New 

'. . . ■ . md tho South 

■ . . ■ Wcsloyans la 
1000-2, forming one Methodism In 
tho South Pacific. 
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Sec Lives ol the Wesleys and White- 
field ; Wesley’s Works and Journal ; 
George Smith, History of Methodism, 
18B2 ; Abel Stevens, History of the 
Heligious Movement, called Method- 
ism, 1861 ; Daniel, Short History of 
the Methodists ; RIgg, Church Or- 
ganisations, 1897, and The Con- 
ncxional Economy of Wesleyan 
Methodism, 1879 ; Waller, Con- 
stilution and Polity of W’esleyan 
Methodism, 1880 ; Gregory, History^ 
of Methodism, 1911; Barclay, Con- 
stitution of the hlethodist Episcopal' 
Churches in Atnerica, 1902 ; and 
Atkinson, Centennial History of 
American Methodism, 1881, 
Methodius, see Ci’KiL ANT) 
Methodius. 

Methuen, a tn. ot Esse-c co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 2 m. N.N.W. 
of- LaiTrcnce. Manuls. woollens, 
cottons, shoes, etc. Pop. (1910) 
11,448. 

■Methuen, Field Marshal Paul San- 
lord, tlurd Baron, G.C.B.. G.C.V.O., 
^B., C.M.G. (6. 1845), succeeded 
Frederick Henry Paul M., the second 
baron (1818-91). He was descended 
from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Jolm M., whose name is associated 
with a famous treaty rrith Portugal, 
ivas born at Nynehead, Somersot- 
shire, and educated at Eton. In 
1864 he joined the Scots Guards, and 
was on special service on the Gold 
Coast In 1873 ; in 1874 he took part 
In the Ashanti War. From 1877-81 
he was military attaohO at Berlin. 
* ^he Egyptian War 

S , being present at Tel-el- 

^®blr and Kassassin ; he was men- 
tioned in despatches and decorated 
for ms services in the war. He com- 
manded ' Methuen’s Horse ’ in the 
Beohuanalaud expedition of 1884-85, 
being made a C.M.G, His promotion 
to the rank of major-general took 
During the Boer War 
'"’as in command of 
wie First Division ol the First Army 
Corps. After defeating the Boers at 
Belmont, Enslin, and the Modder H., 
he was taken prisoner In 1902 by 
Ueiarey, but released. He was ap- 
Ppihted commander-in-chiel of the 
^tem command in 1903, and general 
chief of S. Africa 
in 1907 ; in 1909 he was made 
Covernor of Natal. 

Treaty, a commercial 
D prranged between England 
It was nogo- 
Methuen, and by it 
5? _ Bhrtuguese wines were received 
duty than those imported 
1™^ ^®uce. It was abandoned in 

Methu'"’-'- ■ - -jjg 

the son i ■ . ' of 

Noah, o! ' , ■ ■ . 1 is 


the oldest man mentioned In the 
Bible, dying at the age of 969 years. 

Methven, a vil. in Perthshire, 
Scotland, 6 m. W.N.W. of Perth. 
Pop. (1911) 1847. 

Methyl Alcohol (CH,OH), Wood 
Spirit, or Carbinol, the simplest of 
the monohydrio alcohols, occurs in 
nature in several substanees, e.g. as 
methyl salicylate in oil of winter- 
green. On distilling this oil tvith dilute 

S otash, an aqueous solution of pure 
1. A. is obtained. It is clueflj' pre- 
pared from the products of the de- 
structive distillation of wood. The 
alcohol is obtained by redistilling the 
crude distillate over lime, finally 
purifying by the formation ot the 
crystalline calcium chloride com- 
pound or of the oxalic ester, from 
which it is obtained by distillation 
with water or wdth potash. M. A. 
is a colourless liquid (sp. gr. .796 at 
20° C.) : it boils at 66° C., and has a 
virous odour and burning taste. It 
mixes with water in all proportions, 
and is largely used In the pre- 
paration of organic dyes and var- 
nishes, and for the preparation ol 
methylated spirit. 

Methylated Spirit contains about 
90 per cent, of raw spirit (aqueous 
ethyl alcohol), about 10 per cent, ot 
crude wood spirit (methyl alcohol), 
and a small quantity of parnffln oil, 
which renders the alcohol unfit for 
drinking purposes, without atfeotlng 
to any great extent its value as a 
solvent. This spirit, under certain 
restrictions, may be sold duty free for 
varnish -making, etc., lurther restric- 
tions being imposed if the mineral oil 
is omitted. , , 

Metis (Merit), in Greek mythology, 
was the personification ot prudence. 
She was the daughter ot Ooeanus and 
Tethys and the first wife ot Zeus, who 
in fear lest she should give birth to a 
child more powerful than himself, 
devoured her in wrath. He afterwards 
lumself gave birth to Athene, who 

issued from his head. „ , , 

Metius, Adrian (1571-1 635), a Dutch 
geometrician, bom at Alkmaar. He 
found out a truer relation of the cir- 
cumference ol a circle to Its diameter, 
t e the value which had previ- 
o'u'slv been represented by V. Among 
his 'works ore: Docirince sphericce 
libri V. ; Praxis nova geometrica 
Prdblemata aslronomica, 1625; Calen- 
darium perpetuum, 1627. 

Metius, James, the brotherof Adrian, 
also a native ot Alkmaar. He is said 
to have invented the refracting tele- 
scope in 1609, on the mere report of 
which Invention Galileo ooustrucled 
his first telescope the following year. 

Metkovic, a market tn. of Austria, 
near the Herzegovina frontier ot Dal- 
matia, on the Narenta R. Pop. 5723. 
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Melon (Gk. Metwi ) (fl. 432 B.C.), an 
astronomer o£ ancient Athens. He 
is famous for liaiing introduced the 
metonlc cycle, a period of nineteen 
solar years. 

Metope (Gk. utro-mi, a middle space), 
a term in architecture for that part of 
the front which is Interposed between 
two triglyphs In a Doric frieze. 

Metre, see Metric Systeji. 

Metro, in poetrj;. Is that arrango- 
ment of syllables in an orderly sne- 
cession so as to constitute verse. The 
syllables are divided into a number of 
similar or dissimilar groups, each of 
which constilutes a line or verso (Gk. 
trn'xor), and in modern languages the 
end syllables of these lines arc usually 
related by rime or assonance. The 
lines themselves can be subdivided 
Into feet, each line normally consist- 
ing of a certain number of these feet 
regularly repeated. In Greek and 
Latin verse, M. consisted in a regular 
succession of long and short syllables, 
and the verse accent did not usually 
coincide with the ordinary accent of 
the word. In English, however, quan- 
tity has ceased to bo definite and 
definable, and it is upon the accent 
that M. depends. It Is, therefore, with 
the alternation of accented and un- 
accented syllables that the laws of M. 
deal. In English each foot Is supposed 
to consist of an accented syllable com- 
bined with either one or two un- 
accented syllables. In this way five 
kinds of measure are secured. (1 ) The 
commonest of feet is the iambus, con- 
sisting of one unaccented and one 
accented, such as the word estdte. 
(2) The trochee, one accented and one 
unaccented, as hdlv- (3) The dactyU 
(Gk. {a(tTtiXo5, a finger, from its three 


back), the dactyl reversed, as in 
promendde. (5) The amphibrach, an 
accented syllabic between two tm- 
accented, as in appiarance. These dif- 
ferent feet may be arranged so as to 
form various lands of lines. Theoreti- 
cally each line should consist of a 
certain number of similar feet, but in 
practice there is not often this regu- 
larity. Freedom in the use of syllabic 
equivalents makes the verse supple 
instead of stiff, and its value was 
clearly understood by so early a poet 
as Chaucer. The doctrine of ‘ syllabic 
equivalents ’ is, briefly, that two un- 
accented syllables are equivalent to 
one accented. Hence, in spite of the 
conventional demand lor an accented 
syllable in each foot, many a one in 
reality consists only of three im- 
accented syllables. This great free- 
dom, which is characteristic of the 
' best English verse, makes it difficult 
and W'ell-nlgh impossible to measure 


our verses by rule of thumb. Much of 
it could be scanned in many ways.and 
could be brought within the bounds 
of no little system. It is possible, how- 
ever, to speak of certain types of 
verse, and to show the normal con- 
struction to which all the variants are 
related. Perhaps the best known 
verse is the iambic pentameter, known 
as the heroic couplet when. each pair 
of lines is connected by rime, and as 
blank verse when unrimed. The ele- 
giac is also a decasyllabic measure, 
but here the rimes are alternate, and 
the verso is generally divided into 
stanzas of four lines te.g. Gray ’s Elegy). 
Rime rof/nf, used by Chaucer in several 
of his minor poems, is rvritton in 
stanzas of seven iambic pentameter 
lines rhning ab abb c,c. Octosyl- 
labics, consisting generally of four 
iambic feet, are useful for quicker 
narrative, and were commonlyused by 
Seott and Byron for this purpose. The 
M. usually known as ballad metre, also 
very common in hymn tunes of 
quatrains, consists of lines of eight 
and sis syllables alternately. Ana- 
pasts and trochees arefrequentlysub- 
stituted for iambics, the latter being 
especially used at the beginning of a 
line. See Saintsbury’s History of Eng- 
lish Prosody (3 vols.) 19(16-9; • J. B. 
Mayor’s Chapters on English Metre 
(new edit), 1901. 

Metric System. This system of 
weights and measures was introduced 
by the French Republic in 1801. Its 
fundamental unit of length is the 
metre, which w’as taken as one ten- 
millionth part of the distance from 
the poles to the equator. Recent in- 
vestigation has shmvn that this is 
inaccurate, and tlie standard is now 
defined as the length of a bar of an 
alloy of iridium and platmum kept in 
the archives in Paris. It is by' far the 
most practical system, its various 
units for larger and smaller distance 
than the metre being multiples and 
sub-multiples of ton of the metre. 
Thus, to convert metres into deci- 
metres,it is only necessary to multiply 
by ten. It is a legal system in Great 
Britain by Act of parliament (1864), 
although the Act has remained pmc- 
tically inoperative. The system B 
universally used in scientific investi- 
gation. 

Measures of length . — 1 kilomctro= 
1000 metres ; 1 metre=100 centi- 

metres=1000 millimetres. The 
British equivalent for 1 metre =39’3( 
in. (Ilearly, then, 1 centlmetre= 
•3937 in. 

Measures of area. — As in the Eng- 
lish system they speak of a square 
foot, BO in the M- S. they speak ot 
a square met ‘ 

denominations 
100 square 
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centimetre ; 10,000 square centi- 
metrcs=l square metre; 1 square 
kilometre— 1,000,000 square metres. 
The British equivalents are: 1 square 
mctre==lT96 sq, yds. ; 1 square kilo- 
metre*r0*38G sq. m. The denomina- 
tions 1 hectare^ 10,000 square metres, 
1 are =100 square metres are occa- 
sionally used. 

Measures of volume , — 1 litre=1000 
cubic centimetres=l*76 pints; vari- 
ous multiples and submultiples of the 
litre being also used. 

Measures of mass . — 1000 miUi- 
"OGO grammes 
ramine = 15*4 
1 = 2*205 lbs. 

■ ire connected 

cubic centi- 
metre of water at temperature 4® G. 
weighs 1 gramme, or that I litre, 
i.e. 1 cubic decimetre or 1000 cubic 
centimetres, weighs 1 kilogramme. 

Metronome, an instrument used for 
determining and securing the move- 
ment of musical compositions. It was 
invented by Maelzel about 1814, and 
consists essentially of a pendulum of 
which the point of suspension is be- 
tween the extremities. The pendulum 
is driven by a spring and wheel which 
ticks the oscillations. A movable 
weight is attached to the pendultim, 
and an upright scale graduated to 
correspond with marks on the rod is 
placed behind. The period of the 
pendulum’s ^’1b^ation can thus be 
varied to any required time by ad- 
justing the weight until it Is opposite 
to one of these lines, the mark near 
the line giving the number of oscilla- 
tions per minute. 

Metropolitan Police. The area 
under the supervision of the M. P. 
includes the whole of Middlesex* and 
portions of Kent, Esses, and SuiTcy. 
within 15 m. of Charing Cross. Their 
primary duties are the keeping order 
in the vicinity of places of public 
resort, and the apprehension of 
offenders against the criminal law. 
They are the authority for regulating 
the street traffic, especially during 
public processions and near churches 
aud places of public worship during 
divine service on Sundays and other 
holy days. They also issue annual 
licences to proprietors, drivers, and 
conductors of conveyances, enabling 
omnibuses, carriages, carts, etc., to 
ply or stand for hire within the metro- 
politan poUco district; and they have 
power to make bylaws for regulating 
the conduct of all such persons. The 
M. P. are under the direct control of 
the Home Office, but the City itself 

ispoli* ' ‘ ‘ ■ ^ 

and ‘ 

Counc 
Police , 

Metropolitan Police Courts. 
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Metropolitan Police Courts, petty 
sessional courts presided over by a 
paid professional raagistocy, gener- 
ally called stipendiaries. Other large 
towM have such courts as distinct 
from those of the unpaid magistracy, 
but the police court (in the sense in 
which it is used in this article) origin- 
ated in London in the early Georgian 
period when the earlier tentative 
efforts to police Westminster were de- 
veloped by the appointment of con- 
stables, and ' annoyance juries,’ who 
reported on public nuisances, annoy- 
ances, and other small offences. In 
1792 the crown was given power to 
establish seven public courts in speci- 
fied metropolitan parishes, and to 
appoint three justices drawn from the 
Middlesex and Surrey magistracy, for 
each of such courts. The Act of 1792 
was repealed and re-enacted by an 
Act passed in 1802, and this later Act 
may be regarded as the real charter of 
the metropolitan stipendiaries. The 
seven courts or * publick offices,’ as 
they were styled, were established at 
the parishes of St. Margaret, West- 
minster; St. James, Westminster; St. 
James, Clerkenwell ; St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch ; St. Mary, Whitechapel ; 
and St. Paul, Shadwell (for Middle- 
sex), and at or near St. Margaret’s 
Hill. Southwark (for Surrey). The 
crown could order salaries of £500 
each to the justices, such salaries to 
be clear of all deductions, provided 
the aggregate charges, including 
salaries, attending the maintenance 
of these ' publick offices,* did not 
exceed £18,000 annually. The result 
of this establisliment of paid magis- 
trates in the metropolis was that they 
enjoyed a monopoly of fees at their 
public offices witliin the limits of the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, for hence- 
forth, with few exceptions, no fees 
could be taken by any other justices 
nnderapenaltyof £100. The excepted 
cases were, infer alia, fees for licensing 
alehouses, and fees for the purpose of 
enforcing the payment of taxes and 
assessments arising within the parish 
concerned, and generally fees taken 
at Bow Street Public Office — this 
celebrated place being thus early a 
central institution. Notwithstanding 
these changes, the policing of the 
metropolis left much to be desired, 
and especially in the vicinity of the 
Thames. The * hooliganism ’ in the 
neighbourhood of the river resulted 
in the establishment of a police office 
at Wapping New Stairs with three 
justices and seven (!) constables. 
Altogether in 1797 there were not 
*■ ■ re 2000 constables or ‘ watch- 
’ in the metropolis. Accordingly. 

■130, another court was established 

Westminster, and the ‘ metro- 
politan police district ’ constituted, 
H 
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the component parishes of wliicli were 
henceforth to be policed by the new 
■ police force, ’ who were placed under 
the direct control of the justices, and 
superseded the old London watch- 
men. A later act extended the jimis- 
diction of the M. P. C. by giving the 
poiico constables of the metropolitan 
force powers in Bucks and Berks, in 
addition to the metropolitan area 
properly so called. The M. P. C. now 
number fourteen: Bow St. with three 
magistrates, Clerkenwell two, Green- 
udeh and Woohvlch two between 
them, Lambeth two, Ma^lebone 
two, Thames two. Tower Bridge two. 
Old Street two, Westminster two, 
W. London two, Marlborough Street 
two, N. London one, and South 
Western one. Juvenile courts were 
established by Order in Council of 
Deo. 2, 1909, at Bow Street, Clerken- 
well, Tower Bridge, Westminster, Old 
Street, and Greenwich. Each of the 
courts has a staff of clerks, office 
keepers, ushers, and gaolers. The 
crmvn is empowered under the 
Metropolitan Poiico Courts Act, 1839, 
to alter the number of the courts 
and magistrates, and imder an Act 
of 1840, to constitute police court 
divisions ivith a police court for each, 
provided only the number of the 
magistrates do not at any time ex- 
ceed twenty-seven. The statutory 
boundaries of the respective districts 
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held every day, Sundays and holidays 
excepted. The salary of the chief 
magistrate is now £1800, that of each 
of the others being £1500. Bow Street 
has the distinction of being the only 
court having jurisdiction in extradi- 
tion cases. Everything which can be 
said to relate to public order or the 
prevention of nuisances comes within 
the general jurisdiction of the M. P. C. 
For further information consult 
Wood Renton’s Encyclopedia of (he 
Laws of England, and Archibald’s 
j\Ietropolitan Police Guide. 

Metropolitan Water Board, the body 
responsible for the water supply to the 
administrative county of London, a 
duty which was formerly left to the 
initiative of the various metropolitan 
water companies. The Board, as con- 
stituted by the provisions of the Met- 
ropolis Water Act, 1902, is composed 
of GO members, 14 of whom are ap- 
pointed by the London County 
Council, two by the Common Council 
of the City, two by the City Council 
of the borough of Westminster, one 
by each of the remaining metro- 
politan borough councils, and the re- 
mainder by the local authorities of 
those di'tricts which, though outside 
the county of London, are included 


within the metropolitan water area. 
In 1907, the debt of the M. W. B., 
which consisted mainly of the com- 
pensation payable to the extinct 
water companies, and the debenture 
stock of those companies transferred 
to the Board rvlth the rest of the 
assets or liabilities, was £47,415,052. 
Dming the years 1905-6 the average 
daily supply of water by the Board 
was upwards of 220,000,000 gallons, 
giving an average of 32 gallons per 
head of a total population of nearly 
7,000,000. Londonhasnotyetderived 
any benefit from the purchase of these 
water companies, but future legis- 
latures may devise some means of 
ridding the state of the burden im- 
posed by water stock, as e.p. by con- 
verting It into terminable annuities, 
a policy which would at once result 
in a reduction of price. See also 
Municipal Trade. 

Metrosideros, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs or trees (order Myrtaceffl). 
The wood is hard and heavy, and is 
utilised in New Zealand. 

Metsu (or Metzu), Gabriel (1030-67) 
a Dutch painter, born at Leyden. He 
studied under Gerard Dow, and in 
1648 was admitted into the Painters’ 
Guild at Leyden, but left that city 
two years later lor Amsterdam, where 
he settled as a painter of genre pic- 
tures. His chief works are : ‘ 'Ihe 
Market-place of Amsterdam,’ at the 
Louvre ; ‘ The Sportsman,’ at the 
Hague; ‘ The Game-Dealer’s Shop, 
at Dresden : ‘ The Repast,’ at the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg; and ‘ The 
Duet ’ and ‘ The Music Lesson,’ in 
the National Gallery, London. 

Metternich -Winneburg, Clemens 
Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar, Duke of 
Portella, and later Prince von Mettor- 
nich (1773-1859), bom at Coblenz, his 
lather being the famous Au.strian 
statesman, Franz Georg Karl von 
Metternich- Winneburg. In 1795 he 
married the daughter of Prince 
Kaunitz, and henceforward assumed 
a prominent position in the diplo- 
matic world. He became minister at 
Dresden in 1801, and two years later 
was transferred to Berlin. During tiie 
years 1806-7 he represented Austria 
at Paris, where, in spite of his antl- 
Napoleonio policy, he managed to 
keep on good terms with Napoleon, 
whom he tried to bring into an alh- 
anco with Austria. Tiie war which ioi- 
lowed was terminated by Napoleons 
victory at Wagram and the Treaty 
of Vienna (1809). After this Metter- 
nich became Chancellor and Foreipu 
Minister. For some time he veiled his 
enmity against Napoleon, and suc- 
ceeded in negotiating the marriage 
between that emperor and dlarla 
Louise in 1810. But during the next 
two years the attitude and the sue- 
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cesses'ot Napoleou led to tbo forma- \ but after a long residence in England 
tion of the great alliance between vrentto Rome in 1801, where he spent 
^""‘""iaMnwhich, Ithc rest of liis life. His works, which 
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Leipzig enabled Jiim to dictate terms 
to Napoleon, and he took a leading 
part in the negotiations which fol- 
lowed this event. From this date 
Metternich figures as the champion of 
Conservatism throughout Europe, the 
opponent of every attempt to change 
the established order. By his di- 
plomacy he again managed to eeenre 
the leading position in the Holy 
Alliance, which he used as an instru- 
ment for fui'thering these aims. The 
Revolution of 1848 came as a gn’oat 
shock to him, and its results were 
seen in Austria in the fall of Metter- 
nich’s government. He left Austria 
with an armed escort, and took refuge 
in England. In 1851 he removed to 
his castle of Johannisburg on the 
Rhine. He died at Vienna in 1859. 
His 3Icmoirs were published at 
Vienna (1878-84), and were speedily 
translated into German and English. 
See aUo works by Beer, Zehn Jdhre 
dsiet-reichiSicheT Politik, i8qi-io, 1877, 
etc.; A. Sorel, L*Europe el la r^wfu- 
fion fran^aise, and biographies by F. 
von Hemelitsch and H. Welschinper. 

Mettmann, a tn. of Prussia in the 
Rhine prov,, about 8 m. N.E. of 
HilLsseldorf. In the vicinity the 
Neauder Cave, containing the remains 
)f a prehistoric human being, was 
liscovcred. Pop. 10,762. 

Metz, a tn. and fortress of Ger- 
nany, in Alsace-Lorraine, 33 m. N. of 
:^ancy. It is situated on the Moselle 
it its confluence with the Seille, and 
s surrounded by a system of fortifica- 
ions. Its streets are wide and clean, 
ind it contains numerous spacious 
squares. The cathedral, a Gothic 
jdifice, was begun in 1014, and 
inished in 1546. The church of 
S’otre-Dame-de-Ia-Ronde is a note- 
vorthy structure. Its choir was built 
n 1130. In the cemetery of Cham- 
oiere there is a memorial to the 8400 
Frenchmen who fell in the war of 
1870. Its industry is active, the chief 
limplo^uncnts being lace-making, tan- 
ning, embroidering, and there is trade 
in com, poultry, fruit, and wine; there 
are also brass and copper foundries. 
M., known to the Romans by the 
name of Divodurum, was the chief 
town of a people called the Medio- 
matrici, whose name it took at a later 
date. In the 5th century, the cor- 
rupted form Mettis first came into 
use, whence the modem M. It sur- 
i*endered to the Germans in 1870. 

Metz, Conrad Martin (1765-1827), a 
German engraver, bom at Bonn. He 
studied under Bartolozzi in London, 
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Metzingen, a tn. in Wiirtemherg, 
Germany, on the R. Neckar, IS m. 
S.S.E. of Stuttgart. Pop, 6350. 

Metztitlan, a tn. of Mexico in the 
state of Hidalgo, 40 m. N. of Pachuca. 
Pop. 8000. 

Meudon, a tn. and S.W. suburb of 
Paris, France, in the dept, of Seine-et- 
Oise. It raanufs. glass, ammunition, 
and linen goods. Pop. 10,500. 

Meulebeke, an industrial tn. near 
Conrtrai. Belgium, in the prov. of 
Flanders, with manufs. of lace and 
textiles. Pop. 9900. 

Meulen, Adam Francois van der 
(1632-90), a Flemish painter, born iu 
Brussels. He was a pupil of Peter 
Snayers, but soon surpassed his 
master. Colbert appointed him battle- 
painter to Louis XIV. He painted the 
principal battles and sieges in Flanders 
for the Chateau of Jlarly. In 1673 he 
was made a member of the Academy. 
Many of his pictures arc at the Louvre 
and VersaiBes. 

Meuin, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants. Af. athamanticiim is the 
Spigacl, Meu, or Baldmoney of Scot- 
land. The leaves are bipinnate, with 
crowded, hristle-like segments, and 
the umbels of flowers are yellow. 

Meung, Jean de (Jean Clopinel) 
(c.1250-1305), a French satirist, lived 
in Paris. He wrote over 20,000 lines 
in continuation of Guillaume de 
Lorris’s Homan de Ja rose, the style, 
logical exposition, and virility of 
which entitle him to be called the 
first of French mediteval poets. In 
Iiis contempt, moreover, for romance, 
superstition, feudalism, monasticism, 
the papacy, and royalty, he was the 
Voltaire of his age. 

Meunier, Constantin (1831-1905), a 
Belgian sculptor and painter, born 
near Brussels. Among his best known 
pictures are; ‘The Salle St. Roch,* 
1857 ; *A Trappist Funeral,’ 1860; 
and the notable series depicting the 
miners and factory hands in Lemon- 
nier’s Le Tour du vionde. But it is 
primarily as a sculptor he will live. 
His best statues are : ‘ Miner,’ * Pud- 
dlcr/ 1885, and ‘ Mower,’ 1892, and a 
series of bas-reliefs ivhicb be called a 
‘ Monument to Labour.* 

Meurice, Francois Paul (1818-1905), 
a French literary man, studied law 
and literature; was made chief editor 
of victor Hugo’s Evencment, and 
imprisoned as such for six months. 
In 1878 he dramatised Les MUc- 
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rabies, and afterwards Noire Dame de 
Paris and Quatrc-vingl-treisc. Two of 
his original plays were Benvenuto 
Cellini (1852) and Sinicnsde (1893), 
whilst for Falsiaff (1842) and Hamlet 
(1843) he had collaborators. 

Meuitius, Johannes (properly Jande 
Meurs) (1579-1639), a Dutch classical 
scholar, became professor of liistory 
and afterwards of Greek at Leyden 
University (1610 and 1611), and in 
1625 accepted the chair of history at 
Soro in Denmark, as the execution of 
Barneveldt, whose children he taught, 
had exposed him to ceaseless persecu- 
tions. Among many other works he 
wrote: Res Beloicce (1612), a Olos- 
sarium Grceco-Barbarum (1614), and 
Historia Danica (1630). See also 
Gronovlns, 2'besaiinrs, 

Meurthe ot Moselle, a dept. In the 
N.E. of France, being formed, after 
the treaty with Germany in 1871, out 
of the remnants of the old depart- 
ments of Meurthe and Moselle. The 
prov. is drained by the Moselle, an 
affluent of the Rlilne, and its tribs., 
and by the Chiers. a trib; of the 
Meuse. Grand Rougimont (2041 ft.) 
In the Vosges is the highest peak. The 
Paris-Strassburg main line passes 
through Nancy, the cap. The manufs. 
of oast and sheet iron, of Iron and 
steel goods, and of earthenware and 
glass are very considerable. Rock- 
salt is found in abundance. Viticul- 
ture flourishes, and cereals, potatoes, 
and hops are nidely grown. Area 
2020 sq. m. Pop. 564,730. 

Meuse : 1. A dept, of N.E. Franco, 
composed of portions of Lorraine and 
Champagne. The basin of the Meuse, 
which flowing N. from E. to W., 
occupies one-half of the dept., the 
rest being drained in the N.E. by 
the Ome and Chiers and other 
streams. The main ridge of lilgh- 
landa, which sink from south north- 
wards, forms the watershed between 
the Seine and Rhine. The hills of 
the Argonne are clothed with mag- 
nificent oak forests. Cereals, potatoes, 
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wealth nor the industries are im- 
portant. Cap.. Bar-le-Duo. Area 2409 
sji. m. Pop. 277,955. 2. (or Maas) A 
river, over 550 m. long, rising in the 
dept, of HauteMarne, France. Passing 
Verdun in a northerly direction, it 
enters Belgium, and after bending 
eastward beyond Namur, flows north- 
ward again past Lifege in Belgium and 
Maestricht in Holland. After a sharp 
curve westward it enters the Waal, 
that is the left arm of the Rhine, at 
Woudriohem. It now divides, the 
northern branch, called the Merwede, 
proceeding to Dordrecht, whence it 


eventually reaches the sea through 
two channels, the Oude and the 
Nieu%ve-Ma,TS, and the southern, 
which, after entering the Hollandsche 
Diep, flows into the sea tlirough the 
Haringvliet and Krammer. Rotter- 
dam and Dinant are both on its banks. 

Meusehvitz, a manufacturing tn. 
in the duchy of Saxe-Altenljurg. Ger- 
many, 8 m. N.W. of Altenbiug. Pop. 
8869. 

Mevagissey, a pilchard flslilng 
station and health resort. 1 2 m. E. of 
Truro, Cornwall, England. Pop. 
(1911) 3467. 

Mexborough, a tn. with potteries 
and iron and glass works, on the Don, 
5} m. N.E. by N. of Rotherham in 
the W. Riding of Yorkslilre, England. 
Pop. (1911) 14,398. 

Mexia, Pedro (1496-1552), aSpanlsh 
historian, was appointed historio- 
grapher to the Emperor Charles V. in 
1548. In his Historia Imperial y 
Cesarea (1547) he chronicled the 
reigns of all the Roman emperors 
from Julius Cicsar to the Austrian 
Maximilian. His chief work is Silva 
de Varia Leccion, 1543. 

Mexico, Gulf of, a great inlet situ- 
ated between U.S.A. on the N. and 
Mexico on the W. and S. It has an 
area of some 800,000 sq. m„ and Is 
entered by the Gulf Stream, which 
sweeps its shores in a semicircle. It 
Is subject to sudden n-md-storms. 

Mexico, The Republic of, in the N, 
American sub-continent, consists of 
a large plateau, 767,005 sq. m, in ex- 
tent, and from 6000 to 8000 ft. above 
sea-level, inclu ding in its gradual ele- 
vation from the sea coast all varieties 
of temperature from tropical heat to 
a climote similar to that of Northern 
Italy. The elevation upon which it 
lies is formed by the mountain range 
of the Sierra Madre, wliich divide into 
an eastern and western range, be- 
tween which lies the plateau of 
Anahuae, the district of the ancient 
Mexican civilisation, which is broken 
up into many deep and warm valleys, 
and which is surrounded by the peaks 
of the mountains, the ridges ot wliich 
form its sm-face. Tills table-land 
gradually expands in breadth north- 
wards and remains on an average 
elevation of about 6000 ft. as far as 
420 m. from the city of Mexico, after 
which it gradually declines. The soil 
is hard and flinty, and resembles that 
ot Spain. In winter the frosts create 
great Assures In the ground which in 
summer are filled up by melted snow- 
water from the mountains, so that a 
natural system of irrigation is created. 
The soil is rich in metalliferous de- 
posits, and silver, antimony, and the 
rarer building stones abound. A large 
flourishing mining industrj- exists, 
and this, combined with extensive 
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aBTicultiiral operations and cattle- 
raising: ranches, keeps the country in 
a condition of much prosperity. The 
bulk of the population is of aboriginal 
Indian of mixed descent, but the 
executive classes are for the most part 
of pure Castilian blood. The country 
is divided into twenty -two states, and 
tlio principal cities are Mexico (the 
Federal capital, pop, 470,000), 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Durango. The 
rivers are insignificant and useless 
for navigation. Pop. 15,063,207. Im- 
ports (1911) £20,000,000 (approxi- 
mate) ; exports £28,000,000. 

Constitution, — See Constitution — 
Mexico. 

History. — In the absence of all 
definite evidence, and in the face of 
an unparalleled dearth of contem- 
porary manuscripts, it is impossible 
to fix, with any degree of certainty, 
the earlier events in Mexican aborigi- 
nal history. Tradition speaks of an 
ancient race called the Toltccs, who, 
in the 11th century, founded the 
city of Tula, and became the dis- 
seminators of civilisation and art 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Although the existence 
of this people is accepted as a fact by 
many writers, others frankly regard 
them as mytliical. An Intermediate 
view Is that which agrees that the 
anoient monuments which exist in 
M. must be referred to some such 
civilising agency, but which cannot 
assent to any exact identification of 
that race. This archaic civilisation 
soon fell before the assaults of a 
barbarous folk of Nahua race, kno^vn 
as the Chichimecs, who adopted the 
arts and culture of the race ‘ ' 
overthrown. The various 
sions of this family found 
throughout a tract of territ 
mensurale >vith modem M,, 
of these, the Aztecs, or ‘ Oane- 
people,* so-called from the fact that 
they dwelt in the low marehes of 
the lakes of Texcuco, founded the 
city of Anahuao, or Mexico, and 
became so formidable to their neigh- 
bours that, by the reign of Monte- 
zuma II,, they had attained a 
suzereignty over all the tribes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. On the 
coming of the Spaniards under Cortez 
in 1519, Aztec rule was finally over- 
thro^vn, chiefly by means of the 
assistance the Spaniards received 
from those peoples whom the Aztecs 
had held in cruel bondage. After 
the disgrace of Cortez, M. was 
governed by a viceroy and council, 
and was regarded as an appanage of 
the Spanish crown, which condition 
of affaire lasted for nearly three 
h\mdred years, but not without dis- 
turbance, many revolutions, riots, 
and famines occurring during that 


period because of the down-trodden 
condition of the people. In 1821, 
after a prolonged revolutionary cam- 
paign, the independence of M. was 
recognised, and an emperor, Augustin 
de Iturbide, seated on the throne. 
He abdicated in 1823, but, attempt- 
ing to return, was shot in the follow- 
ing year. M. was proclaimed as a 
republic in 1824, since when its 
history has been more or less of a 
chequered nature. In 1846 a war 
with the U.S.A. broke out, whicli 
ended rather disastrously for the 
northern republic, which gained 
the cession of New M. and Upper 
California at the price of £5,000,000. 
In 1863, through the intervention of 
Napoleon III. of France, the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian, an Austrian 
archduke, was created emperor of 
M. His reign was brief, and despite 
a vigorous French assistance, he 
was hurled from the throne and 
executed. In latter years M. may 
be said to have been under the 
dictatorship of the shrewd President 
Porflrio Diaz, who undoubtedly did 
more to bring the country into line 
udth other civilised communities 
than any of his predecessors. By 
reason of a widespread revolution 
which took place in 1911, he was 
forced to fly to Europe, and his place 
was taken by President Madero, who 
was murdered during a counter- 
revolution early in 1913. The new 
president was General Huerta, and 
towards the end of the. summer of 
1913 strained relations arose between 
M. and the U.S.A., o^ving to the 
latter*9 non-recognition of the Huerta 
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of the Mexican People, 1888, and Pe- 
soitrccs and Development of the 
Mexican People, 1893 ; Lumholz’s 
Unknown Mexico, 1903 ; South- 
worth’s The Mines of Mexico, 1905 ; 
Martin’s Mexico of the 20/A^ Century, 
1907 ; Enoch’s Mexico, 1910; 
Henry BaerJein’s Mexico, the Land 
of Unrest, 1913. 

Ancient cimlisntion. — The ancient 
monuments and other traces of their 
art and life executed by the pre- 
Columbian aborigines of M. tend to 
give us a high opinion of the degree 
of civilisation to which they had 
attained. In many parts of the 
country, especially at Cliolula, 
Papantla, Tula, and Xoohicalco, 
are found graduated pyramids known 
as Teocalli, or * Houses of the Gods.* 
constructed of mounds of eartn 
faced with masonrj", in some in- 
stances elaborately carved. On 
the summits of these, human and 
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otlier sacrifices were made to the 
gods Tescatlipoca (the god of the 
M ind), Huit zilopochtli (the ^var god), 
Tlaloc (the rain god), and other 
dei'.ies. An older deity, QuelzcoalJ, 
also a god of the sky, and son of the 
sun, was further worshipped, and a 
host of minor gods were likewise 
revered. Few traces of domestic 
archil cctiire remain. The govern- 
ment M'as an elective monarchy but 
the priesthood had great control 
over the people. Hon'ever, a well- 
defined code of laws was observed, 
and a high standard of morals was 
in vopcuc. War usually consisted in 
the capture rather than the slaugh- 
ter of enemies, who U’ero reserved 
for sacrifice, and usually devoured, 
but this cannibalism consisted more 
in a desire to realise communion with 
the deities such captures sjTnbolised 

rather 
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system of picture-miimg iiiey wcie 
extraordinarily gifted in the pictUe 
and minor graphic arts, in jewellery, 
and especially in feather-work, of 
M-hich the garments of the upper 
classes principally consisted. Their 
weapons were by no means suited 
to a campaign against the steel-clad 
Spaniards, being for the most part 
confined to a flint-edged magfla- 
htiitl or wooden sword, darts, and 
spears. 

Mexico City, the cap. of the re- 
public of Mexico, is situated in a 
valley near the former Lake of 
Texcuco (drained 1900). It is 16 m. in 
circumference, and in architectural 
and other respects compares favour- 
ably Mith the average European city 
of similar size. One of the principal 
sights of the city is its splendid 
national museum, filled with treasure 
of Aztec civilisation. The great 
Government Palace and the Academy 
of San Carlos are also worthy of men- 
tion. The industries are somewhat 
limited, and comprise for the most 
part the manufacture of tobacco and 
saddlery. But the city is to some 
■ ' — -houseforthe 

Duntry. The 
ndation-stone 
■.»93, M'as biiilt 
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deity, cost $2,600,000, and is 
the handsomest ecclesiastica . 
ing on the American contine: 
city is well supplied with w 
means of two aqueducts. 

Mexico the snou’^-covered peaks of 
the volcanoes, Popocatepetl and 
Iztacchihuatl, can be clearly dis- 
tinguished, and the climate is never 
undul 5 ’ torrid, even in the height of 
summer. Many of the relics of the 
Aztec dominion are still uneartlicd in 


aicxico, and a school of archreology 
has recently been founded in the city 
under the direction of Professor 
Maudslay, an English resident. Pop. 
470,659, the majority of M’hom are 
native Mexicans, with a very con- 
siderable admixture of Americans and 
Germans. 

Meyer, Felix (1653-1713), a Swiss 
painter, became famous by executing 
a scries of frescoes for tiie abbey of 
St. Florian (Upper Austria). Deficient 
in the art of figure drawing, he ex- 
celled in portraying the beauties ot 
his native landscape. 

Meyer, Hans {b. 1858), a German 
traveller, was born at Hildbnrg- 
hausen. After exploring German E. 
Africa he ascended Kilimanjaro, tlie 
highest peak of ‘ ' ' 

in 1880. In 1 
Andes of Ecuac 
are recorded in 
Zu7n Schneedon 
1888, and 
scherfohrien, 1890. 

Meyer, Heinrich (1759-1832), a 
German painter and art critic, mode 
the acquaintance of Goethe in Rome 
(1786), and in 1797 settled down in 
Weimar, where he enjoyed the great 
poet's fricndslfip, and inspired him, 
it seems, witli many of those opinion-j 
on art and testhetics which appeared 
in KuTist nnd AUerihumf Wincl'ch 
mann und sein Jahrlmndert, etc. 
Besides editing Wiuckclmann'e 
IForA-s (1808-1820), M. himself com- 
posed a badly-arranged history of 
Greek art (1824). 

Meyer, Heinrich Augrifit Wilhelm 
(1800-1873), a (German Protestant 
divine and exegete, born at Gotha, 
and studied theology at Jena. He 
became pastor in 1841, but gave up 
the active ministry in 1848 and 
settled in Hanover. His great work 
was his N.T. commentaries, which 
appeared in the monumental KriUsch' 
escegeiischer Kommentar C 2 im Neuai 
Testament (16 vols., 1832-1859), of 
which bo was chief author. 

Meyer, Joseph (1796-1856), a Ger- 
man publisher, ivas born at Gotha. 
In 1828 he opened Das Biblio- 
graphische Institut, a publishing 
house, at Gotha, and issued Gomion 
classics in serial form and by sub- 
'oM^est possible prices. 
‘Ought out a People’s 
^ iral Philosophy, an 
. 'y, etc. Another of 

is the admirable 
xikon. 

Meyer, Julius Lothar (1830-95), a 
German chemist, born at Vnreb 
Oldenburg ; studied medicine at 
Zurich, chemistry under Bunsen ot 
Heidelberg, and physics at Kbnigs- 
bei^ under Neumann. In 1859 he 
began to lecture on physics and 
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chemistry at Breslau. During the 
Franco -Prussian War he tended the 
sick and wounded at Carlsruhe Poly- 
technic. From 1876 onward he held 
the chair of chemistry at Tubingen. 
In his Dit modemen Theorien der 
Cheniie (1864) he helped to develop 
the startling theory of the periodic 
classification of elements, and re- 
calculated the atomic weights. 

Meyer, Konrad Ferdinand (1825-98), 
a Swiss novelist and poet, born at 
Zurich. His Gedichte (1882, 20th ed. 
1901) and his charming and idyllic 
epic, Hvttens letzte Tage (1871), 
justify the claim that he has done 
more for the modern poetry of 
Switzerland than any one except 
Gottfried Keller. And yet he was 
probably more novelist than poet. 
His Jorg Jenatsch (1876), Der Heilige 
(1880), and Die Hochseit des Monchs 
enjoyed an enormous popxilarity. 

Meyer, Victor (1848-97), a German 
chemist, horn at Berlin. He became 
professor of chemistry at Zurich in 
1872, at Gbttingen in 1885, and four 
years later succeeded Bunsen, his 
old master, at liis own university of 
Heidelberg. Besides important work 
in organic chemistry, he discovered 
thiophon and a convenient method of 
ascertaining the density of vapours. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, really Meyer- 
Beer (1791-1864), a musical composer 
of Jewish extraction, born in Berlin. 
He appeared as prodigy-pianist at 
the age of six, and studied under 
dementi, Zelter, and Vogler. Aban- 
doning his early intention of being a 
pianist, he went to Venice to study 
composition (1816), where he com- 
posed several operas, none of them of 
any importance except the last, II 
Crociato in Epitto In 1826 M. 

took up his abode in Paris, where his 
cliief operas were produced : Robert 
le Diable, 1831 ; Les Huguenots, 
1836 ; and Le PropJiite, 1843. M. is 
one of the most important figures in 
the history of French opera, both 
grand and comigue. His work is re- 
markable for its brilliant effects and 
powerful climaxes, rather than for 
any mastery of form or coherence, 
lie wrote much instrumental and 
choral music of a less ambitious 
nature, and about forty songs. 

Meyer-LUbke, Wilhelm (b. 1861), a 
German philologist, born at Diiben- 
dorf. He studied at Zurich and 
Berlin, and in 1887 was made pro- 
fessor of romance pliilology at Jena, 
holding the same chair at Vienna 
University in 1890. He has published : 
Grammatica linguce Grcecce vulgaris, 
by S. Portius, uith a grammatical 
and historical commentary ; and 
Orammatik der romanischen Spracben, 
1890-1900, which is his greatest work, 

Mcynell, Alice Christiana (b. 1850), 


an English poet and essayist, the 
daughter of T. J. Thompson. She 
spent most of her young days in 
Italy. Her first volume of verse. 
Preludes (1875), %va 8 illustrated by 
her sister. Lady Butler, the painter of 
* The Roll Call,* and won warm 
praise from Ruakin, but it was her 
Poems, published in 1893, which 
definitely established her fame, while 
her Rhythm of Life, published at the 
same date, placed her in the front 
rank of living writers in prose. This 
was followed by; The Colour of Life 
and other Essays, 1896; The Children, 
1896; The Flower of the Mind,\%^’l, dull 
anthology of English verse ; and The 
Spirit of Place, 1898. She has also 
e^ted the Selected Poems of Hake 
and the Poetry of Pathos and Delight 
of Patmore, and contributed to the 
National Observer, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Saturday Review, etc. 
Among later works are : London 
Impressions, 1898 ; John Ruskin, 
1900 ; Later Poems, 1901 ; Children 
of the Old Masters, Italian School, 
1903 ; Ceres* Runaway, 1910 ; Mary, 
Mother of Jesus, 1912 ; Collected 
Poems, 1913. 

MezD, a seaport, 20 m. S.W, of 
Montpelier, France, in the dept, of 
H^rault. Pop. 6500, 

Mezen : 1. A tn. and seaport of N. 
Russia in the gov. of Archangelsk, 
15 m. from the mouth of Mezen R. 
Pop. 1800. 2. A riv. of N. Russia, 
with a length of 545 m., which flows 
into the White Sea through Mezen 
Bay. 

Mezerai, Francois Eudes de (1610- 
83), a French historian, bom at Rye, 
near Argeutan. He was educated at 
Caen University and in Paris, and 
having served in two or three cam-- 
paigns in Flanders, published his 
History of France, on the completion 
of which, in 1651, he became his- 
toriographer of France, and a member 
of the French Academy. He also 
Avrote a History of the Turks from 
1612 - 49 , and an abridgment of his 
history. 

Mezereon, or Daphne mezereum, a 
small fragrant shrub (order Thyme- 
Iteacefe), indigenous to Britain, with 
fragrant red or white flowers borne 
in February and followed by red 
berries. It is poisonous, bub has 
medicinal uses, 

Mezieres, a fort. tn. in the dept, of 
Ardennes, France. It has ammuni- 
tion factories and copper foundries. 
Pop. 9500. 

Mezb-Bereny, a manufacturing tu., 
6 m. N.W. of Bekes, Hungary. Pop. 
13,000. 

Mezbhegyes, a market tn. of Csanad 
co., Hungary, 30 m. N.E. of Szegedin. 
Industries, horse breeding and sugar 
refining. Pop. 7500. 
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Mezokovezsd, a tn. in Borsod co., a ‘ eoraper,’ according as lightness of 
Hungary, 50 m. W.N.W. of Do- tone is required. For the very liglif, 
breczin. Pop. 16,000. tones, not only the ‘ hurr,’ hut also 

MezOtur, a tn. of Hungary, near part of the ground Ls removed, since 
Bobrcczin, ulth manufs. of pottery, much ink Is held in the grooves left by 
Pop. 26,000. the raising of the ‘ burr.’ The method 

Mezozoth, or Mezurzah, a narrow of M. engraving was int reduced in the 
hollow strip of wood or other sub- reign of Charles I. by Prince Rupert, 
stance, vrith a piece cut out neaj the and its later history is associated pith 
top and containing a scroll of parch- the names of M'Ardell, J. Raphael 
ment on which are written or printed Smith, Fisher, Dixon, etc. See A. 
selections from the chapters of the Whitman’s Masters of Mezzotint, 
Sherrai (Deut. vl. 4, 9, and xi. 13, 20). 1898 ; C. Davenport’s Mezzotints, 
On the back of the scroll is written 1903. 

the Hebrew word ’ Almighty,’ and Mfumbiro, a chain of volcanic 
this is left exposed when the scroll is mount ains near the S.W. boundary 
fixed in the case. The M. is hung up of Bril ish E. Africa. It consists of 
outside or inside Jewish houses. All two groups — the western which lies 
Jews, when either going in or coming directly N. of Lake Kivu, and con- 
out of a dwelling, touch the word tains the active volcanoes Kirunga- 
with their right hand, and repeat the cha-gongo and Kirunga-namlagira, 
eighth verse of Psalm oxxi. : ' The and the eastern w'here the lof tie.st 
Lord shall preserve thy going out peak is Karissimbi (14,683 ft.), 
and thy coming in from this time Mglin, a tn. of Russia, abottt 125 m. 
forth and even for over more.’ See N.E. of Chernigov. Pop. 8000. 
Friedlander’s Tezi Book of Jewish Mho (the reciprocal of the ohm). 
Religion. the practical unit of electric con- 

Mezquite, a Mexican name for two ductivity. Thus if a wire has a re.stst- 
members of the genus Prosopfs (9-u.). ance of 10 ohms its conductivity is 

Mezurzah, see JIezozoth. or T mho. 

Mezzanine, see Entresol. Mhow, a tn. in the native state of 

Mezzofanti, Giuseppe (1774-1849), Indore, Central India, with a British 
an Italian linguist, born at Bologna, military cantonment. Pop. (including 
He was educated in his native city, garrison) 30,500. 
and in 1797 became professor of Miagao, a trading and manufaotur- 
Arabic in the university there, and ing tn. on the S. coast of Panayls. in 
later assistant librarian of the in- the Philippines. Pop; 22,860. 
stitute and professor of (IreeU. In Miage, a glacier on the S. slope of 
1831 he went to Rome, and having Mont Blanc. Alt. 12,000 ft. 
attracted the attention of Pope Miajadas, a tn. of Spain, in the 
Gregory XVI., was made a cardinal prov. of Estremadura, 32 m. S.E. of 
in 1838. Ho acquired a considerable Caceres. Pop. 5000. 
reputation as a linguist, and spoke Miako, see Kyoto. 
in all some fifty-eight languages. Miall, Edward (1809-81), an Eng- 

• Mezzo-soprano, a species of voice lish Nonconformist wTiter, bom at 
which has a somewhat lower range Portsmouth. HewasministeratWare 
than a soprano, but is higher than a in 1831, and at Leicester in 1834, but 
contralto. It is the voice more resigned in 1841 to found the Noncon- 
usually found in women, and has a fonnist, a newspaper in which he 
varying compass generally from A advocated the cause of Disestablish- 
beneath the treble stave to F on the ment. He was M.P. for Roohdfui’ 
fifth fine. (1852-57) and Bradford (1869-74)., Be 

Mezzotint, a method of engravine published among other works 2 iiK' 
invented about the middle of the 17th deeds of the Church of England to her 
centxiry, but now so exclusively Eng- Parochial Endoivnienis. 
lish as to be termed on the Continent Miami, a tribe of N. American 
‘ la maniere anglaise.* Ifis. were for- Indians, belonging to the Algonquion 
merly engraved on copper, but in the family which originally inhabitca 
early part of the 19th century steel Wisconsin. The survivors live on a 
plates w'ere introduced. The method reservation in Wnbach co., Indiana, 
of M. engraving is as follows; Thesur- They took the side of the English in 
face of the plate is scraped in every the American War. , r» af. 

part, with a ‘ rocking tool/ an instru- Miami, a city and co. seat of Eaae 
ment resembling a carpenter’s chisel, co., Florida, U.S.A., on Miami lb ^ 
but with a number of tiny teeth. A trib. of the Oliio) and Biscajmo bay. 
number of infinitesimally small points It is the centre of a country f amou^ 
are thus raised on the * groimd/ and for the product ion of grape fnut,pnie 
are knorni as the ‘ burr.* H a print apples, and winter vegetables, aiin 
were now made from this plate, it there is a considerable amount or 
would be imiformly dark. Portions fishing. There are sponge fisheries m 
of the * burr * are now removed with Biscayne Bay. Pop. (1910) 5171. 
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Miani, or Meeanee^ a vil. in Sind, 
India, on the Indus, 5 m. N. of Hy- 
derabad. A battle was fought here in 
1843. 

Miaotse, aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
the mountain districts of S.W. China. 
They originally occupied the central 
province of the empire, but were 
driven S.W. to their present abode by 
tho Chinese. 

Miasma (Gk. ^ 1100 -^ 0 , corruption or 
pollution), see ^Malaria. 

Miava, an industrial tn. 46 m. 
N.N.E. of Presburg, Hungary, on 
the R. Miava. Pop. 11,750. 

Miazzi, Giovanni (1699-C.1780), an 
architect, was a native of Bergamo. 
Among his best kno^vn works are the 
church of S. Giambattista at Bassano 
and the theatre at Treviso. 

Mica, a group of minerals which are 
distinguished by their very perfect 
basal cleavage, causing them to split 
readily into thin flakes, and by their 
vitreous, pearly lustre. The Ms. are 
complex alumino-alkaline silicates 
with Iron and magnesia, having an 
average hardness of 2*5 and sp. gr. of 
about 3. Muscovite or whit e potash M. 
is clear and colourless, and may be 
obtained in large flexible and elastic 
plates. It waa formerly used for glaz- 
ing windows under the name of Mus- 
covy glass, and is still in use for lamp 
chimneys, Lepldolite, or lithia M., is 
generally rose-red or violet in colour, 
while biotite, magnesia M., is black or 
dark brown. Other types of M. are 
phlogopite, lepidomelaue, annite, 
astrophyUitc, and cryophylUte. The 
minerals of the M. group are alike in 
havinj '* ' . 

feet b 
gonal 

Mic 

of Moresheth, a village near Gath, on 
the confines of Judah), one of the 
twelve minor Hebrew prophets. He 
was the younger contemporary of 
Isaiah, and is referred to in Jer. 
xxvi. 18, as having prophesied in the 
days of Hezekiah and Ahaz, kings of 
Judah. Almost all critics are agreed 
that only a part of the book that 
bears his name can be attributed to 
the prophet M, himself. Interpola- 
tions, generally post-cxilic, are fre- 
quent, and continually break the 
chain of thought. Thus the first three 
chapters deal -with the ' ' ’ ’ 

destruction of Samaria, 
sinfulness of Judah, but - 
ch. ii. deal with the restoration of the 
people, and plainly presuppose the 
exile. Chapters iv. and v. are Messi- 
anic, dealing with the future glory of 
Zion and tho world-wide rule of 
Messiah. 

{Camh. 

G. A. Smiiii ^jLouiiy. 

Mica Schist, a schistose or fine- 


grained foliated rock, composed of 
alternating thin lenticular sheets of 
mica and quartz. It is a typical met a- 
morphic rock, and occurs very largely 
in the Highlands, where the older 
strata outcrop (g.r.). The contained 
mica is generally muscovite ; and 
garnet, kyanite, schorl, felspar, 
chlorite, etc., are accessor^' minerals. 

Michael, spoken of in Dan. x. 13, 
21; xii. 1, as one of the chief of the 
heavenly host and as the guardian of 
Israel. It is also as the guardian of 
tho church that he appears in Jude 9, 
and Rev. xii. 7. 

'“** * * ~ ~ Order of, 

at ' Inch was 

or _ . 3 Ionian 

Isles and Malta in 1818. It was re- 
organised in 1869, so as to admit 
Crown servants connected ^vith the 
colonies. It now consists of not more 
than 100 Knights Grand Cross, 300 
Knights Commanders, and 600 Com- 
panions. 

Michael, ‘the Brave* (1558-1601), 
voivode of Walachia, succeeded to 
the throne in 1693, and during his 
reign secured Wallachia for a time a 
place in universal history. He in- 
vaded Turkish territory, aided by 
Sigismund Bdthory, and took by 
storm Rustchuk, Silistria, and other 
places on the Danube, and also de- 
feated a largre Turkish and Tartar 
army which invaded Wallachia. In 
1596 he gained a further victory at 
Mantin, and subsequently defeated 
Sinan Pasha, who invaded Wallachia 
with 100,000 men, and stormed 
Bucharest. His independence was 
acknowledged by the sultan in 1597. 
In 1599 he invaded Transylvania, 
defeated Andreas Bdthory (Sigis- 
'oclaimed 
the voi- 

• * ■ inder his 

. ^ He was, 

however, driven out of Transylvania 
by a revolt, but returned, and with the 
imperial General Basta defeated the 
Transylvanian forces at Goroslo, ex- 
pelling Sigismund Bdthory. He wa.s 
murdered in 1601 by Basta’s orders. 

Michaelis, Johann David (1717-91), 
a German Biblical scholar, born at 
Halle, He was educated in his native 
city, and lectured there for some time. 
He visited England iu 1741-42, and 
' ' Ted through Holland, and 

as appointed professor of 
at Gottingen, and in 
addition professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in 1750. Among his works 
are : Supplenienia ad Lexica Hebr., 
1784-92 ; Introduction to the New 
Testament (4th ed.), 1823; Oriental' 
ische und exegeiische Bibliothek» 1775- 
85; Neue O. und E. Bib, 1786-91 ; 
Mosaisches JRecht, 1770-71; Liitcra' 
rischer Briefwechsel, 1794-96. He also 
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Dublislied a reprint of Lowtli’s 
Praclectiones, with important addi- 
tions, 3 758-62, and a German trana- 
lar_ ■ ■ ' ‘ *77" r? 

bo 

at Leipzig, but being attracted by- 
poetry published, witli Gellert and 
Weisse, a collection of fables, and 
soon after pave up his profession of a 
doctor. His works, which consist of 
odes, satires, lyrics, comic operas, etc., 
were published at Vienna in 1791. 

Michaelmas Daisy, a name given 
by gardener-s to Aster tradescantca. 
Known also by this name is the sea 
aster or starwort (Aster trifolium). 

Michaelmas Day, the festival of St. 
Michael and All Angels, celebrated in 
the Western Church on Sept, 29, 
Mchaelmas is frequently used for 
dating terms, etc. 

Michaud. Joseph Francois (1767- 
1S39), a French historian and publi- 
cist, born at Albens, Savoy. He was 
educated at Bourg-en-Bresse, and 
went to Paris in 1791 where he be- 
came the editor of La Quotidienne, in 
which he espoused the royalist cause. 
He narrowly escaped death during 
tlio Reign of Terror, and after 1800 
abandoned journalism and began to 
write books. He published Historie 
des croisades, his chef-d’ceuvre ; Cor- 
respondance d’orient, as a re.sult of his 
visit to Syria and Egypt for the 
purpose of coUeotlng material for his 
masterpiece; and other works. 

Michaux, Andrfi (1746-1802), n 
French botanist and traveller, born 
in Sartory. He made journeys to 
several parts of the world. Drat to 
England (1779), from which country 
he introduced into Franco several 
new varieties of trees and shrubs; 
second, to the Auvergne and the 
Pyrenees (1780), bringing back 
several sorts of grain ; third, to Persia 
(1782), whence he brought back a fine 
herbarium and valuable seeds; fourth, 
to N. America (1785), travelling from 
Hudson Bay to Florida and the 
Mississippi. Unfortunately nearly all 
his collection was lost. 

Michaux, Francois Andrfi (1770- 
1855), son of the above, accompanied 
his father on ids N. Ainerican tour, 
and also made another journey to 
that continent in 1802. He published 
Jlistoire des arbres forestiers de 
VAmirique septentrionale (3 vols.), 
1810-13, which has been translated 
into English under the title. North 
American Stilva. 

Michel, Francisquo (1809-87), a 
French antiquary, bom at Lyons, 
and became professor of literature at 
Bordeaux. He -sdsited England and 
Scotland to carry out Ids archceologicaj 
researches. He edited old French 
works, such as La Chanson de Noland, 


Chansons de Coucy, translated Eng- 
lish works into French, and published 
original works, the chief of which are : 
T'^-^—'res des Naees maudites de la 
t et de I’Espagne; Le Pays 
; and LAs Ecossais en France 
et les Frangais en Ecosse. 

Michel, Louise (1830-1905), a 
French anarchist, born at Vroncomt 
in Haute-SaOne. She became a 
teacher in Paris, but soon gave it up 
for social and political work. She 
joined the Communists at the out- 
break of their rising of 1871; was 
captured and transported to New 
Caledonia. On her release she re- 
turned to Paris and joined another 
anarchist rising, for which she was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
She was, however, released after 
tlu-ee years in 1886 and soon after- 
wards went to London. She returned 
to Paris in 1895, where she died. Her 
works include : La Misdre ; Mimoires ; 
Les Crimes de I’ipoque; and La 
Commune. 

Michel, Nicolaicvitch (1832-1909), 
a Russian prince, was brother to Tsar 
Alexander II. He was governor- 
general of the Caucasus in 1863, field- 
marshal. and later director-general of 
artillery, and president of the council 
of the empire. During the war with 
Turkey in 1877 he captured Ardahan 
and Kars. 

Michelangelo, or Michael Angelo, 
Buonarroti (1476-1564), an Italian 
sculptor, architect, painter, and poet, 
born at Caprese, of an honourable and 
ancient, though poor, family. After 
being at school with Maestro Fran- 
cesco da Urbino, he made friends 
with Francesco (jranacci a pupil of 
Domenico del GriUandaio, with whom 
M.’6 father, although holding art in 
contempt, at length allowed him to 
study. His talent even at this early 
ago was very marked, so that he was 
chosen by Ghirlandaio as one of the 
youths whom Lorenzo de Medici, the 
Magnificent, allowed to work in his 
garden under Bertoldo. Here he 
executed the ’ Faun’s Head,’ which 
so delighted Lorenzo that he took 
him into his establishment and treated 
lilm as his son. M. was bet-ween fifteen 
and sixteen years of age w’hen he ca- 
tered Lorenzo’s house, and he stayed 
with him until his death in April 1492; 
whilst there he executed the bas- 
relief called ‘ The Rape of Dcianira, 
or ‘ The Battle of the Centaurs, 
now in the Casa Buonarroti, Florence. 
On the death of Lorenzo, M. returned 
to his father’s house lor a short time, 
until Pier de Medici, Lorenzo’s heir, 
requested his presence. He left 
Florence on account, it is said, of a 
visionary premonition which one 
Cardiore had of the fall of the hledici, 
and went to Bologna, where Messer 
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Gian Francesco Aldovrandi befriended 
him. Keturning to Florence -when 
matters were settled, in 1496 he irenb 
to Rome to the Cardinal di San 
Giorgio, Tvho had bought a Cupid of 
M.*s under the impression that it wm 
a real antique. During his stay in 
Rome, M. executed a Cupid (now at 
S. Kensington), and a Bacchus (now 
in the National Museum, Florence), 
for Messei* Jacopo Galli, and the 
Madonna della Pieta (now in St. 
Peter’s, Rome), at the request of Car- 
dinal Rovano. In 1501 he returned to 
Florence on family affairs, and in 1504 
carved the colossal statue of David, 
nine braccia high, out of a block of 
marble, spoilt in the roughing out. 



D. Tins is 
•elle Arti, 

Florence, In the same year he com- 
menced the cartoon for the decora- 
tion of the conncil hall at Florence, a 
work on ■which Leonardo da Vinci was 
also engaged. The paintings of both 
have been lost. After the death of 
Pope Alexander VI., Julius II. called 
M. to Rome, and commissioned him 
to make his monument. The design 
for this work was very highly ap- 
proved by the Pope, anddn April 1505 
M. went to Carrara to superintend the 
qnari’ying of the necessary marble, 
an operation which occupied over 
eight months. The architect, Bra- 
mante, who was jealous of M., in- 
fluenced the Pope against him, and 
shortly after his return from Carrara 
ho was refused admittance to the 
Papal antechamber. In anger, be re- 


turned to Florence, where he stayed 
until the Pope had sent three briefs 
demanding his return; at length he 
went to see the Pope at Bologna, 
and received his pardon. Whilst 
at Bologna, he executed a portrait 
statue of Julius in bronze, three times 
life-size, which was placed on the 
front of the Church of San Petronio, 
but destroyed on the return of the 
Bentivogli. When M. returned to 
Romo, Bramante persuaded the Pope 
that it would be a bad omen for his 
tomb to be built before his death, and 
induced him to ask M. to paint the 
vaulting of the Sistine Chapel, think- 
ing that such a work would show his 
genius In a less favourable light. 
Although unwilling, M. yielded to the 
importunity of the Pope, and finished 
the work, unaided, save for workmen 
and writers for the lettering, in 
twenty months. TWs, his greatest 
work in painting, represents the 
creation of the world, and of man, the 
flood, and various biblical stories. 
WTien the Sistine Chapel was com- 
pleted, M. again became involved in 

* The Tragedy of the Tomb.* On his 
return from Florence, whither he had 
gone after the completion of the 
chapel, he again started work on his 
designs for the tomb of Julius, but 
the death of the latter interrupted the 
work. Leo X., Julius’s successor, 
ordered him to undertake the orna- 
mentation of the facade, of San 
Lorenzo at Florence. This was a 
great disappointment to M.» but his 
protests were unavailing, and he was 
also obliged to spend six years in pro- 
curing marble from the quarries of 
Pietrasanta. In 1521 M. executed the 

* Risen Christ,* now in the Santa 
Maria Sopra ^linerva, Rome, a work 
which was finished and therefore 
marred, in details, by other hands. 
When Clement VII. became Pope he 
lost no time in setting M. to work, 
and by 1524 the tombs of Lorenzo de* 
Medici were fairly under way. These 
were not destined to be finished, and 
it was not ■until 1525 that M. finished 
what work there is of his in the build- 
ing, incindins the grand figures of 
Day and Night, Sloming and Even- 
ing. In 1529 he had been appointed 
general over the construction of the 
walls and defences of the city of 
Florence, which fell in the foUoning 
year. After tlfis ‘ The Tragedy of the 
Tomb * at length came to a close; the 
finished work contained only the 
‘ Moses,* by M. himself. In 1534 he 
Avas commissioned by Pope Paul to 
do the * Last Judgment * in the Sistine 
Chapel, a great work which occupied 
him for six yeiirs. In 1547 Pope Paul 
HI. conferred the post of architect- 
in-chiefatSt. Peter’s upon M. In 1549 
the two frescoes for the walls of the 
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Capella Paolina, Borne, was com- 
pleted, representing the Martyrdom 
of St. Peter and the Conversion of St. 
Paul. All through his life hecomposed 
sonnets when his sculpture was not 
going well, and ho was disturbed; 
the best are addressed to Vittoria 
Colonna, the ividow of the Mamnls 
of Pescara. During the winter of 
15C3-04 M.’s friends suffered great 
anxiety on his behalf, which was only 
too well founded, as he died on F 
18, 1504. See Giorgio Vasari, Le ■ 

> ’■ ” ' Scultor , 

nio . Condin. 

Buonarroti 

Scritta da A. C. suo discepolo, 1553, 
(1st ed., Loma); J. A. Symonds, The 
lAfe of Michelanaelo Buonarroti, 1893, 
and The Sonnets of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti and Tomaso Campanella, 
1878; C. Holroyd, Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, 1903, etc. 

Michelet, Jules (1798 - 1874), a 
French historian, born at Paris, 
was the son of a printer. He was 
educated at the Lycde Charlemagne, 
and in 1823 was appointed professor 
of history in the Collhgo Rollin. His 
first works appeared in 1825-27, and 
were concerned with modern history, 
and in 1827 he was appointed niattre 
de confirences at the Ecole Normale, 
becoming assistant to Guizot at the 
Sorbonne in 1830. In l831 he pub- 
lished the Introduction d I’Hisloire 
universelle, and soon " ■ 

entered upon his chief 
Histoirc de France (from £ 
to the outbreak of the Revoiution), 
publishing about the some time. 
CEuvres choisies de Vico, the Mdmoires 
de lAtiher, and the Origines du Droit 
Francois. In 1838 he was appointed 
to the chair of history at the Colldge 
de France, and puhlishod his lectures 
in Le PrUre, la Femme, et la Famille, 
and Le Peuple. In 1S3P 
romaine appeared, and 
great history he wrote, . 
involution francaise. E 
books on natural hlsto: . , 

LTnsecte, La Mer, and La Montague, 
as well as Les Femmes de la involu- 
tion, L’Amour, one of his most 
popular books. La Femme, La 
Sorciire, La Bible de VHumanM, an 
historical sketch of religion, and 
Nos fits, a treatise on education. 

Michigan, a north-central state of 
the U.S.A., having an area of 58,915 
sq. m. It is known as the Peninsula 
state because of its natural division 
into two parts, separated by the 
Strait of Mackinac, which connects 
Lakes Huron and Micliigau. The 
chief highlands are the Porcupine 
Mts. (1830 ft. above sea-level) in the 
N.W., and the chief rivers are the 
Muskegon, Grand, St. Joseph and 
Kalamazoo, which are important for 


the power they suppli' rather than 
for their navigation. The state is 
agricultmal, the staple crops being 
maize (in 1912, 55,250,000 bushels), 
potatoes, hay, and wheat. Fruits, 
chiefly apples, are widely gro;vn, and 
the live stock, especially of sheep, is 
considerable. Mineral wealth in the 
N, compensates for comparative in- 
fertility. In 1911 the yield of iron ore 
from the Gogebic, Marquette and 
■■ was 9,000,000 tons, 
was exceeded by 
>utput. Coal, salt, 
and silver mines are also worked, and 
Portland cement is another valuable 
product. The most profitable in- 
dustries are the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, furniture,and machinery, and • 
pre-eminently lumbering. Michigan 
University was founded in 1837 by 
Ann Arbor, and in 1911 had over 
5000 students. There is a Senate of 
32, and a House of Representatives 
of 100 members, and in the national 
assembiies M. is represented by 2 
-senators and 13 representatives. 
Detroit is the chief town; pop. (1910) 
405,706. Father Marquette, a Jesuit 
missionary, fmmded a settlement 
here in 1668. The state was ceded by 
the French to the EngUsh in 1760 and 
passed to America in 1796. Pop. 
(1910) 2,810,173. 

Michigan City, a lake-port, 37 m. 
E.S.E. of Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 

T ^ Indiana, U.S.A. Fop. 

17. 

■ Lake, a great lake of N. 

America, bounded on the N.W. and 
E. by Michigan, on the S. by Indiana, 
and on the W. by Wisconsin and 
Ulinois. The Strait of Mackinac con- 
nects it with Lake Huron. Area 
22,400 sq. m. Length 325 m; mean 
breadth 75 m.; mean depth, 87 0 ft. 

Michoaoan, a state of Mexioo, hav-. 

Inrr nr, nvr.n nf 22.874 Sq. m., UOd 

cifio lor 101 m. 
t. of the Sierra 
■ anoitaro ( 12,060 

peak. The chief 
rivera are the Lerma and the Balsas. 
The staple products are minerals 
(gold, silver, lead, copper, petroienm, 
etc.), cereals, fi-uit, coffee, and sugar 
cane. Morelia (39,110 inhabitants) is 
the cap. Pop. 991,649. 

Micipsa, King of Numidia, wa.« the 
son of Massinissa, and reigned from 
148 to 118 B.c. Afraid of Jugurtlin, 
his nephew,, he despatched him iu 
134 B.c. to Spain, to serve under 
Soiplo. At the latter’s recommenda- 
tion, however, ho made Jug\ivtha 
joint heir with Adherbal and Hieinp- 
sal, his own son.s, 

Miokiewioz, Adam Bernard (li?s- 
1855), the greatest Slavonic poet, ;vil n 
the exception of Pushkin, born at 
Zaosic, near Novogrodek in Lithuauta. 
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He ^vas educated at Novogrrodek until 
1814, when he entered the university 
of Wilna. After passing his examina- 
tions with honours, he obtained the 
post of a schoolmaster at Koumo. In 
1824 Novosiltzov, the cruel and in- 
tolerant governor of Lithuania, con- 
denuied the members of the Philo- 
mathan and Philoretian societies on 
ihe most insufficient evidence, and 
M. was, after imprisonment, banished 
to Russia. He had already published 
two volumes of miscellaneous verse, 
and on his arrival at St. Petersburg, 
was at once received in literary circles 
%vith open arms. In 1829 he went to 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
finally taking up his residence at 
Paris in 1832. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed to a newly-founded professor- 
ship of Slavonic literature in the 
College de France, but he was ex- 
pelled from his chair by the French 
government in 1844, and was without i 
employment until 1852, when the post' 
of librarian at the Arsenal was ob- 
tained for him by Prince Napoleon. 
He died of cholera at Constantinople 
whilst engaged in forming a Polish 
legion against Russia. His remains 
were, in 1890, removed to the Cathe- 
dral at Cracow. M. is the most in- 
spired poet of Poland, and the flaming 
ardour, the passionate sincerity, and 
the exquisite language of his poems, 
allied with their national melancholy, 
caupe him to be by far the most 
popular in his own country, although, 
imforLunately, but little knorni in 
England. His chief works are: Konrad 
Walletirod (1828),Pan Tadcuzz (1834), 
in addition to his sonnets. Ode to 
Youth, etc. See Josef Kallenbach, 

*cn<T. T ' riokjO^ViCZ 

sa Vie 

, ’> " Gardner, 

Adam Mickicwicz, 1911, etc. 

Mickle, William Julius (1734-88), a 
Scottish poet, was the son of a Presby- 
terian minister of Langholm, Dum- 
friesshire. After failing in business, 
he became corrector to the CJlarendon 
Press, published a Spenserian poem 
called the Concuhinc (1767, revised 
as Syr Mariyn), and printed a very 
diffuse and rather poor translation 
of Camoens*s Lusiad (1776). Scott's 
Kenilworth is based on M.’s ballad, 
entitled Cumnor Hall. 

Micmacs, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, of Algonquin stock, who 
formerly roamed Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward I.sland, 
and Newfoundland. During the 
colonial wars they were allies of the 
French. They now number about 4000, 
Iiavebccomecivilised,bnt are scattered 
about their former territories. 

Micon ifl. 6th century b.c.), a 
Greek painter, was the contemporary 
of Pheidias. He was renowned for his 
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skill in drawing horses. His battles 
between the Amazons and Athenians 
decorated the walls of the Cera- 
meicus and the temple of Thaseus in 
Athens. He was also a sculptor. 

Miconia,a genus of trees and shrubs 
of tropical America (order Melasto- 
macete) with ornamental foliage and 
panicles of white or red flowem. 

Microbe, see Bacteria. 

Microoachrys {Teiragona), straw- 
berryfruited cypress, a prostrate, 

I evergreen shrnb bearing small, bright 
I red cones (order Conifer®). It is a 
native of the Tasmanian mountains. 

Microcosm and Macrocosm. Arising 
from the belief of the ancients that 
the cosmos had a soul, the idea 
followed that the vital movements of 
man, the microcosm or little world, 
corresponded to those of the univei’se, 
the macrocosm or great world. From 
this astrology followed, or the belief 
in the idea that the movements of 
the heavenly bodies affect human 
live.s. Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics, 
and Paracelsus, were exponents of the 
doctrine. See Astroloov. 

Microcosmio Salt (NaNHiHPOi. 
4HaO), sodium ammonium phosphate, 
is so called because it is formed in the 
evaporation of human urine, and wa.s 
regarded by the alchemists as an 
extract of the human microcosm. It 
is obtained by adding a strong solu- 
tion of common sodium phosphate to 
ammonium chloride. The salt is tised 
in blowpipe experiments since it de- 
composes on heating to give a glassy 
bead of sodium metaphosphate. 

Microlestes, a genus possibly of 
marsupials of remote antiquity, 
founded on a few teeth di.scovered 
in Somersetshire and Wfirtemberg. 
Paleontologists differ as to its true 
zoological position. 

Microliths. Vitreous rocks are not 
altogether void of crystalline material. 
Under the microscope, numerous 
small crystallites are to be seen which 
may he drop-like (globulites), rod- 
shaped (belonites), or like coiled and 
twisted hail’s (trichites). Besides 
these crystallites, exist needle- and 
rod-shaped bodies called microliths 
wliich are distinguished from the 
above by the fact that they react on 
polarised light (g.v.), and can he 
generally referred to some mineral 
species — felspar, augite, hornblende, 
olivine, etc. Combinations of simple 
microliths occur presenting a curious 
forked appearance (skeleton cp'stals), 
and their linear arrangement indicate 
the fluxion-structure of the rock 

hlicrometer, the name given to 
instruments for measuring accurately 
very small angles or spaces. There 
are several types of wliich the fol- 
lowing are the most important: Gas- 
coigne invented the first instrument 
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In the 17th century. 5Is. con- 
sist generally ot two very fine wires, 
one fixed and the other movable, 
placed in the focal plane of a tele- 
scope. The mevahle wire is fixed 
on a sliding plate and can bo moved 
parallel to the other by means of a 
scrciv, until the object appears 
between the wires. The movement 
can be measimed by means of the 
screw, the pitch of which is known; 
and the head of the screw is subdivided 
in order to measure fractions of a 
revolution. Thus the angular dis- 
tance which the object subtends 
can be measured. In the position 
wire M. the two parallel wires are 
actuated by independent screws. 
The whole apparatus can be rotated 
in the plane of the udres, so that 
they can be placed in any direction, 
the angle tlu-ough which it is rotated 
being measured upon a small circle 
called the position circle. Another 
type consists of an object glass 
divided into two semicircles, which 
can be separated by sliding, so caus- 
ing the image formed respectively 
by each half lens to move. DoHond 
introduced a convex lens divided 
similarly to the above into the eye- 
piece of the telescope. Various other 
typos which depend on the pheno- 
menon of double refraction have 
been introduced. The circular M., 
perfected by Fraunhofer, oonsiste of 
a metal ring set in a perforated glass 
plate. The ring is placed in the 
focal plane of the telescope ; the 
time when a star disappears at the 
outer ring and reappears at the 
inner ring being observed. This is 
chiefly used for determining the 
positions of stars. They are capable 
of measuring to a hundredth part 
of a mUUmetre. See Heliometeb. 

Micronesia (from Greek, small 
islands), the name of that part of 
the Pacific Ocean between long. 130° 
and 180° E. and lat. between 20° N. 
and the equator, which embraces 
the Ladrone and Caroline islands, 
the Marshall and Gilbert arclii- 
pelagoes. The groups are described 
under their separate titles. 

Microphone, The, was invented by 
Professor Hughes, and is now uni- 
versally used as the transmitter in 
telephony. Hughes found that it a 
telephone receiver were placed in 
series with a resistance formed by a 
bad contact made of three loosely- 
fitting pieces of carbon, then any 
motion given to one of the pieces 
would produce a sound in the 
receiver. A simple form of the instru- 
ment consists of two pieces of carbon 
P and Q (see figure) fixed to a vertical 
piece of wood W, and a carbon rod C 
fitting very loosely between them. 
This is connected to the battery B 
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and the receiver T. If C moves tlie 
resistance of the circuit alters, 
causing an abrupt change in the 
current which produces a sound in 
T. The transmitter in general use 
consists of a vibrating plate of carbon 
fixed round its edges. Another piece 
of carbon is placed behind it, the 
intervening space being filled with 
small pieces of the same substance. 



outside by a piece of wire gauze. 

Microscope, an optical instrument 
which enables the eye to see dis- 
tinctly magnified images oi_ small 
obSeots which would otherwise re- 
main unobserved. The term maffiit- 
fying needs some explanation in 
order to show the function of the 
lenses of a microscope. In cases of 
this kind', magnification is obtained 
by alJoiving the eye to approach 
nearer to the object. For example, 
a bill posted on the other side of the 
street cannot he seen distinctly 
enough to he read, hut on nearer 
approach the type becomes more 
and more plain. This i-s a simple 
case of magnification. The c.vo 
accommodates itself to the vavyiug 
distances until a distinct image is 
formed on the retina. There is a 
limit totheeye’spowerof accommoda- 
tion, as may be observed from the 
fact that if approach is made to the 
hill nearer than ten inches, the type 
again hecomes confused. If a so- 
cailed magm'fylng glass be iotej-posoii 
between the eye and the hill, tbe 
typo again becomes distinct. Thus 
the function of the lens or magni- 
fying glass is simply to allow tno 
eye to approach nearer the object 
than would otherwise be consistent 
with distinct vision. The action of 
the lens may be explained as Inbn'isi 
In the figure h denotes the lens, k 1 *'“ 
eye, and AB the object P'aaed m 
the focal plane of the lens. In.^p? 
Absence of tbe lens the rays of ligni 
are inclined to the axis of the eye at 
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too great an angle to be completely 
focussed on the retina, and hence the 
confusion in what is seen. The lens 
intercepts the rays, and bends them 
into jjavallel rays which appear to 



come from CD, a position consistent 
with distinct rision. The rays are 
now focussed completely on the 
retina, and distinct vision is obtained. 
The eye in this case views the image 
CD and not the ohject AB. 

Clearly, from the diagram the lens 
appears to remove the object away 
from the eye. This leads to another 
consideration in the making of a 
microscope. It is a matter of 
common experience that the further 
away an object is, the less brilliant it 
appears to be, the reason being that 
the pencil of rays is so large that 
they do not all enter the eye. In 
the above discussion we have assumed 
that all the rays through L enter the 
eye. But It is found that when a 
large pencil passes through a lens 
it suffers a good deal of distortion 
4ue to the spherical shape of the lens. 
This distortion is termed spherical 
aberration. To obviate this a stop 
is placed behind the lens so as to 
cut off the extreme rays which 
sxiffer the most distortion. There is 
another effect d\ie to chromatic 
aberration, which renders the edges 
of the image indistinct, Tliis is also 
obviated by cutting out the extreme 
rays by means of a stop. The stop 
ob\'iously reduces the size of the 
pencil of light entering the eye, and 
thus the maximum quantity of 
illumination is not attained. The 
stop was eventually discarded in 
favour of a system of lenses which 
are so arranged that the rays ore 
refracted at smaller angles through 
each of them, and thus eliminat- 
ing to a large degree the effects 
of aberration, whilst allo^Ying the 
whole pencil of light emitted to be 
conveyed to the eye with very 
little loss in intensity. Wollaston's 
doublet was the first combination 
of two lenses for this work. It con- 
sists of two lenses placed at a definite 
distance apart. Thus by increasing 
the number of lenses the aperture is 
increased, and thus more light free 
from aberration effects enters the 
eye, and a distinct, well-illuminat^ 
image is seen. These are the main 
principles \mdcrlying the theorj' of 
the simj)lc M. The compound M. 


differs somewhat from the above, 
and affords a greater degree of 
magnification. Its essential features 
are the objective and the eye-picce. 
The objective is the system of lenses 
near the ohject, forming a real 
image of the object This is observed 
through the eye-piece, which forms 
a virtual magnified ^image of this 
real image. The objective consists 
of a system of lenses to minimise 
‘Spherical and chromatic effects 
which in this case would be very large 
owing to the nearness of the object 
to the objective. 

Various combinations have been 
used. The most effective objective 
is the one invented by Abbe, by 
means of which almost perfect images 
were obtained. The ohject is im- 
mersed in oil, into which the plane 
surface of the lowest lens dips, the 
refractive index of the oil being 
the same as that of the lens. There 
are two types of eye-piece in general 
use, viz. Huyghens and Hamsden, 
The Huyghens eye-piece is the one 
generally used, but where measure- 
ments have to be made which neces- 
sitates the introduction of a micro- 
meter scale into the instrument the 
Kamsden’s eye-piece is used. The 
Huyghens eye-piece consists of two 
converging lenses whose focal lengths 
are in the ratio 3:1, and placed at a 
distance from each other equal to 
the difference of their focal lengths. 
The Hamsden eye-piece consists of 
two lenses of equal focal length sepa- 
rated by a distance two -thirds of 
their focal length. The object is 
generally illuminated by means of 
transmitted light. There is no limit 
to vision. Any particle, however 
minute, can be observed so long as 
it can be illuminated. If its length 
is less than half a wave-length of 
light, it is illuminated by focussing 
an intense beam of light upon it, and 
then viewed through a M., when it 
appears as a bright spot. 

Microscopium (the Microscope), a 
southern constellation formed in 1752 
by Lacaille, situated above Gras and 
Indus at the junction of Capricomus 
and Sagittarius. 

Microstylis, a genus of terrestrial 
orchids with handsome leaves, and 
small greenish - yellow or purple 
flowers. 

Microtome, an instrument adapted 
for cutting fine sections of material 
preparatory to observation under the 
microscope. There are many varie- 
ties, but the essential part of the in- 
strument is a device for leading an 
embedding block containing the 
material to a cutting instrument, or 
for leading the cutting instrument to 
the block by a sliding arrangement 
wlio«:e motion is exactly governed by 
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graduated sore^v3. The embeddinB 
block is usually composed ol paratHn 
or some similar substance in which 
the material to be examined can be 
immovably embedded and protected 
trom air and damp. The height of the 
block is determined after once cutting 
it in the M., after which its height can 
be adjusted by screws, so that a sec- 
tion with a uniform thickness of as 
little as ’002 mm. can be out. Some of 
the more expensive Ms. are to a high 
degree ‘ automatle.’ 

Midas, son of Gordius and king of 
Phrygia, renowned for his immense 
riches. In consequence of his kind 
treatment of Silenus, the companion 
and teacher of Dionysus, the latter 
allowed M. to ask a favour of him. M. 
in his folly desired that all things 
which he touched should be changed 
into gold. The request was granted: 
but as even the food which he touched 
became gold, he implored the god to 
take his favour back. Dionysus 
accordingly ordered him to bathe in 
tbe sources of the Pactolus near Mt, 
Tmolus. This bath saved M., but the 
river from that time had an abund- 
ance of gold in its sand. Once when 
Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
51. was chosen to decide between 
tbem. The king decided in favour of 
Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his 
ears into those of an ass. M. contrived 
to conceal them under his Pliryglan 
cap, but the servant who used to cut 
his hair discovered them. The secret 
so much harassed the man that, as 
ho could not betray it to a human 
being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ‘ King Midas has 
ass's ears.’ He then filled up the hole, 
- . .. .— '-ich 
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of Zeeland, Netherlands, on the island 
ol Walchercn, 4 m. N. of Flushing. It 
has an old abbey da* ing from the 1.2th 
century. It was a Hange town, and its 
charter dales from 1225. Pop. 19,564. 

2. The cap. of a district of the .same 
name, in the Transvaal, S. Africa, on 
a trib. of tbe R. Olifant, 98 m. E. of 
Pretoria. Pop. (Europeans) 3700. 

3. The cap. of a dlv. ol the same name. 
Gape of Good Hope, S. Africa, 250 m. 
N. by W. of Port Elizabeth, in a 
fertile agricultural district. Pop. 4000. 

Middle Ages, The, a term generally 
applied I o the period between 500 and 
1500 .V.D., though frequently it is used 
to designate the centuries between 
the year 1000 and the Renaissance. 
It is better, however, to use the year 
1000 as the dividing luie between the 
early and later 51. A. The year 500 
roughlj- marlvs the inrush of the bar- 
barian hordes. An attempt to stem 
the flood of ignorance and barbarism 


was made by Charlemagne, and frem 
the time of his coronation (800 a.d.') 
dates the mediteval conception of the 
holy Roman empire, the emperor and 
the pope sharing between them the 
sovereignty of the world, the one the 
temporal, the other the spiritual head. 
The next 200 years, however, are 
years that truly deserve the title' of 
Dark Ages, once so indiscriminately 
applied to the whole of the mediajval 
period. In the 11th century there was 
the dawn of a true renaissance, asso- 
ciated usually with the name of Pope 
Hildebrand. The period of brilliance 
in literature, art, and economics that 
followed this revival is the delight of 
every sympathetic student of the 
M. A. The .spirit of the M. A. was lost 
in the Renaissance. 

Middleboro, a tn. and summer 
resort in Plymouth co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A,, 35 m. S.E. of Boston: 
has manufs. of shoes, woollens, iron 
goods, and tiles. Pop. (1910) 8214. 

Middle Caraquet, a tn., Gloucester 
CO., New Brunswick, Canada, 12 m. 
W.N.W. of Shippegau. Its chief in- 
dustries are flour, lumber, and can- 
neries. Pop. 6100. 

Middle Franconia, sac Franconia. 

Middle Latitude, in navigation, the 
mean of two latitudes. It is the dis- 
tinctive name of a method called in 
navigation 51. L. sailing, which means 
that, in estimating the difference of. 
longitude by means of the differences 
of latitude and the intermediate de- 
parture, this departure is supposed 
to be an arc of a parallel of longitude 
at the intermediate or 51. L. (see 
Riddle’s Navigation, in which a table 
may be found oorrectivo of the 
rc.sults. 

Middle Park Plate, see Race 5Ieet- 
INGS. 

Middlesboro, a city in Bell co., Ken- 
tucky', U.S.A., 64 m. N.N.E. of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; has coal and iron 
mining, and manufs. of steel, brick, 
and beer. Pop. (1910) 7305. 

Middlesbrough, a thriving and im- 
portant manufacturing tn., river- 

E ort, and municipal, co. and park 
or. of England, in tbe N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, at the mouth of the Tees, 
20m. S.W. of Durham, on thoStookton 
andDarlingtonRailway. The town is 
of recent growth, the first hoiisc 
having been built in 1830. It was in- 
corporated In 1853. It is now cliiefly' 
known as a rapidly' progressing centre 
for the iron raanuf. There are also 
chemical, brass, engine, and bottle 
w'orks, potteries, and blast-furnaces : 
sliipbuilding is also carried on, and 
iron-stone is quarried in the vicinity. 
There are large docks, and among the 
manufactures are sailcloth, rope, and 
pottery. Pop. (1911) of pari. bor. 
139,321. 
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Middlesex, the metropolitan co. of 
England, has an area of 279 sq. m. 
The county belongs entirely to the 
basin of the Thames, which forms its 
S. boundary. The Lea flows along its 
E. boundary, and the Colne bounds it 
on the W. A range of hills extends 
along the Hertfordshire border, 
reaching 500 ft. at Stanmore and 
Harrow, but that portion of the 
county which lies S. W. of a line drawn 
from Brentford to TJxbridge is an 
almost unbroken flat, scarcely rising 
more than from- 10 to 20 ft. above the 
level of the Thames. The county is 
intersected by the New R. and 
the Paddington and Grand Junction 
canals. The cap. is Brentford. Market 
gardening is the chief industry. The 
county is divided into seven parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning 
one member. There is a small-arms 
factory at Enfield, and government 
powder mills at Hounslow. Pop. 
(1911) 1,141,758. 

Middle Temple, sec Inks of Court. 

Middleton, a municipal bor. of Lan- 
casliire, England, 5 m. N.N.E. from 
Manchester. It is an important seat 
of the cotton and silk raanufs, 
and chemicals are manufacttirc< 
calico printing is carried on. 
are coal mines and iron works. 

1911) 27,983. 

Middleton, or Midelton, a market 
fen. of Ireland, in the co, of and 13 m. 
E. of Cork; has a whisky distillery 
and flour-mills. Pop, (1911) 3500. 

Middleton, Conyers (10S3-1750), an 
English divine and controversialist, 
born at Richmond in Yorltshire, or at 
York itself. He was a fierce and bitter 
controversialist, and among his best 
known pamphlets are : A Letter from 
RomCy 1729 ; and An Inquiru info 
Miracles^ 1748. He anticipated the 
method of historical criticism applied 
to the O.T. stories. His best work is 
the interesting and valuable Life of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, 1741. 

Middleton (or Myddelton), Sir Hugh 
(c. 1560-1631), an English engineer, 
bom at Denbigh, N. Wales. In 1600 
he made an offer to parliament to 
bring drinking-water, of which there 
was a great scarcity, to London. In 
1609 the first sod upon the works of 
the New R. was turned, and in 1613 
in '4pite of strenuous opposition from 
the landowners and financial diffi- 
culty,!' ' . . 

to the 
Tlie ori^ 

from the CUadwell and Amwell, and 
after a course of 38^ m. entered a 
reservoir at Islington. 

Middleton, John Henry (1846-96), 

of 

m- 

bridge, and in 1892 art director of the 


South Kensington Museum. Besides 
many valuable contributions to the 
Ency. Brit., he \vrote Ancient 
1885; Bemains of Ancient Rome, 
Illuminaied MSS. of Classical Times, 
1892. 

Middleton, Thomas (1570-1627), a 
dramatist, of whose early life little 
Is known. He wrote plays by him- 
self, and also in collaboration with 
Drayton, Webster, Munday, Dekker, 
and Rowley, and besides plays, com- 
posed many pageants and masques. 
The first play written by himself was 
The Chester Tragedy (1602). He was 
at his best when writing comedies of 
manners, his satire being keen and 
his dialogue admirable. One of his 
plays, A Qamt of Chess (1624), ac- 
quired the distinction of being ob- 
jected to by the Spanish ambassador 
on political grounds. His works were 
^st collected by Dyce in 1840. 

Middleton, Thomas Fanshawe (1769- 
1822), Bishop of Calcutta, born at 
Kedleston, Derbyshire. After hold- 
ing various livings, he was con- 
secrated bishop of Calcutta in IS14. 

He edited several journals, and pub- 

... ............ . 

Ulus- 

‘ 808. 

“ ■ ’ . in the' 

• Eng- 
land, on the B. Tees; has lead mines. 
Pop. (1911) 2290. 

Middletown : 1. A city and the co. 
seat of Middlesex co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on the Connecticut R., 16 m. 
S, of Hartford. It is the seat of a 
Wesleyan • •• 

of cotton 
machinery 

plate, and rubber. . Pop. (1910) 
20,749. 2, A city in Orange co., New 
York, XJ.S.A., 67 m. N.N.W. of New 
York City, in a rich agricultural 
district. Manufs. include straw hats, 
hardware, and cigars. Pop. (1910> 
15,313. 3. City in Butler co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Miami R., 35 ra. N. of 
Cincinnati, with manufs. of tobacco, 
paper, bicycles, steel and agricul- 
tural instruments. Pop. (1910) 
13,152. 4. Tn. In Dauphin co.. 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Sus- 
quehanna R., 9 m. S.E. of Harris- 
burg ; has flour and planing mills, 
and manufs. cars, stoves, iron tubes, 
fu^ture, leather, etc. Pop. (1910) 

" ddlewich, a market to\vn in 
lire, England, 21 m. E. of 
Chester. There are chemical works 
and a condensed milk factory. Salt 
is produced. Pop. (1911) 4910. 

Midges are small dipterous insects 
(tribe Nemocera). They differ from 
the gnats or mosquitoes in the absence 
of their long, slender, homy probos- 
cis. Most of them are quite harmless,. 
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but the females of some minute In England the company o4ns 
species of the genus Ceratopogon 14161 m. and has a part share in- 
havc the mouth highly developed, 283 i m. more of rails. The chief 
and with pointed lancet-like organs offices are at Derby. The main line 
are able to draw blood, A typical nms from St. Pancras (London ter- 

M. is Chironomus plumositSf the minus) to Carlisle, serving the prin- 

aquatic larva of which is the blood cipal towns of the klidlands, West 
worm. Many of the gall jl. (Cecido- Riding, and Manchester. There is 
myidro), including the hessian fly also an Irish section, the Belfast and 
and the wheat M., are serious plant Northern Counties system having 
pests. been acquired in 1903, with a total 

Midliat Pasha (1822-84), a states- length of 2631 m., and partial omier- 
man, born in Constantinople. His ship of 45J m. (County Donegal Rail- 
first important mission was to sub- way). There arc large docks at Hey- 
due the brigandage in Roumelia; on sham, Lancashire, for the cross- 
returning was promoted to the channel service between England, 
supreme council, and then made Belfast, and the Isle of Man. In 1912 
governor of Bulgaria. In 1860 he was they sought parliamentary powers to . 
made Pasha. He visited several of absorb the London, Tilbury, and 
the capitals of Eimope, and then re* Southend Railway, 
turned to frame the laws of the Midleton, William, St. John Brod- 
vilayets. In 1864 he was made rick, ninth Viscount (6. 1856), an 
governor of the vilayot of the English statesman, educated at Eton 
Danube, and endeavoured to recon- and Oxford. From 1880-85 he was 
cile the Btilgarians to the Ottoman M.P. for W. Surrey on the Conserva- 
supremacy. He was twice Grand tive side, and from 1885-1906 repre- 
Vizier, once under Abdul Aziz (1871), sented the Guildford division of 
and Abdul Hamid II. (1877). Surrey. From 1886-92 hewasFinancial 

Midhurst, a market tn. of Sussex, Secretary to the War Office ; Under- 
England, on the Rother, 11 m. Secretary of State for War from 

N. N.E, of Chichester. It has a 1895-98 ; Under-Secretary of State 

grammar school (1672) and the King for Foreign Affairs, 1898-1900; 
Edward VII. sanatorium. Pop. Secretary of State for War, 1900-3; 
(1911) 1700. Secretary of State for India, 1903-5 ; 

Midi, Canal du, or Canal du Lan- and since 1007 alderman of the 
guedoc, a canal of France, connect- London County Council. He Slic- 
ing the Garonne with the Mediter- ceeded to the title in 1907, 
ranean. Length 150 ra. Midlothian, see Edinburghshire. 

Midi, Dent du, a mountain of the Midnapur, cap. of a dist. of the 
Alps. S. of Lake Geneva, between the same name in the Bardwan dir. of 
S^viss valleys of Chamb6ry (N.W.) Bengal, India, on the ICasai R. The 
and Salvan (S.E.). It was first trade is largely in indigo, silk, ana 
ascended in 1784 by Clement, curd of brass and copper ware. Pop. 34,600. 
Chambdry. . Midnight Sun. At the 6;imiiier 

Midi, Pic du, a bold peak of the solstice, about June 21, the sun does 
Pyrenees, S. France, 6 m. S. of not set hut sinks to the N. point of 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre. Alt. 9465 ft. the horizon at midnight at the Arctic 

Midianites,an Arab race, descended. Circle. At North Cape in Norw'ay it 
according to Gen. xxv. 2, from is visible at midnight from May 1/ 
Midian, the son of Abraham, and his to June 29. Tliis phenomenon is 
Arab wife, Keturah. They occu- called the INI. S., and the N.W. coast 
pied the land to the S. of Moab and of Norway the ‘ land of the midnigm 
Edom. Joseph w'as sold to JHdianite sun.* Ouing to the inclination of the 
merchants (Gen. xxvii.) ; Jethro, rotational axis of the earth from tlic 
priest of Midian, was the father-in- normal to the orbit, the sun is con- 
law of Moses (Exod. iii.). TheM. fre- stantly visible during the summer 
<iuently united with Moab against at and ^vithin the Arctic and Antarcuo 
the Israelites (Num. xxii.). They circles for a period of forty-eight 
Avere crushed by Gideon (Judges vi.- hours to six months, according to 
Adii.). Thcii* national god was Baal- distance from the poles. 

Peor. See Sir R. BiiH:on*s Midian Midrash, the oldest Hebrew cx* 
Hei-isiied. 1879. position of the O.T. Avhich, for 

Midland Railway of England, Hje, 1500 years after the exile,' ^cumu- 
established in 1844, being an amalga- lated from the explanations oi 
mation of the North ISIidland, Alid- scriptural passages and became tno 
land and Counties, Birmingham and basis of rabbinical teaching, 
Derby, and other lines. In 1S68 the Avas divided into the ' Ilainchau. 
system Avas extended from Bedford which dealt Anth civil and rehgou- 
to London, the Midland trains having law and ordinances, and the Hag* 
previously reached London from gadah,* the Avhole body of the narra- 
Hitchin on the Great Nortliern lines. tiA’e of the O.T. to this latter part 
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the term M, is usually confined. See 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 
1857, 

Midriff, see DiAPHKAGsr. 

Midshipmen, young men ranking 
as the highest of the first class of 
petty officers on board a ship of war; i 
their duty is to pass to the seamen I 
the orders of the captain or other! 
superior officer, and to superintend! 
tlie performance of the duties so com- 1 
manded. They are educated for their 
profession at the Royal Naval College. 
By the regulations of 1833, the whole 
number allowed to be entered on 
board a ship of war varies according 
to the rate of the latter. A passed 
midsJiipman is ready for promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant, 

Midsomer Norton, a par. 9 m. S.W. 
of Bath, Somersetshire, England. It 
has a Roman Catholic college (1814). 
There is trade in coal. Pop. (1911) 
7300. 

Midsummer Day, June 24, the 
^mmer solstice, and one of the four 
Er^lish term days. It is also St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. See St. 
John. Eve op. 

Midwifery (O.E. mydwi/ve» from 
A.-S. mid, with, and wif, woman, pro- 
perly the woman or wife with or 
attendant upon a woman in cliild- 
plrth) deals ^vith the care of women 
in childbirth. M. existed as far back 
as history goes; it existed among the 
children of Israel, and among the 
ancient Greeks it reached a high state 
of excellence. In the middle ages the 
science of AT. fell into decay, but in 
the 16th century several works were 
published enumerating t 
principles. As a strict " 

meffical science, M. dates * 

18th century* previous t 
matter was left as strictly 
province. To-day the 
of midwives by the st£ 
thorough, and training - 
cates are essential to all who practise 
M. The Midwives Act of 1902 regu- 
lated the craft, and gave power to the 
local authorities to exercise the neces- 
sary control over the M. of their 
districts. The central hoard has the 
right to delete names from the 
register of those who do not satisfy 
^“6 regulations. 

Miechowitz, a tn. in the prov. of 
§losia, Prussia, 3 m. W. by N. of 
iseuthen. It has deposits of zinc and 
iron. Pop. 9269. 

Mjedzyrzec, a tn. in the gov. of 
Siedlcc, Russian Poland, on the 
Krzna R. Pop, 15.000. 

Miel, Jan called Giovanni dello 
Vile (1599-1064), a Flemish painter, 
who studied under Andrea Sacchi at 
Borne. He excelled in his studies 
of pastoral scones, hunting parties, 
gipsies, etc. Ho became court 


[painter to Charles Emmanuel, Duke 
I of Savoy. 

I Mier, a tn. in the state of Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, on the Rio Grande del 
Norte, 80 m. E.N.E. of Monterey. 
Pop. 7000. 

Miores, a tn. in Spain, in the prov. of 
and 9 m. S.B. of the city of Oviedo. 
It has coal, iron, copper, and cinnabar 
mines, and chemical factories. Pop. 
18,000. 

Miereveld, Michel Jansen (1568- 
1623), a Dutch painter, born and died 
at Delft. He studied under the en- 
graver JerOrae Wicrix, and the 
painter Blocklandt. He produced an 
enormous number of careful portrait-- 
and a few interiors. 

Mieris, Frans (1635-81), called the 
Elder, a Dutch painter, born at Pelft, 
and died at Le^’^den. He studied under 
Gerard Douw. His works arc mainly 
portraits and domestic scenes, and 
are higiUy valued, 

Mieris, Frans (1689-1763). the 
Younger, the son of Willem, and also 
a genre painter ; but he is better 
■ — 1 historian. 
der neder- 
and Grnni 

charierhoek der praven van Bollaiul, 
van Zeeland cn heren van Vrieslamh 
1753-56. 

Mieris, Willem (1662-1747), the son 
of Frans the Elder, was a genre 
painter like his father, whose pupil he 
was, but his work is inferior. 

Migliara, Giovanni (1785-1837), an 
Italian painter, born at Alexandria, 
and studied under Brera and Galeari. 
He painted views of towns and build- 
' " ‘-^py in his 

• le court 

Among 
►uoino of 

•• St. Am- 

Milan.’ 

V ■ a, Italy. 

■ .N.W. of 


the tn. of Cantanzaro, on the R. 
Lamato. Pop. 7000. 

Mignard, Pierre (1610-95), a French 
portrait painter, brother of Nicolus 
NI., the engraver (1606-68), horn at 
Froyes, and studied imder Vouct at 
Paris, and later at Rome, He painted 
portraits of Pope Alexander VII. and 
ofianv Italian princes. Inl657 he\^s 
summoned to Paris by Louis XIV., 
and on the death of Le Brun suc- 
ceeded to aU that artist’s positions. 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800-75), a 
French author and theologian, born 
It St. Flour. He was ordained m 
1824, and soon afterwards published 
Dc la LiberU. It was so criticised 
bhat he went to Paris and there 
started the paper called L'f/nnyrs 
relipieu^. Ho then opened printing 
works at Petit-Montrougo. (Dther 
works are : Encyclopcdie thcoioguiue 
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Pcdrologicc cursus completus : Patro- of bii'd markinp: and observat/on 
logic latine; Patrologic arecque; and stations, especially that established 
^Scriptures sacrcc cursus completus, in Heligoland by Herr Gatke. barge 
Mignot, I^ancois August© Marie numbers of birds are caught and 
<1796-1884), a French historian, born liberated after metal rings have been 
' at Aix in Provence. In 1822 he went fixed on their legs, the return of which 
to Paris and published his Histoire de- with particulars and date of capture, 
la revolution fran^aisc» 1824 (Eng. are invited. Apart from the enormous 
translation, 1826). In 1830, in con- distances which manybirds have been 
junction with his friend Tliiers, M. proved to travel, one of the most re- 
founded the Liberal journal Le markable facts elucidated is that 
National. In 1836 he was admitted birds of a species (e.ff. skylark) some- 
into the Academy. He published Vic times cross in their line of JI. Some , 
de FranWiTi, 1848; Histoire de Marie settling in districts which others have ' 
Stuarty 1861; Charles QuinU 1854; just left. The regularity of migratory 
Pivoliti de P'rancois I. et de Charles F., movements is wonderful in such birds 
1872-75, and the romantic drama as the puflBn or the swift, but spas- 
Anionio Pei'es ti Philippe II., modio or irregular RIs. occur on ; 
See Life (in French) by Petit (1889). various occasions most notably in 
Mignonette (iRcsednodcrafa), a valu- 1863 and 1888, when Pallas’s sand 
able and very sweet-scented garden grouse, a native of the plains of Tar- 
plant, a native of N. Africa. The tary, invaded Britain in great nuni- 
natural colour of the racemes of hers. Similarly the crossbill and the 
flowerets is yellowish green, but there waxwing make occasional incursions, 
are reddish hued varieties. Though it is scarcely credible, more 

Mignot, Louise, see Denis, Louis than one species of Lepidopteraannu- 
jNIignot. ally migrates over the North Sea. 

Migraine, or Hemicrania, terms Crabs and lobsters and some molluscs 
employed to denote a group of symp- are known to move considerable dis- 
toms of which the most distressing is tances to fresh feeding grounds. A 
a severe headache. The disease is number of fish {e.g. the salmon) are 
paroxysmal in character, and usually anadromous in habit, that is, they 
commences with a dull aching on one live in the sea, but enter fresh water to 
side of tho head between the cheek- spawm and aftenvards again deswnd 
bone and the temple. The pain grows to the sea; while on the other hand tne 
gradually more intense, and the eel spawns in the deep sea, and dojs 
patient develops hyperoesthesia, or not return, the young entering the 
excessive sensibility. There is also a rivers as elvers. In the search for safe 
painful degi'co of nausea, often lead- breeding grounds, most of the aquatic 
‘mg to vomiting, and the patient may mammals migrate long distances from 
complain of various pains, seated in their usual liaunts. Many other 
^videly separated parts of the body. In mammals make fairly regular 
many cases there are indications of their movements being regulated 
hysteria, and little reliance can be primarily by the changes of the 
placed upon tho statements of the seasons. 

patient, w’ho may suddenly recover Miguel, Johannes von (1829-1901), 
and appear in quite good health after a German statesman, bom in Neuen- 
having been apparently in a state of haus, Hanover, and educated at 
extreme cxliaustion a few minutes Heidelberg, and Gbttingeii. In 1864 
before. Visual disturbances and he was elected a member of the Hano* 
illusions are characteristic. Little is verian Diet, and in 1888 he entered 
known of the cause of hL It may bo the Beichstag, and in 1890 became 
simply a form of neuralgia in wiuch Prussian Minister of Finance, show- 
the optic nerve is involved. It is put ing liiinself an able financier, and 
down by some to eye-strain, though securing the adoption of u now tax 
many cases show no history of any- sj*stein wliioh both benefited the 
thing approaching excessive use of working classe.s, and increased the 
the eyes. Sir W. Gowers looks upon revenue. 

it as a form of epilepsy. It is common Miguel, Dom Maria Evaristo (1 SOi- 
in, though by no means confined to, 66), the usurper of tho throne oi 
individuals of a highly strung and Portugal, was born at Lisbon, the 
badly balanced nervous constitution, third son of King John VI. U® 
Migration of Animals, a periodical unsuccessfully plotted the over* 
movementfrom one distrietto another, throw' of his father and the con* 
mainly regulated by the food supply, stitution of 1822. In 1S2C ms 
It occurs in a largo variety of animals, brother, Dom Pedro, succeeded to 
but most consistently among birds; the throne of Portugal, but ahdiwuca 
in fact, it is believed that nearly every in favour of his young daughter, 
bird migrates in some part of itsrange. Maria, whom he betrothed to 
Much valuable information has been who had been appointed 
collected in recent years by the work Miguel immediately overthrew tlio 
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constitution, and had himselt pro- Milan (It. Milano) : 1. A prov. ot 
claimed king in 1S2S. After a six N. Italy, 1221 sq. m. in urea, bounded 
years’ struggle ho was defeated and by the rivs. Po, Ticino, and Adda, 
banished by Pedro. which are connected by numerous 

Miguelturra, com.. Now Castile, canals. The oWet products are corn, 
Spain, in the prov. ot, and 3 m. cioo, cheese, butter, cattle, silk, Iruit, 
S.E. ot the city of, Ciudad Real, and wine. The surface is almost en- 
Pop, GSOO. tirely a fertile plain. Pop. 1,727,913. 

Migulinskaya Stanitsa, a vil. in the 2. The chief city of Lombardy, stands 
ter. of Don Cossacks, Russia, on the on the R. Olona, in the centre of the 

l. b. of the Don, 220 m. E. by S. of great plain of Lombardy. The city, 

Kliarkov. Pop. 30,000. which is almost ciroular, is encom- 

Miharu, a In. in Japan. 145 m. passed on three sides by walls and 
N.N.E. of Tokio. Pop. 6000. low ramparts; it has a circuit of about 

Mijas, a In. in the prov. of, and 16 li m., and is entered by ten gates. 

m. S.IV. of the city of, Malaga, Spain. Notwithstanding its great antiquity. 

Pop. 6500, M. possesses but few remains of its 

Mikado, the former litlo ot the early splendid structures. Modern M. 
emperors of Japan, for which the is one of the most opulent and popu- 
Chmese ‘ Tenslii ’ (Son ot Heaven), or Ions cities of Italy; its best streets 
‘ Tenno,’ has recently been substi- are regular, wide, and well paved, 
tuted in general use. The present and kept with scrupulous care. M. 

M. ■ abounds in churches worthy of note: 

in of these, the principal is the famous 

Un ■ Gothic cathedi-a), the Duomo, which, 

.having begun to reign in 600 n.o. with the exception of St. Peter's In 

Mikania, a largo genu.9 ot evergreen Rome, is the most magnificent eccle- 
clhnbing plants (order Compositm), siastical structure of Italy. Within it 
natives of tropical America. M. Napoleon was oroivned king of Italy 
scandens ivUl grow on a ti'ellis in the in 1805. Besides the Duomo may ho 
op— " • mentioned the ohiu’oh of St. Ambrose 

" . lie gov. and (founded by that saint in the 4th 

40 Russia. It century), the most ancient in M., 

has tanneries, candle factories, and containing insoriptions, sarcophagi, 
nursery gardens. Pop. 10,000. and monuments full of antiquarian 
Mlkkelsen, Capt. Einar (6. 1880), a interest; and the Dominican church 
Danish polar explorer ; in 1907 was of Santa Maria deUe Grazle, wliioh 
instrumental in helping to disprove contains in its refectory the famous 
the polar land theory as in 72° N. * Cenaclo,’ or ' Last Supper,’ by 
lat. and 150° W. long, a sounding 339 Leonardo da Vinci. Among the 
fathoms tailed to reach the bottom, secular buildings of M., the most note- 
In 1909 M. and Iverson set out in the worthy is the magnificent Brera 
Alabama in search of Mylius Erich- Palace, now used as a museum and 
sen’s records, the main body of the library; it has also attached to it an 
expedition returning without them, observatory and a botanical garden. 
Their safety was despaired of, but The charitable institutions are numer- 
after accomplishing their object thev ous and splendidly endowed; the 
reached Europe in 1912, after spend- OspedaleMag^ore, or Great Hospital, 
(og the previous winter on Bass Rock, founded by the ducal house of .Sforza 
•Vec M.’s Lost in the .4rc(ic (1913). in 1456, accommodates 2000 patients. 

He has also published Conquering T 

the Arctic Jee, c 

Miklosich, Franz von (1813-91), a t 
blavic philologist, bom at Lutten- c 

berg, Styria. From 1850-80 ho was Scala, which can accommodate 3600 
professor of Slavio philology in the spectators. M. carries on an immense 
universitv there. His chief works are: inland trade in grain, rice, wine, and 
>' ergleichende Qrammatik der slawis- cheese, and has considerable manufs. 
ehen Sprachen (1871-79); Lexicon of silk goods, ribbons, cutlery, and 
Calccoslovcnico Grceco Latimim (2nd porcelain. Pop, 599,200. ^ 

ed.), 1865 ; Etj/mologischcs iVorier* Milan L (1854-1901), a Pnnee of 
ouch der slamischen Sprachen, 1886 ; Servia from 1868-82, and King of 
Altslowische Lautlehre iSrded.), ISIS. Servia from 1882-89, was born at 
Miknas (in Morocco), see Mekinbz. Jassy, in Roumania. On the assas- 
Mikultsohiitz, a vU. in the prov. of sination ot his uncle. Prince Michael 
•Silesia, Prussia, 6 m. W. of Bentheu. Obrenovitoh (1868), M. was pro- 
Pop. 14,184. claimed Prince, and ruled under a 

Mila (ancient Milemm) a tn. of regent till he oame ot age In 1S72. 
^geria, in the prov. of, and 27 m. In 1876 he allied lumselt with 

N. W. of the city of, Constantine. Russia, and declared war against 

Pop. 10,000 (Europeans 400). Turkey, whining the independence 
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of Serria, and the kingrship for him- Mileage, in U.S.A., is compensation 
self in 1882. In 1889 he abdicated for travelling expenses allowed to 
in favour of his son, Alexander, and pnblio officers travelling to the scat oi 
retired to Paris. In 1894 he served government. The members of Con- 
as commander-in-ohief of the Servian gress are allowed M. at the rate of 
army tor a short time. He died at 20 cents per mile to and Iroin the 
Vienna. seat of government, the distance 

Milanion, see Atai.anta. usually allowed being the shortest 

Milasa, or Milas, a tn. in Turkey, route. In addition to this members 
Asia JUnor, 84 m. S.S.E. of Smyrna ; of Congress are paid $7500 per 
a centre of carpet manuf. Pop. 13,000. annum. All European countries now 
Mila y Fontanals, Manuel (1818- compensate the members of their 
1884), a Spanish scholar and author, legislatures by payment of salary, or 
He studied first at Barcelona and allowing traveHing expenses, or both, 
then at Corvera, obtaining a pro- Mile End, a par. of Stepney, co. of 
fessorship of literature at the Uni- London, England, divided into Hew 
versity of Barcelona when 27 years Town and Old Town, rvith respective 
old. Amongst his publications may pops, of 11,300 and 107,600. 
be mentioned Dt la Pocsia heroico- Miles, Sir Herbert Scott Gould. 
popular casiellana (1873), and his K.C.B., C.V.O. lb. 1850). He entered 
treatise De los trovadores en Espana. the army in 1869 ; colonel, 1893 ; 

Milazzo (ancient Mylco), a seaport served in S. African War as deputy 
tn. in the prov. of Messina on the adjutant - general ; guartermaster- 
N. coast of Sicily. The older portion general of the forces, 1908-13 ; and 
of the totvn rests upon a hill, whilst governor of Gibraltar, 1913. 
the more modern portion occupies Miles, Nelson Appleton (6. 1839),, 
an isthmus. There is a good harbour, an American soldier, born in West- 
and the principal exports are tunny minster, Massachusetts. He entered 
fish, fruit, silk, olive oil, and wine, the army in 1861 and served with 
Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans in the Federals in the Civil War. He 
1861. The Gulf of Milazzo extends for became brigadier-general of volun- 
16 m., and has been the scene of teers in 1864, three years later hold- 
many naval engagements. ing the same position in the regular 

Mildew, a name for a variety of army. In 1896 he became command- 
tx^cioscopio parasitic fungi. Some, ing general of the U.S. A., in succession 
Ms. are of very serious economic Im- to General J. MoA. Schofield, and was 
portanoe. For example, American conspicuous in successfully dealing 
gooseberry M. was not observed in with the Indian outbreaks of the 
Britain until the year 1900, but Cheyennes and Comanohes. the Sioux 
since then it has spread throughout in Montana, the Nez Perohds, and 
Northern Europe and is now seriously the Apaches. In 1898 he directed the 
impeding the cultivation of goose- military operations of the war with 
berries. Rose M., strawberry M., and Spain. He retired from active service 
hop M. are allied species. Treatment in 1903. He published : Personal 
with sulphur in powder or in solution Recollections ; Military Europe ,' and 
as a salt checks the spread of most Ms. Observations Abroad. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter (1529-89), Mileto, a tn. in the prov. of 
horn at Chelmsford. He became Catanzaro, Italy, 40 m. N.N.E. of 
M.P. at the age of thirty-three, and Reggio ; destroyed by an earthquake 
was made Chancellor of the Ex- in 1908, when 2300 lives were lost, 
chequer tlurteeu years later. He was Miletus: 1. Son of Apollo and Aria 
the founder of Emmanuel College, of Ciete; fled from Minos to Asia, 
Cambridge. where- he built the city of Jliletus. 

Mildura, an irrigation dlst. of Ovid calls him a son of Apollo and 
Victoria, Australia, is 376 m. distant Deionb, and hence DeTonides. 2. One 
from Melhoume. Pop. 4000. of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, 

Mile (from Lat. -miife, a thousand), belongedter ' ■ - ■ ~ • 

was originally a Roman lineal mea- tically to I 
sure of 1000 paces (see Pace). It has most of the 
long been used as a measure of length confederacy 

in English-speaking countries, but in flocks, and the city was celebrated 
with varying meanings. Similarly, for its woollen fabrics, the Milesia 
on the Continent of Europe the vellera. At a verj- early period it be- 
length of the M. varied with each came a great maritime state, and 
country, often with each district, founded numerous colonies. It was 
being usually some modification of the birthplace of the philosophore 
the Roman M. The length of the Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
legal M. in the British empire and the menes, and of the historians Cadmus 
United States of America is now and Hecataius. It was the centre ol 
1700 yds. For a nautical mile see the great Ionian revolt against the 
Kxot and Log. Persians, after the suppression of 
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which it was destroyed (494 B.c.)« It 
recovered sufficient importance to 
oppose a vain resistance to Alexander 
the Great, which brought upon it a 
second min. Under the Roman 
empire it, still appears as a place ot 
some consequence. Its site is now 
deserted. 

Milloil, or Yarrow (Achillea milli- 
folia), a plant with thrice*pinnatifid 
leaves and white, pink, or purple 
flotvers (order Compositre). It is 
common on pastures. 

Milford : 1. A pari. bor. and sea- 
port of Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, on 
the Haven, 273 m. from London. It 
has passenger and cattle traffic with 

Irishpc*-^ 

ing, sh 
• (1911) 

CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 17 m. 
S.E. of Worcester, on the R. Charles*. 
Has important granite quarries, and 
manufs. boots and shoes, thread, 
silk, straw goods, and machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 13.055, 

Milford Haven, a natural harbour 
of Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, running 
inland for 17 m. and varying In 
breadth from 1 to 2 m. It is the 
IJnest harbour in Britain. It has a 
depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms. 

Milford Sound, a fiord on the S.W. 
coast of South Island, New Zealand, 
extending for 10 m. and about 1 m. 
in breadth. It has numerous water- 
falls. 

Miliana, a tn. of Algeria, con- 
nected by rail with Algiers, 56 m. 
w*S.W, Has a healthy climate, and is 
2900 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 8500, 

Military Education and Mililary 
Schools. Under this heading may be 
treated the education, not only in 
subjects appertaining to the art of 
war, but also in general knowledge 
of military officers, N,C,0*8., and 
men. 

^len a7iA N,C»0*s . — In every regi- 
ment and garrison, schools are estab- 
lished for soldiers under the super- 
vision of the Director-General of 
Military Education. The minimum 
ef knowledge for a recruit is reading, 
^vrlting from dictation, and enough 
arithmetic to ensure 
of his accounts. Ever 
attend classes in the£ 

Six months, or until h 
a fourth-class certificat 
examination for a thi* 
cate, requiring a liigher degree of 
knowledge, must be passed before 
a private is promoted to corporal, a 
second-class before the rank of ser- 
geant is attained, and a first-class 
before an N.C.O. can be recom- 
mended for a commission. T 
examinations are conducted and t 
schools supervised by district 
Specters and sub-inspectoi*s. The 


soldier’s military education, as such, 
varies according to the branch of the 
service he is in. In the infantry the 
recruit receives, at least, two and a 
half months’ training at the brigade 
depot. He then joins Ids battalion, 
and has tliree months* training 
in drill, marching, sentry duties, 
etc. A course of instruction in 
musketry, including twenty-seven 
days* target-shooting, follows, and 
the recruit is then a ‘ trained soldier.’ 
An annual training in reconnoitring, 
bridging, bivouaeWng. field-fortifica- 
tion, etc., lasting for sligiitly over 
three weeks, is gone through by each 
company, whilst each regiment also 
annual manceuvres at the 

• esercise. Various tactical 

• route-marching, etc., are 
practised during the winter. The 
process of training is very similar for 
the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
save that the knowledge obtained 
during the first course is different In 
each branch. Thus the cavalryman 
leams stable-work, fencing, riding, 
saddlery, etc., the artilleryman is 
instructed in foot drill, gymnastics, 
gun and ammunition drill, riding, 
driving, etc. ; and the engineer in 
drill, musketry, field-fortification, 
bridging, etc. AU trained soldiers 
have an annual training of fourteen 
days in field service and tactics, etc., 
with their squadron, battery, or 
company, followed by battalion, 
brigade, and divisional training. If 
a soldier shows any special aptitude 
in such subjects as signalling, range 
finding, etc., he attends a course of 
lectures at one of the technical 
schools, and may qualify for the post 
of regimental instructor. Instruction 
is also given in various crafts, etc., 
to enable time-expired men to obtain 
employment when they leave the 
army. The children of soldiers 
generally attend the garrison school 
when their parents are married with 
leave. 

Officers . — The Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woobvich, the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and the Army 
Medical School, Netley, are the 

* ' ‘ D which men go who 

for commission in : 
Engineers or Royal 

• , le cavalry, infantry, 

• Jorps, Indian army, 
ian regiments ; or 

[A} tiie iU'iiii Medical Service and 
Indian Medical Service, respectively. 
Here the rudiments of the required 
military sciences are taught, and some 
practical training given in tlie field 
tactics, musketry, etc. Thus a 

by no 

science, 

■ ducation 

proper is only just commencing. The 
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first things to he learnt arc regi- 
mental duties and drill ; before pro- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant, a 
second lieutenant must pass examina- 
tions, both written and practical, in 
military law, drill, etc The sine 
qua non in an officer is ability to com- 
mand, and if the three senior officers 
of a second lieutenant’s unit are not 
satisfied as to his ability In this 
respect, he may, after three years’ 
service, be removed from the army. 
Before a lieutenant can be promoted 
to a captain or a captain to a major, 
a further and more difficult military 
examination must be passed, wliilst 
practically all officers attend which- 
ever of the detailed courses In mus- 
ketry. gunnery, signalling, cte., 
happens to suit his talent and in- 
clination. An officer must enter the 
staff college before he is tliirty-seven 
if he wishes to do so. As most of the 
best men in the array enter it, such a 
procedure is a great help to pro- 
motion. A major must pass an 
examination and must satisfactorily 
direct the operations of a mixed force 
in the field before he can bo pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. No further examination is 
held on promotion to higher ranks 
than lieutenant.-ooIonel. The estab- 
lishments where officers and men 
already in the service may be said 
to form a separate class. They com- 
prise : The Staff College at Camber- 
ley, the School of Guimory at Shoe- 
buryness (the Artillery College), the 
School of Military Engineering at 
Chatham, the School of Musketry at 
Hythe (the Schools of Signalling and 
Range- Finding, the Army Veterinary 
School, the School for AuxiUary 
Cavalry), a school for the other 
auxiliary forces, and the Royal Mili- 
tary School of Music at Kneller Hall. 
For details as to the lengths of study, 
fees, qualifications, etc., of the above, 
see articles under their separate head- 
ings, See also vnder Sandhcbst, 
Woolwich, and Netij^y for the 
Royal Military College, Royal Mfii- 
tary Academy, and Army Medical 
School, respectively. 

Military Engineering, School of, 
Chatham, is the centre of instruction 
in the army for the various engineer- 
ing subjects. On appointment from 
the Royal Military Academy, officers 
remain at this school for a period of 
two years. The courses of instruction, 
of which some must be undertaken by 
all officers and men of the Engineers, 
deal with the eon-strnction and esti- 
mating of practical fortification, 
surveying, submarine, and mili- 
tary mining, bridging, ballooning, 
chemistry, photography, etc. Ordin- 
ary military duties and shooting are 
also taught. For officers and men in 


other branches of the service, ele- 
mentary courses in ‘ field-working ' 
and surveying are held periodically. 
A commandant and' assistant com- 
mandant, brigade-major, and secre- 
tary form the staff, assisted by in- 
structors, assistant instructors, and a 
quartermaster. 

Military Frontier, see Cisoatia- 
Slavonia. 

Military Law is laid down iu the 
Manual of Militam Lav, issued under 
War Office authority, as being ‘ the 
law which governs the soldier in 
peace and in war, at home and 
abroad.’ At all times and in all 
places the conduct of officers and 
soldiers as such is regulated by M. L. 
As regards Great Britain, this de- 
finition is somew'hat too wide, 
although accurate as regards most 
continental countries. In the latter 
there is also, as a rule, an intermediate 
state recognised, an Hal de siige, 
which may be declared for a certain 
period, because of domestic in- 
surrection, etc., by legislative enact- 
ment. In war time in all countries the 
military authority is supreme. In 
British dominions the case is -some- 
what different, as the soldier is also 
a eitizen. The main authority for 

l^i* L 4 «Tw.w A /vf nf nrn« 

ced\ 

the •' , . ■ , 

and Volunteer Acts, various royal 
warrants, recn^lations, etc. 

Military Orders, relipriotis o^socia- 
tions which arose from a mixture of 
the religious enthusiasm . and the 
chivalrous love of arms which almost 
equally formed the characteristics of 
mediteval society. The first origin of 
such associations may ho. traced w 
the necessities of the Christian resi- 
dents of the Holy Land, in which the 
monks were compelled, by the neces- 
sity of self-defence, to assume the 
character of soldiers as well as oi 
monks. These reliffious associations 
have at various times been abohshca 
or fallen into dLisuse; but most of 
them still subsist in the form of 
orders of knighthood. 

Military Police, the name piven to 
that branch of the police force which 
partakes more of the nature anu 
undertakes more of the ope^atlon^ 
of the military forces than the ordin- 
ary constabulary. The members of 
this branch are mounted, and patrol 
fairly lai^o areas of country ; 
necessary, they assist or are assign 
by the ordinary police for(^. ih^ 
Indian Police Force, the offleere of 
which are chosen by competitive 
examination in Enf?land,^bos 
of the characteristics of M* P» 1*' 
a mounted force, and has very mucii 
CTcater authority than the EnRltsh 
police, whilst the duties are fraiipht 
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v'itli more danger, and its organisa- 
tion is consequently on military lines. 

Military Prisons may be divided 
into two classes, those for soldiers 
discharged from the service with 
ignominy, and those for ordinary 
offences. Of the former class only two 
now remain, at Dover and Curragh, 
and in many cases a civil prison is now 
used for such offenders. For breaches 
of discipline for which the punish- 
ment is imprisonment for more than 
fourteen days, central and district 
prisons are appointed, whilst for 
minor offences the barrack cells or 
detention barracks are used. 

Militia (Lat. miles, a soldier) had 
the acquired meaning of the domestic 
force tor the defence of a nation, as 
distinguished from the regular army. 
The M. was a constitutional force 
raised under the sanction of parlia- 
ment, in whiofi the people — in theory 
at least — waged their own bodies for 
the defence of their own soil, and in 
which they deputed the sole leader- 
ship and command to the sovereign 
and the crown nominees. Organised 
by counties and cities, it was essen- 
tially a local force ; the property 
qualification for its officers connected 
it with the land, while the command 
of the sovereign effectually combined 

It the interests of the three estates, 
under the Anglo-Saxons, no special 
organisation being adopted, effi- 
ciency was rarely attained. This the 
nation found to its cost when the 
Danes overran it during Alfred’s reign. 
That great king, to prevent a similar 
occurrence, established the M. or /yrd, 
making land the basis of numbers, 
but the family system that of 
discipline. Each section of the com- 
mumty had not only to furnish its 
quota in time of war, but also to pro- 
vide arms, keep them in repair, and 
to undergo so many days’ training 
every year. When the crown began 
to contend with the Noianan barons 


and substituted * Trained (commonly 
called Train) Bands,’ to the number 
of 160,000 men, a force partaking of 
the nature of M, and volunteers. 
During the civil war of Charles I., the 
trained bands or M. sided readily 
with the parliament. After the Re- 
storation,’ the loyal parliament of 
Cliarles II. immediately recognised 
the I\i., and this organisation formed 
the basis of the I^I. until 1908. The 
M. was much neglected until 1757, 
when, a large portion of the regular 
army being absent in the Seven Years' 


War, It was carefully organised for 
the defence of the kingdom. Several 
M. Acts were subsequently passed 
with a view to consolidating the M. 
laws of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In practice, M. were raised bv 
voluntary recruitment; but should 
volimteering fail, a levy by ballot 
could be made upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the locality between the ages 
of eighteen and tliirty-five. The 
power of making this ballot always 
exists, and would have by law to be 
enforced, but for the MUitia Ballot 
Suspension Act, which, when the 
measure is unnecessary, is passed 
from year to year. Many classes are 
exempt from the ballot, as peers, 
soldiers, volunteers, yeomanry, resi- 
dent members of universities, clergy- 
men, parish schoolmasters, articled 
clerks, apprentices, seafaring men, 
crown employes, free watermen of the 
Thames; in England, any poor man 
with more than one child born in 
wedlock; in Scotland, any man with 
more than two lawful children, and 
not possessed of property to the value 
of ieSO; in Ireland, any poor man not 
worth £10, or who does not pay £5 
per annum for rent, and has more 
than three la^v^ul cliildren under the 
age of fourteen. The M. were bound 
to assemble annually for training 
purposes; and the government can 
embody the whole or part of the 
force at any national crisis. The 
regiments were embodied almost with- 
out exception during the Russian War 
of 1864-56, and to a considerable 
extent at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-59). They could not 
be sent out of the kingdom, except 
they volunteered, and then only by 
special permission of parliament. A 
M. volunteerreceived bounty, payable 
partly on joining and partly in instal- 
ments after each training period. 
The celebrated Local Militia was in- 
stituted in England and Scotland in 
’ ’ ■ 1816. In 1908 
• * m the reorgan- 

Lord Haldane, 
partly by the 
h forms drafts 
and partly by 
5,’ wliich now 

forms our second ime. Sec AR^rr. 

Milk. The production of M. as a 
secretion of the female’s mainmarj* 
glands is the cliief characteristic of 
the great animal division mammalia. 
For young and growing animals it 
is a complete food, and necessarily, 
therefore, a highly complex mechani- 
cal mixture of a number of substances 
which vary not only with different 
species hut also with individuals 
and breeds of domestic animals. 
Though the M. of goats is probably 
superior to any other tor the artificial 
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feeding of children, it is the 31. of 
cows which is of chief economic 
importance. Its consumption in the 
United Kingdom is calculated to 
exceed 15 gal. per head per annum, 
while in the U.S.A. an average of 
about 26 gal. a year is estimated 
to be the consumption of each person. 
Although the dairy industry is pro- 
bably almost as ancient as civilisa- 
tion itself, the greatest progress in 
the soientlflc study and treatment 
of M. has taken place since about 
1890. With the greater knowledge 
and with the rapid increase of its 
consumption, manj’ of the chief 
States have enacted Important 
legislation as to its production and 
disposal. More recently it is in its 
connection with tuberculosis that 
the M. supply has received much 
attention, and the only check upon 
most stringent, far-reaching legis- 
lative action is the imdoubted fact 
that the supply would rapidly dimin- 
ish if the dairying industry were 
much hampered by too sudden and 
too drastic new regulations. On 
May 1, 1913, the existence of 

tuberculosis in dairy cattle became 
compulsorily notifiable, slaughtered 
animals being compensated partly 
by the Treasury and partly from the 
local rates. This promises to have 
a far reaching eflfeot upon the purity 
of the British 31. supply. The hous- 
ing of cattle, which has no less 
bearing upon the question, is also 
undergoing steady improvement. 
At the same time, breeders of dairy 
cattle arc working steadily for the 
production of deeper milking cows. 
Vast numbers of cows yield only 
about 500 gal. a year, and while on 
the other hand properly accredited 
yields of over 1500 gal. are not 
unloiown, an increase of the average 
cow’s jdeld to about 800 gal. would 
vastly increase the profitableness of 
the dairy industry, and so permit 
the production of M. under ideal 
sanitary conditions. Except when 
the udder Is diseased, 31. at the time 
of drawing is probably always 
sterile. This freedom from the 
bacteria moulds and other organisms 
of decay should be continued as 
much as possible by the scrupulous 
exclusion of dust and dirt, the use 
of sterilised vessels, and by keeping 
the 31. at a low temperature until 
it reaches the consumer. In spite of 
about seventy-five years’ work npoft 
it by inventors, the milking machine 
is still very far from being in general 
use. In April 1913, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society conducted a large 
and Important competition, which 
brought to light great improve- 
ments in these machines, which, 
with the growing scarcity of labour. 
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will bo in great demand when. dairy 
farmers are convinced of their prac- 
tical value. The average milker’s 
methods fall far short of a hygienic 
ideal. The 31. should he drawn — 
after the udder has been cleaned with 
a damp cloth — with clean dry hands 
into a pail covered with muslin. 
Immediately afterwards, if it is to be 
sent away, the M. is passed through 
a gauze strainer into a cooler or 
refrigerator, in which it is reduced to 
a temperature about two degrees 
above that of the water employed 
in the cooler, about 5 gal. of water 
being necessary to cool 1 gal. of 31. 
The 31. rims direct from the cooler 
Into the railway chum, usually con- 
structed to hold 17 gal., and, while 
allmving of perfect ventilation, to 
be proof against dust, rain, or pil- 
fering. If the 31. is retailed without 
delay in a delivery churn containing 
an ice chamber, it will reach the 
consumer in a condition scarcely 
inferior to what it w-as when drawn. 

The delivery in glass bottles sealed 
with air-tight cardboard discs which 
can only be used once is on the 
increase. Under the Food and 
Drugs Act, 1899, the Board of Agri- 
culture were empowered to state a 
standard for 31. Contrary to the 
general idea, there is no such thing 
as a legal standard, but if on analysis 
31. Is found to be inferior to the 
Board’s presumptive standard, it 
rests with the seller to prove that 
the 31. was as yielded by the cow, 
and was not adulterated. This 
standard assumes the minimum 
percentage of solids, not fat, to be 
8‘5 per cent., and of fat 3 per cent. 
Though pure 31. has been known to 
fall far below these minima, autho- 
rities agree that the standard is a 
fair one, and that poorer 31. is not 
the food it is expected to ho. 

A Local Government order _ of 
1912 prohibits the use of chemical 
preservatives in 31., and the only 
methods of preservation apart Irom 
the method of keeping clean, and 
cool outlined above, are pasteurismg, 
sterilising, and condensing. There 
are numerous devices for performing 
the operation invented by and named 
after Pasteur. In one, 31. Is dis- 
tributed mechanically over a 
boloidol surface, and maintained at 
a temperature of about 170°, after 
which it is cooled to a temperature 
of about 40°. It will then keep for 
a considerable time in nir-tight 
vessels, and when cool has no flavour. 
In sterilising, M. is heated to a pw*!*' 
higher temperature, usually to about 
boiling point — 212° — three tunes 
for twenty minutes each, keeping 
the M. in the intervals at about 90 
to permit the spores left behind to 
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ffcnnimite. After the tWrd heating, 
it proper care has been taken to 
prevent the admission of further 
spores or organisms, the M. will keep 
for ail indefinite period. Sterilised 
M. is slightly brown in colour and 
has a sweet flavour. The M. tat 
globules collect together and form a 
cream which cannot be redistributed 
in the !M. For young and invalid 
persons this is very indigestible. 
Condensing is performed by evaporat- 
ing the water at a comparatively low 
temperature under reduced pressure, 
and if the process of mannfacture is 
carefully carried through and only 
whole or unseparated jM. used 
product is a satisfactory suhstitt 
The remarkable fact may here 
mentioned- that in some dairy fai 
ing districts the demand from towns 
for SI. is so great that the labourers* 
families are compelled to use con- 
densed milk. A recent invention 
continues the process of evaporation 
until the solids are left as a fine 
powder, which has a pleasant, sweet 
taste, and can be kept for a long 
time ^^^thout deterioration. It is 
mixed with water for use. Much 
attention has recently been attracted 
by soured M., which for many cen- 
turies has been 'used in E, Europe 
and Asia, and to which Professor 
Motchnikofl attributes the remark- 
able longevity of ' * ' 

peasants. The M. i 
after cooling a cult 
Biijgaricus is introd 
is kept covered and ' 
temperature of 100'’ 

The soured M. tb 
about as thick as ordinary butter- 
milk ; its flavour is pleasant and 
<h'stinctive, and it is undoubtedly a 
very valuable food and gastric cor- 
rective. 

Milk Fever, the name given to the 
febrile state sometimes occurring 
two or three days after childbirth, 
frequently brought about by a chill. 
It can generally be subdued in a few 
hours by the use of cooling 
draughts and by encouraging 
free flow of milk. 

Milk Fever, in animals. Tb 
is the chief subject of this derange- 
ment, and is rarely attacked before 
the third calvang. Its actual cause 
is uncertain, but is no doubt rela 
to the artificial treatment of 
animal. Schmidts, a German, 
introduced a remarkable treatme , 
which, with proper care, reduces 
loss to a minimum. When the dis- 
tressing symptoms appear, the udder 
is milked out, and pure oxygen and 
filtered air are injected or pumped 
into each quarter of the udder. 

Milk River, in the U.S.A., a trib. 
of the Missouri, rising in the Rocky 


Mis., near the N. boundary of 
Montana, and draining part of 
Canada. Total length about 475 m. 

Milk Sugar, see Lactose. 

Milkwort iPolygala), a genus of 
hardy annuals and perennials and 
hardy and tender evergreen shrubs. 
The common M., P. vulgaris, occurs 
on chalky heaths and bears terminal 
racemes of white, pink, or blue 
flowers. Other British species in- 
clude the large flowered Chalk M. 
(P. calcarea), P. amara, with small 
blue flowers and fleshy leaves in o 
ros'‘tte. and P. ausiriaca, with large 
pink flowers. Some of the liardy 

.* sunny borders or 

(Jlavx irutrifhna. 

■“ * ■ lAIiAXY. 

*" * • Spinninr and 

Manufacture, Flour-milling, and 
Wool. 

Mill, in law. The owner of a mill 
is entitled to the use of a stream un- 
diminishedin volume; if owners above 
Interfere, he can sue them. 

Mill, Hugh Robert (b. 1861), a 
Scottish chemist and geographer, 
bom at Thurso. In 1884 he became 
physicist and chemist to the Scottish 
marine station at Granton, and tliree 
years later was appointed a univer- 
sity extension lecturer. He has 
held successively the posts of libra- 
rian to the Royal Geographical 
« .... ’•'•• ctor of the British 

elation, honorary sec- 
•esident of the Royal 

• • Society, and has 

following works ; The 
The Realm of Nature, 

• xnd The Siege of the 
South Pole. In 1907 ho edited the 
fourth edition of the International 
Geography. 

MUl, James (1773-1836), a philo- 
sopher, came to London in 1802. 
and in that year became editor of the 
Literary Journal, and later of the 
St. James’s Chronicle. These papers 
ceasing to exist in 1808, he earned 
his living as a contributor to the 
revieu^, and 
' Ha (1818). He 
supporter of 
■ ind of Ricardo 
and other political economists. In 
1821 he published the famous P7c- 
vicnts of Political Economy; in 1829 
' ‘ "Phenomena of the 

■ ■ ' n 1835 a Frag- 

■ ’ a bitter attack 

»Iu'Iosopher. In 
1819 he wTis given an official position 
on the Board of Control, on which be 
rose to be examiner, with a salary of 
£2000 a year. His writings belong 
to the utilitarian school. There is a 
Biography by Professor Bain (1882). 

Mill, John (c. 1645-1707), an Eng- 
lish theologian, bom at Hardendale, 
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in AVestmoriand. In 16SI he be- 
came rector ot Bletchington, Oxford- 
shire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles II. Four years later he 
became principal of St. Edmunds 
Hall, a position he retained till his 
death, and in 1704 was made a 
prebendary of Canterbury. His 
famous Greek Testament, published 
in 1707, was the fruit of tliirty years’ 
labour. 

MiU, John Stuart (1S06-1873), a 
philosopher, was the eldest son of 
•lames Mill, the historian ot India. 
Educated by Ids father, his studies 
embraced a range imusually iride. 
In 1823 he became a clerk in the 
India House, and was promoted 
until in 1S5G he became the head 
of his department, and two years 
later, when the gorernment of India 
was transferred from the East India 
Company to the crown, he declined 
a seat on the new council, and retired 
on a pension of £1500 a year. He 
entered parliament as member for 
Westminster in 18G5, but retired 
three years later. He was a foimder 
of the Utilitarian Society (1823), and 
of the Speculative Society (1826). 
He published a work on Logic in 
1843, and the well-known treatise 
on Political Economy in 1844. Among 
• 3 books On 

• ‘arliamcnlary 

I lepreseniative 

■ The Subfec- 

His Auto- 
biography appeared in 1873. In all 
his wTitings he showed great common 
sense and imbeuding sincerity. 
There is a Biography by Professor 
Bain (1882). 

Milla. a genus of bulbous plants 
(order Liliacea;). M. uniflora bears 
uhite, lilac, or pale blue flowers in 
March. It needs a dry, sheltered, 
gravelly position. 

Millais, Sir John Everett (1829- 
9G), an English painter, began to 
study art at Sass’ school in London 
in 1838. In 1840 he passed on to 
the Academy schools," where he 3vas 
awarded all the prizes. Ambitious 
of lifting native art from its dull 
level of conventional mediocrity, he 
joined the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood with Holman Hunt, his friend. 
In his pictme of Heat’s ‘ Isabella ’ 
(1849), in his ‘ Huguenot,’ and above 
all in his universally admired 
■ Ophelia ’ (1852), for whom Mrs. 
Ro.ssetti was the model, he has nobly 
expressed the principles of the 
brotherhood. His homely and 
naturalistic representation of the 
child Christ in ‘ The Carpenter’s 
Shop ’ (1850) produced a very un- 
favourable impression upon the 
critics, and even called forth an 
unmerited rebuke from Dickens. 


Euskin, meanwhile, was cliamiuoniiig 
M. with the rest of the Pro-Raphaolite 
band. Mrs. Ruskin, whom JI. after- 
wards married, sat for his ‘ Order of 
the Release’ (1853). The altcrglow 
in ' Autumn Leaves ’ (185G) and the 
moonlight in ' The Eve ot St. Agues ’ 
(18G3) arc two ot his most splendid 
atmospheric effects. His finest pic- 
tures, such as ‘ The Korth-West 
Passage ’ (1874), ' The Boyhood of 
Raleigh’ (1870), ‘The Rescue’ 
(1855), the ‘ Yeoman ot the Guard ’ 
(1877), and ‘ The Princes in the 
Tower ’ (1878), show a rare dramatic 
force and ability to express senti- 
ment. In his latter days he was most 
famous as a painter of portraits. 

Millar, John (1735-1801), a British 
professor of law, bom at Shotts. 
Lanarkshire. He became an advo- 
cate in 1 7 GO, tile following year being 
appointed professor of law at Glas- 
gow. He wrote The Origin of the 
Distinction of Ranks, and Historiml 
View of the English Government frmn 
the Settlement of the Saxons in 
Britain to the Aecession of the House 
of Stuart. 

Millard, Evelyn, an English actress, 
born in London. Her stage career 
began in 1891 at Margate, where 
she appeared in a stock companj'. 
Prom 1891 to 1893 she was playing 
at the Adelphi, and the following yeair 
was with Sir George Alexander at the 
St. James, playing Cecily Cardow in 
The Importance of being in Earnest ! 
Blanche Cbilworth in lAbertii Hall 
and Princess Flnvia in the Prison^ 
of Zenda. In 1898 she played Porti.t 
in Sir Beerbohm Tree’s production 
of Julius Cmsar. In tho same j'car 
she played in The Adventure of Lain 
Vrstda. Tinder Louis AVnllers 
management she has plas-ed in pt. 
Beaucaire, The Perfect Isn'er, Romp 
Hood, etc. In Mr. (Sranv’ille Barker s 
recent production of Twelfth -YioW 
she played Olivia. 

Millau, a tn. in dept, of Aveyron, 
Prance, on the Tarn. Manufactures 
glov-es and wool. It was formerly 
a Huguenot stronghold. Notre Dame 
and St. Francois, tho latter with a 
Gothic belfry, are fine edifices. 
Pop. 18,500. 

Millbank Prison. This prison was 
erected on a site on which tlio Tate 
Gallery now stands, and was a direct 
outcome of the philanthropic teach- 
ing of Howard. 'The old vindictive or 
retributive theories of punishment 
found expression in prisons that were 
veritable Alsatias of squalor ; the 
schemes of Howard, and later m 
Bentham, looking to the reformative 
utility of imprisonment, advorawd 
the erection of place.s that should fun 
fil the idea of penitentiaries, inf 
government of the early years of last 
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centnrj’, impressed by tbc argunients 
of prison reformers, accordingly pnr- 
eiiasod land at 'MiUbank, and at frreat 
costerected tho MiUbank penitentiary. 
The system failed dismauyj and there 
was a partial reversion to older 
methods. On the M. P, being con- 
demned as insanitaiT over twenty 
years ago, the buildings constituting 
it were demolished. 

Mill-board, a tough, thick, and rigid 
board made from pulp. As in the case 
of paper the material varies with the 
quality; waste paper and wood pulp 
give a poor q\iality, the better kinds 
Y- ■' “ 

r 
i' 

and run into a tank; 
covered with a fine w 
up the pulp in a thii 
then received on a felt band. Thence 
it is wound on another cylinder, being 
compressed in the process. When the 
accessary thickness is obtained, it is 
again rolled to drain out water and 
compress the material, cut off, 
flattened, and dried. The finer quaU- 
ties used by artists ore bleached and 
glazed. 

Millbrook, an eccles. par. of Com- 
wall. England, 3^ m. W.S.W. of 
Plymouth. Pop. (1911) 3432, 

Millbury, a tn. in Massachusetts, 
u.S.A., 7 m. from Worcester. Has 
cotton and woollen mills, and manufs. 
thread, tickings, edge-tools, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 4740. 

Milledgevill©, a city of Baldwin 
Georgl- ' • 4 .. n 

seed 0 . at of a 

state peniten- 

tiary. Pop. (1910) 4385, 

Millennium, a period of 1000 years 
during which it was believed the 
kingdom of Christ would be estab- 
lished on earth. The idea originated 
m Judaism, but it was also very 
popular among the early Cliristians, 
who looked forward to tho Parousla, 
or second coming of Christ. Indeed, 
in the 1st century of tho church, 
chiliasm (Gk. thousand) was 

a ^yidesp^ead beUef to which the 
books of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
gave authority; whilst such books os 
the Testameni of ihe Tuxlve Patriarchs 
the Christian Sibylline Books, etc,, 
and the writers, Papias of Hierapolis, 
Ireneeus, and Justin Martyr gave 
vivid descriptions of tho glory and 
magnificence of the M. According to 
them it woiQd be a time when all 
flaws in human existence would have 
vanished and perfect happiness pre- 
vail. But this period of bliss was to bo 
preceded by great calamities and the 
triumph of the Messiah over Anti- 
christ. Tho Homan empire was to be 
destroyed, Satan put in bonds, and 
the kingdom of Christ established. 


when tho righteous would arise from 
the dead and live, together ^vith the 
surviving saints, with the Messiah in 
the New Jerusalem, a city which 
would literally descend from heaven. 
But lapse of time tended to stifle this 
belief, and when the Alexandrinian 
philosophers, and amongst them 
Origen, started the Idea that there 
would be no final conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, but a 
gradual spread of truth throughout 
the world, dreams of chiliasm began 
to fade, jlillenarianism, however, 
had some revival at the period of the 
Reformation, being adopted by the 
Anabaptists, who regarded the Pope 
* ' ' ' and in Cromwell’s time 
■ onarchy Men (q.v.) were 
It flourished, moreover, 
hirty Years’ War, and in 
more modem times, j^ee CorrodPs 
Kritische GeschicJiie des Chiliasmtis 
(Zurich, 4 vols.), 1794 ; Calixtus, De 
Chiliasmo cum anliquo turn pridem 
renato Hdmot, 1692. 

MiUer, Hugh (1802-56), a Scottish 
geologist, was born at Oomarty, where 
m 1860 Ids memory was honoured by 
a monument to his name. By trade 
M. was a stone-mason, and it was 
only by being a stern * taskmaster of 
his own energies ’ that be acquired 
that literary style and scientific learn- 
ing which won him renown. After 
publishing 1829; and Lcffcnds, 

1835; he became in 1839 editor of the 


bodiedinr/ieOZd Bed Sandstone, 1841. 
Cwlyle was delighted with his auto- 
biography, My Schools and School- 
masters, 1852. In politics M. was 
‘ Whig in principle, Tory in feeling,’ 
whilst his religious ideals were bound 
up wth the Free Church, which arose 
from the disruption of 1843. His 
suicide is directly traceable to exces- 
sive mental strain. 

Miller, Joaquin in6 Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller) (1842-1913), an Ameri- 
can poet, born in Indiana, and spent 
his later boyhood in Oregon. For 
four years (1866-70) he was judge in 
Grant county, and later he visited 
Europe many times (1870-76), and 
also Klondyke (1897) and the Orient 
(1899). He made hfs name with his 
passionate Sonys of the Sierras. 1871, 
and besides writing other poems and 
a melodrama, The Daniies, published 
a History of Moniona, 1886, and The 
Building of the City Beautiful, 1887, 
some ideas of which he attempted to 
put into practice in a social com- 
munity on his estate. 

Miller, William, see Abtf.ntists. 

Miller, William Hallows (ISOl-80)* 
a British mineralogist, born at 
VelindJ^, near Llandovery, Cnrinar- 
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Uicnsliire, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, becoming: 
a fellow in 1S29. His chief work 
was on Crystallography, published 
in 1S3};. 

Miller's Thumb, sec Bullhead. 

Miliesimo, a tn. in prov. of Genoa, 
Italy. 14 m. W.N.W. of Savona. 
Noted for Napoleon’s vlotory over 
the Austrians in 1796. Pop. 1500. 

Millet, the seed of some species of 
Panicum, which are extensively culti- 
vated in India and Africa, and also 
in Sotithern Europe, being especially 
well suited to growth in a dry, sandy 
soil. The seeds are round, and vary in 
size and in colour from yellow to 
white, grey, brown, red, and black. 
M. is much used in food for poultry, 
pigeons, and cage birds. 

Millet, Aim5 (1819-91), a French 
sculptor, born at Paris ; leaped Into 
tame in 1857 with his statue of 
‘ Ariadne,’ which was bought for the 
Luxembourg, Paris. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘ Mercury,’ now standing 
in the court of the Louvre, and the 
famous * Vercingfitorix,’ a colossal 
statue in beaten copper, at Alise-Ste.- 
Reine in C6te-d’Or (1865). Other 
works are the ' Apollo ’ surmounting 
the Grand Opera, ‘ Tombeau de 
Baudin ’ and a monument of ‘ Dorian’ 
at P6ro-Lanhalse. 

Millet, Francis David (6. 1846), an 
American artist, bom at Matta- 
poisett, Massachusetts, U.S.A. He 
acted as correspondent of the London 
Daily News, Oraphic, and Neio Fork 
Herald during the Russo-TurklBh 
War (1877-78), and in 1898 went to 
Manila as war correspondent for the 
Times and Harper's Weekly. In 1885 
he was elected a member of the 
National Academy, New York. His 
best known pictures are * Between 
Two Fires,’ in the Tate Gallery, 
London; ‘ A Cosy Corner,’ and ‘ At 
the Inn.’ Among his publications are: 
The Danube, Capillary Crime and 
Other Stories, and Expedition to the 
Philippines. 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814-75), a 
French painter, was the son of a 
peasant of Gruohy, near Grdviile 
(La Manohe). Like Burns, he turned 
to liis art after toiling in the fields; in 
1836 he became a pupil of Mouchel in 
’ " ’ ■ Jars later en- 

•oche in Paris. 

■ he secured a 
notable success with ‘ The Win- 
nowers,’ exhibited at the Salon in 
1848. ‘ Sowers and Binders,’ 1850; 

■ The Reapers,’ 1854; ‘ 'The Gleaners,’ 
1857 (now in the Louvre), ‘ The 
Angelus,’ and ‘ Death and the Wood- 
cutter,’ 1859, are some of his finest 
works. M. was a master in depicting 
the sombre melancholy of work and 
rustic peasant life — a melancholy 


often emphasised by a twilight atmo- 
sphere most sensitively expressed. 

Milletia, a genus of climbing trees 
and shrubs (order Legumiuosaj) with 
pink and purple flowers. 

Milliard, a word very rarely u'ed 
nowadays, signifying a thousand 
millions. 

Milligan, William (1821-92), a Scot- 
tish theologian, bom in Edinburgh, 
and educated at the high school there, 
and at St. Andrews University, gradu- 
ating in 1839. In 1844 he became 
minister of Cameron in Fifeshire, and 
in 1868 was appointed professor of 
biblical criticism at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. Among his works may be 
mentioned. Resurrection, Ascension 
of Our Lord, Revelation of St. John, 
and Discussions, etc. 

Millin, Aubin Louis (1759-1818), a 
French archaeologist, botanist, and 
numismatist, born at Paris. He be- 
came professor of history and physics 
at the Ecole Centrale, and at the 
Lycfie of Paris in 1794. His publica- 
tions include : Aniiquitds nationales ; 
Monuments antiques inedils ou nouvcl- 
lemeni expliquis ; Voyages dans Ic 
diparteme~‘~ l~ "*•’ 

Milliner- 
to design 

trimmings (ribbons, lace, feathers 
artificial flowers, etc.), and is als( 
applied to the art of making a;k 
trimming hats and bonnets. Origin 
ally the word meant ' Slilan goods, 
such as textile fabrios.gloves, ribbom! 
‘Milan bonnets,’ needles, and cutlery 
Many articles of M. are sold by haber 
dashers and drapers. Milliners aii 
those who make and trim hats anc 
headgear of all descriptions for womer 
and children (as opposed to ‘ hatters, 
who make headgear for men), and arc 
nearly always women. The most usual 
head-covering is the hat (for outdooi 
wear), consisting of a cro^vn and a 
brim all the way round, both having 
innumerable varieties of shape ami 
size, according to the particiilni 
fashion of the day. Straw is one cl 
the commonest materials in use (tiis- 
can, leghorn, tagal, chip, satu), 
straw, etc.), and may be had in ah 
colours. Other materials for bats, 
toques, or boimets, are silk, velvet, 
lace, felt, wool, and fur. Bonnets arc 
worn chiefly by elderly ladies. They 
are much more compact than hats, 
with a narrow brim fitting close to the 
head, and strings fastening under the 
chin. They are perhaps less worn 
now than formerly, being often re- 
placed by toques. These usually have 
a swathed trimming and no project- 
ing brim. Shapes mannfactured fronj 
straw, felt, or other ornamental 
materials which only need trimming 
and lining are called ‘ trimmed ’ hats, 
while foundation (buckram) shapes 
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covered by hand with velvet or drawn 
silk or chiffon are known as * made ’ 
hats. Some shapes are manufactured 
wholesale, but exclusive ones, such as 
ares old by high-class milliners, are all 
hand-made. The chief materials used 
for foundations are Spatra (espatra), 
made of woven esparto -grass backed 
by firm white muslin; buokram (black 
or white), a coarse, stiff muslin, and 
French net (black or white), for light 
headwear such as lace hats or dress 
caps. Slight covered wire (black or 
white) is used to strengthen each 
section of the foundation. Bandeaux, 
designed to raise all or part of the 
headdress from the head, are less worn 
than they were formerly. Head- 
linings are mostly of sarcenet or soft 
silk. The * tip * is a section fitting 
into the cro\vn; the head-lining proper 
is fastened inside round the extremity 
of the crown where it joins the brim, 
and has a draw-string run through 
the opposite edge by which to pull it 
up. Bonnets for infants and children 
are made of very soft materials, and 
usually with only flannelette or book- 
muslin for Btiffening. M. classes are 
frequently held in connection with 
^0 Polytechnic and other schools. 
See ^ Madame Ros6e, Handbook of 


hingUsh archseologlst, horn in London 
of a Dutch family, educated at West* 
mmster school. On account of his 
health ho went to Italy, where he be- 

■ ‘ is 

2f 

^ 

' .. IS 




Myi’iopoda. They ' • - 

habit, and though' 
sume much deca: ^ 
also damage and destroy cultivated 
plants. Common species are Julus 
ffuiiahts, J, ierrestris (sometimes 
called * wire-worm *), and J. pul^ 
cnellus. Trapping hy means of buried 
roots and dressing the ground with 
ame or soot are methods of keeping 
ils. in check. 

Millom, a tn. of Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 9 m. from Barrow. Has 
smelters, red hematite mines and 
blast furnaces. Pop. (1911) 8012. 

Millport, a watering-place on Great 
Cumbrae Is., Bute, Scotland. Has a 
good sandy beach and fine harbour. 
Pop: (1911) 1014. 

MiUsprings, a port hamlet of Wayne 


CO., Kentucky, U.S.A., 80 m. S. of 
Lexington. Here the confederates 
were defeated hy the Union forces in 
1862. 

Mill Stones. These consist mostly of 
sahdstone and various kinds of gri^. 
but they have the disadvantage of 
becomingemooth and thus necessitate 
dwssing from time to time. The besi 
stone to use is one which is hard and 
porous ; perhaps the best stones ful- 
filling these conditions are the French 
burr stones. Of late years steel rollers 
have largely displaced those of stone. 

Milltown, a tn. in New Bnmswick, 
Canada, on the St. Croix R., 62 m. 
W. of St. John. Manufs. carriages and 
pumps, and has a lumber expon 
trade. Pop. about 2000. 

Millvale, a bor. of Allegheny co.. 
Peimsylvania, U.S.A., on the Alleg- 
heny R., opposite Pittsburg. Ha^- 
lumber mills and manuts. boxe^. 
saws, etc. Pop. (1910) 7861. 

Millville, a city of Cumberland co . 
New Jersey, U.S.A., 36 m. S. of 
Philadelphia (Penn.), It manufs. 
cottons, glass ware, iron goods, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 12,451. 

Milman, Henry Hart (1791-1868), n 
divine and author, was a son of the 
physician, Sir Francis M., Bart. He* 
waa educated at Eton and Oxford. 
Ho took holy orders, and was In 1818 
presented to the living of St. Mary's, 
Reading. He was professor of poetry 
at Oxford from 1821 for ten years, 
and in 1827 was appointed Bampton 
lecturer. Rector of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and canon of West- 
minster from 1835, in 1849 he became 
Dean of St. Paul's. Among his earlier 
writings were: Fazio (1S15), a play 
produced in 1818 with great success: 
an epic poem, Samor, the Lord of the 
Bright City (1818), and a dramatic 
poem. The Fall of Jerusalem (1820). 
In 1838 he edited Gibbon, and in the 
following year published a biography 
of the historian. The works upon 
which his fame rests are his History 
Jciys (1830), History of Chris- 
under (he Empire (1840), and 
'Hsfory of Latin Christianity 
down to the death of Pope Nicholas V. 
(1855). There is a biography by 
Arthur Milman (1900). 

Milne, Sir David (1763-1845), a 
British admiral, bom in Edinburgh 
and died at sea. He entered the navy 
in 1779, and distinguished himself on 
many occasions, notably at the cap- 
ture of the French frigates. La Pique 
in 1795, and La Vengeance, 1800. In 
1816 he was appointed commauder- 
in-chief on the N. American station, 
and took part in the expedition 
against Algiers, being rewarded ivitli 
a K.C.B. for his services. In 1820 lie 
was elected M.P, for Berwick. He 
became an admiral in 1841, 
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Milne. John, F.R.S. (1850-1013), an 
Kneli^h seismolosrisfc and mining en- 
gineer; educated in Rochdale, Liver- 
pool, and London, Ho was cmploj-ed 
as geologist in Dr. Beke’s expedition 
to N.W. Arabia (1874). He tBen 

served the Ja — ' — 

twenty years, 
survey o£ Jai 
travelled wid 
Borneo, the 
U.S.A.,andelE 

Association he established a seismic 
survey of the world. His works in- 
clude Earthquakes, 1883 ; SeisntoloffU, 
188$; and The Miner's Handbook, 
1894. 

Milne-Edwards, Henri (1800-85), a 
French natvirallst, son of an English- 
man. He succeeded Cuvier as member 
of the Aoaddmie des Sciences (1838), 
was professor of entomology at the 
Jardin des Plantes (Museum d’Hls- 
toire Naturelle, 1841), and professor 
of zoology and physiology (c. 1861). 
He edited the Annales des sciences 
natureJlcs (1834-84), and contributed 
largely to it and to the Diclionnaire 
Classique d'Hisloire Naturelle. His 
works include: Eliments de Zoologie, 
1834, 1851 ; Histaire Naturelle des 
CoraiUaircs, 1857-60. His monu- 
ment.al Lecons sur la Physiologic ct 
I’Anatomie Comparie de I’Homme el 
des Aniinaux (1857-81) was compiled 
with his son Alphonse (1835-1000). 
Ho also published manuals of materia 
medica and surgical anatomy. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount (5. 1854), a 
British colonial administrator, was 
educated at Tilbingen University, 
King’s College, London, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where in 1877 he 
graduated as a first-class honours 
man in classics. For four years (1881- 
85) he devoted himself to journalism, 
m-iting chiefly for the Pall Mall 
Gazelle under John Morley. He owed 
his appointment as Under-Sccretary 
for Finance in Egypt, whore he re- 
mained for four years (1889-92), to 
Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whom he had already served 
as private secretary (1887-89). His 
statesmanship was first put to a 
serious test when, after fulfilling ad- 
mirably the functions of chairman to 
the Board of Inland Revenue (1892- 
97), he was created governor of Cape 
Colony and high eoimnissioner for S- 
Africa. There is no doubt that his 
determination to secure for the 
British subjects of the 'rransvaal that 
political freedom which Iho Dutch 
alone enjoyed helped to precipitate 
the war, which broke out between the 
English and the Boers in 1899, and 
thi.s, combined with the unlooked-for 
disasters which overtook British 
troops, accounts for the organised op- 
position -svith which he mot on his 


return home in 1901. But the resent- 
ment that his administration had 
raised, so far from securing his dis- 
missal from S. Africa, was proinptlr 
met by his appointment as governor 
of the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies. This post he retained till 
1905. In 1903 ho sanctioned the im- 
portation of Chinese labour to work 
the mines, — a sanction which subse- 
quently involved him in a storm ol 
adverse criticism. He was strongly 
opposed to the grantingof self-goveni- 
ment to the new colonies. On his re- 
turn to England he took a leading 
part in the rejection of the 1909 
Budget. In his England in Egypt 
(1892) he gives a clear account of the 
results of the British occupation. The 
Nation. and the Empire is the title of 
a more recent work (1913). 

Milner, Isaac (1751-1820), an Eng- 
lish divine and mathematician, bom 
near Leeds. He studied at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, where ho subse- 
quently became master (1788) and 
was elected vice-chancellor on two 
separate occasions. Amongst his 
various works are miscellaneous 
essays and sermons and a oontinnn- 
tlon of his brother Joseph's Church 
History. 

Milner, John (1752-1826), an Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic bishop and anti- 
quarian. Ho entered the English 
college at Douai (1766), and was 
ordained priest In 1777, becoming 
bishop in partibus of Castabala, Cap- 
padocia, in 1803. M. established llie 
Benedictine nuns at Winchester, and 
«Tote a History ... of IVinchester, 
1798-1801 (now edition with Memoir, 
1839). Other works were The End of 
Religious Controversy . . . and various 
theological and arohmological pub- 
lications. 

Milner, Joseph (1744-97), an evan- 
gelical divine and historian, educated 
at Leeds and Cambridge. Ho became 
head ma.ster of Hull Grammar School, 
vicnr of North Ferriby (1780), and of 
Holy 'Trinily Church, Hull (1797). 
His History of the Church of Christ 
(1704-1809) was completed (vol. iv- 
14th to 10th centuries) by his brother 
Isaac (1750-1820), dean of Carlisle, 
and re-edited with a Life and Com- 
plete TTorks by him (1810). 

Milnes, Richard Monokton, see 
HOUORTON, RiCHAEP atONCKTON 

Milnijs. 

Milngavie (looallj’ pronounced 31111- 
guy), a police burgh of Scotland. i« 

T, n ~ M N W. of 

. . orks, 

■ iper- 

Milnrow, a tii. of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 11m. S.E. of Rochdale, with a 
trade in woollen goods, and collieries. 
Pop. (1911) 8584. 
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Milo, a tn. in Maine, U.S.A., on 
the 1\. Piscataquis, 30 m. N.N.W. 
of BauRor. Has quarries of roofing- 
elate. Pop. (1910) 6088. 

Milo, or Melos, an island in tlae 
^gean Sea, belonging to Greece, one 
of ilie Cyclades group. It is about 
14 m. long and 8 m.-broad, and covers 
an area of 64 sq. m. It is of volcanic 
formaliou, and has several mountain 
peaks over 1000 ft. high, Mb. Prophet 
Elias rising to 2548 ft. The island Tvas 
fii-st colonised by the Phcenicians, and 
■was taken by the Athenians in 416 
B.c. In 1537 it was seized by the 
Turlis. The famous statue, the Venus 
de Milo, now in the Louvre, Paris, 
was discovered here by a peasant in 
1820. M, is rich in sulphur, gypsum, 
manganese ore, salt, lead, and zinc. 
The cap. is Plaka, also called Kastro; 
many historic remains have re- 
cently been foimd in the vicinity. 
Pop. 5400. 

Milo, or Milon, a Greek athlete 
who flourished in the latter part of 
the 6th century b.c., bom at Crotona, 
Magna Grrecia, Italy. He was famous 
for his prodigious strength, and be- 
came a pupil of .Pythagoras. At the 
Olympic and P^bian games he was 
twelve times -victor at \vreslling. He 
defeated the Sj'barites in 511 B.o. 

Milo, Titus Annius, a famoas Roman 
tribune, came into office in 57 b.c. 
He was a partisan of Pompey, and 
aided Cicero’s recall from exile, thus 
incurring the hostility of Clodlus, 
whom he killed in a fray (53 b.c.). 
The next year he was tried for homi- 
cide, and was condemned and exiled 
to Marseilles. See Cicero, Oratio pro 
JMHone (Reid’s ed.), 1906. 

Milrei, or Milrea, a Portuguese sil- 
ver coin, valued at 1000 reis, and since 
1835 the imit of the money system 
in Portugal. It is equal to $1*075 
American, or 53*2S(Z. sterling. la 
Brazil it is worth about Is. 3d. 

Milt, see Plscicultuke, 

Miltiades (c. 540 - c. 488 B.c.), a 
famous Athenian general and victor 
of Marathon ; son of Kimon, and 
nephew of M. the CEkist. After the 
Sevthian expedition of Darius M. 
Jmd to leave as a result, according to 
Grote, of incurring the hostility of 
Darius, but was at the Chereonesus 
continuously from the outbreak of the 
Ionic revolt until about three years 
before the battle of Marathon. as 
one of the four out of the ten Athen- 
ian generals who stror^ly advised the 
Poll-march, Kallimachus, to give im- 
mediate battle to the Persians, m- 
.slcad of resisting behind the walls of 
Eretvia ; and crowned his career by 
■whining the battle of JIarathon. Later 
he was entrusted with the expedition 
against Paros, but apparently used 
the occasion merely to vent a private 
IX 


I spite against a Parian, citizen, Lj’- 
sagoras. Was impeached on his re- 
turn by Xantippus, father of Pericles, 
! but died soon afterwards, leading tl^e 
fvne to be paid by his sou Kimon. 

Milton: 1. A tn. of Norfolk co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on tho Ne- 
ponset R., 7 m. S. of Boston. The 
United States Meteorological Bureau 
has an observatory and station on the 
Blue Hills near by. Fine granite is 
quarried, and there are manufactures 
of sealing-wax, paper, cement, and 
taUow. Pop. (1910) 7925. 2. A bor. 
of Northumberland co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the Susquehanna 
R. <\V. branch), 52 m. N. of Harris- 
burg. Cars, machinery, nuts, nails, 
and washers are manufactured, and 
there are steel and iron works and 
furnaces. Pop. (1910) 7460. 

Milton, John (1608-74), a poet, was 
the son of a distinguished musician 
of the same name. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridg 
tion he began i 
age of ten, and 

he UTOte verses on ouiTent event&. 
and, inter alia, the sonnet on Shake- 
speare. It was at one time intended 
that he should study law, but he in- 
clined to letters, and was allowed to 
follow his bent. From 1632 he lived 


Arcades and Comvs, The exquisite 
Lycidas was written in 1637, on the 
death of Edward Ring. In the follow- 
ing year he went abroad, and spent 
about a year in Italy, Switzerland, 
and at Paris. On lus return he settled 
in London, took two nephews as hU 
pupils, and entered into an acri- 
monious theological controversy with 
Bishop Hall, his principal writings 
being The Tieason of Church Govern- 
vxcnl urged against Prelacy (1642) and 
an Apology (1642). In the following 
year he married a girl of seventeen, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Powell, who, finding life dull willi 
the eminent but dour Puritan, went 
within a month of the nuptials on a 
visit to her father, and refused to 
return. Thereupon M. wrote a pam- 
plilct on The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce (1643). and followed thi- 
with The Judgment of Martin Bucer 
concerning Divorce. He was attacked 
by the Stationers’ Company for pub- 
lishing pamphlets without licence, 
and in reply uTote Areopaaitica 
(1644), a spirited vindication of the 
liberty of the pres«5, which brought 
him into great prominence, and gave 
him a position as a man of lettei’s tliat 
had not hitherto been assigned to 
him. In 1 646 liis wife returned to him, 
and witliin six years bore him four 
1 
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children, dying in giving birth to the 
last. Ho sided with the army against 
the Idng, and after the execution of 
Charles I. published the Tenvre of 
Kings and Magistrates, in which He 
espoused the popular side. In 1649 
he became Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, and in his oflScial 
capacity answered Gauden’s Eikon 
Basilike with Eikonoklastes. He be- 
came blind, and had to be assisted by 
secretaries, the most important of 
whom was Andrew Mamell, but he 
retained his post until the Restora- 
tion, during which period he wrote 
several pamphlets, and just before the 
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return of Charles II. published The 
Ready and Easy Way to establish a 
Eree Commonwealth. M. wa-s now in 
considerable danger, for tbe Royalists 
were very naturally incensed against 
him. Tlie House of Commons ordered 
that his Defensio should bo burnt by 
the common hangman, and that he 
should be arrested. He had gone into 
hiding, but was taken prisoner. The 
Act of Indemnity, however, put an 
end to his troubles. M. had married a 
second time in 1658, but this uife 
dying two years later, he married 
Elizabeth MinshuU in 1663. Ho now 
livedatChalfontSt. ' ■ ■■ - - 

that is still extant ■ ■ 
settled down to coi: 
work that had long been In his mind. 
Paradise Lost was begun in 1658, and. 


according to Aubrey, was finished five 
years later, though it was not pub- 
lished until 1667. He received £10 
for the work, and his widow subse- 
quently received another £8. Thirteen 
hundred copies were sold in eighteen 
months. The poem was acclaimed by 
the few, but it did not at once bring 
the author the great fame that is his 
to-day. When M. showed Thomas 
Bllwood the manuscript of Paradise 
Lost, ‘ Thou hast said much here of 
Paradise Lost,’ Eliwood remarked, 
‘ but what hast thou to say of Para- 
dise Found.' M. may have taken the 
hint, or it may have already been his 
plan, but in 1671 he published Para- 
dise Regained. In the same year 
appeared his last important work, 
Samson Agonistes. He died on Nov. 8, 
1674, and was buried in St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. M. stands high above all 
English poets, and is second only to 
Shakespeare himself. His splendid 
vocabulary, his swinging rhyme, and 
majestic diction are unrivailcd. He 
demands reverence rather than love, 
for he is, above all things, austere. 
Love touched him not, and of humour 
he had not a spark. Yet, in spite of 
these defects. Paradise Iasi is a 
triumph of the poetic art, that nil 
must admire ana none can contem- 
plate without awe. There are several 
biographies, but the classic work Is 

Masson’s Lf/e 

in connection • 

siastical, and ‘ 

Time (6 vols.l, ieoa-ou. Aiusoyu 
also edited M.’s Works (2nd ed.),/ 
1890. , 

Miltonia, a genus of epiphytal 
orchids, wth large, fiat, brilliantly 
coloured flowers resembling pansies 
in shape. 

Milton Regis, a tn. of N. Kent, 
England, 9 m. E. of Chatham. Pop. 
(1911) 7478. ^ , 

Milwaukee, chief city and port of 

Mihvaukee co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 

the W. shore of Lake Michigan. It 
has a fine harbour, and carries on a 
large export trade in barley, wheat, 
and oats. The chief industries are 
tanning and brewing, and there are 
immense flour-mills and manufac- 
tories of clothing machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, iron-castings, 

etc. The city has numerous fine public 

parks, a free hospital and stina- 
toriums, a city-hall, library, and 
museum, and several important edu- 
cational institutions. Pop. (1910) 
37.3,857. Consult Conard. History oj 
Milwaukee from its First Settlement to 
i8 5, 1895. 

lamsa (Sanskrit, investlga- 
two divisions of the orthodox 
philosophy, comprising n series 
of commentaries on the Vedas, tno 
sacred books of India. The first 
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division is the Purva-mimamsa 
(‘ Prior Inquiry *), called also the 
Karma-mimamsa (‘ Investigation con- 
cerning Works ’). The second is the 
Utiara-mimam^a (' Latter Inquiry *) 
or Brahma-mimaTTisa 
as to tho Supreme 
principles of the M. 
series of svfrast or apliorisms, which 
are themselves so obscure as to need 
elaborate commentaries. The sage 
Jaimini is supposed to have been the 
founder of this kind of knowledge. 
The subiect-matter is the ritual mven 
in the Vedas^ on which it supplies a 
commentary. See Garbe’s Philosophy 
of Ancient India, 1897. 

Mime, see 

Mimicry, an evolutionary process 
by selection, which occurs both In 
animals and plants, giving them in 
the simplest way the equivalent of 
some advantage possessed by the ob- 
ject imitated. Sometimes the mimic 
assumes the appearance of a harmless 
creature so as to come vithin easy 
reach of its unsuspecting prey; a 
good instance of this is the caracara, 
or curassowhawk,of Central America, 
which very closely resembles the gal- 
linaceous curassow, and the hawk’s 
victim, confusing them, allows It to 
approach witlUn striking distance. 
More commonly M. is protective, and 
instances of this occur in many 
branches of the animal kingdom, 
such as the stick caterpillars, which 
assume a marvellously twig-llke ap- 
pearance on the shrub or trees where 
they feed; or stingless insects, which 
bear a sufficiently close resemblance 
to wasps and bees to be avoided by 
birds and other insectivorous enemies. 
A wonderful example of M. is the 
angler fish, which dangles small fleshy 
Imnps at the end of long filaments 
over its largo mouth. The small fish 
that nibble at the * bait ’ fall an easy 
prey. M. occurs moat frequently in 
plants where the object is to attract 
insect fertilisers. 

Mimir, a water-giant of Norse 
mythology, to whom belonged the 
fountain of wiadom beneath the 
world-ash Yggdrasil. This fountain 
was regarded as the source of memory 
and wisdom, and known as M.’s Well. 
Odin, in exchange for a drink there- 
from, gave M. one of his eyes. On the 
death of the giant, Odin caused his 
head to he embalmed and consulted 
as an oracle. 

Mlmnermus of Colophon, a Greek 
poet and contemporary of Solon, 
flourished in the latter half of the 7th 
century b.c. He is said to have in- 
vented the pentameter verse, to have 
brought the elegy back to its original 
design of expressing personal grief. 
Fragments of his poems have been 
collected by Estienne, Bmnck and 


Bolssonade. ■ See Christian Marx, 
Disseriaiio de Mimnermo, 1831. 

Mimosa, a large genus of legu- 
mlnotis plants with feather-shaped 
leaves which In somo species are sen- 
*he touch, particularly ni, 
, . sensiliva, both natives 

ind bearing one rose and 
the other purple flowers. 

Mimulus, or Monkey Flower, a 
genus of fragrant annuals and peren- 
nials of the order Scrophulariacre. 
Jl/. moschaius is the common musk. 
JJf. cardiTialis, cardinal flower, is a 
popular garden plant hearing blooms 
which vary from scarlet to pale 
yellow. M. cupreus is orange and 
crimson. M. gluiinosus is a valuable 
shrub which hears orange or scarlet 
flowers almost all the year round. 

Mina (Heb. mdneh, weight, from 
mdndh, to divide): 1. A Greek weight, 
containing 100 drachmte, or close 
upon 16 oz. 2. A sum of money equal 
to the sixtieth part of a talent. The 
coin was never minted, but only em- 
ployed for purposes of account. The 
value of the Attic M. was £4 Is. Zd., 
that of the ^ginctan M. £5 14s. 7d. 

Minab, or Minau, a tn. of Persia, in 
the prov. of Kerman, 52 m. S.E. of 
Bender Abbas, in an oasis noted for 
dates. Pop. 10,000. 

Mina Bird, see Myna. 

Minaret, the English form of tho 
Arabic maruzret from manor , light- 
house. It Is the name of the storeyed 
turret, which embellishes Moham- 
medan mosques and from the 
balcony of which the muezzins chant 
the ‘ azan,' to summon believers to 
prayer. 

Minas, a tn. of Uruguay, in a dept, 
of the same name, 63 m. N.E. by E. 
of Montevideo. Pop. 7000. 

Minas de Riotinto, a tn. of S.W. 
Spain in the prov. of Huelva. It has 
productive copper mines. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Minas Geraes (general mines), a 
state of Brazil, N. of Rio de Janeiro, 
with an area of 222,160 sq. m. The 
surface is for the most part niouu- 
tainous, with well-watered plateaux. 
The climate is extreme, and for tho 
most part unhealthy. Cereals are 
extensively cultivated, and there is 
great modem agricultural develop- 
ment. As regards mineral wealth, 
ftl, G. ranks among the fimt of the 
Brazilian states. Gold, silver, copper, 
platinum, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones are foimd, and exten- 
sive iron works have been erected. 
Wool-weaving and the making of 
cigarettes are important industries, 
and tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, 
cotton, millet, rice, maize, etc., are 
freely grown. Present cap., Minas. 
Pop. 4,277,000. 

Minbu,atn.of Upper Burma, India, 
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and the cap. of the dist. of Minbu, chemicals and glassware. In 1759 
on the r. b. of the Irawadi. Bice, a victory was gained here by the 
grain, millet, beans, peas, and Duke of Brunswick over the French, 
tobacco are grown. Pop, of dist. Pop. 26,455. 

233,377 ; of tn. 6000. Mindererus Spirit, kno^\^l in the 

Mince Pies, a sweet very popular in Phamiacopceia as Liquor ammonii 
England at Christmas, which is acelalis, the dose being 2 to 6 fluid 
made of a compound consisting of drachms, is a solution of ammonium 
raisins, apples^ lemons, currants, acetate, prepared by neutralising 
figs, almonds, cinnamon, ginger, nut- ammonium acetate ^^ith acetic acid, 
uieg, and suet, and often many other It is used as a diaphoretic in fobrilo 
ingi’edients, chopped fine, mixed to- diseases, as an eyewash, and also on 
gether, and baked in pastry. hot flannels in the case of mumps. 

Minch, or Minsh (stormy sea), an Mindoro, one of the Philippine 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean, which Islands.lyingS.of Luzon, 110 m. long, 
separates the N.W, mainland of 56 m. broad, and covering an area of 
Scotland from the Island of Lewis, about 4050 sq. m. The highest point 
belonging to the Hebrides. It is fi*om of the island is Mt. Halcon (8868 ft.). 
20 to 46 m, in width, and about 60 in. Calapan, in the N.E., is the capital, 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and has a Rice, cocoa, tobacco, hemp, cotton, 
rapid current. A portion of it, called etc., are raised, and various kinds of 
the Little Minch, is a passage separat- timber are exported. Coal and 
iiig the Island of Skye in the Inner sulphur are being worked. Pop. 
Hebrides, from the middle part of about 30,000. 

the Outer Hebrides — S- Harris, N. Mindszent, acorn. of Hungaiyinthe 
Uist, and Benbeoula. This is from prov. of Csongrad, on the R. Theisft, 
14 m. to 20 m. in width. 17 m. N.E. of Szegedin. Pop. 12,000. 

Minchinhampfon, a tn. of Glouces- Minehead, a market town and 
tersUire, England, 4 m. S.E. of Stroud, watering-place of Somerset, England, 
There are breweries, and woollen 24 m, N.W. of Dunster. Pop. (1911) 
cloth is the chief manuf. Pop. (1911) 3459. 

3702. Mineo (ancient il/encc), a tn. of 

Mincio (ancient Miiidus), a riv. of Sicily in the prov. of Catania, 27 in. 
Italy, which rises in Lake (jlarda. It S.W. by W. therefrom. Pop. 10,000. 
flows S. and S.E. through Mantua, Mineral Kingdom, one of the three 
and enters the R, Po, about 10 m. great depai’tments into which nature 
S.E. of Mantua. Length 120 m. has been divided, viz. aulmni, 
Mind, see Psychology. vegetable, and mineral. Members of 

Mindanao, the largest and most the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
southerly of the Philippine Is., are characterised by the development 
covering an area of 36,292 sq. m, of special organs or structures adapted 
Three or four ridges cross the island, for ‘ life * or * gro\vtli.* The M. Iv. 
Avith intermediate depressions and however, is concerned only with 
many rivers and lakes. It has the minerals which may be described as 
volcanoes of Apo(10, 312 ft.), Macatur- natural homogeneous substances, 
ing and Sanguil in the N., and in the formed under conditions in which 
S.W. stretches a long, narrow penin- neither animal nor vegetable life hns 
sula continuing in the Basilian Is. and taken part. Minerals increase by a 
Sulu group. The principal bays are process of accretion, not b^’ assimila- 
Butnan, on the N., Davos on the tion, as in the organic kingdoms, and 
S.E., Savangani, Sibuley, and lilana are also bounded, in their most (Ic- 
on the S. The chief rivers are the vcloped form, by plane surface, i.e. 

" crj'stallised. 

Boy, Mineralogy. Treatises on M. by 
• m its Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, and Pliny, 

, ic in- although now of little scientiflo value, 

terior of the island is wild and show that the study is of great anti- 
covered, for the most part, with un- quity. Agricola in the 16tli century, 
explored forests. M. was the first of in his work, typifies the advance 
the Philippines where Magellan made in descriptive M. ; Wallcrius in 
landed in 1521. The raising of cattle 1747 Issued the first systematic de- 
and horses is the chief industry. Pop, scriptivo work, and Rom6 dc Lisle 
499,634 (about 400,000 uncivilised), in bis Cri/siaUof/rapJiie (1772) fipt 
See Philippine Islands. applied to the science the priucip cs 

Minden, a tn. of Prussia In the of crystallogiaphy. Later mineralo- 
prov. of Westphalia, on the 1. b. of gists, Werner, Haiiy, Von EobeJl, and 
the Weser, about 38 m. W.S.W. of others of tlio present day, bare 
Hanover by rail. There is a fine brought the science to its pre.‘<cnt 
Catholic cathedral, dating from the exactness. The science is concernc( 
11th and 13th centuries. Tlie with the chemical and physicaJ 
inanufs. are linen and woollen goods, characters of minerals (which cm- 
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brace crystallography), and on the 
geological side discusses their inodes 
of occurrence, whether original or 
secondary, and their modes of origin, 
■ * * or organic. 

mical com- 
ils, pimple 

qualitative and more or less quantita- 
tive analyses can he performed by 
means of the blowpipe in the dry 
way. Complete analysis in the wet 
way is necessary to determine a 
formula for the mineral. The physical 
characteristics examined are colour, 
lustre, specific gravity, hardness, 
malleahility, fusibility, electrical and 
magnetic properties, etc. From a 
knowledge of these characteristics it 
is possible to distinguish certain 
minerals, e.q. gold by its colour and 
specific gravity. It is by means of their 
crystalline symmetry and crystalline 
constants that the species of minerals 
are determined. The study of the 
form of the crystals constitutes 
morphological or geometrical crystal- 
lography, the three principles which 
characterise the crystalline form 
being indicated by the terms * con- 
stancy of angles,* * symmetry,* and 


cleavage and fracture. Dependent, 
too. upon the crj'stalline form are the 
optical properties of the mineral, and 
by these optical tests, viz. opacity, 
cleavage, refractive Indices, pleo- 
chroism, birefringence, etc., the 
minerals present in the most close- 
grained rocks can he determined 
upon examination of thin sections for 
the microscopic. ^linerals may be 
classified as metallic and non- 
metaUie, hut generally are classified 
into groups, the members of which 
show a certain unity chemically, 
physically, and crystallographically, 
c.f 7 . the gold group, the members of 
which are all isotropic, and the 
arsenic group, of which the members 
occur in rhombohedrons. Iklinerals 
of analogous constitution often have 
the same crystalline form. This 
isomorphism is well shown by the 
carbonate, calcite, magnesite, dolo- 
mite, siderite, calamine, etc., which 
are similar in form, occurring in 
rhombohodral crystals, and show the 


the carbonate of calcium occurs in the 
hexagonal system as calcite and in 
the rhombic system as aragonite. The 
silicates, which form the largest class 
of all minerals, exhibit fully these 
phenomena of isomorphism^ dimor- 
phism, and polymorphism. To the 


class of silicates belong the majority 
' ■ ‘ Is, which are 

• groups, such 
. ^.Toxenes, fel- 
spars, micas, zeolites, etc., according 
to their similarity of chemical com- 
posilion and crystalline properties. 
In their modes of occurrence, 

minerals are essential or accessory 
according as its absence would either 
alter the rock and make it funda- 
mentally different or would not affect 
its petrographical species. Thus 

quartz is an essential constituent of 
granite, its removal altering the 
petrographic species to syenite. All 
essential minerals are original, hut 
the converse is not true. Thus topaz 
and sphene may be original con- 
stituents of granite, but are yet 
accessory minerals in that their 
absence does not alter the rook funda- 
mentally. Accessory minerals fre- 
quently occur in cavities where they 
had room to crystallise out from the 
general mass, as, for example, the 
crystals which line the ‘ drusy * 
cavities in granite. Secondary 
minerals, the result of subsequent 
changes in rocks, are generally due 
to the chemical action of percolating 
waters, either from above (as in the 
formation of kaolin) or from below 
(as in the formation of gneisen and 
tourmaline). Groups of minerals are 
found associated, indicating a signi- 
ficant poragenesis. It is observable 
that basic minerals tend to separate 
out together from rock magmas hy 
the process of magmatic differentia- 
tion. In saline deposits, calcite, 
gypsum, rock salt, camallite, etc., are 
frequently found associated. The 
decomposition of minerals by the 
action of percolating waters fre- 
quently gives rise to pseudomorphs, 
i.c. the external form of a mineral is 
retained " • 

minerals 
become 

change of silica for calcite, thu«5 
giving pseudomorphs of silica after 
calcite. As well as occurring in the 
crystalline form, minerals assume 
a concretionary form, some being 
particularly prone to assume this 
form. Siderite is generally nodular, 
while calcite is often found in con- 
cretionary form. Silica often assume*; 
tliis shape, as in the hotryoidal form 
of chalcedony. Several hundred 
species of minerals have been de- 
scribed, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing by the adtUlion of 
new ones. See Crystaixography, 
Isomorphism, and Petrology. For 

4. X. 1... O 

F. RuTlcyV 

■ A. Mier’*^ 

Bauerman’s 

" SI; Dana’s 
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System of Mineraloay, 1892. For 
practical determinative M., see the 
work of Brush and Penfield, 1896 
<new ed.. 1912). “ ' ' ' 

aspects of the scie 
bnsch-Iddings’ Bocfc- 
1888 ; Hatch’s Petrology, 1892 ; 
HurkeT’e Petrology for Students, 1908, 
and bis Natural History of Igneous 
Rocks, 1909. 

Mineral Oil, see Pbtbomoti. 

Mineral Rights, Taxation of, see 
Land Taxes. 

Mineral Waters, so called owing 
to the presence in them of niinerm 
constituents, derived from the rooks 
over which they flow. The waters are 
sometimes cold, or may bo warm or 
even boiling. As a general rule the 
thermal waters are more mineral 
than cold waters, although there is 
no relation between the temperature 
and the chemical composition. M. W. 
may be olassifled according to the 
prevailing mineral substance con- 
tained in them. Earthy M. W. gener- 
ally contain carbonate or sulphate of 
calcium, and occur abundantly in 
limestone districts. Such are the hot 
eprings of Bath. The waters of 
Baden and ContrexdvUlo are also of 
this type, the waters generally being 
imbibed. Ferugmous or chalybeate 
waters contain a large proportion of 
ferrous sulphate, and are known by 
their ‘ Inky ’ taste. Brine springs con- 
tain sodium chloride or salt. The 
brines worked as sources of salt are 
derived from borings into saliferous 
beds, such are the springs of Cheshire, 
Salzkammergut (Austria), and Bex 
(Switzerland). These springs also con- 
tain chlorides of potassium, mag- 
nesium, and calcium, sulphates of 
calcium and other metals, silica, 
phosphates, nitrates, and gases, such 
as carbon dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, etc. The hot springs of 
volcanic districts usually contain 
dissolved mineral matter, chiefly 
silica, frith sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, etc. The oil springs of 
America are typical mineral springs. 
Medicinal sprtags are M. W. which 
are believed to have a curative effect 
on diseases. These medicinal waters 
may be : (1) Alkaline, containing 
lime or soda and carbonlo acid, as at 
Vicliy and Saratoga : (2) bitter waters 
with sulphates of magnesia and soda, 
as at Sedlitz and Kissingen ; (3) salt, 
as at Wiesbaden, Ciheltenham, Droit- 
wicli, and Hombmg : (4) earthy, as 
at Bath and Lucca : (5) sulphurous, 
containing sulphur in the form of 
sulphides and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
as at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Harrogate, and 
Aix-les-Bains. The water of these 
springs may bo warm and acquire 
their medicinal reputation from their 
thermal qualities. In sulphurous 


waters the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphurous acid are sometimes 
oxidised into sulphuric acid which 
■■ee in the water. Waters 
- carbon dioxide are used 
raters, e.g. ApoUinaris. It 
has been averred that the medicinal 
qualities of some of these ‘ cure 
waters ’ are due to the presence ot 
radium in small quantities. Gouty 
and rheumatic ailments are most 
likely to benefit by M. W. Dyspepsia 
and kindred stomachio troubles 
benefit by the diet and general health 
regime, as well as by the waters. Skin 
diseases are best cured with sulphur- 
ous waters ; ansemia Improves frith 
iron waters and purgatives, while 
hydrotherapeutic treatment benefits 
the obese and diabetics. 

Mineral wells, a tn. and health 
resort of Texas, U.S.A., in the co. 
of Palopinto, 78 m. W. of Dallas. 
Natural gas and coal are found. Pop. 
(1910) 3950. 

Minerbio, a tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of, and 11 m. N.E. of, Bologna. 
Pop. 7400. 

Minersville, a coal-mining bor. ol 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in Schuylkill 
CO., on the Schuylkill R., 4 m. W, ol 
Pottsviile. Pop. (1910) 7240. 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, identi- 
fied with the Greek Athena. Her wor- 
ship was celebrated with that ol 
Jupiter and Juno in the t emple on the 
Capitol. Her festival, called ffUi’n- 
guatrus, fell on March 19 and lasted 
five days. She was the goddess of 
frisdom and good counsel. A carved 
image ol her, oalied the * Palladium,’ 
and supposed to have been carried 
from Troy by AEneas, was preserved 
in the temple ot Vesta. .See Warde 
Fowler’s Roman Festivals, 1908. 

Minorvino Murge (ancient Iaicus 
Minervee), a walled tn. of Apulia. 
Southern Italy, in the prov. of Bari, 
and 41 m. W. of the tofvn ol that 
name. Pop. (com.) 18,000. 

Mines: iLfthVan/. — Avery important 
branch of sappers’ work in military 
engineering. Before the introduction 
of gunpowder when masonry defied 
all means ot attack, tunnelling and 
undermining was resorted to. Against 
these the besieged ‘ countermined 
by moans of an envelope gallery in 
advance ot and parallel to the fvall. 
The first instance of the use of ex- 
plosive mines occurred in 1503 fvhen 
Pedro Navarro reduced Gastello del 
Uovo near Naples. Since then the 
art of mining and countermining has 
developed enormously ; shafts and 
galleries form an intricate netfvork, 
chiefly in defence. The object ol the 
defenders is to destroy mines and 
minors at a distance from the object 
of attack: the approach ot sappers is 
audible at about 60 ft., and explosive 
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charges can he fired to destroy these, representation on a small scale of some 
The attack may, however, by explod- incident or person spoken of in the 
ing a carefully arranged and large text. From this fact it is possible 
charge, destroy the defensive galleries that the term miniature when it be- 
over a considerable area, at the same came exclusively applied to small 
tinre breaking up the surface into portrait-painting on enamel, ivor 3 ’, 
* craters.* These may be Immediately or any other material had become 
occupied by troops and the advance erroneously associated with Latin 
continued. Balance of advantage lies mino, to diminish. Ivory is commonly 
with defenders who can prepare selected for M., because the peculiar 
beforehand, and at leisme, galleries hue of the better kinds presents great 
lined with masonry. Another form of facilities for the imitation of human 
military mining consists in sowing the skin, and indeed ivory may be re- 
ground over which the enemy must garded as the chief elementary tint 
advance with charges of dynamite, that goes to the formation of the 
cordite, etc., buried a tew feet below colouring of flesh. Before being used 
the surface. These are exploded by theivoryhastobepreparedbyrubbing 
means of electric cable. Naval (see on it pumice powder and water with 
Submarine Mines). a gloss ‘ muiler/ which gives it a 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86), an ‘ ground * surface. The conversion of 
Italianstatesmanand economist, born photographs into ' colour pboto- 
at Bologna. He entered the service graphs * is, however, hardly the art 
of Pope Pius IX. after his election of o Hans Holbein, for it hardly con- 
(1840, and was appointed member of sfets in doing more than add nature’s 
the Consulta della Finanze. When colouring to what must perforce be 
Plus yielded to the demands of Aus- regarded as nature’s form; and most 
tiia, he resigned office and fought in experts agree that to attempt to 
the Sardinian army In Ijombardy. In * improve * the photography by 
1859 Cavourappointed him Secretary- deepening shadows, or ince versd. 
General to the Foreign Office, and usually detracts from the accuracy 
subsequently Minister of the Interior of the portraiture. English artists 
(1861), After Cavour’a death (1861) have been conspicuous in the past as 
he succeeded to the premiership miniature painters, among the most 
(1863), and concluded with Napoleon notable being: Isaac Oliver, whose 
In. the September Convention (1864). miniatures are to beseen in practically 
He was later Minister of Agriculture every iinportant portrait collection: 
(1868), and Premier (1873-76). Hfs he painted James I. and most of 
writings includo; Della Econemtfa tlie contemporary court and nobility: 
Pithlica, 1859; La Chiesa e lo Siatot Peter Oliver, his son^whose celebrated 
1878, and ilffei Hicordi, 1885. miniature, "The Entombment of 

Mingrella (the ancient Colchis), has Christ,* was begim by his father and 
formed part of the Russian govern- finished by the son ; Richard Cosway 
ment of Hutais since 1867, hut it was (1740-1821), whose miniatures for 
once a principality of Caucasus, snufl-box lids were famous ; and Sii* 
Georgia. The Mlngrelians belong to William Ross (1794-1860), the king 
the same stock as the Georgians and of English miniaturists. See Red- 
number 241,000. grave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 

Minho: 1. A river, 170 m. long. School. 
rising in Galicia, Spain, and flowing Minie, Claude Etienne (1814-79), an 
S. and S.W. to the Atlantic, forming inventor of the MiniS rifle, bom In 
latterly a northern boundary of Paris. He entered the army as private 
Portugal. 2. A prov. of Portugal, sec and rose to the rank of colonel (1858), 
Entbe Minho e Douro. having seen active service in Africa. 

Miniature-painting, usually applied The rifle bearing liis name was in- 
to portraits painted on a very small vent^ed in 1849. 
scale. M. is generally executed on Minioh, a prov. of Upper Egypt, 
ivory and is, as to composition, draw- with an area of 772 sq. m., drained by 
ing, and finishing, subiect to the same the Nile. Minioh is the cap., situated 
process as any other land of painting, on the Nile midway between Siut and 
but the colouring, at all events of the Beni-Suef. It has manufs. of earthen- 
face, is dotted or stippled on. The ware, and a government cotton 
term ‘miniature* (from Lat. viino, factory- Pop. of prov. 625,000, of tn. 
to colour with red oclire) was origin- 27,000. 

ally applied, not to a small portrait, Minim, a character or note in music, 
but to the higldy specialised art of equal in duration to one-fourth of a 
illustrating MSS. Each of the 250 breve, or two crotchets. Its name is 
miniatures in illustration of the cele- derived from the fact that in ancient 
hrated Cottonian Genesis was about music this note was of the shortest 
4 in. square. Later the ‘ miniature * duration {nota minima). A M. rest 
became merely a large initial letter indicates silence for the duration of 
containing on or around it a pictorial a M. 
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Minims, or Minimi, friars of the Minneapolis, the largest city of 
religious order founded by St. Francis Minnesota, U.S.A.. and co. seat of 
of Paula. The rule is founded on that Hennepin co., is sitiiated on both 
of St. Francis of Assisi. St. Francis banks of the Mississippi, at the Fali^ 
of Paula founded his first convent in of St. Anthony, and covering an area 
1444, and the first rule was made in of 53 sg. m. Jt is the great centre of 
1493. There are also second and the wheat and flour trade, its im- 
third orders. mense water-power being used in 

Mining includes all processes flour-milling. There are e^ensive 
whereby minerals are obtained from manufactories of machinery, car- 
their native surroundings beneath the riages, furniture, boots, shoes, etc. It 
earth, and all processes which are is the seat of JDnnesota University, 
necessary before they can be taken and owing to its picturesque neigh- 
over by the metallurgist. It is quite bourhoodis a favourite holiday resort, 
an ancient art, and is mentioned in The Falls of Minnehaha, immortal- 
Job sxviii., and a gold mine is de- ised by Longfellow in his Hiaicaiha, 
picted on an Egyptian papyrus drawn are near the city. Pop. (1910)301,408. 
in 1400 B.c. In 1556 the first system- Minnesingers (Ger. Minnesangers, 
atic book on mining appeared, written love-singers), German lyric poets who 
by Georgius Agricola. It was not flourished about 1150 to 1300 Their 
until after the introduction of gun- lays dealt not only with love, hut alpo 
powder in 1620, however, that the art with other topics, such as country life, 
could make great strides. That side military adventure, and politics. The 
of mining which is concerned with earliest M. were chiefly Austrian and 
the raising of minerals from bias or Bavarian, and were often called the 
strata, is treated under Coai.-mining. Swabian poets, because in their songs 
We have, therefore, only to deal here the Swabian dialect was prevalent, 
with the mining of that class of Their art spread rapidly throughout 
mineral which gathers in veins or Germany, and in 1207 the famous 
lodes or reefs. In these cases the ‘Sangerfoieg,' or ‘Battle of theBards’ 
metal has filled a former fissure in (celebrated in Tamnhaxiser)^ was held 
the earth’s surface. With these second at the Wartburg in Thuringia, where 
class of deposits, the vein has to be the Landgrave, Hermann I., held 
carefully searched, and inclined shafts open court for all minstrel folk, 
are found to be hotter than vertical Among the most famous M. were 
ones. It is usual, however, with an Friedrich von Hausen, Heinrich von 
extensive mine to sink a vertical Ofterdingen, Otto von Botcnlaube, 
shaft, and to run out cross-cuts, or Heinrich von Momngen (the noble 
passages at various levels. None of Morringer of the ballad), and above 
the ventilating difficulties are met all Walter von der Vogehveide, whose 
with in this second class that are met songs were not only skilfully wrought 
with in the case of coal, while the but also imbued with strong national 
methods of boring and sinking (where and political feeling. ^Ts. were gcncr- 
these are resorted to), timbering and ally of noble, sometimes princely 
hauling are similar although nob so rank, but some were mere wandering 
elaborate. See Coal-jiining, and the minstrels. Kudiger von JIanespe, 
articles on the various metals and burgomaster of Zurich (d. 1304), col- 
minerals. S'ce also Gallon, Lec/urcs on lected nearly 1500 Minnelicdcr. The 
Mining (trans. by Le Nevo Foster and best modern selection is Von Hflgcn ^ 
Galloway); B. H. Brough, Mint Sur- 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1838). 
veying, and Transactions of the Minnesota: 1 , A N. central state or 
jMining InstiUites. the U.S.A., hounded on the N. by 

Ministers, see Cabijtet. Canada, on the S. by Iowa, on tho L. 

Mink, a name given to some species by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, 
of the weasel family. The American and on the W. by N. and S. Dakota. 
M., Puiorius xison, is larger than a It covers a total area of 84,682 sq. n>. 
stoat, and the fur varies from yellow Its extreme length is about 400 m.. 
to dark brown in colour. It is aquatic and breadth 354 m. The surface In 
In habit, feeding on flsh and small the S.W. portion is an undulating 
mammals, ^Vllen attacked it pro- plain, well w’atcred with lakes onu 
duces a very offensive secretion. The streams. In the N. central part is a 
European M., or Marsh Otter [P. highland, called the Height of baiia, 
httreola), closely resembles the other with an elevation of 1300 to 2000 it. 
species, its white upper lip being Ite The land slopes in all directions fwm 
chief distinction. If taken young, Ms, this central elevation, and In the 
arc easily tamed, and have been used corner the Misquah hills reach an 
os ferrets. altitude of 2230 ft. The great rivers 

Minmi, a tn. of New South Wales, of the state are the Mississippi, drain- 
Australia, in Northumberland co., ing about tw’O-thirds thereof; tb^ 

7 m. W.N.W. of Ncw'castlo. There Red B., forming the western, and tno 
are coal mines near. Pop. 6000. St. Croix, the eastern boundary, ana 
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there are numerous minor streams, 
besides a large number of lakes. Agri- 
culture is the principal industry; 
wheat, barley, oats, hay, rye, pota- 
toes, etc., being tho chief crops. As 
regards mineral wealth, the iron ore 
deposits are the richest in the country, 
and the limestones and sandstones 
afford material for the manufacture 
of bricks, tiles, etc. The principal 


2,075,708. HisioriJ. — M. was ex- 
plored by the French as early as 1660: 
in 16S6 Nicolas Perrot took posses- 
sion of it in the name of the king of 
France. It was ceded to England in 
1763, and became part of the U.S.A. 
after the Revolution. It became a 
state of the Union (1858). 2. A river 
of U.S.A., rising in a series of lakes 
in M., and an affluent of the Missis- 
sippi. Its total length is 450 m., and 
it flows S.E. for about 320 m., the 
rest of its course being N.E. 

Minnow {Leuciscus phoximts), a 
small fish common in most parte of 
Tx, ^ . . « 'T- . Itis 

' of its 

;■ . , 3y its 

brown and green colouring. It varies 
from 3 to 7 in. in length, and breeds 
freely, and is much hunted by larger 
^h. 

Minor, In Scots law, a person under 
lawful age or majority. In English 
law the term generally used is infant 
As opposed to pupils it means a male 
over fourteen, or a female over twelve 
and under twonty-one. Ms. In this 
restricted sense are capable of consent, 
but are treated as persons of such In- 
ferior discretion and judgment as to 
require legal protection. Pupillarity, 
on the other hand, is a state of total 
incapacity. A M. who has no curator 
(guardian) may validly enter into a 
contract to marry, or any other con- 
tract, lease his heritable lands, and 
give Ids movables to whom he will. 
But the acts of a M- who has a 
cmator are, generally speaking, In- 
valid without the latter’s consent. 
Nevertheless, he may, ^vithout such 
consent, do any act which does not 
affect the property under hia curator’s 
control. 

Minor, In music, a term referring to 
Intervals and scales which are a 
semitone less than the corresponding 
major. The M. scale is derived from 
the ancient Greek system, its peculi- 
arity being that it possesses no lead- 
ing note, or semitone below the tonic. 
There are in existence four forms of 
the M. mode. A common chord ■svith 
a INt. third is a M. chord or triad. 

Minorca (Sp. Menorca), the second 
largest (area 293 sq. m.) of the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean 
IX 


belonging to Spain. Cereals and fruits 
are produced. There are good pas- 
tures, and horse and cattle rearing 
are engaged in. In \vinter the island 
is exposed to the boisterous winds 
from the N. ThecapitalisPort Mahon, 
which has a splendid harbour. Pop. 
39,000. 

Minority, see RkpresentaTION. 

Minos, an ancient king of Crete 
' om the legends were so 
, ascribing to him the 
t virtues together with 
monstrous cruelty and tyranny, that 
poets and historians solved the diffl- 
cultj" by supposing two kings of the 
same name. One, a favourite of the 
gods, was after death appointed 
supreme judge in the realm of the 
shades; the other, connected with the 
story of the Minotaur (o.o.), was killed 
in Sicily, whither he had gone in pur- 
suit of Btedalus. Ancient legends, 
oncelooked upon as entirely mythical, 
have been proved by Dr. Schliemann 
and others (see Crete) to have their 
foundation in fact. There were 
several Minoan dynasties, and pos- 
sibly M., like Pharaoh, was a dynastic 
title. 

Minot, a city of N. Dakota, U.S.A., 
in Ward co., 100 m. N.W. of Bis- 
marck. It is a shipping port for coal 
and grain. Pop. (1910) 6188. 

Minot, Lawrence (c. 1300-52), an 
English poet, the author of eleven 
songs celebrating the triumphs of 
Edward III. They are written in the 
Northumbrian dialect, with a sprink- 
ling of ^lidland forms, and were first 
published by Joseph Pitson in 1795 
under the title Poems on Interesiing 
Events in the Reign of King Edward 
III, Sec edition by J, Hall (Claren- 
don Press, 2nd edit. 1897), and T. 
Wright’s Poliiical Poems and Songs, 
1S59. 

Minotaur, a fabulous monster, half 
bull and half man, said to have been 
confined by Minos 11. in the laby- 
rinth at Cnossus, and fed upon the 
flesh of young men and maidens sent 
as an enforced tribute from Athens. 
Among the ruins of Cnossus have been 
found wall-paintings of hull fights 
and figures of a monster as described 
above. 

Minotaur, a British armoured 
cruiser, which was laid doum in 1905 
and launched at Devonporb in 1900. 
Its displacement is 14,600 tons, and 
its speed is 23 knots. 

Min River, a riv. of CHuna in 
the prov. of Fukien, It flows in a 
S.E. direction after leaving Yen- 
Ping-Fu, and enters the sea about 
30 miles below Fuchou-Fu. It is 
navigable by small native boats for 
most of its course. Length 375 ul 

Minsk, a gov. in W. Russia, ^vith 
an area of 35,220 sq. m., two-thirds of 
12 
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which are composed of marshes, soil In a temperature of about CO'’, anil 
lakes, and marshy forests of stunted keeping moist. The British species 
trees. The N. part of the prov. is are variable, and hybridise with one 
higher and well timbered ; through another rather freeiy. Among those 
this district runs the raiiroad from with the whorls crowded into ter- 
Warsaw to Moscow, on which M., mlnal spikes are round-leaved M. 
the cap. (pop. 97,997), has an import- with sessile wrinkled leaves ; horse 
ant station. The marshy districts M., which is much more agreeably 
(called Polyessia) are extremely seented and has ovate leaves ; and 
unhealthy, and have hardly any the very common hairy M. Com 
cultivation, the inhabitants depend- M. and the marsh-whorled M. have 
ing mainly on the timber trade, the whorls of flowers separate and 
Ashing, and hunting. Manufs. aro few occurring in the axils of leafy bracts, 
and unimportant. The chief rivers The catmints form the genus Nepda. 
are the Beresina and the Pripet, tribs. Set Pennvkoyai. and PEPPEKinxr. 
of the Dnieper. Pop. 2,813,400. Mint. The Royal M. has oxclnaive 

Minster (Lat. monasterium, Ger. power to make or issue coined money 
Mttnster), the church attached to a (set CnRRENcr, Money), except that 
monastery or forming part of it. the crown, under the Coinage Act, 
The name Is now applied in England 1870, is empowered, with the advleo 
to certain large churches or cathe- of the Privy Connell, to direct that 
deals, such as those of Westminster (a) foreign coins shall bo legal tender 
and York. up to specifled amounts, and (h) 

Minster in Sheppey, a vil. of- Kent, coins other than gold, silver, or bronze 
England, In the Isle of Sheppey, up to an amount not exceeding 
near the north shore. It is a rising live shillings. This power of the 
seaside resort. There are oyster crown as to (a) is only used in prac- 
beds. Pop. (1911) 1546. tree to legitimate native currency 

Minster in Thanet, a vil. of Kent, in British possessions. The nominal 
England, on the R. Stour, 4 ra. W. head of the M. is the Chancellor of 
of Ramsgate. It possesses an ancient the Exchequer, but the actual cliicf 
parish church, which was attached to is the deputy -master or master and 
a nunnery founded in 670, and also worker of the M., who is a permanent 
an abbey. Pop. (1911) 2500. functionary appointed by the First 

Minstrels, Itinerant musicians and Treasury Lord. Besides all money 
poets akin to tlio French ‘ jongleurs,’ in circulation in England, all medals 
flourished during the 10th to the 14th (g.e.) awarded by the oroivn are 
century. It is suggested in Grove’s made at the M., and certain colonia 
Dictionary of Music that the term are supplied with silver and bronze 
was derived from the Lat. minister, coins directly by this department, 
a servant, since minstrels were Gold bullion brought to the M. by 
employed as such by the troubadouru any person must bo assayed, coined, 
and minnesingers, many of whom and delivered out to such person with- 
were of noble birth. Their duties out charge therefor, or for waste in 
consisted chiefly in playing ao- coinage ; but the department may 
companiments for their masters, refuse to assay and coin the bullion 
Gradually the term came to embrace if It is of such a quality that it cannot 
all travelling musicians and bards ; be brought to the standard of flne- 
they were welcomed by all classes, ness required by the Coinage Acw 
and by the end of the 13th century without refining some portion of it. 
the chief houses had permanent (See Hnlsbury’s Daws of Enoland.) 
staffs of minstrels. Partly on this If liner than standard, allowance 
account and partly by reason of the must be made to the person bringing 
spasmodio censure of the Church, such bullion in. Once a year the 
the itinerant class sank into dls- trial of the * pyx ’ takes place at the 
repute, and wore classed as ordinary M., when a jury of experts, under the 
beggars and rogues. The art presidency of the King’s Romein- 
received its final death - blow from branoor, examines the coinage mnee 
the institution of play-houses and during the year. ,, 

the introduction of printing. Set *'■ : ■ fi; ' : I"' ‘ r- -' 

Chambers’s Mediccval Stage, 1903. 18' ' 

See also Muisio and Song. cai ■ 

Mint (Mentha), a large srenus of Oxford, he was called to the bar in 
aromatic plants (order Labiates). 1767, and entered Parliament W 
^earmint (M. viridis) is grorvn for 1776 ns a Whig. Ho was an assn- 
its shoots and leaves, which ore elate of Burke, and took part in the 
utilised for culinary purposes. It impeachment of Warren Hasting?- 
can cither be groivn in the open In 1777 he sueceoded to his fn*h®^ 
garden in a moist rich soil and dried ; baronetcy, and in 1797 rvas createe 
and stored for use, or it can bo forced i Boron M.; became govcmor-gonerni 
by placing the roots in boxes of rich! of India In 1806, and hold that post 
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vrith great ability. Returning home 
in 18X3, he received an earldom, and 
at hi9 death was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, 

Minucius, Felix Marcus, a verj* 
early Christian apologist, remem- 
bered only for his Octaviu-s, a dia- 
logue between Cecilius, a pagan, 
and Octavius, a Christian, with Felix 
as arbiter. In the arguments for 
and against polytheism, Octavius is 
declared victor. 

Minuet (from It. minudio, through 
Fr. mertwiy small, dainty), a graceful 
dance for two persons, supposed to 
have originated in Poitou, France. 
It was set to music in i time, 
and was performed slowly, and 
with mnch dignity. Tho name is 
also applied to the musical com- 
position written to the time and 
rhythm of the dance, and is fre- 
quently introduced by Handel and 
Bach into suites. Beethoven de- 
veloped it into the scherzo. 

Minuscules, small letters developed 
from ancient uncial and cursive 
alphabets. Writing being used for 
business as well as literary purposes, 
two styles became distinct, the rapid 
cursive, and the formal book-hand. 
In the 9th century, the M., which 
had been gradually evolved during 
previous ages, practically superseded 
the uncial lettering for general use, 
though in scholastic and religious 
boola much of the latter was 
retained. As time went on both 
Latin and Greek M. became still 
smaller and more flowing. Our 
present English bandwriting Is 
mainly founded on the Italian 15tb 
century style. 

Minusinsk, a tn. of E. Siberia, in 
the gov. of Yeniseisk, near the 
Yenisei, 328 m. S. of Krasnoyarsk. 
Pov. 10,000. 

Minute (Lat. vixn'utuSj small) : 1, 
Of time, being the 60th part of an 
hour. 2. Of an aro, being the 60fch 
part of a degree in the measurement 
of a circle. 

Minute Men was a popular title for 
the soldiers of the ndlitia during the 
American War of Independence, and 
refers to their hasty preparation for 
war (at a minute’s notice), 

Minym were a Greek race of 
heroes, celebrated in the ancient 
epics. Their founder was Minyas, 
the King of Boeotia, and their head- 
quarters was Orchomenos, though 
lolchos in Thessaly was a famous 
settlement. Their descendants, the 
Argonaute, who founded a colony in 
Lemnos, often called themselves M. 

Miocene (Gk., less recent), a geo- 
logical name for Tertiary strata lying 
between the Ollgocene and Pliocene, 
and containing fossils of living species 
in intermediate ratio (25 per cent., 


Lyell). There are no large deposits 
of this age in the British Isles, but 
small beds are found at Borey Tracey 
and in the island of Mull. Elsewhere 
they are widely distributed over the 
world. They consist of sandstones, 
gravels, clays ; of limestones, marls, 
clays, and sands ; and contain marine 
sh^ls, mastodons, rhinoceroses, lions, 
apes, deinotheria, three-toed horses, 
camels, beavers, tapirs, etc., conifers, 
beeches, oaks, maples, walnuts, 
oplars, magnolias, etc. The CEningen 
eds in Switzerland have contributed 
largely to our knowledge. The 
period of formation, the M. epoch, 
was that of the final uplifting of the 
present great mountain chains. In 
Europe the formation is estuarine 
and lacustrine mainly, and indicate* 
a configuration of shallow seas and 
large inlets verj’' different from the 
present. The climate resembled 
that of India and Australia. Palms, 
magnolias, acacias, figs, evergreen 
oaks were among the typical vege- 
tation ; insect life was larger and 
more varied. During this epoch 
Britain remained land subject to 
denudation, and the evidence of the 
removal of hundreds of feet of solid 
rock by this slow process gives some 
idea of the duration of the period. 
There are evidences of a gradual 
cooling of the climate towards present 
conditions, but the more tropical 
times ore represented by beds of 
coal in Greenland and Spitsbergen. 
In Britain the chalk hills remain as 
evidences of the earth movements 
of the time. For excellent and 
brief account see Geikie’s Class Book 
of Geology, 1899. 

Miquelon, Great and Little, island.^; 
off the S. coast of Newfoundland, 
forming with the adjacent island of 
St. Pierre, a French colony, and cover- 
ing a total area of 93 sq. m, G. and L. 
M. are connected by a narrow isth- 
mus. The inhabitants are almost 
entirely occupied with the fisheries, 
the islands being barren and rocky, 
and unfit for agriculture. Capital, St. 
Pierre. Pop. about 6000, 

Mir, the namo of a vil. community 
of Russia. There are three classes of 
local elected bodies in Russia which 
have administrative functions, the 
mir and the volost, the etttsfros and 
the municipal dumas. The M. con- 
sists exclusively of all tho peasant 
householders of the village ; women 
may be present, if widows, or repre- 
senting an absent husband. These 
elect a starosfa, or head man, and a 
collector of taxes ; the latter, until the 
ukaz of 1906, which stopped the prac- 
tice of communal taxes, was respon- 
sible for the delegation of individual 
shares of the taxes for tho commune. 
A number of 2\fe. unite to form a 
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volost, or canton, with an assembly of 
delegates elected from the different 
Ms. The institution of the JL is of 
very great antiquity, but the patri- 
monial jurisdiction of the landowners 
was not withdrawn from It until the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1801. 

Mira (o Ceti) (Lat., wonderful), 
the first variable star discovered; 
name also given to the elass of long 
period variables. Brightest, 4th to 
2nd magnitudes for a fortnight, de- 
creases for three months ; invisible 
lor five ; recovers during next three. 
Both periods and brightness very 
irregular. On average, visible during 
eighteen weeks, appearing twelve 
times in eleven years. Discovered by 
Fabricius (1596). Holwarda (1638- 
39) recognised variability. Helvelius 
(1648) commenced systematic ob- 
servation. Other observers. Sir Wm. 
Herschel and Argelander. 

Miraband, Jean Baptiste (1675-1760), 
a French ‘ littdrateur,' born at Paris. 
He first became a soldier, and later 
acted as tutor to the daughters of the 
Duchess of Orleans. In 1724 he pub- 
lished a translation of Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem Delivered, and two years later 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy. He also wrote Alphabet de 
la fie Gracieuse, translated the Or- 
lando Furioso, and published several 
philosophical and other treatises. 

Mirabeau, Andr5 Boniface Riqueti, 
Vioomte do (1754-92), a brother of the 
great statesman, joined the French 
army, where he distinguished himself 


1781, in 1789 he became a deputy to 
the States-general, where as a re- 
actionary he bitterly opposed his 
brother. His corpulence and drunken 
habits won him the name of Mirabeau 
Tonneau (the Barrel ). Emigrating to 
Germany in 1790 he quarrelled with 
everybody as usual, until he died of 
apoplexy. 

Mirabeau, Honors Gabriel Riqueti, 
Comte de (1749-91), one of the great- 
est figures of the Freneh Revolution, 
born at Bignon, was a son of Victor, 
Marquis do Mirabeau (q.v.). After a 
stormy youth, during which his father 
several times procured lellrcs de 
cachet for his imprisonment, he capped 
all former offences by running away 
with Mme. do Monnier, ho himself 
being already married. After a brief 
sojourn in Suitzerland, the two wont 
to Holland, where JI. earned a living 
bj- literary work. Having replied to 
his father’s denunciations by some 
violent libels, ho was arrested in 
defiance of international law and im- 
prisoned at Vincennes for over three 
ycMirs. Hero he vrrote his famous 
Letires de Cachet in the blank leaves of 
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books allowed him, and concealed the 
MS. in the lining of his clothes. Com- 
ing for a time to England, he subse- 
quently obtained leave to return to 
Paris. In 1786 he was sent on a secret 
mission to Berlin. Soon after his re- 
turn he WToto an essay on La Mon- 
archic Prussienne, and later published 
a full account of his mission, with ail 
Ids private reports. Tliis and other In- 
discretions led to his exile from Paris. 
But when the States-general were 
convened (1789), being rejected as 
a representative by the Provenca! 
noblesse, he appealed to the people, 
and became deputy lor Aix. Then 
came the great period of his career. 
In spite of his wild character, he had 
strong practical views in politics, de- 
spising empty chatter,and deprecating 
extreme measures on either side. His 
power with the people was Immense, 
yet he sought to use it not to over 
throw but to re-model the monaichj 
somewhat on English lines. Had ho 
lived a few years longer, and had the 
court followed his advice, the Reign 
of Terror might have been averted. 
See Carlyle’s French Pevoltdion ; 
Charavay’s ‘ Mirabeau,’ in in Grande 
Bncyclopidie ; C. W. Warwick’s 
Mirabeau and the French Hevolulion, 
1905 ; and Mirabeau, by Louis 
Barthou (French Premier), translated 
b.v G, W. Chrystal (1913). 

Mirabeau, Victor Riqueti, Marquis 
de (1715-89), a French political 
economist, born in Provence. As 
an author, his Thiorie de I’Impol 
brought him a term of imprisonment, 
and afterwards seclusion on his estate, 
but continuing to write he founded 
a school of political economy. Hi-' 
health and fortune were finally ruined 
by constant family quarrels and law- 
suits. He was the father of the 
famous Honors. 

Mirabeila : 1. A tn. of Italy in the 
prov. of Avellino, 13 m. S.E. by E. o( 
Benevento: pop. 7500. 2. A tn. o( 
Sicily in the prov. of Catania, 6 m. 
N.W. of Caltagirone ; pop. .5500, 

Mirabilis, a genus of perennial 
plants (order Nyotaginacea!). Af. 
jalapa is the marvel of Peru, a 
fi-agrant garden plant with flowers ot 
various colours. 

Miracle Play, a term used in Eng- 
land for the plays dealing with scrip- 
tural and sacred subjects from about 
the 13th century to the end of the 
16th century. In France the terra 
* miracle ’ was re.stricted to drama.' 
dealing with the lives of the saints, 
while the scriptnral plays wore known 
as ‘ mysteries.’ But this latter terin 
was not used in England. The origin 
of the M. P. must be sought in tlie 
dramatic representations of tlie great 
events ot the Cliristinn year rendered 
liturgically in churches, especially at 
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Christmas and ISaster. The earliest 
example we have of such a litui^ical 
.drama dates from the year 9G7 (see 
Manly’s Specimens of Prc-Shake- 
sperean Drama) and from this time the 
development is steady, blending both 
Norman and Saxon lines of gro^vth. 
The stagecraft of thechnrch dialogues 
became more and more elaborate, 
until they had to pass into the open. 
Here the clerical element diminished, 
and lay actors took the place of 
priests and cantors. During the 11th 
and 12th centuries, the M. Ps. passed 
into the monastery schools for teach- 
ing purposes. Originally, all these 
plays were in Latin and were dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, the patron of 
youth, but in the 12th century they 
were interspersed wth French. The 
institution of the festival of Corpus 
Cliristi, instituted in 1264, hut not 
commonly observed in England till 
a good many years later, gave a great 
impulse to pageantry, and the great 

* cycles * of plays are nearly all con- 
nected with this feast. The * cycle * 
consisted of a series of plays dealing 
with events from the Creation on- 
wards, and each play was acted on a 

* pageant * or stage of two stories on 
wheels, which was dragged from place 
to place for the repetition of the 
drama. There are four main cy<des 
extant, all showing traces of con- 
tinuous redaction. The York cycle 
(16th century MS.) consists of forty- 
nine plays, the Wakefield or Tow^cy 
plays (MS. 1450) are thirty-two in 
number, the Chester cycle (MS. 
1476) has twenty-five, to he acted 
not at Corpus Christ! but at Whit- 
suntide. The Coventry cycle (with 
forty-two plays) dates from the 
latter half of the 15th century'. The 
pla^s were acted by the city com- 
panies, each company or guild being 
responsible for the production and 
acting of one play. The miracles are 
marked by considerable dramatic 
skill, and show in a somewhat un- 
developed form the treatment of all 
the main dramatic motives, A par- 
ticular feature is their realism. See 
Pollard’s English Miracle Plays, etc., 
1895, and in Dent’s Everyman scries, 
Everyman, xvith other Interludes, 1909. 

Miracles. According to the defini- 
tion of St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ A 
miracle is outside the order of all 
created nature; therefore God alone 
can work miracles by His own proper 
power, since He alone is not a 
creature.* In the early and middle 
ages M. were considered as the most 
cogent proof possible of the truth of 
Christianity. The idea of the con- 
tinuity of nat\iral phenomena and of 
the unity of the universe was hardly 
thought of, and belief in M. pre- 
sented difficulty to hut few. Now, 


however, what was once one of the 
chief reasons for giving assent to the 
Christian faith has become one of the 
chief obstacles to its acceptance, and 
the case has been rendered more com- 
plicated by the precipitance of certain 
over-zea’ . • . 'in their 

desire tc to the 

modem eptable 

manner, have done their best entirely 
to remove the element of the mystery 
and the miraculous. The generality 
of critics, however, are not disposed 
longer to continue the task of remov- 
ing the supernatural from the natural 
in the N.T. narratives. In the words 
of Dr. Bruce (Ency. Bib. ii., col. 2455), 
* the healing ministry (in the Gospels) 
judged by critical tests, stands on as 
firm historical ground as the best 
accredited parts of the teaching.’ 
Spinoza was the first in modern times 
to make a vigorous attack on the 
cre^bility of M. His statement on the 
subject is that ‘ nothing happens in 
nature which is in contradiction udth 
its universal laws,* and thence, since 
M. are a violation of the laws of 
nature, he argues that they cannot 
happen. But ‘ the presuppositions 
of the critical mind need examining 
no less than those of the orthodox,* and 
here the presupposition lies behind 
the word nature. Does Nature include 
God and the spiritual world, or is 
Natui*e regarded as comprising the 
physical \miverse alone ? If the 
former be the case, are M. contrary to 
its laws ? Surely that is the whole 
point at issue. The English deists also 
denied the possibility of M., and the 
case against them was most ably 
stated by Hiune. He accepts the 
argument from experience, and turns 
it against Christians hy appealing to 
the ‘ firm and unalterable experience * 
wliich has established the laws of 
nature, and goes on, ' The conse- 
quence is that no testimony is suffi- 
cient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that 
its falsehood would be more miracu- 
lous than the fact which it endeavours 
to establish. Or, briefly, it is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should 
be true, but not contrary to ex- 
perience that testimony should lie 
false.’ Here again the point in 
question is taken for granted. As 
Paley pointed out — if by experience 
Hume means all experience, he begs 
the question, if he means general 
experience, he has merely proved 
what was never disputed, viz. that 
M. are uncommon. Spinoza had tried 
to eliminate the supernatural element 
in the Gospel M., and to treat them as 
natmal events, Strauss had explained 
them as myths growing up in the 
minds of the disciples in accordance 
with their preconceived notions of the 
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Messiah. The modern argument 
against M. does not, generally speak- 
ing, follow the lines of Spinoza or 
Strauss, of Hume or of Mill. It can 
briefly bo summed up in the words of 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ miracles do not 
happen.’ On the other hand, the 
position of a present-day apologist is 
well given in the words of D. Blggis 
(Gospel and Human Needs, ed. 1912, 
p. 12), ‘ Miracles are hut the expres- 
sion of God’s freedom; the truth that 
He is above and not merely within 
the order of nature. Disbelief in them 
really leads on to pantheism. Dis- 
playing this truth of God’s liberty 
and personality, they arouse no 
deeper speculative dlffloulties than 
does the common daily fact of human 
free-will — perhaps even less. ... If 
we have oncesurmoimted the cardinal 
crux of human freedom, there is 
no real ground for boggling over 
miracles.’ The literaturo of the 
subject is enormous. See especially 
writings of Hume, Pascal, Butler, 
Paley, Trenoh, MUl, M. Arnold, West- 
cott, Bruce, Newman, andlllingworth. 

Mirafiores : 1. A tn. of Colombia, 
S. America, in the state of Boyaca, 
26 m.N.E. of Guateque. Pop. 12,000. 
2. A seaside resort of Peru in the prov. 
of, and 4 m. S. of the city of Lima. 

Mirage, the name given to various 
phenomena due to reflection and re- 
fraction of light in unusual states of 
the atmosphere ; commonest and 
most striking in regions of calm sub- 
jected to great heat or cold, e.g. hot 
and cold deserts and polar regions. 
Generally spealdng, two strata of 
diflerent densities lying steadily one 
over the other give rise to two images, 
one direct and usual, the other an 
inverted reflection from the surface of 
contact. Thus clouds may be reflected 
from a thin stratum of dense air on 
the sand of deserts at sunset and after, 
giving the appearance of water ; the 
convectional currents of air give a 
shimmering or wavy appearance, thus 
adding to the illusion. At sea, the 
layer of air on the water may in calm 
weather remain warmer for some 
height, giving an inverted reflection 
from above of shipsbelow' the horizon. 
In the early morning, the latter effect 
occurs over deserts, the former at 
sea. It is quite possible for the 
patient observer to find M. over roads 
m Eiujland by placing the eye a few 
Inches above the ground, e.g. in calm, 
hot weather, when the air is quivering. 
Looming is a form of M. ; the object 
appears nearer and larger ; it is well 
Imown at sea, when objects below 
the horizon are yet visible. Special 
Instances are the ‘Spectre of the 
Brocken ’ and the ‘ Fata Morgana ’ 
(g.v.). Owing to the rays of light 
coming over great distances, and the 


variation in density gradual, they 
ore curved, and the imago will be 
seen along the tangent of the ray 
at the eye; this accounts for the 
displacement. 

Mlragoane, a com. and seaport of 
Haiti, W. Indies, on the N. coast of 
the S.W. Peninsula, 50 m, S.W. of 
Port-au-Prince. Pop. 120,000. 

Miraj, a native state of the Deccan, 
India, in Bombay Presidency. Area 
564 sq. m. Pop. 125,000. Miraj, the 
cap., stands nearthe Kistna, 70 m. W. 
of Bijapur. Pop. 20,000. 

Miramar, or Miramare, a magnifi- 
cent Austrian imperial palace on the 
Adriatic, 6 m. N.W. of Trieste. It 
belonged formerly to Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico (1864-67), but is 
now thrown open to the public. 

Miramichi, a river of Canada, rising 
in New Brunswick. Its course of 230 
m. is generally N.E., emptying itself 
into Miramichi Bay in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The port of Chatham 
stands at its month, and in the upper 
part of the river much salmon and 
trout fishing is carried on. 

Miranda (formerly Guzman Blanco), 
a state of Venezuela on the N. Carib- 
bean Sea, W. of Bermudez. Moun- 
tainous in the N., it embraces also 
rich pastoral and agricultural regions, 
and fine coffee is produced. Ciudad 
de Cura and Ooumare are the chief 
towns. Pop. about 484,510. 

Miranda (or S4 de Miranda), Fran- 
cisco de (c. 1496 - c. 1558), one of the 
earliest Portuguese poets, studied law 
at Lisbon. He wrote in the ‘ Italian 
style ’ (using the metres of Dante and 
Petrarch), but mainly in Castilian. 
His poetical epistles and eclogues arc 
his most noted works. Ho also wrote 
lyrics, sonnets, and comedies. Sec 
Collected TFort-s (ed. 1595). also 
Michaelis Vasconoellos’ ed. with biog. 
(1885). Consult Machado, Bib. Lusi- 
tana ; Do Vamhagen, O Panorama. 

Miranda. Francisco Antonio Gabriel 
(c. 1752-1816), a Venezuelan patriot 
and general. In 1806 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to found a re- 
public in Venezuela and tluow off the 
Spanish yoke. After 1810 ho com- 
manded the patriot army there and 
was supported by Boliver. In 181. 
M. was forced to sign a treaty yielding 
the country to the royalists. He 
established secret sooiotfes, s^oh n® 
the * Gran Reunion Americana, with 
which the ‘ Lnutaro Society ’ waa 
later afflliated (1812), and had much 
influence with European statesmen. 
See Biggs, History of Mirandas 
Attempt to effect a ReroUition tii o. 
America; Dumouricz, Mimoircs. 

Miranda do Ebro, a tu. of Spain in 
the prov. of Burgos, 44 ra. N.E. of the 
town of that name, on the r. b. of the 
Ebro. Pop. 6000. 
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Miranda do Corvo, a tn« of Portugal 
in Beira, 10 m. S.E. of Coimbra. 
Pop. 6000. 

Mlrandola, a fortified tn. of Italy 
in the prov. of, and 17 m. N.N.E. of 
the city of Modena. Pop, 20,000. 

Mirandola, Giovanni Pico, Count 
Della (1463’94), a famous scholar of 
the Italian Renaissance, He studied 
philosophy and science, and at the 
age of tnrenty-tliree* he n’as one of 
the first of European scholars. Some 
envious rivals insinuating heresy in 
his doctrine, M. replied ^vith a 
learned Apologiat and devoted him- 
self thenceforth to an austere life. 
Becoming a professor at the Platonic 
Academy, Florence (founded by 
Cosmo de* Medici), he published many 
learned works, including Heptaplns^ 
a cabalistic work on the Creation, De 
Enie el Uno, an attempt to combine 
the teachings of Plato and Aristotle, 
and a treatise against astrology. 
Among his intimate friends were 
Lorenzo de* Medici, Politian, and 
other men of the greatest eminence. 

Mirbelia, a genus of Australian 
shrubs (order Legumlnosos), mth 
yellow, lilac, or purple flowers, some- 
times gi'own in greenhouses, 

Mircoa (1386-1418), voivode or 
prince of Wallachia, styled himself 
* count * of Severin, despot of the 
Dobrudja and lord of SUistria, and 
was also master of Sistova and 
Vidin, As an ally of Sigismund of 
Hungary, his former rival, he was 
defeated in 1396 by the Turkish 
sultan, Bayazid I., but tho following 
year he goined a victory over 
Bayazid at Ci’aiova, In 1416 ho lost 
Silistria to Sultan Mohammed I,, and 
was obliged to acknoweclge Ottoman 
dominion, 

Mirecourt, a tn. of France in tho 
dept, of Vosges, on the R, Madon, 
27 m. S. of Nancy. Fop. 5500. 

Mirfield, a par. and tn. of W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
R. C^der, m. N.E. of Hudders- 
field. There are collieries and malt- 
ing works near, and the chief manufs. 
are blankets, carpets, and cloth. Pop. 
(1911) 11,712. 

Mirgorod, a tn. of S.W. Russia, in 
the gov. of Poltava, 60 m. N.W. of 
Poltava city, on the R. Khorol. Tiles 
and linseed oil are manufactured. It 
sufl'ored much in the Polish wars. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Mirim (Sp. Lapima Marin), a coast 
lagoon in the extreme S. of Brazil in 
Rio Grande do Sul. Northwards it 
empties into the LagOa dos Patos by 
the R. Sao Goncalo. 

Miropole, or Miropolye, a tn. of 
Central Russia, in the gov. of Kursk, 
on the Psiol R., 82 m. N.N.W, of 
Kharkofl. Pop. 11,000. 

Mirror (Fr. miroir), au optical in- 


strument of glass or metal, having a 
polished surface to reflect images. 
The use of Ms. is very ancient ; they 
were knomi before our era in Greece 
and Italy, being then mostly thin 
plates of polished metal. Under the 
Cajsars silver ils. were common. The 
back of the M. was often handsomely 
adorned ^vith chasing or repouss6. In 
the middle ages, steel, silver, and 
glass Ms. were much used, the glass 
being backed wth metal, especially 
lead. Modern ‘ silvered * Ms. were 
first known as Venciian, having been 
first made on a large scale at Murano. 
Their manuf. was first introduced 
into England in tbe I7th centirry. 

Mirs Bay, an opening on the S. 
coast of China, E. of Hong Kong. 
Length 140 m., breadth 60 m. 
Great Britain leased the S. shore in 
1898. 

Mirza, a contraction of the Persian 
* Emir Zadah * (son of the prince), 
meaning * Mr.* when it precedes the 
surname and * Prince * when it 
follo^vs it. 

Mirzapur, a tn. and dist. of the 
United Provinces, British India, on 
tho r. b. of the Ganges, 30 m. from 
Benares. The torni is noted for its 
carpets and rugs. Other manufs. are 
shellac and metallic wares. Pop. of 
dist. 1,100,000; town, 80,000. 

Misamis, a prov, of the N. coast of 
Mindanao, Philippine Is., Including 
Camiguin Is, Its irregular coast- 
line contains IligAo Bay. There is 
much mountain and forest land. Rice, 
abaca, cacao, sugar, and cotton are 
produced. The to'w’n of the same 
name in N.W, Mindanao is 55 m. 
fromCagaydn. Gold, sulphur, copper, 
and coal are found near. Pop. of prov. 
180,000; town, 6080. 

Misappropriation. The M. of pro- 
perty by any person who has been 
entrusted (solely or jointly ^vitU 
another) vith or has received such 
property either for sate custody, or 
that he may apply, pay, or deliver 
the property or its proceeds for a 
particular purpose, or to a particular 
person, is a misdemeanour, punish- 
able with penal servitude up to seven 
years (Larceny Act, 1901, replacing 
analogous sections in the Act of 
1861). Bankers, merchants, brokers, 
and others guilty of M. are hit by this 
Act, while M. by trustees on an 
express trust created by deed or udll, 
or by mortgages, or by factors, or 
agents generally, is similarly punish- 
able under the Larceny Act of 1861 
(see also Labcent). It is difficult to 
see on what principle M. by the above 
kinds of bailees should be only a mis- 
demeanour, while embezzlement by 
clerks or servanU, i.e. persons 
usually much lower in the social 
scale, should be a felony, punishable 
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with penal serritude up to fourteen 
years. See Embezzlesient. 

Misoarriago, see Abortion. 

Misdemeanour, see Cbi-UINal Law. 

Miseno Capo (ancient Misetmm 
Promoniorium), a promontory of S. 
Italy, at the N.W. extremity of the 
Gulf of Naples, 9 m. from Naples. 
The ruins of the ancient Roman 
port are near by. Under Anprustus it 
was an important naval station. The 
Saracens destroyed the old town in 
890 A.D. 

Miserere : 1. A name under which 
Psalm 11. (Vulg. 1.) is commonly 
kno^vn. Four psalms commence with 
the words Miserere mei Dens, but the 
pre-eminence of this psalm has led to 
the name being appropriated to It, 
M. is the greatest of the penitential 
psalms, and tradition states that it 
was called forth by the prophet 
Nathan’s announcement to David of 
his sin. 2. An inaccurate form often 
found for misericord, a word derived 
from Lat. misericordia, pity, and so 
applied to various relaxations of 
strict monastic rule. It is best kno^vn 
ns the designation of a small ledge 
under the seats in quire, which, when 
the seat was turned up, formed a pro- 
ieotlon on which the monk could rest 
when standing. 

Misericordia, or Brethren of Mercy, 
the most famous of the oonfratemitles 
formed in Florence in 1240 for the 
seemly burial of the destitute. During 
the pla^e of 1348-49 they were very 
active in prosecuting their mission. 
The members, when on duty, wear a 
strange dress covering all but the eyes. 

Mishawaka, a tn. of Indiana, 
U.S.A., in St. Joseph co., on St. 
Joseph R., 72 m. S.B. of Chicago, 
with manufs. of agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, and paper pulp. 
Pop. (1910) 11,886. 

Mishmee Bitter, see Coras. 

Mishna, the traditional commen- 
tary on the uTitten Hebrew law, 
handed down orally until about the 
beginning of the 3rd centurj' of our 
era, when it was finally committed to 
writing. The M. consists chiefly of 
the discussions of rabbis between the 
yearTOandthetimeof WTiting. After 
2(10. still further discussions on the 
law and the 51. went on in the schools 
both of Babylon and of Palestine. 
These further discussions constitute 
the Gemara, which, with the 51., forms 
the Tahnud. See Jeivs. 

Misilmeri, an industrial tn. of 
Sicily in the prov. of Palermo, on the 
R. Bagaria, 8 m. S.E. of the town of 
Palermo. Pop. 13,000. 

Misiones, a territory in the N.E. 
Argentine Republic, with the Parand 
R. separating it from Paraguay 
(N.W.), and the Uruguay R. separat- 
ing it from Brazil (S.E.). Tliere are 


tracts of forest and pasture land. 
Timber, ‘ yerba mal6 ’ (Paraguay 
tea), wheat, tobacco, and sugar are 
produced, and cattle are raised. 
Posadas is the chief town. Area 
about 11,300 sq.m. Pop. of territory 
43.000 ; town, 5000. 

Miskoloz, a tn. of Hungary in the 
prov. of Borsod in the vallev of the 
Szinva, 24 m. N.E. of Erla'u. The 
manufs. include, boots and shoes, 
porcelain, leather, snuff, etc., and in 
the vicinity are stone quarries and 
iron mines. There are large govern- 
ment iron and steel worte at Dios- 
Gyor, 5 m. to the W. Pop. 44,000. 

Mispickel, or Arsenical Pyrites, a 
mineral from which arsenic is prc- 
.-cliided; 
el-grey, 
, ■ Cliiefly 
obtained commercially from U.S.A. 
and Germany. 

Misprision (literally, neglect or con- 
tempt) means concealment of a crime 
in the sense of keeping one’s know- 
ledge of its comnussion to oneself 
without participation in it either ns 
principal or accessory. In this its 
more usual sense (called ncgalive 51.) 
it closely resembles the act of an ac- 
cessory after the fact who conceals 
a criminal. Positive 5l., on the 
other hand, menn.s any great in- 
nominate misdemeanour or one not 
falling within a known category, c.ff. 
the maladministration of public 
otfleors (see also CitrinNAX Law). 51. 
of treason was formerly, but is not 
now, regarded as equivalent to the 
full offence. 

Misratah, Masrata, or Mesurata, a 
tn. of Tripoli, on the N. coast, US m. 
.S.E. of Tripoli. It is noted for carpets. 
Pop. 8000. 

Misrepresentation. In the law of 
contract a 51. or false statement of 


cent. A 51. to be fraudulent must 
amount to a mis-statement of a 
material fact and not a mere expres- 
sion of opinion; the person making it 
must hove know'n it to bo false, or 
have made it either without belioring 
it to be true, or recklessly, without 
caring whether it were true or false: 
it must have been intended by the 
maker that the other party should 
act upon it; it must actually have 
deceived the other party; and finally, 
the other must actually have suffered 
damage by it. If all the.se conditions 
are fulfilled the defrauded party may 
either (l) sue for re.scis.sion of tlio con- 
tract with or without clniiniug 
damages, or (2) adopt tlio coatrnct 
and Buo for damages, or (3) re^ist any 
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action to enforce it and counterclaim 
for a declaration that the contract is 
void. If he elects to sue for rescission, 
he must do so within a reasonable 
time, BO as not to involve loss to in- 
nocent third parties. Tho old com- 
mon law gave no remedy for innocent 
M., but now all courts, conformably 
with equitable doctrines, will rescind 
a contract at the instance of a party 
who has been induced to enter into 
it by reason of a false though inno- 
cently made statement in a material 
particular; but the injured partj’ is 
not entitled to claim damages, except 
(1 ) under the Directors* Diability Act, 
1890, for false statements in a com- 
pany prospectus. But it is a good 
defence that the maker had good 
ground for believing his statement to 
be true (2) Against an agent who 
holds himself out as being authorised 
to contract for another when he is not. 

Missal, tho book containing all the 
prayers and oflacial ritual required for 
the due celebration of Mass through- 
out the year. The office of the Mass 
consists of an invariable framework 
known as the Ordinary, and a large 
number of prayers, etc., which change 
throughout the year. Formerly these 
variable portions were found in 
separate volumes, such as the Anti- 
^onary, Graduale, Epistolarium, etc. 
The process of combining them into 
one volume became general before 
1000 A.P., probably arising about 900. 

Missel Thrush, Mistletoe Thrush, or 
Holm Thrush (Turdus iHscivont^), a 
common bird throughout England 
and most European countries. The 
male is 11 ln.long,and is the largest of 
British thrushes and also of British 
song birds. Its colour is greyer than 
the song thrush, and in flight a white 
tail feather is shown upon each thigh. 
The song is not so varied and me- 
lodious as that of the song thrush. 
The eggs are bluish white, spotted 
wth purplish brown. The food con- 
sists principally of berries and insects. 
It is sometimes called the * storm 
cock.* 

Mission, a foreign legation, or, col- 
lectively, the members of an embassy, 
as, e.p., the British M. at Peking, 
Secretaries and attaches are not. as a 
^e, employed in the same M. or em- 
bassy for more than two years, sub- 
ject to the Foreign Secretary deciding 
to extend the term for public reasons. 
The duration of the appointments of 
heads of iis. at foreign courts mo 
not exceed five years, at the end * 
which time the appointment is r 
ncwable by the Foreign Secretary, 
desirable on public grounds. Mem- 
bers of Ms. retire at seventy years of 
age. The chief of a M. is styled in the 
Foreign Office regulations ‘ minister,* 
whether his official title be that of 


ambassador, minister, or chargd 
d’afiaires. 

Missions. Tho command given by 
Jesus to his disciples to preach the 
gospel throughout the w’orld, bap- 
tising in the Triune Name, has been 
carried out by Christians in every age, 
though sometimes with hut little 
vigour. During the first centuries the 
spread of the faith was exceedingly 
rapid. The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles tells of the evangelisation of 
Asia hlinor, and the introduction of 
the Cliurch into Europe. In the 2nd 
century Roman Gaul largely accepted 
the faith of Christ, and one of the 
most important documents of the 
century is that telling of the persecu- 
tions at Lyons in 177, when Pothinus 
was bishop. To this century w'c may 
possibly assign the introduction of 
Christianity into England (Bede, 
Hist, EceJea, cap. v.). N. Africa w’as 
early visited by missionaries, and 
during the early centuries the Afilcan 
church was one of the most vigorous 
and flourishing. The dates of the be- 
ginnings of missionary enterprise to 
the E. of Palestine are uncertain. 
By the 3rd century there w'as a 
flourishing church in Persia and also 
in Armenia. During the 4th century 
Christianity continued to spread in 
Gaul, England, and Spain (all of 
which countries sufferedunder the per- 
secution of Diocletian), and w’as intro- 
duced into Abyssinia and Switzer- 
land. In 376 the Goths were allowed 
by Valens to settle in the province of 
Mcesia, where they immediately came 
under CJhristian influence. Whether 
their first missionaries were CathoHo 
or Arian is uncertain, hut at the end 
of the century their bishop, Ulfilas or 
Wulfila, famous for his translation of 
tho Scriptures Into Gothic, was cer- 
tainly on Arian, and most of the mis- 
sionary work that followed among 
Visigoths and Ostrogoths was of this 
type. In the 5th century; occurred the 
evangelisation of tho Irish under St. 
Patrick and of the ITrankish peoples 
who had entered Gaul from beyond 

thoRhi 

passed 

Scotian 

cinted 

Columha, Aidau, and Cuthbert. St. 
A\igustine*3 M. to England landed in 
596, and in the century that followed 
the faith spread once again over the 
land, whence it had been swept away 


OLll CCUtUl'i tUL. \JL Ull'-- 

sionising of Germany by the English- 
man, Wilfrid or Boniface, and in the 
nc^ century an attempt was made to 
carry the faith to the Northern 
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Scandinavian races, and this work 
was continued during the three fol- 
iowing centuries among the Danes, 
Norwegians, Icelanders, Poles, Mag- 
yars, and the Slavs of Eastern Europe. 
By -the 11th century Russia was 
mainly converted. During the 13th 
and 14th centuries missionarj' enter- 
prise slackened, and a time of reaction 
set in. 

The 15th century was one of great 
expansion, and the discovery of a new 
continent beyond the seas opened 
fresh fields of vast extent for mis- 
sionary enterprise. The work was 
mainly taken up by Spanish Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, and Jesuits. It is 
to these societies that Roman Catho- 
lic missionary work has been mainly 
confided. To the last named belonged 
the best known of^the missionaries of 
' . lois Xavier, who 

: the East from 

, . mce the Jesuits 

made their way to China, where but 
little w’as done tlU the time of Father 
Ricci (g.®.). In 1G63 the /Semrnan/ dcs 
Missions Hrangires was founded in 
Paris, and Roman Catholic mission- 
arj’ work was carried on mainly in the 
Indo-CluneBe peninsula. In 1822 
L'CEuvre de la Propagalion de la Foi 
was founded at Lyons, to supply the 
foreign M. of the Church with men 
and money, a work w’hich it has 
carried out with marked success. In 
more recent times St. Joseph’s College 
of the Sacred Heart for Foreign Mis- 
sions has been founded in England by 
the exertions of Bishop Vaughan for 
the education of missionaries. All 
Roman Catholic missionary organisa- 
tions come finally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda at the city of Rome. 

The countries which broke away 
from the Roman obedience at the 
time of the Reformation felt at first 
uuahle to undertake the charge of any 
M. The first government to take the 
work in hand was the CouncU of 
Ceneva, w'hloh in 1555 sent mission- 
aries with a colony to Brazil at the 
advice of Coligny. But the colony was 
destroyed and the attempt failed. 
Four years later Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden attempted the conversion of 
the Lapps in tho N. of his own 
dominions, again with but little suc- 
cess. These two ventures were the 
begiiming of Protestant missionary 
work, but hardly any progress was 
made for over a century. A few de- 
tails may bo registered. When tho 
Virginia Company took up tho colon- 
isation of America, it was provided 
that the colonisation should be ac- 
companied by missionary work, and 
in aid of the expenses of this Sir 
Walter Raleigh gave £100. In 1602 
tho Dutch East India Company tried 


to Christianise the natives of its 
colonies, but the conversions were 
mostly conversions only in name. The 
attempt, however, was attended with 
success in Java and the surrotmding 
islands, for here the Scriptures had 
been made available In a translation. 
In 1621 the Dutch made an attempt 
to found a M. in Brazil. The question 
of foreign M. received the considera- 
tion of the English parliament during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, and ns 
a result the Corporation for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel- in Neio England 
was founded in 1649. With this 
corporation was connected the famous 
missionary John Eliot, tho first to 
translate the Bible into a heathen lan- 
guage in modern times. His Indian 
Bible was published in 16S3. Two 
years before the close of the century 
a great event occurred of special im- 
portance in the history of M. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was founded within the Church of 
England in 1698, and since that date 
the scope of its activities has been 
ever widening. It now issues about 
fourteen million copies of tracts or 
books each year. The work of tho 
S.P.C.K. was supplemented in 1701 
by the foundation of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, intended primarily 
‘ for promoting Christian religion Id 
OUT foreign plantations.’ Within the 
last hundred years the scope of its 
activities has been Immensely to- 
creased, and it now undertakes mis- 
sionary work in aU parts of tlio globe. 
It has now over 700 missionaries, 
male and female, woridng in nearly 
5000 stations througliout tho British 
Empire. To the S.P.C.K. belongs the 
credit of having saved tho Danish M. 
to India (founded in 1704) from the 
extinction with which it was tlirrat- 
ened after the death of its founder. 
The first Cluistian body to take cot- 
porato action in the matter of foreign 
M. was the tiny community of the 
Moravian Brethren, who in 1732 srat 
out their first missionaries to at. 
Thomas in the W. Indies. They hara 
now stations in Greenland, N, and a. 
America, S. Africa, AusCr.'illa, anil 
Tibet. In 1906 they had 200 male 
w'orkers, 194 female workem, and lo3» 
native helpers. Tho example and 
rvritings of tho Moraaian JJrotliren. 
together with tho influence of siieli 
men os IVhiteflold and \Vo»Ioy, did 
much for tho revival of religious en- 
thusiasm in England, and from this 
time date tho foundation in England 
of a largo number of Protc.stant 
Bocieties for carrying tho pospel to 
the heath ' . - — 

and some ■ 
he well to ■ 
of date. 
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Society was founded in 1792, and 
Carey and Thomas were sent as its 
lii-st representatives to the shores of 
India. Ever since that time William 
Carey, the shoemt ’ 
of the most fascln 
in the history of 
The London Mi^s ' ' 

founded in 1795. 

ginning the name of The Missionary 


Though its undenominational charac- 
ter etui remains, it is now almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Independents. 
The fii‘st work undertaken by the 

L. ^I.S. was in the South Seas, and it 
has since extended to S. Africa, India, 
(/liina, iladagascar, and New Guinea, 
besides devoting much energy to the 
conduct of home M. It has 285 mis- 
sionaries and an annual expenditure 
of some ^150,000. In 1797 was 
founded the Church Missionary 
Society^ which took its present name 
in 1812. The C.M.S. represents the 
Evan^llcal party in the Clmrch, while 
the S^.C.K. lays more stress on the 
CathoUc aspect of AngUcanism. It is 
the greatest of the Church of Eng- 
land societies, with an income of 
about £100,000. It has in its service 
410 ordained and 1 65 Jay missionaries, 
300 natives in orders, and 400 women. 
Connected ^vith it is the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary SocUiVt 
founded in 1880. With the S.P.G. are 
connected several small M. to par- 
ticular districts, such as the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (founded 1881), 
and the Bombay and Poona Missions 
(founded 1865), carried ou by the 
Cowley Fathers of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist. Other promin- 
ent Church of England M. of more 
restricted scope than the M, described 
above may be briefly noticed here. 
The jlfelaneaian Mission was founded 
in 1841 by Bishop Sehvyn, and is con- 
nected principally with New iJealand. 
The Vniversiiies* Mission to Central 
Africa was founded in 1859, and has 
about 150 workers in the districts it 
serves. It also siipports two bishop- 
rics. The TP ■’ ■ 

arose in ‘ ‘ . 

Thomas C , ■ 
missionary 
in the W. : 

great success, auu was aujc m w 

pla- 

Au 

pla 

S. 

aries at work, and ' 

of nearly £125.000. 

M. arc the Meihodt 
Missionary Soeictij 
with 9 missionarie 
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United Methodist Free Churches Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society 
(founded 1857), with 40 missionaries 
in Australasia, CJhina, Africa, and 
' the Welsh Calvinistic 

' . , Foreign Missionary Society 

■ 540), with 11 missionaries 

. Qd * 

• ^ • 
work among 1 

‘ aariesinAfrica. Presbyterian 
y societies were founded by 
Presbyterians In 1840 and 
nglish in 1847, The former 
of these labours %vith 33 ordained 
missionaries in India, the latter with 
38 in China. The carrying on of 
foreign missionary undertakings as a 
definite part of its work was first 
urged upon the Presbyterian CJhurch 
of Scotland In 1824 by Dr. Inglis, and 
his motion was successfully carried 
through. Before that time some un- 
denominational work had been done 
by the Glasgow Missiojiary Society 
and the Scottish Missionary Society. 
The state church has now 123 Euro- 
pean missionaries working in India, 
AJfrica, and China. Its income is 
above £50,000. The United Free 
ChurchMissionarySocietyls a triumph 
of enthusiasm and slrilfnl organisa- 
tion. It has 300 missionaries working 
in various parts of the world. Its in- 
come is £137,600. All the Presby- 
terian M. axe carried on by the 
churches as such and not by 
separate societies. The Friends* 
Foreign Missionary Society ^va9 or- 
ganised in 1867, and with an income 
of about £22,500 supports 68 i^- 
sionaries, chiefly in Madagascar, but 
working also in India, CJeyion, Syria, 
and China. The greatest of the \m- 
. ; — » ■« »- — j rendered 
■ world by 
organisa- 
. ■ 3/tsston, 

, »r in 1865, 

and now possessing over 800 mis- 
sionaries. In connection with the 
O.I.M. is the Bible Christian Foreign 
Mission. It is impossible here to 
speak in detail of the American 
sionary societies, of which the cmef 
are the Board of Commissioners for 
*he societies of 
■ ■ . and Presby- 

To all pro- 
missionary work^ the .Bible 


— t,. elects 

. ' dis- 

ocicty 

V— does much workinthis 
following statistics of 
■ ssionory societies are 
, S. Dennis's Centennial 
ign MissioiZSf 1902 ; 
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) National or Continental 

J Division 

i 

i 

Number oi 

Societies 

Total of Foreign 
Missionaries 

Stations 

rt 

P 

c-3 

> "Jr 

ZV 

.S 

£ 

'o'B 

<00 

American Continent . 

Great Britain and Ireland . 
Continent of Europe . 

Asia .... 

■ Australasia and Oceania 
Africa .... 

128 

164 

82 

117 

35 

42 

5,203 

9,434 

2,519 

508 

487 

531 

1,490 

3,765 

776 

226 

240 

822 

7,351 

9,078 

2,371 

594 

1,516 

2,307 

1,053 •‘17 
1,428,469 
537,724 
255,323 
167,477 
481,154 

558 

18,682 

7,319 

23,217 

4,523,564 


Sec for Roman Catholic M., Hen- 
rion’B Histoire des Missions Catho- 
liques; Durand’s Missions OcUholiques 
francaises, eind the publications of the 
Propaganda. For Protestant M. and 
M. in general, see A. Beer’s Foreign 
Jllissions, what they have done and how 
they may be extended, 1909; G. A. 
Goliook’s Story of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 1909; J. Richter’s 
Attgemeins evangelische Missions- \ 
geschichte; G. Warneck’s Outline of a 
History of Protestant Missions, 1906; 
E. M. Bliss’s The Missionary Enter- 
prise, 1908 ; H. H. Montgomery’s 
ManMnd and the Church, 1907; 
Lovett’s Hist, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, 1899 ; Guinness’s Story of 
China Inland Mission; W. A. 'Tat- 
chell’s Medical Missions in China, 
1909. See also biographies of the 
great missionaries and the publica- 
tions of the various missionary 
societies. 

Mississippi, a southern state of the 
U.S.A., bounded on the N. by Ten- 
nessee, on the S. by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Louisiana, on the E. by 
Alabama and the R. Mississippi, and 
on the W. by Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The general siuTace is low with a trend 
towards the S. and S.W. A few miles 
from the shore is a chain of low sandy 
islands, which forms the Bay of St. 
Louis on the W. and Pascagoula 
Sound on the E. The delta region and 
the littoral generally is sandy and 
unhealthy, but there are immense 
cotton, rice, and tobacco crops in the 
lowlands by the Mississippi R., and 
its sluggish tributary, the Yazoo. 
Farther N., on the uplands and blufte, 
pine, oak, walnut, and magnolia trees 
abound, but in the islands and sandy 
southern districts pine trees alone aro 
plentiful. The chief rivers are the 
Mississippi, the Yazoo, the Big Black, 
the Pearl, and the Pascagoula. The 
climate is nearly subtropical, but 


frosts occur in severe winters even in 
the S., and fevers are frequent in tho 
bottom lands. The soil Is, on the 
whole, extremely fertile, and agricul- 
ture is a very important industr.v; 
indeed the state is the greatest cotton 
growing country of tho world. Indian 
com, rice, wheat, rye, and oats arc 
also grown in large quantities, and 
the sugar-cane is cultivated in the 
southern part of the state. Tho prin- 
cipal vegetable is the sweet potato, 
but the common potato, peas, and 
beans, and most of the vegetable? 
known to European countries are also 
grown. Plums, peaches, figs, and 
oranges are abundant. Manuls., 
formerly confined to the requirement? 
of an agricultural state, are improv- 
ing, and among the chief are lumber 
and timber, turpentine and resin, 
cotton-seed oil andcako,cottongoods, 
and fertilLsers. Cap., Jackson (21,262); 
chief towns. Meridian (23,285) and 
Vicksburg (20,814). M. was ceded by 
the French to Great Britain in 1763: in 
1798 it was organised ns the tcrrltoiT 
of the Mississippi. In 1817 tho terri- 
tory of Alabama was organised from 
the Mississippi territory, and hi riie 
same year Mississippi was admitted 
I to tho Union. Tho state suffered from 
flood in tho spring of 1912. A dike 
at Greenville burst, and about 1300 
sq. m. in the lower Yazoo district 
were inundated. Area about •17,600 
sq. m. Pop. (1910) 1,797,114. ,m 
which 1,009,487 aro negroes. 'Un? 
shows an increase of tho total pop- 
of 15'8 per cent, over 1900, ns ngnin?t 
20 per cent, of 1900 ov-er 1890. 

Mississippi River, tlio most ini' 
portant river of N. America, ri»c.? m 
tho state of Minnesota in tlie basin e| 
Lake Itasca and flows into tho (iini 
of Mexico. It is, with tho Missouri- 
Its chief trib., tho longest river in tbe 
world (4221 m.), and drains an area 
of about 1,250,000 sq. m. Its eblcl 
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tributaxies are : on the E., Winconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Yazoo; and from 
the W. Minnesota, Des Moines, ^lis- 
souri, Francis, White, Arkansas, and 
the Red rivers. It is still important 
commeroialiy, althongh a good deal 
of its traffic has been diverted to the 
railways, and has on its banks many 
important towns, St. Paul, La Crosse, 
Prairie du Chien, Dubuque, Musca- 
tine, Burlington, Quincey, and Han- 
nibal on the upper river, i.e. the M., 
from the source to the mouth of the 
^lissouri, and St. Louis, Cairo, Jlem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton- 
Rouge, and New Orleans on the main 
river. A • ^ ■ - . . , 

drawback 
occurrence 

happened in 1912* when great 
damage was done. 

Mississippi Scheme, or Mississippi 
Bubble, a financial scheme projected 
by John Law at Paris in 1717 for the 
colonisation and cultivation of the 
banks of the Mississippi. Shares were 
issued which rapidly rose in value 
owing to the report that there were 
gold and silver mines In those parts; 
and the company, which assumed the 
title of the Compagnie des Indes, 
undertook the management of the 
mint and farmed the revenue from 
the government, so that not only did 
the company control practically the 
whole colonial trade, but it had In its 
hands the management of the cur- 
rency and the finance of France. By 
1719 shares had risen as high as 
$4000, and in 1720 Law made an 
attempt to amalgamate the company 
and the Bauque Royale. Then camo 
the crisis, people began to lose con- 
fidence, and a run was made on the 
bank, which eventually stopped pay- 
ment. Law escaped from France in 
December of the same year. 

Missive, in Scots law, denotes docu- 
ments. the interchange of wliich 
between parties is efl'ectual to con- 
clude a binding sale or lease, A M., 
tmless holograph (g.r.), must be 
witnessed and authenticated as a 
probative deed ; if holograph, the 
acceptor prefixes in liis o^va hand- 
uTiting a copy of the offer made by 
the other party. No action can be 
brought on an unstamped M. Radical 
defects in a M. cannot be cured by 
oath. 

Missolonghi, or Mesolonghi, a 
fortified tn. on the Greek coast, in 
the prov. of Acamania and iEtolia, 
situated in a marshy plain, covered 
with olive plantations, N. of the Gulf 
of Patras., It is famous for the sieges 
it has undergone, having sustained 
three sieges by the Turks in 1821. 
1823, and 1825-26. Lord Byron died 
here ou April 19, 1824, and a monu- 
ment was erected in hia honour. 
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Currants and valonia are exported. 
Pop. 8500. 

Missoula, a city of Montana, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Missoula co., on Clark 
Fork, Columbia R., 90 m. N.W. of 
Butte City. It is the seat of the 
Montana University. Pop. (1910) 
12,809. 

Missouri, one of the United States, 
lying midway between the Atlantic 
and the Rockies. It has an area of 
69,4:15 sq. m. The ISIississippi flows 
along its E. border. E. and W. the 
state is traversed by the M., into 
which flow the Grand, (Chariton, 
Osage, and Gasconade. The St. 
Francis and Big Black are affluents 
of the Mississippi. Northward of the 
M. are rolling prairies and forest 
lands, wliilst to the S. is a region of 
plateau, known as the Ozark Mts., 
and also much marshy and culti- 
vated territory. The chief industry is 
agriculture ; in 1912 the maize crop 
amounted to 243,042,000 bushels, 
and oats, wheat, potatoes, fruits, and 
cotton are also grown. Cattle rearing 
is important; 2,714,000 hogs were 
raised in 1910. M. is rich in minerals. 
Coal is produced over an area of 
14,000 sq. m., especially in Bates, 
Lafayette, and Roy counties, and the 
outputs of zinc and lead are more 
than twice as valuable as that of 
coal. Limestone, Portland cement, 
hematite, iron, etc., are also pro- 
duced. St. Louis, the capital (pop. 
(1910) 687,029), end Kansas City 
(pop, (1910) 248,381) axe the chief 
markets for live stock and cereals, 
whilst St. Joseph (pop. (1910) 77,403), 
Springfield (pop. (1910) 35,201), and 
Joplin (pop. (1910) 32,073) are 

other great centres of commerce. 
There are universities at M., Wash- 
ington, and St, Louis. Pop. (1910) 
3,293,335. 

Missouri (* Big Muddy ')» the 
largest trib. of the Slississippi, being 
3047 m. long and 3000 ft. broad at 
its mouth. Rising among the Rockies 
in Wyoming and Montana, it passes 
northward through a wild gorge 
flanked with precipitous cliffs and 
known as ‘ the Gate of the Moun- 
tains.' Some 110 m. below this 
gorge and 40 m. above Fort Benton 
are the four Great Falls, the grandest 
of which is a sheer cataract of 87 ft. 
After receiving the Milk and the 
Yellow’Stone (1152 m.) rivers, it 

flows S.E. through the Dakotas as 
far as Sioux City. It now separates 
Nebraska and Kansas on the W. and 
Iowa and Missouri on the E., and 
after traversing Missouri enters its 
main stream 20 m. above St. Louis. 
The river is navigable almost to the 
Great Falls (that is within 22S5 m. of 
the mouth). 

Mist, see Fog. 
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Mistake. As a general rule, one 
party to a contract cannot escape 
Jiabilitj-to perfoiin his part of It on the 
ground that he understood Its terms 
in a different sense from that In which 
any reasonable person would have 
understood them. But if a mutual, as 
distinct from a merely unilateral, 31. 
is proved to the satisfaction of the 
court, the contract may be set aside. 
On the other htind, unilateral error 
will afford ground for rescission If 
mistaken belief as to the real mean- 
ing of the agreement was induced by 
the conduct, innocent or otherwise, 
of the other party. If the offer and 
acceptance essential to the forma- 
tion of a contract never agreed in 
terms, there never was a contract at 
aU, not because either party has 
made a M., but because there was a 
want of mutuality. The net result is 
the same, however, as in tho case of a 
genuine mutual M. Mutual error of 
intention (as distinct from error in 
expressing that intention, which, 
though ground tor rectification, is not 
ground for upsetting a contract) 
practloally only arises where parties 
contract for or about a thing which 
has never had, or has ceased to have, 
any existence, or are mistaken as to 
the Identity of the particular tiling 
about which they are contracting, 
or as to the identity of one another. 
A M. due to ignorance of a general 
rule of law, as distinct from ignorance 
of a pEffUcular right, affords no 
ground for relief. Where M. does 
excuse, the remedy of tho mistaken 
party, where the contract is still 
executory (g.v.) is to sue for a de- 
claration that the contract be re- 
scinded and any money paid under 
it refunded to him. Sometimes, In 
the case of unilateral error, the 
court will decree rectification of the 
terms instead where the mistaken 
party is willing to take such relief. 

Mistassini, a lake of Quebec, 
Canada, 120 m. in iength and 20 m. 
In width. It drains into James Bay 
by Rupert R. The Little hllstassini 
lake stretches parallel on tho E. side 
of the greater lake. 

Mis Tor. Great and Little, aro two 
hills of Devonshire, England, on 
Dartmoor forest, IG m. E.S.E. of 
Launceston. Tho former reaches a 
height of 17G7 ft., and the latter 
IGOO ft. 

Mistek, a com. of Austria in 
Sloratio. 37 m. S.E. of Troppau. 
Pop. 8729. 

Misterbianoo, a com. of Sicily in 
the prov. of Catania, 44 m. N.W. by 
W. of tho town of that name. Pop. 
9000. 

Misti Mountain. Peru, sec El, Slisn. 

Mistletoe, or Viscum album, a 
shrubby crvcrgrccn (order Loran- 
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thacere), parasitic on a large variety 
of fruit and forest trees, but prin- 
cipally on the apple. It may be easiiv 
established on a tree by rubbing oii 
the berries when ripe (at the end of 
February) upon the under side of 
young healthy branches. Grotvth i» 
very slow at first, and male and female 
shrubs aro produced separately ; the 
former, of course, bear no beriies. 

Mistletoe Thrush, see hltsSEi. 
Thrush. 

Mistral, a strong, chilly wind 
blowing from the N. down the Rhone 
Valley. ‘ Le Parlement, le Mistral, 
et la Durance, sent les trois fleam 
de la Provence.’ Related to the 
Bora (cf. Boreas) and Tramontana; 
aU winds blowing from the cold 
mountain regions N. of the Medi- 
terranean ; often as the rear winds 
of a cyclone ; • somewhat like the 
English north-easterns. Dangerous 
to fishermen and destructive to fruit 
blossom. 

Mistral, Frederic (6. 1830), a Pro- 
vencal poet, son of o farmer in the 
Boiiches du Rhdne. On leaving 
school, M. tried farming, then law, 
and finally devoted himself to litera- 
ture. In 1859 he, Roumnnille, 
Mathieu, and others, founded tho 
Fdlibrige, an association for the 
cultivation of Provencal literature. 
Among the most noteworthy of M.’s 
numerous works, are : ilffrdio, a 
rustic tragedy ; Calendau, n nil.vtnro 
of legend and allegory ; his RhOne 
epic, IfOu Pouimo d6u Rouse: and 
Lou Tresor des FRibrige, a collection 
of proverbs and folk-lore. In 1904 M. 
received one of the Nobel literary 
awards. 

Misiretta, a tn. of Sicily in tho 
prov. of Messina. 34 m. N.N.E. of 
Caltonisetto. Pop. 14,000, 

Mitau, or Mitavn (Lat. Mittacia, 
Lettish Felgava), the cap. of Conr- 
Innd gov.. W. Russia, on the Aa, 
25 m. S.W. of Riga. It rvas the 
residence of the Courland dukes In 
the 1 Cth century. There are tanneries 
flax and saw mills, and oilcloth 
works, etc. Pop. 35,000. ■ 

Mitcham, an ancient Surrey yll.. 
situated on tho Wandlo. Its principal 
feature is the common, wldch has an 
area of some 480 acres. Market 
gardening was formerly tho principal 
local industry, rhubarb, mint, llaimr- 
ico and other medicinal plants beinn 
a specialitj'. It has an excellent gojj 
course and cricket club, and suii 
maintains its annual fair in August. 

Mitohol, John (1815-75), an Iri'h 
Nationalist, bom near Dunglven, co. 
Londonderry. Ho practisefi lor a timr 
as n solicitor at Banbrldgo, but be- 
coming acquainted with T. O. D®,'';-'’ 
in 1842, ho in 1845 abandoned hW 
•profession and accepted a place on 
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the staff of the Nalwn. In 184S he 
issued the first number of the United 
Irishman, and having in its pages 
incited his fellow countrymen to re- 
bellion. he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. He 
ultimately reached Van Diemen’s 
Land, hut in 1853 escaped to the 
U.S.A., where he was greatly wel- 
comed. Here he pul'”-' "-^ __ 

The Smithem Citis ' ‘ 

zen, etc., hut his 
seeing that he si 
advocate of slaver. , 
returned to Ireland. He was elected 
member for Tipperary in 1875, de- 
clared ineligible, and re-elected, but 
died the same year. He rnrote: The 
IA}e and Tinier of Aodh O'Neill, 1846; 
Jail Journal, or Five Years in British 
Prisoiu!, 1854; 27ie Ilistoru of Ireland, 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the 
Present Time, 1868. 

Mitchell: l. The cap. of Davison eo. 
S. Dakota. U.S.A , 65 m. N.W. of 
Yankton. Dakota University (founded 
1888, Methodist Episcopal) is situ- 
ated here. There are machine and 
railroad shops, brickyards, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 6515. 2. A tn. of Perth co., 
Ontario, Canada, on the Thames R., 
32 m. from London. It has numerous 
mills and factories. Pop. 2000. 3. A 
minor group of the Ellice Is., Paoifio 
Ocean. 

Mitchell, Mount, the highest movm- 
tnin of U.S.A. (6710 ft.) B. of the 
Rookies. It is in the Black Mta., 
Yancey oo., N. Carolina. 

MitoheU, Donald Grant (1822-1908), 
an American author, bom in Connec- 
ticut, and graduated at Yale in 1841. 
Ho uTote on gardening and agri- 
culture, and on his travels in Europe 
and America. Ho also wrote some 
literary studies, English and Ameri- 
can, but his best tvork, under the 
pseudonym of Ik Marvel, was con- 
tained in Beveries of a Bachelor and 
Dream Life. 

Mitchell, Peter (1821-99), a Cana- 
ton statesman, bom in Newcastle, 
New Brunstvlok. Canada. Called 
to the bar in 1848. He was appointed 
senator in 1867, but resigned seven 
years later. He wrote: A View of 
President Grant’s Becent Message to 

the n — #/» 

iht 
of _ 


Wynne, Free Qtial:a% 1897; The Ad- 
verdures of Francois, 1899; Dr. North 
and his Friends, IQGO; Circumstances, 
1901 : A Comedy of Conscience, 1904 ; 
Constance TrescoU, i905; A Diplo- 
matic Adventure, 190C; The Red City, 
1909. Medical include; Wear 
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and Tear, or Hints for the Ovencorhed 
{4tli ed., 1874); Fat arid Dlood (itii 
ed., 1885). Well known for his ad- 
vocacy for the treatment of nervous 
aUments by * rest cure " (sec Weir- 
Mitchell Treatment). 

Mitohelstown, a market tn. of Cork 
CO., Ireland, 11 m. N. of Fermoy. It 
has a castle, and 7 m. away ai*e M. 
‘•’^•'^‘'ctitic caverns, in Tipper- 
* was the scene of a riot 

me Rulers and the police 
. ». Pop. 2000. 

*■ , lai’ge number of small 
Arachnids comprising, with the ticks,, 
the order Acarina. Many of them are 
parasitic on animals, and cause such 
well-known troubles as mango and 
sheep-scab. The harvest M. {Trom- 
bidiurn holosericeum) is itself harm- 
less. but the larval sta^e, former) y 


ponltr>% pigeons, and cage birds. 
Another jSI. {Tetranychus telarius), 
usually but wrongly called red spider, 
is a troublesome pest in greenhouses, 
extracting the juices of plants. A 
number of M. live in cheese, flour, and 
other food-stufts. They are con- 
veyed from place to place in the 
larval stage by attaching themselve*! 
to flies. Some M. live entirely in the 
water, and many are parasitic on in* 
sects. In the aggregate, they exhibit 
almost infinite variety of structure. 

Mitford, Mary Russell (1787-1855), 
a novelist, began her literary career 
by publishing a volume of Miscel- 
laneous Poems at the age of twenty- 
three. In 1823 Macready produced 
her tragedy, Julian, at Covent Gar- 
den. Of her several plays the best was 
fJiejuri, 1828. In 1819 Sliss RL began 
to print in a forgotten i>eriodical the 
series of sketches known as Our Vil- 
lage, which deservedly caught the 
public fancy, and were collected it> 
book form, in five volumes between 
1820 and 1832. In 1852 she brought 
out Recollcciions of a Literarv lAfe, or 
Books, Places, and People, which con- 
tains much hiteresting autobiographi- 
cal matter. Mary Russell Mitford r 
Her Life and Friendship, 1913, by W- 
Koberts, contains much information. 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), an 
English historian, bom in London, 

' ' 'at Queen's College, Oxford. 

V at the Middle Temple. In 
. ’ 0 published Inqxiiry into (he 

Principles of F ‘ " - ---- 

followed by a ^ ' ■ 

Force. In 17"' 
volume of his 

pleted in 1818 in five volumes. Hee 
Macaulay, Review of Milford’s His- 
ioTTu of Oreece. 
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Mithras a great Persian deity, beautiful. It consists of two, stiff 
whom the Zoroastrians conceived of parts imited by soft material, so that 
as a champion of Ahura-Mazda in his they can lie flat on each other when 
eternal combat with Ahriman, the the jSI. is not in use. It is worn by 
prince of evil. He was early identified bishops, cardinals, and mitred abbots, 
wit h the sun-god, and as such was the Mitsoherlloh, Eilhardt (1794-1S63), 
centre of a cult, which was introduced born at Neuende, Oldenburg; edu- 
to Rome by certain pirates from cated at the gymnasium at Jcver: 
Cilicia in 68 B.C., and thence spread HeidelbergUniversity;studiedphilo- 
even to Britain, whither it was doubt- logy. Studied chemistry at Gut- 
less brought by the Roman legion- tingen, then under Lulb in Berlin, 
aries, soldiers being the special His work in crystallography led to 
devotees of M. The JHthraic rites the theory of isomorphism, corn- 
included an elaborate process of municated to Berlin Academy (1819), 
mystical initiation, and a symbolic for which he received the gold medal 
celebration of Mlthra’s birth. In the of the Royal Society of London. Pub- 
British Museum there is a fine sculp- fished Leltrbuch der Chemie, 1833; 
lure showing the god as a beautiful also papers to be found in Abhandlun- 
youth with a woman’s face in the act gen, Berlin Academy; Poggendorrs 
of slaying a bull. Annalen; Annales dc Chetnie d dc 

Mithridates. more properly Mithra- Physique. 
dates, being derived from JRthras, the Mittagong, a tn. of New South 
sun-god: the name of three kings of Wales.Australia, in Camden co.,5Sm. 
Parthia, and several kings of Pontus. S.W. of Sydney. Coal - mining is 
The Parthian Mithridates II. de- carried on. Pop. 1500. 
feated a Mongolian invasion, partly Mitterburg, see Pisixo. 
conquered Armenia, and was the first Mittimus, in old English law: 1. A 
Parthian monarch to negotiate with precept under the hand and seal of a 
Rome. The greatest of the Pontic justice of the peace directed to a 
fine was Mithridates Eupator (c. 132- gaoler commanding liim to reoeivo 
63 B.C.). His father was murdered and safely keep a person charged with 
121 B.C., and his mother plotted an offence named in the M. until 
against her eon’s life, but he escaped ho bo delivered in duo course of law. 
and after some adventurous years 2. An obsolete ivrit calling upon the 
regained his kingdom. Imprisoned appropriate officer in a county 
his mother, and began a career of palatine to command the sheriff to 
conquest by ravaging Cappadocia summon a jury for the trial of a causa 
and Bithynia. Declaring war against Mittweida, a tn. of Germany, ia 
Rome ho raised an army of 300,000 Saxony, 12 m. N.E. of Chomnlta 
men, with a large fleet, defeated the Manufs. include textile fabrics anil 
Roman forces in Asia Minor, and earthenware, and there ore dyeworks, 
conquered a large part of Greece (88 engineeiing w orks, and an electro- 
B.C.), but was afterwards defeated, technical institute. Pop. 17,793. 
and driven back to Pontus. After Mitylone, sec Lesbos and MytjuM. 
several further years of fighting with Mivart, St. George Jackson (JSSi- 
varied success, a final victory' by 1900), a biologist, educated at Ling s 
Pompey crushed the power of M., College, London. Joined the Roman 
who then committed suicide. Catholic Church, 1844. Wrote ie&'on.' 

Mitla, a vil. of Mexico, 30 m. E. by in Elementary Anatomy, 1873; Com- 
S. of Oaxaca, containing the remains man Frog, 1874; elected professw or 
of some ancient palaces and tombs, botany and zoology at ICensington 
Consult Saville, ‘ Cruciform Struc- Roman Catholic University ColloKc; 

tures near Mitla,’ in Bulletin of received degree Ph.D. fi’Om the Pope 
American Museum of Fatural History in 1876, and JI.D. from Universitv or 
(vol. xiii.), 1900. Louvain, Belgium, 1884; ocotiplea 

Mito, a tn. of Japan, of the prov. the chair of the pliilosophy of natunn 
Hitachi, 65 m. N.E. of Tokyo. It has history at Louvain, 1890-93. Ju-t 
manufs. of paper, cloth, etc. Pop. before his death was exoomniunlraten 
38.000. by the Roman Ckitholio (Ihureh. ^ot 

Mito, see Mvtho. part in the 

Mitrailleuse, see Machine Gun. ninlsm and 

Mitraria Coccinea, an evergreen Genesis of S . 
flowering shrub of the order Ges- Apes, 1877; O 
neracem, sometimes grown In cold 1889: Introdi 
greenhouses and sheltered borders dela Nature, etc. 

and rockeries. Mixtees, orMixtocas (Fr. ilftsfo7»"- 

Mitre, the ordinary hend-dresss of Jfexican mixlua, dweller in the lanu 
bishops of the Western Church when of clouds), an ancient clviiisedlnnin^i 
vested. It exists in many shapes of race who migrated from the A. to 
which it is gencmily agreed that the Jlcxico, settling in the stmes oi 
later mediooval form is the most Oajaca, Guerrero, and Puebla, Ceiiirm 
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America. They \vcre agriculturists 
and peaceably inclined, but brave 
warriors. Tepascoluta, Yanhuistlan, 
and Huajuapan are their chief cities. 
They number about 200,000. 

Mixtures.- If molecules of different 
kinds, whether elements or com- 
pounds, be brought together with 
the result that they merely mingle 
together without losing their identity, 
then we have what is termed a 
mechanical M. in contradistinction 
to the term chemical compound. In 
such a mechanical M. the properties 
will be intermediate between those of 
the constituents, while these con- 
stituents can always he separated by 
purely mechanical means, and further 
the proportions of these constituents 
can be varied and are not fixed. Thus 
gunpowder, a dark grey solid, is com- 
posed of black charcoal, yellow sul- 
phur, and white nitre, all of which are 
solid. The M. evidently possesses a 
colourintermediary between the three 
given colours, and further it possesses 
the saline tasteofthe nitre. By making 
use of the solvent properties of the 
constituents, the M. can be separated 
again into its component parts. Thus, 
since nitre is the only one soluble in 
w'ater, it can he dissolved away in 
water, leaving the charcoal and sul- 
phur heliind. Then, since charcoal is 
soluble in carbon bisulphide, it can be 
dissolvedoutin this liquid, leaving the 
sulphur behind. Besides separation 
in this manner by solubility differ- 
cnoes, other qualities can be made use 
of in separation. Thus iron can always 
ho separated out of a mechanical M. 
by magnetic means. Again, ' 
of differences in density, gas* 
can be separated by di&isio 
and light and heavy solids by wash- 
ing; because of dlfferen 
liquid 3M. can be sepf 
tional distillation ig.v 
of difference in size of 
can bo separated b 
tutoring. 

Miyadzu, Miyazu, or Miyatsu, a fish- 
ing tn. of Hondo, Japan, in the prov. 
of Tango, 50 m. N.W. of Kioto. The 
celebrated ‘ Heaven’s Bridge ’ is here, 
which is a narrow headland, and re- 
garded as one of the * three great 
bights ’ of Japan. Pop. 10,000. 

Miyask, a tn. of Russia, in the gov. 
of Orenburg, on the R. Meyas, 60 m. 
W. of Clielyabinsk. Pop. 16,000. 

Mizar Urste Maj.), determined 
telescopically as double by RiccioU 


regular intervals of about 62 days 
double dark lines in spectrum; de- 
duced primary to be two stars, equal 
magnitudes, revoRdug in orbit turned 
edgeways to earth; relative velocity. 


100 m. per sec.; period 104 days; 
distance between, 140x10® in.; miitod 
mass 40 times that of sun. Vogel 
(1900-1^ gives period, 20*6 days; dis- 
tance, 28*33x10® m. ; mass, 9 times 
that of sun. Alcor, magnitude 5, is 
111 min. distant. 

Mizpeh, or Mizpah, the name of 
several cities mentioned in the O.T. 
It is thought that the modem towns 
of Sh’afat, near Jerusalem, and Sfif, 
which is 36 m. from the ancient 
Heshbon, have grown up on the ruins 
of former Ms. (1) M. of Benjamin was 
the scene of the gathering of the 
Hebrews af' “ ’ ’ ' ' 

Benjamites . 
ministratioE 

Gedaliah’s assassination (2 King« 
xxv.). (2) Jacob made his peace with 
Laban (Gen. xxxi.), and Jephthah 
took his vow (Judges xi.) at J»I. of 
Gilead, and (3) David met the 
Moabite king at M. of Sfoab (1 Sam. 
xxii.). 

Mjosen, or Miosen, the largest lake 
of Nonvay, situated in Hamar and 
Christiania. Its length is 65 m., and 
the greatest width 12 m.; it covers an 
area of 150 sq. m., 

Mlawa, a tn. in Russian Poland, in 
the gov. of Plock, 50 m. N.N.E. from 
the cap. Plock, and its chief manufs. 
are oil, soap, vinegar, and bricks. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Mnemonics, a method or device 
constructed to assist the memory in 
difficult matters, €.g. dates in historj*, 
mathematical constants, facts in geo- 
graphy, etc. Beyond the utilisation 
of association of ideas there is no 

• . The art was cultivated 

Greeks and Roman'*, 
long the former (5th 
century B.c.), a poet famous for his 

’ • ’’vereditedwith 

ice; this con- 
■ s, so to sneak, 

ith objects in 
vhen this was 
‘ full ’ other houses, streets, districts, 
had to bo associated. The system, so 
far as it was popular, relied on the 
rhetorical art so much cultivated. 
With the revival of learning, the sub- 
ject again claimed attention, Roger 
Bacon %mtmg De Arte Memorativa, 
A new svslem sprang up, in which 
letters of the alphabet were used for 
figures. The typical instance is the 
system of Feinagle, published in 1812. 
The figiu'es 0 to 9 were represented by 
letters, s, i, n, m, r, I, d, A*, 6, p. 
These arc chosen specially, e.g. 
becau'^e of tlwce strokes. To re- 
member 1760 yds. = l m., 1760 is re- 
presented by t, kt d, s, from which 
letters some word is invented by , 
using fxirther letters other than those 
ill the system, e.g. * thickheads,* 
which has the further advantage of 
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being associated with poor memory. 
Naturally the mere exercise ot select- 
ing words, parlicularly with some 
ingenious or humorous association, 
aids ' ■ ■■ ' ■ Dr. 

Edw ■ " ' . the 

Hath ■ ■ , ■ ■ ^ves 

a system that has had some vogue. 
Numbers may similarly be repre- 
sented by sentences, each word con- 
taining the corresponding number of 
letters. The device of rhyming is used 
e.g. for the genders of Latin nouns; 
in weather lore, ‘evening red, and 
morning grey, two sure signs of one 
fine day.’ One cannot end without 
referring to the Latin tag, used 
for remembering syllogisms in 
logic, beginning ’ Barbara celarent ’ 
fJevons), or to the popular devices 
such as tying a knot in a hand- 
kerchief. No sy^stem of M. has at- 
tained success, unless perhaps in the 
case of the laborious inventor. One 
may make temporary use of some 
device, but to carry a system In the 
head is to double the burden. For 
history of the subject, see Von Aretin, 
Syslem, Anleilung z. Theorteund Prax. 
dee Mnemonik, 1810. 

Mnemosyne, the Greek goddess of 
memory, the daughter of Heaven and 
Earth (CceJtis and Terra) and the 
mother of the Nine Muses by Zeus. 

Moa, a native name for members of 
the extinct genus (Dinomis) ot 
flightless birds ot New Zealand. D. 
ffiganteus stood from 10 to 12 ft. 
high and had its legs enormously de- 
veloped and was probably capable ot 
running at great speed ; the head 
was very small. Otlier species in- 
cluded D. struthioides, about the size 
of an average ostrich, and D. didi- 
formis. which was only about 4 ft. 
tall. They apparently existed in con- 
siderable numbers, and their com- 
plete extinction is believed to Iiave 
been of veiy recent date. The genus 
was closely related to the genus 
JEpgoniUs, of which huge remains 
are found in Madagascar. 

Moab, a territory to the S. of Israel, 
occupying the high plateau to the 
E. of the Dead Sea. 

Moabites, the inliabitants of the 
state of Moab, once a powerful 
enemy of the kingdom ot Israel. The 
M. were closely connected with the 
Hebrews, and the Moabite language 
is a dialect of the northern tongue. 
Some account of the history of Moab 
is given in the biblical narrative 
fExodus, Numbers, etc.). In the 
reign of David, Jloab became subject 
to Israel. The Jloabitc deity was 
Chemosh. 

Mo.abito Stone, one ot the most im- 
' porlant monuments of Semitic antl- 
fliiily. tvas erected by Slesha, King of 
Moab, about the middle ot the 9th 


century B.c., to commemorate Ida 
successes against the Israelites. The 
upper portion of it was discovered in 
1868 by F. A. Klein at Dibon, and 
since that date suffleient has beeu 
recovered to make a reconstruction 
possible. For a trtinslation of this. 
see ‘ Moab,’ Hastings’ Diclionarg of 
the Bible. 

Moallakat, a collection of seven 
Arabic poems, so called, according to 
popular tradition, because they were 
• suspended ’ by the Arabs in the 
Kaaba at Mecca. Sec Theodor 
Noldeke’s article in the Enci/clopadia 
Britannica, and an English verse 
translation by W. S. Blunt (1904). 

Moawiya (661-680), see Capiph. 

Moberly, a city of Missouri, U.S.A.. 
in Randolph co., 59 m. N.W. ot 
Jefferson City. There are Imnher and 
flour mills and foundries. Pop. 
(1910) 10,923. 

Mobile, a city and port, co. seat ot 
Mobile co., Alabama. U.S.A., on 
Mobile Bay. Since 1908 sliips draw- 
ing 24 ft. bave been able to go np 
beyond the city, and this accounts 
for the large marltimetrade. Bananas, 
sisal grass, coffee, and manganese 
ores etc., are the staple imports, 
whilst raw cotton, timber, lumber, 
cereals, cattle, and oil are freely 
exported. Pop. (1910) 61,621. . 

Mobilier, Credit, see Cnffort 
MOBiLiiai. 

Mobilisation, the setting In motion 
of the standing army. It consists in 
carrying out all the necessary arrange- 
ments for putting tho army on a 
war footing. As rapidity in striking 
the first blow may be of vitnl im- 
portance, a complete soheme of M 
is ready prepared ; all orders 
wan-ants, stores, etc., are kepi 
ready for immediate issue, so tlinl 
the mere order to mobilise is sufficient 
Each unit Is inspected fully, and tin 
numbers of reservists required ‘ called 
up.’ IVhilo these are assembling at 
the regimental depOt, or otlicj 
assigned place, outfit and equipment 
for war are drawn from stores. Itc- 
servists are then equipped and join 
their unit. M. should be as rajiid mi 
possible and not occupy a week. 1 o 
facilitate rapidity, private firms nrc 
under contract for transjiort ana 
rapid supply of food, clotliing. etc., 
an important matter being the supply 
of horses. In addition, railway 
facilities and shipping nccommoihi- 
tion, previously arranged in the 
scheme, are secured. IVliilo the 
army about to take tho field Is tli'u 
being prepared, men and corps are 
called into exlstenco to fill the 
vacancies duo to their depart urn | 
recruiting is pushed fonvnril, anii 
training carried out for future con- 
tinuous supply for active scrvlcv. 
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Orders and contracts are issued for 
supplementary stores. Special atten- 
tion is paid to medical stores and the 
equipment of hospitals. 

Moccasin, the shoe of the N. 
American Indian. Originally, an in- 
genious covering for the foot made 
all in one piece of nntanned skin. 
Its advantage for the hunter or scout 
is obvious. The form and style 
differed ^uth different tribes and in- 
dividual fancy ; it has given place 
lainxely to similar articles made in 
leather and in several pieces. 

Moccasin Snake (Ancisirodon con- 
iortrix'), or Copper Head, a poisonous 
brown snake, with black and brown 
markings, growing to about 3 ft. in 
length. It is found in N. America, 
where it inhabits marshy districts, 
feeding on otlier reptiles, birds, and 
small mammals. 

Mocha, or Mokha, a fort, seaport 
and tn., the former cap. of Yemen, 
Arabia, on the Red Sea, 55 m. N.W. 
of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. It 
was formerly important for its trade 
in coffee, most of which now passes 
through Hodeida. Pop. 5000. 

Mocha, or Mecca. Stones, are agates 
of which the colours are due to 
visible impurities. The M. stones or 
moss agates are filled \rith hro^vn 
moss-like or dendritic markings dis- 
tributed throughout the mass. They 
are obtained chiefly in Arabia, and 
are used as brooch stones. 

Mock Heroic Poetry. From very 
early times burlesque has been a 
popular form of hterature. The 
Bairachomyomachia was even attri- 
buted to Homer himself, and many 
ancient authors beside Aristophanes 
delighted in handling trivial themes 
with mock solemnity. Among the 
moderns, the absurdities of mediaeval 
romanticists provoked in retort 
Don Quixote in prose, and in verse 
Duloi's JMorgante Magfftore (1481), 
and Folando’s Orlandino (1526), be- 
side other burlesques. Among the 
best mock-heroics in English are ; 
Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, Butler’s Hudi- 
oras. Pope's Rape of the Lock; the 
Rc^tearsal and Critic also contain 
good specimens. 

Mocking-bird, the popular name of 
a number of birds, v/ith exceptional 
powers of mimicry, but particiUarly 
of Mimus polyglottuSy an American 
bird, allied to the thrushes, which it 
resembles. It imitates a great 
variety of bird songs. 

Mock Orange, or Philadelphus 
corouariuSy a hardy shrub (order 
Saxifragacete) with large creamy- 
white flowers, possessing a fragrance 
rather like that of orimge blossoms. 

Mock Suns and Moons, or Parhelia 
and Paraselence, a development of 
halos of the sun andmoonrespeotively. 


Added luminous circles, conoentric, 
tangent, and intersecting are seen, 
some complete, others represented 
by arcs only ; they often have stoaight 
tines or bands of light, sometimes 
forming a cross. They are very 
varied and often fantastic, FoV 
theory, see Halo. 

Mocorito, a tn. in Sinaloa state, 
60 m. N.N.W, of CuUcan. Pop. 
10 . 000 . 

Moctezuma, a tn. in the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, 100 m. N.E. of 
Hermosillo. Pop. 9000. 

Mod, a Gaelic word said to be de- 
rived from the Norse, and equivalent 
to the A.-S. 77iooi (as moof-hill, a 
place of mee’ ing). It was in old times 
specially connected %vith the holding 
of justiciary courts. The name has 
been revived by an association called 
An Conimun Gaiiihealach, formed 
about twenty years ago to promote 
the study of the Gaelic language, 
literature, and music. A M., similar 
to the Welsh Eisteddfod, is held 
every autumn at some place in Scot- 
land, and prizes are awarded for 
Gaelic composii ions, both literary 
and musical, recitation, singing, and 
plajung. Highlanders are keen on the 
preservation of their language and 
traditions. They have the great ad- 
vantage of possessing the Bible in 
Gaelic; also several publications are 
issued wholly or partly in that ian- 
guage,lncluding An Deo Graine (* The 
Sunbeam'); a Gatholic ma^zine, 
Gttih na Bliadna (* Voice of the Year*) ; 
and a weekly paper called the Alba. 

Modder Hiver, a 1. b. trib. of the 
Vaal, Orange Free State, S. Africa. 
It is 186 m. long, and flows into the 
Vaal some 30 m. above that river's 
confluence with the Orange R. 

Mode, In music, the grouping of 
intervals within the space of an 
octave, and is known also as ootave 
scale, or specie. Various Ms. are in 
use in different parts of the world ; 
e.g, Hindu music divides an ootave 
into seven intervals, or twenty-two 
part-intervals ; and Mohammedan 
music divides an octave into seven- 
teen part-intervals, from which it 
derives nearly twenty different IMs. 
of seven primary intervals, which 
differ according to the relative posi- 
tion of the short steps. The Ms, 
familiar to Western civiliBation are 
derived from the Greek and ecclesi- 
astio diatonic Ms. (see Harmony) ; 
they are therefore known as diatonic, 
respectively major and minor, and 
are in theory the most correct (see 
Harmonics). In the major diatonic 
M., the octave has its semitone-inter- 
vals between the third and fourth, 
and between the seventh and eighth ; 
the other intervals being whole tones ; 
in the minor, the semitone-intervals 
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are beUveen the second and third, and 
between the fifth and sixth. ' Some 
modem composers, chiefly French 
and Russian, use a ‘ tonal ’ mode, 
consisting of six whole tones. 

Modelling, the art of makinfr repre- 
'sentations of things in wax, clay, 
stone, cardboard, etc, more particu- 
larly applied to the making of a 
sculptor’s model. This is the original 
design from which the actual sculp- 
ture is made. Potter’s clay, mixed 
with finely powdered sandstone to 
make, it work ea,si]y, is the material 
used. Models of various kinds are 
used for an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, educational not less than art- 
istic. Medalists make use of a model 
from which the head or figure is cut 
in 1 he die. These models are modelled 
In wax on a piece of slate. 

Models, Architectural, reproduc- 
tions on a small scale of the whole or 
part of a projected building, showing 
its final form. They are valuable as 
conveying a clearer idea to an inex- 
perienced person than any number of 
drawings would do. They are also 
useful in particularly complicated 
buildings to show the workmen con- 
cerned exactly how certain things 
must be done. 

Modena : 1. (Ancient Jlftiiina.) A 
prov. of Italy, in Emilia. Area 1002 
.sq. m. Pop. (2911/ .153,051. 3. The 
cap. of the above, situated between 
the Panaro and Secohia, 23 m. N.W. 
of Bologna. The chief objects of in- 
terest are tho Romanesque cathedral 
of St. Geminianus, dating back to the 
nth century; the ducal palace; the 
Albcrgo Arti, with its priceless library, 
the Biblioteca Estense, and picture 
gallery, including works of many of 
the great Italian masters; and the 
university, founded in 1078. 'The 
chief manufs. are silk, hats, glass, and 
leather. From 1288 the town was 
under the rule of the family of Este. 
Its dukes were expelled in 1860, when 
Itfodena was incorporated in tho king- 
dom of Italy. Pop. (com.) 70,023. 

Modona(or Mutina), Tommaso Bari- 
sini da, also known as Tommaso da 
Rabisino (fl. 14th century), apamterof 
Modena. Nothing is known of his life, 
nis chief works are a ‘ Madonna ’ in 
tho chapel of tho Castle at Karlstcln ; 
another in tho gallery at Modena ; 
and a ■ Madonna with Saints ’ in the 
Belvedere, Vienna. 

Modestinus, Horennius, a famous 
Roman jurist, a pupil of Ulpian, and 
one of the councillors of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus (e. 240). In the 
Digests of the Justinian Code he is 
classed as one of the highest legal 
authorities, and a largo number of his 
dicta are cited. 

Modioa, a tn. of Sicily, 32 m. 
W.S.W. of STTacu.se. Oil, wine, and 


grain are tho chief products. Pop. 
50,000. 

Modillion, tn architecture, a French 
word of Latin derivation, signifvine 
the large oblong projections bea'rine 
a leaf or BoroU on their under .side 
which are arranged beneath tho cor- 
nice in Corinthian entablature. A 
fine example is found in the Chorogic 
monument of Lyelcrates, Athens. 

Modjeska, Helena (1844-1909), a 
Polish actress, was the daughter of a 
musician, Mchael Opido. She first 
made a reputation for herself in (Jra- 
cow, and afterwards in Warsaw whore 
she played leading rOles from 1868-76. 
In the latter year she sailed for Cali- 
fornia fvith her second husband, 
Count Chlapowskl. Their attempt to 
live on a ranch failed, and Madame 
M. returned to the stage, making a 
sensation at San Francisco with 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. She was famous 
for her highly emotional interoreta- 
tions of Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, 
Beatrice, and other Shakespearian 
heroines, and acted also in the plays of 
de Musset, Sardou, Dumas, andSohiller. 

Modoos, a N. American tribe of a 
warlike and aggressive nature, for- 
merly dwelling on the extreme N.E. 
frontier of California. Originally they 
formed one tribe with their northern 
neighbours, the Klamath, and on 
seceding from this tribe, established 
themselves on Lost R. Most of them 
perished In tho revolt of 1873, and 
some of the survivors were trans- 
ported to tho Nuapaw reservation in 
Indian territory, though a few, num- 
bering about 225, wore returned to 
the Klamath reservation, Oregon. 

Modulation, in music, signifies a 
change of tonality or key, and is in 
one of three classes, ‘ diatonic 
(natural), ’ chromatic,’ or ‘ cnliav- 
monio ’ (both artificial). On an ordin- 
arj- keyboard instrument, M.s. mr 
effected only by moans of ‘ temperu- 
ment ’ (g.v.), or approximation "t 
tones in tuning. Tho term is also used 
to express graduation as regard* 
quantity of Bound. 

Modulus, in physics, a constant 
quantity depending on tho proper; 
ties of matter, trhen these properties 
are expressed by means of malhe: 
matical equations. The ehiof moduli 
occur in questions of elasticity. Ton* 
when an elastic string Is streteben 
Ilooke’s law states that the etrom 
produced is proportional to tho ex; 
tending force. Now It a constant k l- 
Introduced which converts thts stiue* 
meut into an equality, /; is caHe<‘ a 
modnius of elasticity. Exprc«.*ed 
Rymholicnlly, it T=cxtonding 
in 11)B. per square inch, Z=the noniiuj 
length of tho string, and fi=extendcd 

length, then T=t Clearly tben. 
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if l‘=2I then T=fc, thus k is equal to as properly helonsing to a distinct 
the tension in the string when ex- order, and other ungulates. The ap- 
tended to twice its normal length; patent absence of the link for some 
k in this case of simple extension is time puzzled paleontologists. With- 
called Tounf/’s modulus. Ahodyeub- out the intermediate links, too, the 
jected to a force may be altered in relationship of the M. to existinir 
shape or in size, or may be altered in elephants would hardly be realiseOT 
both shape and size. ^Vhen the force There was no lengthening of the chin, 
merely produces a change in volume and the muzzle may be assumed to 
the equation stress = A; x strain is still have been of normal proportions. The 
true, and in this case h is called the six pairs of cheek teeth were all in use 
modulus of bulk. If the force, or stress at once, and the series of teeth in the 
as it is most frequently called, pro- front was comparatively full. The 
duces a change of shape, then h is second pair of incisors In each jaw 
called the modulus of riffiditu- The exhibit an enlargement wluch is oh- 
tenn modulus has some significance viously a stage from which the four 
in mathematics. In the theory and tusked Mastodons (Tetrabelodon), 
practice of logarithms it is the number with a snout-like muzzle instead of a 
by which the logarithm of a number trunk, evolved. 

to a given base is multiplied in order Moero, or Mweru, Lake, 76 m. long 
to convert it into its logarithm and 25 m. broad, was discovered bj' 
different base. The symbol 1^/16) David Livingstone in 1^07, and 
means and shows the value of Sharpe further explored it in 1890; 
the magnitude nithout regard to sign, it lies 90 in. S.W. of Lake Tan- 
This symbol is termed modulus. ganyika in Central Africa. 

Modum, a tn. in Korway, 25 m. W. Mcssia, an ancient Roman prov. 
ofChristiania,withcobaltmines. Pop. occupjnng the territory S. of the 
9000. Danube, and corresponding to Bul- 

~ T — garia and Servia. It was first in- 
a V \Ioe habited by Thracians, then br Celts. 

e« ‘ • 3 ant and was conquered by the liomans 

pt , at m 29 B.c.^ The Emperor Domitian 

Christiania, and became a clergyman mvided it into two provinces, Mcesia 
in 1853. He ultimately was appointed Superior and Mcesia Inferior, 
bishop of Christiaosand (1875), where Moeso;<Soths, the nanie given to 
he died. Moe’s first publication was certam Goths who settled in Lower 
Samlinc '•* iifoesia, at the mouth of the Danube, 

Norikt . of in the 3rd and 6th centm'ics. Thev 

folk -son , er, were converted to Christianity by 

in collaboration with Asbjbrnsen, XJlfilas, who translated the Bible for 
ho published Norwegian folk-tales, them. 

Korske Fdlke Eventur, As a poet, Moe Moffat, police burgh, burgh of 
is best kno^vn by his At Haenge paa barony (1635), and par. of Dumfries- 
Juleiraet. His Samlede S/crifla' ap- sliire, Scotland, on the Annan, 20 m. 
peared in 2 vols, (1877). N.E. of Dumfries. It is noted as a 

Moehringia, a genus of perennial health resort. Pop. (1911) 2702. 
plants (order Caryophyllacese) now Moffat, Robert (1795-1883), one of 
incorporated in the genus Arenaria. the pioneers of missionary work in 
Moelan, a com., Finistere dept., Africa, and father-in-law of David 
France, 7 m. S.W. of Quimpele. Pop. Liringstoue, was a native of Had- 
6320. diugtonshire. In 1814 he offered his 

Moen, a small chalk island, off services to the London Missionary 
Zealand Is., Denmark, 20 m. long. Society, and in 1816 he was sent out 
with an area of 86 sq. m. Its cliief to S. Afi'ica, where he worked with 
tomi i.s Stege. Pop. 14,000. great success in Namaqua Land, con- 

Moerberke, a tn. in the prov, of B. verting the chief, Afrikaner. After- 
Flanders, Belgium, 12 m. N.E. of wards, having married (1819). fie and 
Ghent. Pop. 6000. his wife spent nearly fifty years 

Moeris Lake, 35 m. long and m. mainly among the Oriquas and 
broad, situated in the prov. of Fayffm, Bechuanas. His Missionari/ Lahours 
Central Egypt. It is now known as and Scenes in South Africa is a most 
Birket-el-iCavun. interesting book. He died near 

Moeritherium, an extinct animal Tunbridge Wells, 
found in the ^liddle Eocene beds of Mofussil, an Indian namefor certain 
Egypt, not lai'ger than a tapir, and Bengalese districts having their own 

undoubtedly the earlie ' ’* justice), from which 

covered of the probosc ■ ' >peal to the higher 

mammals. This, with 

discovered in Egypt, affords a luostl Mogador, or Suera, the chiof seaport 
important link between existing ele- lot Morocco on the Atlantic, and next 
pbants.w'liich some authorities regard 'in importance to the city of Morocco. 
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Its exports inclode mims. wool, olive 
oil, and sldns. Pop. 24,000. 

Mogrila, Peter (c. 1596 -1647), a 
Russian prelate, belonsing to a Wal- 
lachian family of rank. He was a 
metropolitan of Kiev from 1632 until 
his death. He drew up a Catechism 
(1645), and the famous Confession of\ 
Faith of the Orthodor Creek Chureh in 
the East (1643), accepted by the synod 
of .Tenisalem in 1672. 

Mogilev, or Mohilev: 1. A gov. of 
European Russia, in the dlv. of W. 
Russia, bounded N. by Vitebsk, E. 
and S. by Smolensk and Tchernigov, 
and W. by Minsk. The chief river is 
the Bnleper, which enters M. In the 
N.E., runs W. as far as Orscha, and 
then flows S. to its junction witli the 
Beresina. The principal occupations 
are agriculture and cattle breeding. 
Com, rye, barley, and oats are grown. 
The chief towns are Mogilev, Chausy, 
Orscha, etc. Area 18,700 so. m. Pop. 
2,214,900. 2. The cap. of the above 

f ev., stands on the Dnieper, 120 ra. 

.W. of Smolensk. It has a cathe- 
dral founded in 1780. There are 
tanneries and ironware factories. 
Pop. 53.000. 

Mogliano, a com. in the prov. of 
Treviso, Italy, 7 m. S. of the tn. of 
Treviso. Pop. 7600. 

Mogok, the chief vil. of the Ruby 
Mines diet. In Upfjor Burma, 70 m. 
N.N.E. of Mandalay. Pop. 8()00. 

Moguer, an old Moorish city and 
port in the prov. of Huelva, Spain, 
on the Rio Tinto. Brandy and wine 
are produced. Pop. 8500. 

Mogul, Moghal, or Mughal, the 
Arabic and Persian forms of Jlongol, 
is usually applied to the Moham- 
medan empire in India, formded by 
Bal)er, a descendant of Tamerlane, in 
1520. The emperors of Delhi were 
usually styled ‘ the Great Moguls.’ 
Their rule came to an end after the 
Indian Mutiny in 1858, tlie last of the 
line dying in Imprisonment at Ran- 
goon in 1862. 

Mohacs, a tn. in the prov. of 
Baranya, Hungary, on the Danube, 
25 m. E.S.E. of Funf Klrohen. Pop. 
16,000. 

Mohair, see 'Wool. 

Mohammed, or Mahomet (properly 
Muhammad, ‘ the praised ’ or ‘ the 
de-sired ’), also Mohammad (c. 571- 
632 ; 12 Eahia, A.n. 11). the founder 
of Mohammedanism, or the faith of 
Islam. Ho named his religious 
system Islam or Ilanif, apparently 
‘ devoted.’ His father, Abdallah, 
came of good Arab stock, and was a 
member of the tribe of Korclsh. 
M. was n posthumous child, and his 
mother only lived till his seventh 
year; on her death his grandfather, 
Abd-al-Mutinlib, took charge of him. 
and on his death at the end of only 


one year, he was adopted by his 
uncle, Abu Tallb. The child was an 
epileptic, and was of a melancholy, 
thoughtful disposition. Jlost of his 
early life was pas.scd in tending 
flocks of sheep and herds of camels : 
he had little or no education, and 
os a lad could neither uTito nor read. 
His grandfather had been a man of 
considerable standing, and had taken 
charge of the Temple and the Holy 
WeU In Mecca, so that the boy must 
have seen and known many pilgrims 
and holy people. His uncle tvas a 
poor man, and until twenty-.slx years 
of age M. worked hard for his living 
like any other young Arab. In his 
261 h year a wealthy widow, named 
Khadfla, fell in love with him and 
married him ; she was flfteon yetirs 
older than M., and appears to have 
been a woman of great good sense 
and patience, with a heart-whole 
belief in her young husband that 
materially helped him in his sub- 
sequent career. As a young man 
he naturally worshipped at the 
Kaaba, the CTcat sanctuary of 
Mecca, originally a local sanctuary 
of the Koreish tribe. The Knaha 
contained the image of Hobal, their 
tribal god, also several other deities 
belonging to other tribes, and more 
sacred than aU, it held the famous 
‘ black stone ’ of Jlccca (g.c.), 6 to 
7 in. square, built into the walls of 
the Kaaba, traditionally hold to be 
a stone from Paradise brought doivn 
by the angel Gabriel. M.’s fii^t 
battle took place when he was quite 
a young man, in a blood-fcnd between 
bis tribe and the tribe of Hawnzin, 
in which he did not distinguish hiin- 
seif or show any of his later military 
spirit. After his marriage with 
Khadija ho seems to have been a 
partner in a prodiice-slOT. During 
his 35th year the Kaaba was 
wrecked by a great storm, ho 
person could be found who would 
veniure to replace the sacred stone 
tn the wrecked shrine, and it was 
finaliy decided that the first man 
who entered the court by chance 
should bo the chosen one. To JI. 
fell the honotm. All his life the 
prophet had been interested n 
theology, and he had been slowly 
forming his new belief in one GoiU 
but n-s yet ho had not proclaimed 
himself a prophet. His first reve- 
lations came to Iiim In a cave in 
Mount Hira, where he had retired 
with his wife for meditation. Hero 
he appears to have had visions nnrt 
rcliglou.s ecstasies. Khadija. at first 
alarmed about his health. Inter, 
when he declared the angel Gabnel 
had appeared and spoken with nun, 
at once believed him to bo a prophet. 
Ho now put his new doctrine into the 
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famous form\ila, * There is no God bub ceremonial Trashing, pra^ung five 
God, and Mohammed is the apostle of times a day with the face turned 
God.* For the first few years his towards Mecca, abstinence from the 
faithful wife, his friend Ahu Bekr, drinking of wine, and the abolition 
and his adopted slave Zaid, worked of inf anticide. Prayers were formerly 
in secret, converting only a few. directed to Jerusalem, imtil the 
Meanwhile the revelations became prophet fotmd that no compromise 
more frequent, and during his trances could be made with the Jews. He 
he uttered messages which were also established the call to prayers, 
carefully remembered and written maecsin, and Friday as the sacred day 
down. They varied in subject, from of the week. He enforced the ' fast 
history and magic to reugious of Hamadan,* a period when no food 
teaching, and formed the beginning may be eaten from sunrise to sunset, 
of the Koran (< 7 . 17 . ). His friends The prophet next began his series 
were aw’are that as a boy he was sub- of campaigns, the first successfully 
jecttofits,buttheyhelieved theselater directed against the Meccan cara- 
seizures to he inspirations from God. vans. The second resulted in the vic- 
His attitude to Jews and Christians tory of Badr(629 a.d.). The prophet's 
at this period was friendly and con- pliandering expeditions added great 
ciliatory. The first religious meet- wealth to Medina, while his army 
ings were held on Mount Safa, where rapidly grew strong, and in a.h. S 
M. boldly proclaimed himself to be (630 a.p.) he marched on Mecca with 
.the prophet of Arabia. From here i0,000 well-disciplined men, easily 
he preached his doctrine to the conquering the most sacred city of 
people of Mecca, denouncing idolatry, Arabia. The next year the great 
preaching heaven and hell, and pilgrimage was managed by the 
declaring AUah to be the only God. Moslems, and very quickly Mecca 
His followers were named J^Iuslim itself was a Moslem town. M. no 
(Moslems), which, as apparently longer showed mercy ; all un- 
meaning * traitor,* * surrenderers,* believers were to be slain, his soldiers 
remains difficult to understand, became fierce religious zealots, w'ho 
The fury of the tribe of Koreish, who died cheerfully for the faith and the 
had charge of the holy shrine, merely promise of Paradise held out by the 
added energy and fervour to his prophet. The conquest of Mecca 
preachings, and he threatened the brought thousands of converts to 
non-believers with aw^ tortures in the white standard of the prophet, 
hell, and petrified Mecca with his and in one year his army grew from 
furious eloquence. He established 10,000 to 30,000 men. The sub- 
himself In the house of a rich con- Jugation of Arabia was assured, 
vert in the centre of the town. The last years of M.'s life were 
and held frequent meetings. The spent in a succession of victories, 
Moslems now began to be cruelly especially that of the * Day of 
persecuted by the Meccans, and the Houain * against a confederacy of 
prophet was blockaded in his own tribes. He died of some fever at 
house, for though persons might be the age of 63 or 65. His beloved 
starved to death, no blood must be wife Ayesha -was with him, and he 
shed In the sacred city. After a W'as buried on the spot where he 
revelation that the goddesses of died in Medina. The traditional 
Mecca existed as well as Allah, the appearance of M. seems to have 
siege was raised, but once free M. been that of a middle-sized, heavily- 
asserted that the revelation came built man with a large head and 
from the Devil, and the ri'ouble was big thick hands and feet, with 
renew'ed. Khadija died about this long hair and dense beard ; his 
time, and also Abu Talib, and his eyes were said to be tinged with red. 
strongest influence for good and his He left no son to succeed him. 
protectors wrere thus removed. The After his death the sayings of his 
prophet was forced to flee from the revelations were collected, and being 
wTatb of the Meccans to Yatbrib, bound together formed the Koran, 
afterwards called Medina. This is These sayings were scratched on 
the IJijra (Hegira), Sept. 22, 622 bones, wTxttcn on palm leaves, and 
A.D,, from which Moslem chronology some on parchment, and there could 
dates as a.h. 1. M. bound his at the time be no proof that some 
followers to himself by the strongest were not spurious. ISI. had given his 
ties, and caused both helpers and world a new religion, and a new code 
followers to intermarry. He con- of laws, many of whicli ho was the 
tracted several marriages himself, firet to violate, though ahvays 
one wife being Ayesha, aged 9, the excused by a special revelation. For 
infant daughter of Ahu Bekr. the effect of his teaching and it& 

The first Mohammedan mosque far-reaching influence, see ^Iohaai- 
was built at Medina, and an arranged medanism, and for the succession 
code of laws established, dealing with after his death see Oai.iphate ; sec 
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also Shutes and Sunnites. AtUJi- to Slecca, and perhaps once to 
oritics : A. Sprcnger, Das Leben und Medina ; fourth, the of alius 

die Lehre dcs Mohammad, 1861-65 ; for the support of the faithful poor. 
Sir "W. Muir, Life of Mahomet^ 1856- Women are not compelled strictlv 
<51 (1 vols., and abridpment, I voL); to observe these laws; those who 
D. S. Margoliouth, Mo/iammcd and f/tc can are naturally expected to fulfil 
Bise of Islam, 1906 ; Syed Ameer their duty, but fasts and piijjrima'rc^ 
Ali, 7"he Spirit of Islam, 1896. are not asked of them unless hcaltli 

Mohammed II. (1430-81), Sultan of and circumstances make it possible. 
Turkey, called * the Conqueror,* sue- Women pray in the mosques apart 
ceededhisfathcr, AmurathII.,ml451. from the men, closely veiled ns the 
Taking Constantinople in 1453, he Mohammedan law compels, but thev 
next fortified the Dardanelles, con- may not lead the prayer, nor is it 
quered Greece and most of the Balkan considered desirable that they should 
territories, while at sea he became the often offer public prayer. * Beside 
terror of Southern Europe. He died the Koran three other books contain 
in an expedition against Persia. foundations of the faith of Islam. 

Mohammed V. (b. 1844), the 2^hc Siinnat, or traditional law, The 

present Sultan of Turkey. \^en the Jjma, and The Kias. These four 
Turkish Revolution occurred in 1909 comprise the whole religion of the 
at the instigation of the * Young Moslem. The fact of the prophet 
Turks * committee, the army under being in possession of I^Iccca, tbe 
Shevket Pasha (assassinated 1923) Arabian sanctuary, and the promise 
look possession of Constantinople, of a paradise wliich fulfilled all the 
deposed and exiled the Sultan Abdul material desires of the M*ab, aided 
Hamid, and replaced him by his largely to increase the mass of con- 
brotlier, Mohammed Reshid, verts. The prophet left no son, and 

Mohammedanism, thefaithofislam, after his death Abu Belcr succeeded 
the religion preached by the propliet as caliph (successor), or religious 
Mohammed. The sacred book of head, of the IMohammednn empire, 
the faith is the Koran, compiled Each succeeding calipli was to be a 
after the death of the prophet, who, direct lineal descendant of the 
as far as we know, ^^TOte nothing prophet (see Caliph). In 054 the 
himself. The original creed was third caliph was murdered, und .^li. 
founded on ^tohamraed’s belief in the cousin of Mohammed, and husband of 
OD& God, a Joying Pathor wJio tuJos .• Pntijna, tbe p!'ophct*s 
the universe ^vith mercy; later, j succeeded as religious head of the 
God was transformed into a hard . i empire. This was the beginning of 
unforgiving despot who demanded the two great factions in tlie Moslem 
the eternal destruction of all uu- church, namely the Suiihites and 
believers. The creed Is simple, the Shiites ; the former refused 
‘ There is no God but God, and the belief of di\inc succession, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God.* the latter regarded the first callplis 
However vilo be a Mohammedan he as usurpers, and Ali as tlic divim* 
cun be saved, and however excellent leader. AJi was murdered ; Ilnsnu. 
may be an unbeliever he must be his son, took his place and ""i'" 
damned for ever. The teaching of uoisoned by his wife, then il«<;dn. 
the faith about women is a grave Ids youngest brother, succeoded liim. 
^^Tong in so great a faith ; it destroys aud ho was slain at Kei lieJa and 
at once the sanctity of marriage and buried there ; the place lias .^Ince 
of motherhood and the purity of the become a second Mecca to tin* 
man’? home. Mohammedlifted Arabia Shiites. Only ouo of Ilosain ^ 
from its ignorant worship of degraded children surnvod the massiiere, 
gods, and he enforced strict laws of named Zayn-cl-Abidin, and thiougb 
prayer, abstinence from wine, fasting, him tlie Orthodox ^Inssulnian Churcb 
aud cleanliness. The Koran cm- claims tlio divine succession. Tbe 
braces the whole teaching of Islam ; Shiites flourish chiefly ih roi>ia. 
tlie four principal laws regarding TJie Sunnites and the Sliiitos arc 
the individual are: first, worship, often opposed to one another, both 
i.c, prayers to Allah five times a day, in points of law and in the s.inctitv 
preferably in a mosque, but other- of their leaders. At the death of 
wise with the face turned to Mecca ; the jirophct, the 2\lohnmmednn eni' 
secondly, fasting during the month pirc consisted of Arabia only, but 
of Ramadan from sunrise to sunset, close on a hundred years arteiavaru.*' 
including abstinence from smoking tho faithful ruled from the Indus to 
as well as food and drink (this iiioiitii the PsTciice.s, compelling all sub' 
may occur at any season of the ycai, Jects to accept the faith or die. The 
as the ceremonial j’car dcpendls on grandfather of Charlemagne finally 
twelve lunations unconnected with drove them from France {7:i‘i \.n.)- 
the seasons); tliirdly, pilgrimage, to Egypt- and Moslem .\s!a unit<‘d nnu 
travel once at least during a lifetime placed their capital at Bagdad. 
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The Turks (Asiatic people from 
Turkestan) formed the bodyguard 
of the caliphs of Bagdad, and 
becoming stronger than their leaders, 
conquered Asia Minor in 1*299 ; it 
was then the title of sultan (‘ vic- 
torious *) became used. The Turks 
invaded Europe, 1355, and seized 
Constantinople, which has remained 
their capital until to-day. Through 
the 11th and 12th centimes the 
Mohammedans gradually spread into 
India and crossed the Punjab into 
the Deccan, where the prophet’s 
creed remains one of the principal 
faiths of tliat part of the country 
to-day. From this brief survey it 
can be seen how far and wide 
the teacliiug of the prophet has 
been carried ; it has borne its fierce 
followers to win empires, but lias uot 
taught them to govern tliem. The 
consensus of Western opinion is that 
the laws of this great faith militate 
against progress, and destroy the 
main road to real ciWlisation ; it 
recognises slavery, and degrades its 
mothers and daughters, but there is 
much simple truth and wonderful 
strength in the creed. 

Mohammera, Mohammerah, or 
Muhamrah, a tn. in the prov. Kiiuzis- 
tan, Persia, between the Euphrates 
(Shat-el-Arab) and Kanin rivs. It 
exports wheat, wool, horses, and 
opium. The town has increased In 
importance since the opening of the 
Kanin Canal in 1889. Pop. 10,000. 

Moharek, a tn. on a small island of 
the Bahrein group, a British posses- 
sion, Persian Gulf, off the N. coast 
of Samak Is. Pop. 25,000. 

Moharram, the first mouth of the 
Mohammedan year, which, consisting 
of twelve lunar months, only contains 
354 days, to wiiich, in what are called 
intercalary years, one moro is added. 
Thus their New Year’s Day falls con- 
tinually eleven days earlier than in 
the preceding year. 

Mohave, an American tribe of the 
Yuman linguist io stock. They inhabit 
both sides of the Lower aud Middle 
Colorado R., and number 4000. 

Mohave Desert, an elevated sandy 
plateau in San Bernardino co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

Mohawk, a trib. of the Hudson R. in 
New Y’ork, U.S.A. ; it rises in the co. 
of Oneida, and joins the Hudson a few 
miles above Troy. Length, 160 m. 

Mohawlw, a tribe of American 
Indians wliioh belonged to tlie Con- 
federacy of the Five Nations. Their 
territory reached from the St. Law- 
rence do^vn to the Oats Rills. After 
the War of Independence they re- 
moved to CJanada, where they were 
assigned a location on the Grand R, 
They number about 1600. 

Mohawks, or Mohocks, a lawless 
IX 


band w’ho infested London about 
1711 and 1712. Their practice was 
to parade the streets of London at 
night, and under cover of the dark- 
ness to commit many outrages upon 
harmless ciiizens. 

Mohicans (Wolf Indians), a branch 
of the Algomiuin stock, who origiu- 
ally inhabited the Hudson Valley, but 
were driven eastward by the Mo- 
hawks. They hided wit h t he colonists 
during the revolutionary war, and 
are now practically extinct. 

Mohl, Hugo von (1805-72), a 
Gorman botanist, brother of Julius 
von Mohl, was born at Stuttgart 
in Wurtemberg. He studied at 
Tubingen, where he became professor 
of botany (1835). Ills principal 
work Is Gnindzdge der An<itomie 
und Physiologic der Vegdablishen 
ZellCy 1851. 

Mohl, Julius von (1800-76), a 
German Orientalist, born at Stutt- 
gart in Wurtemberg. He was pro- 
fessor of Orientiil literature at 
Tubingen (1826-33), but lived in 
Parih, where he became professor of 
Persian at the College de Franco. 
He edited Firdausi’s Shdh Ndmeh 
(1838-68), and made a French trans- 
lation, published posthumously ; Le 
Lime des Fois trnduii el commenlt^ 
1876-78. His wife published some 
of his papers under the title Vinfjt- 
sept Ans d'Hisioire des Etudes 
Orientales (2 vols.). 1879-80. See 
airs. Simpson’s Letters arid Recollec- 
tions of Julius and Mary M.^ 1887. 

Mfihler, Johann Adam (1796-1838), 
a German Homan Catlioiic theo- 
logian, born at lugorsheim in Wiir- 
temberg. He received priest ’s orders 
in 1819, and began to leoiure on 
ecclesiastical law and history at 
Tubingen in 1823. Five years later 
he was* appointed professor ordinary 
of theology, and in 1835 he removed 
to the University of Munich. He 
is principally remembered as the 
author of SymboUk, His miscel- 
laneous works were edited by Dr. 
DoUinger (2 vois.), 1S39-40. See 
Life by Wdriier, 1866. 

Mohmand, a powerful Pathpn tribe 
inhabiting the wild mountainous dist. 
of the N.W. frontier prov. Ouce 
hostile, they are now busily engaged 
in trade in the Peshawar valley. 

Mohn, Henrik (b. 1834), a Nor- 
wegiau meteorologist, born at Bergen. 
Ho was educiited at Christiania Uni- 
versity, where he became director of 
the meteorological institute (1866). 
He was in command of a scientific 
expedition ini o the Norwegian Sea in 
1870-78, and a member of the Polar 
Commiss; ’ * ’ ' " ’ ’ ' 

nctlc and 
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of Scientific Results of the Norweirian 
North Polar Expedition of 1893-96 
(vol. vi.). 1905. 

Mohun, Charles, fifth Baron (c.l675- 
1712), son of the fourth Lord M. by 
Lady Philippa Annesley, daughter of 
the first Earl Anglesey, A notorious 
duellist of so violent a temperament 
that he was twice eharged with 
murder but was acquitted each time. 
His last duel was with the Duke of 
Hamilton over a quarrel regarding the 
estates bequeathed to the duke by 
Charles, second Earl of Maoelesfleld. 
Both combatants lost their lives, M. 
by the hand of his adversary and the 
duke by the treachery of M.'s second. 
General Macartney. Having no issue 
the barony expired ^vith his death. 
See Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies. 

Mohur (Persian miihr, seal, 
seal ring), a gold coin, originally 
Persian, used in India from the 16th 
century. It is now the official name 
of the chief gold coin of British India, 
weigliing ISO grs. troy, and contain- 
ing 165 grs. of pure gold. Its value 
is about 15 silver rupees (S7‘21, 
36'73 francs). Tim Bengal mohur 
is worth about 33s. (42’32 francs). 

Moidore, Moyodore, Moedor, or 
Lisbonine, a former gold coin of 
Portugal {moeda d’ottro, gold coin) 
worth 4800 reis ; current in England 
fn the early 18th century. Later it 
was the name used for 27s., its 
approximate value. 

Moir, David Macbeth (1798-1851), 
a Scottish physician and vvritcr. 
He early contributed to Constable’s 
and Blackwood's magazines, often 
under the pseudonjun of A (Delta). 
His works include, besides poems, 
the AutoMographv of Mansie l^auch, 
1828 (new ed., 1895), and Outlines of 
the Ancient History of il/e(Zicinc,lS31. 

Moiree, or Parcce, Greek names 
for the tlu-ee goddesses of Fate, 
represented by Hesiod as the 
daughters of Nox and Erebus. 
Clotho, the youngest, pre.sides over 
mortals at the moment of their 
birth. She is represented with a 
distaff in her hand, and is robed like 
Laohesis in variegated raiment. 
Lachesis is bespangled with stars, 
and always holds a spindle, to spin 
the thread of life and plot futurity. 
Atropos, the eldest and most inexor- 
able of all, is garbed in black, and 
is continually employed in cutting 
short the thread of man's existence, 
irrespective of age, quality, or sex. 
Some poets spoke of them ns all- 
powerful even over Zeus. 

Moir 6 (Fr. moirt, watered silk), 
now used exclusively to denote 
watered or clouded silk, though the 
actual process of calendering can bo 
applied to any material, whether 
woollen and silk stuffs or linen. For- 


merly the term was interchangeable 
with mohair, a lino watered dross 
material made from the white silky 
hair of the Angora goat (‘ mohair ’ from 
Arabic moukhayar). The calendering 
process, whatever the particular 
fabric used, consists in wetting and 
folding It in a particular manner and 
then subjecting it to hydraulio pres- 
sure of about 100 tons between 
cylinders or rollers. This removes 
the nap, makes the material smooth, 
even, and glossy, and imparts to it a 
beautiful and permanent wavy ap- 
pearance. 

Mols, a name given by the Anna- 
mites to the uncivilised peoples 
dwelling in the Indo-Chinese moun- 
tains. They are called ‘ Khds ’ by 
the Siamese and ’ Penongs ’ by the 
Cambodians. They are a very short 
race, gentle, and rather timid. They 
carry on agriculture by primitive 
methods, can work iron, and weave 
silk, cotton, and threads. 

Moisio, a riv. (250 m. long) in 
Saguenay co.. Quebec, Canada, runs 
S., entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
about 66' W. long. 

Moissac, a tn. in the depart, of 
Tam-ct-Garonne, France, on the 
Tarn, 15 m. W.N.W. of Montauban. 
Pop. 8200. 

Moissan, Henri (1852-1907), a 
Pronoh chemist, born at Paris. Ho 
became a doctor of soionoe in 1885, 
professor of toxicology at the Eoole 
do Pharmaoio in 1886, and professor 
at the Sorbonno in 1900. Ho is cele- 
brated for his valuable experiments 
with fluorine, being the first to 
isolate and Uquofy same. Ho also 
made some interesting experiments 

in diamonds, ' ' ' ' ■ 

facturing' the' . ■ 

wise simplifl . ' 

acetylene gas 
suicides, and 
tions include 

Reproduction du diamant; Carbure de 
Calcium ; Lc Four dlectriyue ; and 
articles on manganese, iron, chrome, 
etc. 

Moitte, Joan GuiUaumo (c. 1740- 
1810), a French sculptor. His statue 
of the • Saorlflcat cur ’ won his elec- 
tion to the AcadOmlo dcs Beaux- 
Arts (1783). Ho executed the fine 
bas-relief of. the front of the Pan- 
theon, ' La Franco entoureo dcs 
Verlus . . .,' a bas-relief for tlio 
Luxembourg vcstihuio, and a bronze 
equestrian statue of Bonaparte. See 
Quatrembro de Quincy’s ‘ Elogo ’ in 
the Moniteur, 1810. 

Moji, a seaport tn. of Japan, on 
Kiualilu Is., facing Shlmonosoki. Has 
coal mines. Pop. 55,682. 

Mojos, Mohos, or Moxos, a tribe of 
S. .\merlcan Indians who dwell about 
the Mnmorb and the upper reaches of 
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the Madeira R. in Northern Bolivia. 
They were once oannibalistio, poly- 
gamous, and indifferent to the 
sanctity both of child life and 
marriage. They number about 30,000. 

Mokaddasi, Shams ed - Din al 
(Mukaddasi, from Jerusalem) (6. 946 
A.D.), an Arab (Mohammedan) geo- 
grapher. He travelled widely, and 
wrote an account of various countries 
under Moslem rule. See ‘ Desorlptio 
Imperii Moslemloi ’ (De Goeje’s ed. 
in Bibl. Oeog. Arab., iii., 1877) ; 
Syria and Palestine (Le Strange’s ed., 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, iii., 
1886). See also Eremer, Kullurge- 
scMchle des Orients, ii., 1877 ; Le 
Strange, Palestine under Moslems, 
1890. 

Mokanna, Al (the veiled one), see 
Al-Hakim-ibn-Oi'To. 

Mokha, see Mocha. 

Mokpo, a treaty port near the S.W. 
extremity of Korea, opened in 1897. 

Moksha, a riv. of Russia, flowing 
through the govs, of Penza and 
Tambov, a 1. b. trib. of the Oka. 
Length 350 m. 

Mokshani, or Mokshansk, a tn. in 
the gov. of Penza, Central Russia, 
on the Mokslia R. It has rope, 
potash, and woollen industries. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mola, Giambattista (1620-61), a 

g alnter and etcher of Italian origin, 
om at Besancon. He excelled as a 
landscape painter, and had a bold and 
vigorous style. His etchings include : 

‘ Judith with the Head of Holofemes,’ 
'Atalanta,’ etc., and he painted ’A 
Landscape with the History of Hagar 
and Ishmael.* See Lanzi, History of 
Painting in Italy. 

Mola, Pierrefrancesco (c. 1620-66), 
an Italian painter, bom at Coldre, 
Italy. He studied under Francesco 
Albani at Rome, and then went to 
Venice for a time. He excelled 
chiefly as a landscape painter, but 
also painted several historical pic- 
tures. Among his masterpieces are : 

‘ St. John in the Desert,’ ‘ History of 
Joseph,’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ ‘ Dido,’ 

* Landscape with the Temptation of 
OJhrisfc ^ etc 

Mola di Bari, a seaport of Italy on 
the Adriatic, 12 m. S.E. of Bari. Its 
chief products are oil, &rain, and 
wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Mola di Gaeta, original name of 
Formia (g.r.). , , ^ 

Molasses, or Treacle, a by-product 
of sugar manufacture. Molasses from 
cane sugar is utilised as human food, 
molasses from beet sugar is bitter and 
unpleasantly flavoured, though much 
is used in Germany for mixmg with 
dry food for live stock as a substitute 
for roots. In France molasses is em- 
ployed in the production of alcohol, 
Molassians, see Epirus. 


Molbech, Christian (1783-1857), a 
Danish philologist, historian, and 
bibliographer, born at Sorb. He was 
professor of history and literature at 
the Copenhagen University (1823-43). 
He published the literary journal 
Athene (1814-17) and edited the 
Nordisk S^dskri/t (1840). His chief 
works are: Historic om DUhmarskevr 
Krigen, 1813 ; Kong Erik Plogpen- 
nings HistoriCt 1821 ; Dansk Ordftofif, 
1833 ; Dansk Dialekt-Lexikon, 1833- 
41 ; Danish Glossary^ 1857, 1866 ; 
Idea of a Scandinavian Union, 1857^ 
See Erslew, Forfaiter-Lexicon. 

Molbech, Christian Knud Frederik 
(1821-88), a Danish poet and play- 
wright, son of the preceding, bom at 
Copenhagen. His chief poems are : 
Digtninger, 1845 ; Fra Dandidemes 
Kar, 1873 ; and Efferladte Di^e, 
1888. Among his plays Ambrosius 
(1878) and Dante are the best. He 
also produced an excellent transla- 
tion of the Divina Commedia. 

Mold, a market tn. of Flintshire, 
Wales. 12 m. S.W. of CJhester, with 
limestone quarries and coal and lead 
mines near. 

Moldau, a riv. of Bohemia, Austria, 
rises in the Bbhmerwald Mts., flows 
past Prague, and after a course of 
270 ra.. joins the Elbe near Melnik. 

Moldavia, the N.E. portion of 
Roumania, formerly one of the 
Danubian principalities. See Rou- 

MAKZA. 

Mole, or Talpa enropcea, a common 
British burrowing mammal, about 
6 in. inlength, with a cylindrical body, 
long pointed muzzle, short tail, broad, 
powerful five-clawed fore limbs, and 
long, narrow hind limbs. The fur 
is soft and velvety, and normally 
greyish black, but frequently of other 
colours. Although one of the In- 
seotivora, the M.*s food is chiefly earth 
worms, but insects are eaten in large 
numbers, and recently collected evi- 
dence goes to show that a propor- 
tion of vegetation forms part of the 
dietary. Ms. are very voracious, and 
are unable to live more than a few 
hours without food. The nest, with 
its system of galleries and ap- 
proaches, is a wonderful work; it is 
made usually under banks or among 
the roots of trees. The M. hills are 
formed as the animal excavates, and 
on lawns and pastures they cause 
disfigurement and inconvenience, 
but the soil is always rich, for the 
avoids poor land where food 
is likely to he scarce. Ms. are usually 
caught by means of spring traps or 
by nooses fixed on bent twigs and 
placed in the runs. 

Mold, Mathieu (1584-1656), a noted 
French magistrate. He became 
attorney-general in 1614, and was 
appointed by Richelieu first president 
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of the Parlement (1641-53), becom- tlon of gases. It is la ohemistrv where 
ing keeper of the Great Sea) (1651). success has been most attained. 
His Mimoircs were published by the Analysis determines the elements of 
SociSi 6 de I’Histoire dc France (1855). which any substance is composod.and 
See Ffc by Mol6 (1809), De Barante wlilch must be present in the M. All 
(1859) ; De Pansoy, A'iope, 1775. JIs. are found to be similarly con- 
Mole, St. Nicholas, a coast tn. of stituted, and the proportions of elo- 
Haiti, on the N.W. peninsula, ments are generally easily deter- 
Columbus landed here in 1492. mined. Thus the chemical formula 

Moleoh, or Moloch, originally Melek for acetic acid is C~H,0., since the 
(king), was intentionally mis- hydrogen can be removed or replaced 
pointed in the Hebrew on the analogy in one, two, or three portions, in 
of ‘ Co.sheth ’ in order to discredit it. various reactions; similarly the oxy- 
The title is found widely spread gen in one or two ; and the carbon 
throughout the Semitic races as a divisible by two. The M., therefore, 
divine name, but In the O.T. it is is truly represented b.r the formula or 
especially connected with the religion some multiple of it. The chemist may 
of Ammon, e.p. 1 Kings sii. 7, ‘ the then proceed by actual weights, and 
abomination of the cliildren of Am - assign proportional molecular weights 
mon.’ The evidence, indeed, seems to to substances. These determinations 
show that Moleoh, or Mileoin (1 Kings depend on the law of Avogadro that 
xi. 5; 2Kingssxiii. 13, etc.), was the equal volumes of gases contain an 
special tribal god of the Ammonites, equal number of Jls., an hypothesis 
standing to them in the same relation steadily confirmed in the kinetic 
as did (jhemosh to the Moabites, The theory. The chemist adopts the 
particular rite connected mth his simple formula, or the sunplest raul- 
worship was the sacrifice of children tipie which allows his reactions. In a 
by fire, and it is certain that this prac- very large number of cases, the 
tice, though vigorously opposed by methods of physios corroborate the 
the prophets, was also introduced simple chemical formula. The volume 
into the worship of Jehovah during wliich 1. g. of a true gas of molecular 
the last period of the kingdom (Is. weight 1 would occupy under p mm. 
h"ii. 5; Jer. xis. 5). Solomon is said pressure of mercury and (’ C. tem- 
to have built a sanctuary to Slolech peraturo is represented by the 
atTopheth. formula 22-33 x 760/p x (273 +0/273 

Mole Cricket, an orthopterous in- litres, according to the laws of Boyle 
sect, higlily elaborated for a burrow- and Cliarles. If the chemist has do- 
ing life in the ground where, like the terminod the moleoiilar weight m of 
mole, it lives on worms and insects, a gas, m grams should occupy this 
It is from li in. to 2 in. long, dark volume, and this is found to bo true 
brown, and covered with soft hair, within the limits of error of esperi- 
The tibios of the forelcgrs are flattened mout. So far the method is limited to 
and terminated much like the fore- gases. In tlio case of liquids, other 
legs of the mole. The M. C. r ’ ' • — render the method of 

power of flight, though it ( • uncertain. Van t’ Hoff 

above gromid at night The t Avogadro’s law may 

white, and mature very slowly. be apphen lo substances In dilute 

Molecule, denotes in chemistry the solution ; results may thus bo ob- 
smallest particle of a substance ex- tained from consideration of osmotic 
hibiting the chemical properties of the prc.ssurc, and its effect on vapour 
substance; any further division com- pressure, boiling and freezing point 
pletely alters its properties, so that it of the solvent. Tery little progress 
becomes anotlier substance or sub- has, however, been made in the case 
stances, MH.areultra-microscopicand of liquids and solids; in tiio latter 
arc investigated by the Indirect case we can hardly be sure of mole- 
methods of physics and chemistry. It culm- structure, except when the 
was the study of gases in whioh Ms. solid is fused, volatilised, or dissolved, 
arc most free to move that gave rise A further study by chemists reveals 
to the molecular theory. The physical the structure or architecture of tlie 
-- ..n are Boyle’s, 51. itself. Groups of the constituents 

. ■ d Avogadro’s of Ms. may be removed, and tend to 

. ■ ■ iased or ' • ■ '--■'-it.ingpossibly 

)t gases ■ : :turo of those 

Mio laws ■ ■ ■ "1. Substances 

■ of 5Is. ■ Its united to 

forces noting form Ms. of uiilei-em, siibstances, yet 

■ 1. Jleyer, Kin- in the same proportion, the Ms. not 

Tlie further only presenting different propcrllcs 

.j - ' nature of Ms. but splitting Into different groups of 

proceeds In general in the direction of atoms in the course of clicmical re- 
diffusion, viscosity, and internal fric- actions. This, with the aid of tlio 
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theory ol Valency (g.v.), enables him 
to picture the probable architecture 
of the ils. These and allied cases 
occur under the form ol Isomerism, 
Polymerism, and Metamerism (g.u.)- 
For example, the M. for caffeine is 
represented thus : — 


CHjN CO 

1 I 

CO C NCH,, 

1 I 

CHjN C 


Van t’ Hoff examined these structures 
and propounded geometrical theories. 
For example, fumaric and maleic 
acid are both represented by — 

HO— COOH 
II 

HG— COOH 


Wislicenus explains this difference in 
properties by geometrical formulas 
thus — 



working lor three years (1S53-56) in 
his own laboratory, he held the chair 
of physiology successively at Ziirloh, 
Turin, and Rome. In metaphysics, he 
denied any vital principle, regarded 
life as metabolism between the or- 
ganic and inorganic worlds, and en- 
closed his materialism in the formula 
I ‘ Without matter no force ; without 
I force no matter.’ His views were de- 
I veloped in Kretslauf des Lehens, 1852. 
I Among Ills numerous scientific 
, treatises was a Natural History of 

• Man and Animats, 1855. 

I Molesey, East and West, two ad- 
! jacent pars, in the co. ol Surrey, on 
) the r. b. of the Thames. United 
! population (1911) 6500. 
j Moleskin, a kind ol silk fabric hav- 
ing a thick soft shag similar to the fur 
of a mole ; also a kind of shaggy 
cotton fabric which is used for work- 
nien’s trousers by reason ol its good 
wearing qualities. 

. Molesworth, Mrs. (Mary Louisa 
I Stewart) (b. 1839), a Scottish nOveUst, 

I born in Rotterdam. Under the pseu- 
I donym of ‘ Ennis Graham ’ she wTOto 
I She was Foung and He was Old, and 
I Qiccly, and other of her novels were 
I Hathcrcourl Hectory, and Neighbours. 
i Among her numerous pleasant and 

• pure - minded cluldren’s stories are 
; Oarrots, Cuckoo Clock, The House that 
I Grew, and The Grim House, She has 
‘ also retold the lives ol the saints for 
' the young. 

I Molesworth, Sir Guilford Lindsay 
(b. 1828), an English engineer, born 
at'MRbrook, Hants. Alter various 

I 


The actual size of a molecule is ol no 
interest beside its physical structure 
and chemical properties. It was in- 
vestigated by Lord Kelvin who ex- 
pressed it by stating that it a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of 
the earth, its Ms. would be some- 
where in size between that of a small 
shot and a cricket ball. 

Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, a tn. of 
Brabant, Belgium, forming a N.w.i 
suburb of Brussels. Its chief iudus- . 


tries are carpets, margarine, soap 
and textiles. ]\Iarket-gardeii5 
cut-flower nurseries surround 
touTi. Pop. 64,000. 

Mole-rat (Spalax or Aspalax,, 
genus of rodent quadrupeds of the 
family Muridcs, having teeth almost 
like those of rats, but in many re- 
spects resembling moles. One species 
inhabits the S. of Russia. Another, 
found in the ^lalayan Arcliipelago, is 
as large as a rabbit. 

Moleschott, Jakob (1822-93), a 
Dutch physiologist and metaphysi- 
cian, born at Bois-le-Duc. After 


Railways in India, A Pockel’Book of 
Engineering Formula;, and treatises 
on economic subjects. 

Molesworth, Sir William (lSlO-55), 
an English politician, born in London. 
He entered parliament in 1832. Ex- 
cept during the years 1841-43, he re- 
tained a seat all his life and was one 
of the most prominent ‘ philosophic 
radicals.* For many years he con- 
trolled the Westminister Revieio %Tith 
John Stuart ^lill. It was he more 
than any other who exposed the evils 


Molfetta, a seaport of Italy, in the 
prov. of P"”’! hr'' ^ and 

its harb ■ I l)y a 

natural !*:■■ . r.', wine, 

nitre, and almonds are exported. 
Pop. 42,000. 

Moliere (1622-73), the name as- 
sumed by Jean-Baptiste PoqueUn, the 
greatest comic dramatist of France. 
He was bom in Paris, the son of a 
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rich upholsterer, who was also valet do 
chambre du rol, avec swvivance — thus 
M. was bom king’s valet de chambre 
presumptive. Bis father gave him 
the education of a gentleman, first at 
the College de Clermont, where he 
was the school -follow of the Prince de 
Conti, and then, as one of a group of 
gentlemen’s sons, he followed a course 
of instruction under the celebrated 
philosopher and astronomer, Gas- 
sendi. From 1645-47 he studied law 
at the University of Orleans. But 
the career of lawyer was not con- 
genial to Jean Poquelin, while the 
theatre attracted him irresistibly. As 
a Parisian he must often have wit- 
nessed the popular burlesques and 
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farces of Turlupin, Gros-Gulllaume, 
Gaultier-Garguillo, the Goguelins, the 
'Tabarins, and the Rodomonts on the 
Pont Neuf, in the Place Dnuphin6, 
and at the fairs, as well as the farces 
— ^which had begun to bo much more 
popular than pastorals and tragedies 
— ^performed at the UOtol de Bour- 
gogne. For people had como to wish 
‘ to ho made to laugh for their money’ 
and Corneille was losing power. 
Poquelin got together a little troupe, 
founded the fliiisfre Thidlrc, and toot 
tho name of Moli&ro. After a ferv 
months of struggle and want in Paris, 
tho company ended in hnntruptcy. 
Undaunted, M. and his troupe left 
Paris tor tlio provinces, and for tho 
next twelve or tliirteon years tltey 
wont from town to town playing. SI. 
led a very strenuous life, for ho was 


)4 Moliere 

not only the manager of the troupe, 
and an actor, but the adapter of the 
plays they represented and, soon, an 
author himself. At first he wrote 
farces after the orthodox Italian type, 
with its stock characters. Some of 
these he afterwards re-cast and de- 
veloped into real comedies as, for 
instance, Le Fagotier, which became 
Le jMidccin Malgri iMi, Oeorgibits 
dans le Sac, which hocame Les Four- 
beries de Scavin, and La Jalousie de 
BarbouilU, the later Georges Dandin. 
Two works of comedy proper mark 
this period, L’Etourdi and Le Dipit 
amoureuse. With the help of a reputa- 
tion won in the provinces, and the 
patronage of the Prince de Conti, who 
introduced him through Moiisieur, 
tho king’s brother, to the king and 
queen, SI. launched his troupe in 
Paris under the title ‘ Troupe do 
Monsieur.’ As piice de dibut before 
tho Parisian public he gave Les PH- 
eicuses Ridicules, 1 659, tho first satire 
on French cultivated society, or, 
more strictly, on would-be cultivated 
society, especially as seen In the pro- 
vinces. Its truthfulness to Ute. its 
gaiety and good humour secured for 
M.the public iavourfor over. Comedy 
after comedy followed with remark- 
able rapidity for thirteen years. SI. 
endeavoured to bring comedy up to 
the standard of tragedy, even to sur- 
pass it if possible, but ho was obliged 
for financial reasons to provide also 
conventional and extravagant farces 
and — to satisfy tho taste of tho court 
— operatic comedies or comedy- 
ballets, such as Les Fdeheuse, in which 
tlie words are only a pretext for music 
and dancing. Sganarellc, a tragi- 
comedy, was produced in 1600; Bom 
Garde de Navarre, an unsuccessful 
tragedy, in 1601 ; L’Eeole des Maris 
and Les F6cbeuse,botb highly success- 
ful, also in 1661. L’Eeole des EcJnmes, 
in which, as in L'Ecole des Maris, M. 
shows what happens when people’s 
natural tendencies are ignored, was a 
brilliant success, but It brought upon 
its author those jealousies and bitter 
attacks which were to pursue him to 
tho end of his life. Tlicso attacks ho 
replied to (1003) In tho mordant 
Criligue de VEcole des Femmes and 
L’lmpromptu de Versailles. In 1004 
Le Mariage Foret, La Princess 
d'Elidc, and tho first three acts of 
Tariuffe were performed. Tartuffe 
was an attack upon hypocrisy in 
religion, ns it may como to flourish in 
tho houEO of a bourpeofs divot, lint 
■' ■ ” - “•1 and 

was, 

■ ■ more 

. . ' . ■ pr®" 

vailed upon Louis XIV. to suppress it. 
ai.’B enemies redoubled their attacks. 
Only after five years was tlio whole 
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play authorised and played with ex- 
traordin^-ry success (1669). Don Juan 
(1665) was another play in which 
hypocrisy was attacked; in L'Amour 
Mmecin, Le Midecin Malgri l/ui^ and 
Le Malade Imaginairey the doctors of 
the day are pilloried and quackery 
exposed ; sincerity and coquetry 
come to close quarters in Le Misan^ 
throve! the mortifications of the man 
who marries into a superior social 
rank are depicted in Georges Dandin ; 
L*Avare shows that distrust conies to 
be the essential characteristic of the 
miser, and the immortal Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme makes fun of the doitr- 
gcois who would quit his native sphere 
and become a gentilhomme. The man 
M, was kind, grentJe, affectionate, and 
ma^animous, beloved of his troupe, 
very charitable, and always ready to 
help others. If, at times, he became 
bitter and irritable, it was only when 
he was smarting under the cruel 
attacks of his enemies and feeling at 
the same time the pressure of his most 
strenuous life. He married Armande 
B6jart, a com6dienne of hia troupe 
and a coquette ; with her he led a 
very unhappy domestic life. M/s art 
marked an epoch in the development 
of the French drama : it brought 
about a new dramatic ideal. The 
‘ ideal hero * of classic tragedy gave 
place in M.’s comedies to the real man 
with all liis foibles and his duality of 
character — ' On pent ^tre intelligent 
en son entendement et sot eu son 
caractfere.* M. shows the man in his 
surroundings, not more or less de* 
tached from them as was the classic 
‘ hero,’ and thus incidentally throws 
a clear light on the whole group to 
which he belongs. His cliief aim 
seems to have been to amuse by 
depicting things as they actually 
were, in strict truthfulness to life. 
Whether he had the deliberate moral 
aim to cure men of their foibles and 
vices is a moot point. The many 
opinions expressed by M. which seem 
to show that he had this aim should, 
according to M. Faguet, be looked 
upon as constituting liis apologia 
rather than his set purpose. There is 
little room for sympathy In the amuse- 
ment evoked by M.’s characters, the 
laughter they cause is the critical 
laughter of the intelligence — Gallic 
laughter, that of M. Bergson’s book 
on the subject. ‘ Leur riro est un 
jugement * may be said of M.’s audi- 
ence — a point in which it differs from 
that of Shakespeare. Sec biographies 
by Moland (Paris) 1886, 

(Paris, 1886), Mesnard (Pi 
Desfeuilles (1900), Trollopt 

1905) , Chatfleld-Taylor (1* ■ ■ 

1906) ; and an interesting study by 
Emile Faguet in Etudes litUraires, 
XV 11^ Si^lc. 


Molina, Luis (1535-1600), a noted 
Spanish Jesuit, bom at CMenca, in 
New Castile. He entered the Jesuit 
order at an early age, and for some 
time taught theology at the College of 
Coimbra in Portugal. Later, he was 
appointed professor of theology at 
Evora in Portugal, and remained here 
twenty years, then returning to Spain. 
Shortly before his death he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology in 
Madrid. His chief work is his Con- 
cordia lAheri Arbiirii cum Gralice 
DoniSt published 1599. He also wrote 
commentaries on the first part of the 
Summa of Aquinas, and De Jusiiiia 
etJurc. M.’s doctrine is an attempt to 
reconcile the free will of man with 
predestination, and is still taught in 
the Jesuit schools. 

Moline, a city of Hock Is. co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on the Mississippi R,, 
4 m. from Davenport, Iowa, on the 
opposite bank. There are iron- 
foundries, steei-works, mills, machine 
shops, and manufs. of ploughs, 
pumps, scales, wagons, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 24,199. 

Molinia, a genus of grasses common 
on damp moors. The long stiff stems 
of JV/. ecernlea are gathered and sold 
for cleaning tobacco pipes. A varie- 
gated form is grown m the garden as 
an edging plant. 

Molinier, Guillem, a poet and prose 
writer of the 14th century. He took 
a prominent part in the foxmdation 
and administration of the Literary 
Academy of the Gaya Sciense at 
Toulouse in 1324, and was nominated 
chancellor. He wrote a treatise en- 
titled Las Leys d^ArnorSf invaluable 
08 a guide to young poets and for the 
knowledge of troubadour poetry con- 
tained therein. This work was pub- 
lished by Gaticn-Amoult in 1841-43, 
and translated by D’Aguilar and 
D’Escouloubre. 

Molinos, Miguel do (1640*96), a 
Spanish mystic and ascetic, bom of 
noble parents in Patacina, Aragon. 
He was ordained priest, and went to 
Rome in 1669, -where he became ac- 
quainted w’ith many distinguished 
people. In 1675 he published his 
Spiritual Guide, an ascetical treatise 
which roused the antagonism of the 
Jesuits. It was finally condemned bj' 
the Inquisition, and M. was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. See Bigelow, 
Molinos the Quieiist, 1882. 

Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard (1802- 
69), a Geiman violinist and composer, 
bom at Nui’emberg. He was director 
T>— 3and at Stuttgart from 
>me of liis compositions, 
his violin concertos, are 

Mollah, MuUah, Mowla, or Muhla 
(Arab. 7aaufa), a title of respect given 
among Mohammedans to one learned 
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in theology and law, and to other worm-llke creatures which, instead of 
prominent personages. It Is especially a shell, bear on the dorsal surface 
used for one of the higher order of minute calcareous spines. Class 2, 
Turkish judges, who expounds both Gastropoda, is divided into two 
civil and criminal law and the re- sections, Streptoneura, the members 
ligion of the state. Beneath him is the of which ore bisexual, furnished with 
‘ cadi ’ who administers the law. a shell and generally with an oper- 
Mollendo, a port of Areqnjpa, Peru, culum; the other seel ion, Euthy- 
and lies to the S.W. of Lake Titicaca, neura, are hermaplirodite M., and 
Its chief exports are sheep, gold, scarcely any of them have an oper- 
silver, copper, rubber, vicufia wool, culum in the adult state. The first 
and coco leaves. Pop. 6500. section contain.s two orders, Soutl- 

Moller, Peter Ludwig (1814-65), a branchia, of which the limpets, top- 
Danish poet and critic, born at ahella and ear-shells are typical, and 
Aalborg. He rvrote. Lyric Poems, Pestlnibranchia, tyi)ifled by rook 
1840 ; Lovfald (The Fall of the i’... i 

Leaves), 1855, and the critical work '■■!;; p ■■ l■.■. pil. ■■■. '■ 

entitled Vd nyere Lystspil i Franlcrig . ) i> 1 1,-- o' 

Off Danmark, 1858. are all marine, e.ff. bubble shells, sea 

Moller, Paul Martin (1794-1838), a hairs, and umbrella shells. The 
Danish author, born near Veile. He second order (Pulmonata) comprises 
visited China as a ship’s chaplain the true snails, and slugs, and the 
(1819), during the voyage writing his false limpets. Class 3, Scaphopoda, 
poem, Olcede over Danmark. In 1826 inclndes only the tooth shells (Den- 
he became professor of philosophy at talildie) which are a very distinct 
Christiania, professor extraordinary group of sand burrowers, with shelly 
at Copenhagen (1830). His worls tubes resembling those constructed 
include the romance, En Dansk by somo marine worms. Class 4, 
Siudenis Eventyr, and the play, Lamellibranchia, comprises the bi- 
Eyvind Skaldaspiller. His Eftcrladte valves. All the members of this class 
Skrifier appeared In 1839-43, See have no head, nor r.ephalio eyes, nor 
also Collected Works, edited by Olsen jaws or tongue, like other JI. All arc 
(1855-6), by Andersen (1896). Consult aqnatlo and most of them marine. 
Paul Martin Moller, by Ebnning They are classified In four orders : (1) 
(1893), Andersen (1894). Protobranchia (e.p. Nuoula), (2) Fill- 

Molluscs (Mollusca) constitute one branchia (e.p. common mussel, pearl 
of the chief divisions of the animal oyster, scallops), (3) Etilamelll- 
klngdom, and were evolved at a very branchia te.ff. freshwater mussel, 
remote period in . ■ ■ 

majority live in ■ ' 

at the lowest de. ; 

shallow water, and many above low- two orders, Totrabranchla and 
tide mark. A considerable proper- Dibranchia. Of the former, the 
tion inhabit rivers and lakes, and very pearly nautilus is the solitary jiving 
largo numbers have adapted them- example, but with it have been cla.ssi- 
selvcs to a terrestrial life, somo even fled all the olde.st foBsll forms, 
contriving to exist in deserts, though Nautilus itself has been fouud In 
mostterrestrialM. are very dependent the oldest Palffiogolo fonnations. It 
on moisture. The diet Is much varied; differs from all other Cephalopods In 
camivorousM. prcychicflyupon other having four instead of two glUs, and 
members of the class. Many feed ex- a number of small retractile feelers 
clusively on minute lowly organisms, instead of eight or ten arms with 
and others are entirely vegetarian, suckers or hooka. Among these, com- 
A few M. have long been valued as prising the order Dibranchia, are the 
food, or ns bait for other animals, octopus, tho argonaut, squids, and 
somo yield dyes, and others secrete | cuttle-fish. In all cases, hi. reproduce 
pearls and pearly shells which have j by means of eggs, but in tho fresh- 
been and are employed for great | water snails (Vlvipyra) and other 
diversity of ornament.' The modem . instances, tho young arc hatched 
systematic arrangement of M. Is in: within tho parent’s ovidnot. Some 
five classes, as follows: Class 1,! bivalves produce eggs in enormous 
Amphineura, comprises two orders, j numbers, e.g. tho common oyster, a 
Polyplncophora, which Includes the i million or more, and tho American 
coat-of-mnil shells, or sea woodilcc 1 oyster, ton or fifty times ns many. 
(Chiton). These differ in many [Terrestrial hi., on tho other hand, de- 
respects from other M., having points posit very few eggs, and these are 
in common vrith crustaceans and enveloped, in somo cases, in a gelatin- 
annelids, but after investigation ofious mass, in otliers, in n thin soft 
their life liistory, there is no doubt a.s I skin, and in a few are protected by a 
to their nssocial ion with JI. Tho other j hardened calcareous shell. Many JL 
order, Aplacophora, includes a few i deposit their ova In capsules (e.p 
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common whelk), others produce them eaflors for the small albatross of the 
In spiral ribbon-like structures. The Southern Ocean, 
ova of most M. develop into free- Molmenti, Pompeo Gherardo Q). 
swimming larvce (Veiiger), but In a 1852), an Italian -writer, born in 
few cases there is no metamorphosis. Venice. He was professor .of Italian 
No M. has an internal bony skeleton, literature in his native town. Among 
but in mo.st of them the ext cmal his works are : / Bandxti della Rep- 
shell, which is secreted by the mantle publica Veneta, 1896, second edition, 

or outer covering, affords adeqi ~ " - — ■' is el son 

protection. In the shell, a - ■ Venezia, 

variety of structures and arra: j , . e la bal- 

ment occurs, but it is of minor im- iadlia di Lepanto, 1899 ; Studl e 
portance to systematic zoologists Ricberche di storia e d'arte, 1892 ; 
compared with the structural features Venezia, 1897 ; La Vie privde d 
of the animal. The shell may be Venise depuis I’origine jusgu’d la 
single as iu the limpet and snail, or be chute de la Ripubliqxie, 1895-96. 
formed of two valves as in the mussel Moloch, see Molegh. 
or oyster, or it may consist of a series Moloch Horridus, or Thorn Devil, a 
of ijlates as in the Chitons. In the small Australian lizard about 8 in. 
squid it is quite internal, and in a long, bearing large spines on all parts 
number of instances it is altogether of its body, giving it a most ferocious 
absent. The foot is a modification of appearance. 

the ventral surface, and in the Cepha- Mologa: 1. A trib. of the Volga, 
lopods part of it is elaborated into which winds in a north and after- 
the sD-calied arms, the other part wards south-easterly direction for 
forming a funnel through which some 340 m., through the govern- 
water is ejected to cause the animal ments of Tver, Novgorod, and 
to move in the opposite direction. In Jaroslav. It connects the Volga and 
the cookies it is evolved for leaping, the Neva. 2. A tn. near the eon- 
in tile limpet tor clinging, in the razor flnence of the Mologa -with the Volga, 
shells for burrowing, and In the pond in the gov. of Jaroslav, Eussia. Pop. 
snails for siviraming. The operculum less than 7090. 
is the flat hard structure with which Molokai, one of the Hawaiian 
the snail closes Its shell. It also is (Sandwich) Is., Paoifio Ocean, bo- 
subject to muo)i elaboration. The tween Oahu and Maui. There is a 
odontophore or radula, wliioh occurs leper settlement on the N. coast. M. 
in all M., except tlie Lamellibranohs, was the scone of Father Damien’s 
is a remarkable structure; Its upper work. Area 261 sq. m. Pop. 2500. 
surface is covered Wth spiny' out- Molong, a tu. of Ashburnham oo., 
grovrths, and with this the limpet New South Wales, 150 m. W.N.W. of 
rasps the rooks for food, and carnivor- Sydney, possessing copper and silver 
ous M. penetrate the shells of other mines. 

M. From complete absence in some Molopo, a river of S. Africa, and 
species to the wonderful eye of the trib. of the Orange R., flows through 
cuttles, organs of vision are to be Bechuaualand, and divides the 
found in all stages of development. British crown colony from the 
A sens ' ' '' protectorate. 

smell, Molteno, a tn. of Albert co.. Cape of 

more ' ' Good Hope. It has a station on the 

instanoB ui hub .. , lino connecting E. London with Aliwal 

many M., a desert snaii in tlie British N. Pop. less than 2750. 

Museum was found to he alive after Molteno, Sir John Charles (1S14-8G), 
having been fixed to a tablet for lour a S. African statesman, of Milanese 
years, where, of course, it could not extraction, born in London. In 1831 
obtain food or water. he sailed for S. Africa. In 1854 he 

Moiiwitz, a vii. of Silesia, Prussia, became first member for Beaufort in 
3 m. W. of Brieg. Frederick the the legislative assembly, and in 1872 
Great routed the Austrians here in was appointed first Capo Premier. In 
1741 . 1878 he retired from public life, being 

Molly Maguires, the name of a opposed in every respect to Sir 
Ribbon society which flourished in Bartlo Frere’s policy. Ho received 
Ireland between 183.5 and 1855, and the decoration of K.C.M.G. in recog- 
harassed tlie landlords and their sup- nition of his services, 
porters. It was also the name of a Moltke, Helmuth Charles Bernard, 
more notorious Irish secret society Baron von (1800-91), a celebrated 
w'hich terrorised the coal districts of Prussian general and statesman, born 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., for some fifteen at Gnewitz, son of a Danish general. 
i,ofnr-B 1R7 7. In that year many In 1822 left the Danish for the 
■ — services, hccoming 

;2. In 1839 took part 

v , ampaign as adviser 
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to the Turkish commander-in-ohief. importantofthethreeoxidesofmolyh- 
Became chief of the general stafl in denum. The metal is obtained hr 
1849. Took an important part in the heating the oxide with charcoal, or 
conduct ot operations in the Danish in a current of hydrogen. Molyb- 
War (18G4) and in the subsequent denite when roasted oxidises to form 
peace negotiations. Sent to Florence the oxide, ■which is soluble in am- 
In Feb. 1866 to negotiate an alliance monia, forming ammonium molyb- 
with Italy against Austria. In the date, which is a delicate test for 
ensuing war with Austria he again phosphoric acid, 
displayed astounding precision and Meljmeux, sec ChvmA. 
rapidity in formulating the general Molyneux, William (1656-98), an 
plan of campaign. With the Prussian IrishmathematicianandphUosophical 
king defeated the Austrians at writer, bom in Dublin. A fellow of 
Sadowa (1866). His foresight had the Royal Society, and at one time 
much to do with the success of Ger- president of the Dublin Philosophical 
many in the Franco-GermEin War of Society, he was returned to the Irish 
1871, the details of the plan of cam- parliament in 1692, and created a stir 
paign being prepared by him as by his plea for the legislative indc- 
eorly as the winter of 1867. He con- pendence of his country in The Case 
contrated his armies on Metz with /or Ireland (1698). He •wrote the first 
extreme caution, and in less than English treatise on optics, Diopirica 
three weeks actually reached the jVo»a (1692), a subject suggested, per- 
walls of Paris. On his return to haps, by his wife’s tragic Toss of sight. 
Prussia M. was created field-marshal. Molza, Francesco Maria (1489- 
In 1873 M., rvith Baryatinskl and the 1544), an Italian poet, bom at 
emperors of Germany and Russia, Modena. There he married, but most 
signed a treaty with Russia, a treaty of his years were spent free from 
ominous of the gromng importance domestio ties at Rome and at 
of Germany in the constellation of Bologna, amid a briUlant and ad- 
Powers. M. published many works, miring literary band. His Ninfa 
among which were: The Italian Cam- Tiberina has been described as a 
paign of 1859; The Franco-German glo^ving pastoral mosaio, but most 
TT'ar, 1872: and The German Army, of his poetry seems but a frigid, it 
1871. Died at Berlin. finished, paraphrase of Greek and 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, several Latin verso, 
groups of islands of the Slalay Areld- Mombasa, or Mombaz, a seaport 
pelage, lying between New Guinea and chief tn. of the British East 
and the Celebes, belonging to the Africa Protectorate on the E. coast 
Dutch. They include Ternato and of Jlombasa Is. It has a fine harboim, 
Halmahera; Bum and Ceram (in the and is connected by rail with Uganda 
Amboyna group) ; the Banda Is. ; and ■with Lake hlagadl (opened in 
Tlmor-Laut, Larat, and other of the 1913). It is an important corn- 
south - eastern islands ; and the mcrcinl centre. Pop. 30,000. 
Bachian, Obi, Kei, Aru, Babar, Leti, Mombo, a locality some 50 m. 
and Wetar groups. The M. are N.N.E. of Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. It 
mountainous and volcanic, and the is noted for mins of arohoaological 
soil is very fertile, the chief products interest. 

of commerce being all kinds of spices, Momein, or Tong-yuah-Ung, a tn. 
sago, rice, and coffee. The climate is of Tlln-nan, China, 135 m. E.N.E. of 
fairly healthy, though hot and moist. Bhamo (Burma). Has important 
Amboyna is the chief tn. and most cattlomarkets. Pop. (estimated) 6000. 
important commercial centre. Their Moments. The moment of a force 
total areais estimated at43,8646q.m., about a given point is the product 
whilst the inhabitants, mainly Poly- of the force and perpcndicnlar 
neslans, Papuans, and Malayans, are dra^-ra from the given point upon 
estimated at 430,000. the lino of notion of the force. 

Moluocolla, a genus of hardy and it is clear that the moment is zero 
half-hardy annuals (order Labiate), when cither the force is zero or its 
withflowe^'’''"^'"'"— ’-—•■i- lino of action passes through the given 
Molucca b . . , 

Molybdf ■ ' ■ ■ . . • . * . ■ ogle, 

weight 95 .... 

metal, oc ' ' ,nnd 

denite, Mo ■ ' , ’. pen- 

denum, which resembles graphite in dlcularly to AB, then the moment of 
appearance, but which can bo dis- tho force about P=ABxPN which 
tinguished from it by the green tinge is equal to trvico tho area of tho 
which it gives to tho Bunsen flame, triangle PAB. From considerations 
Itaisooccursintciif/emVc, PbMoOi, or of such areas, ft may bo easily de- 
lead molybdate, and in a rare form as ducod that tho algebraical sum of the 
molybdenum ochre, MoO„ tho most moments of a system of forces about 
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a point is equal to the moment of 
their resultant about that point, 
paying due regard to sign. The 
common convention of signs is that 
the moment is positive if the force 
tends to turn the body about the 
point in a counter'cloclrwise direc- 
tion, negative when the body tends 

P 



to turn in the opposite direction. A 
physical interpretation of the mo- 
ment of a force is noticed by suppos- 
ing the body to be a plane lamina, 
one point P being fixed. A force 
applied to it would tend to tui’n the 
body about the point P as centre, and 
hence this eSeob would only be zero 
when the force is zero or the line of 
action of the force passes through P. 

^foinent of ineriia . — A constant of 
a body which is most important in 
the mathematics of the rotation of a 
rigid body. Consider a rigid body 


or plane. Generally, the body rotates 
about an axis wliich is treated 
mathematically as a line, hence the 
moment of inertia of a body about a 
lino is of most importance. A few 
simple cases are noticed here. The 
easiest method of calculating the 
moment of inertia is by means of the 
integral calculus. A uniform rod 
of length 21 and line density p 
rotates about an axis perpendicular 
to it through its centre 0 (Fig. 2). 
Take an element 6x at distance x 
from C. ^ Its mass=/>Sa;, its moment 
of inertia = px~Sx, therefore total 
moment of inertia of the rod = 
ri P l- 

y^px^x = 2p.^ = M-g, where jM= 

total inass=2?p. The moment of 
inertia of a rectangle, sides 2a and 
25, is found by dividing it up into 
thin rods parallel to one side, e.g. 



FIG. 3 


C 


IZ 
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side of length 26. Then the moment 
of inertia of the rectangle about a 
line through its centre parallel to the 

side 2a where M is the total 


FIG. 2 

divided up into very small particles, 
the moment of inertia of the body 
about a given point, line, or plane 
is defined as the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying the mass of 
each element by the square of its 
distance from the given point, line. 


mass of the rectangle. A circular 
plate (Fig. 3) is divided up into 
aimuJar rings. If O is the centre, take 
the ring, the radii of whose boun- 
daries are r and r+fir. Its mas3=: 
2iTr.p.6r,, where p =i density. Ite 
moment of inertia about an axis 
through O perpendicular to the 
plane of the plate=2Trrp.5r+r\ Total 
moment of inertia of the plate « 
iyj2irpr^fir, where a is the radius. 

Therefore moment of inertia = 

where M=mass of the plate. Two 
very important theorems in con- 
nection with the theory are the 
following : (1 ) If we take three per- 
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an axis perpendicular to its plane 
hence the moment of inertia 

about e. diameter=^^” , since the 
4 

first ams is perpendicular to the 
diameter and from tho symmotej" of 
tlio flifiiro the moment of inertia 
about any diameter is the same, anj- 


a tansent=‘'^--rJIa- by the second 
theorem. 

Bending moment . — Consider a beam 
fixed at one end, a ioad can be 
applied to the other greater than it 
can hear. Tlie beam may bend to 
such an extent that rupture takes 
place or one part slides over the other. 
If the beam docs not break the load 
still tends to produce tho above 
results, which tendency is resisted by 
stresses called luto piny in the beam 


couple, which is called tho bending 
moment at the section of the beam 
under consideration, and is equal to 
the moments of tho external forces on 
the part of tho beam on one side of 
tho section about tho section. 

Examples; (1) Cantilever with a 
load at the free end. (Fig. 6). — Take sec- 
tion AB whose distance from the free 
end=x. Then the bending moment 
at this section = \Vx, if the bonding 
moment is represented grapliically 



by j/ and tho bending moment 
diagram by tho triangle, since i/= Wi. 
(2) CaniilevcT with xinifonnly distri- 
buted load (Fig. 0). — Let w =^Y~ 

weight per unit length. Tlien load 
on part DC is considered ns noting at 
its centreof gravity. Bendingmoment 
atAB=Jicx^. Tho bonding moment . 
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diagram in this case is a parabola and 
the bending moment is represented by 
y, (3) Beam uniformly loaded and sup- 
ported at both ends (Fig. 7). — Let Rj be 
the reactions, if5=weight per unit 
length. Then bending moment at 
AB = RiCC-iu’X"=liux(L-a:), where L 
= length of the beam. Bending 



moment diagram is a parabola. The 
bending moment is clearly greatest 

at the middle point=iic.|^(^)=-^^^* 

The more complicated questions of 
rolling loads, and loads unevenly dis- 
tributed, admit of similar solutions. 

Tumino moments, — A flywheel of 
an engine acting against a friction 
brake is an example of this. The 
wheel rotates against a force, and 
thus there is a turning moment which 
in the steady state of motion is equal 
to the moment of the frictional force 
about the axis. 

Momentum, a quantity in d^mamics 
obtained by multiplying the mass of 
a body by its velocity. It is a directed 
quantity, and the M, of a system of 
particles is obtained by adding to- 
gether the of the several com- 
ponent particles according to the 
vector law. The impulse of a force 
on a particle is measured by the 
change of M. it produces in it, and 
thus by Newton’s third law the total 

M. of a system cannot be altered by 
any action between its component 
parts. This principle is known as the 
‘ conservation of momentum.’ 

. Momerie, Alfred Williams (1848- 
1900), an English divine, horn in 
London, He was ordained priest in 
1879. In 1880 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic and mental philosophy 
at King’s College, London, and in 
1883 chosen morning preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital. He published 
sermons and works on the philosophy 
of Christianity. 

Mominabad, a tn. in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Central India, 165 m. 

N. W. of Haiderahad. Pop. 14,000. 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903), a 


German classical scholar and his- 
torian, born at Garding in Schleswig- 
Holstein. His detailed knowledge of 
Roman history and critical methods 
of procedure attracted the attention 
of the Berlin Academy, who com- 
missioned him to examine Roman in- 
scriptions in France and Italy. In 
1848 M. became professor of juris- 
prudence at Leipzig, but he was com- 
pelled to retire from this office in 
1850 owing to his revolutionary ten- 
dencies in politics. Tn 1852 he was 
appointed to the chair of Roman 
law at Zurich, and in 1854 he became 
professor of the same subject at 
Breslau. In 1858 be became professor 
of ancient history at Berlin, and 
during his professorship he compiled 
the famous Corpus Inscriptionum 
Laiinarum and assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Monumenia Germanics 
Uisiorica, From 1873-95 he held the 
position of secretary to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. From 1873-82 
he was a member of the Prussian 
House of Representatives, and was 
consistently democratic in his views. 

, His eWef works, beside those men- 
tioned, are: Oskiseke Stndien, 1845 ; 
j Die UnteriialischenDialekte, 11^50; Cor- 
Ipita Inscriptionum Neapolitanarum, 
:1851; Die Rechisf rage Zuyischen Cdsar 
! und derm Senaf, 1857 : Oeschichie dts 
\r6mischen Miinzivescns, 1860; Res 
Gesice Divi Jxtgusti; and an edition 
of the famous Monumentum Ancyra- , 
num. But it is for his History of 
liome (1853-56) (see Everyman’s 
Library, Eng. trnns.) that the name 
of M. will chiefly be remembered. The 
author’s extensive knowledge and 
critical insight place the work in the 
forefront of Roman histories. 

Momordica, a genus of tropical 
climbing plants (order Cucurbitacem), 
with white or yellow flowers and 
ornamental gourds of various shapes, 
sometimes called balsam apples. 

Momostonango, a tn. of Guatemala, 
Central America, 13 m. N.N.W. of 
Totonicapam. Has manuls. of cloth. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Momotombo, a vil. of Nicaragua, 
at the N.W. end of Lake Managua. 
In the vicinity is the active volcano 
of Momotombo (6124 ft.), which was 
in eruption in 1902 and 1905. 

Mompos, or Mompox, a tn. in the 
dept, of Bolivar, Colombia, on the 
Magdalena R., 110 m. S.E. of 

Cartagena. It was formerly a pros- 
perous port. Pop. 10,000. 

Mompox, see Moaipos. 

Mona, the name used by Tacitus 
for the Isle of Anglesey. 

Monaco, asmall Italian principality, 
hounded on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean and surrounded on ail its 
other sides by the French department 
of Alpes Maritimes. Area S sq. m. M. 
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came Into the hands of the Grimaldi 
family in 968. In 1715 it passed into 
the female lino, and on the death of 
Louise Hippolyte, her husband, 
Count of Thorigny, succeeded •under 
the name of Jacques I. It was 
annexed by Franco in 1793, and was 
ceded to Sardinia in 1846. It then 
came into the possession of ‘ King 
Victor Emmanuel, who sold it to 
Prance in 1861. The principality is 
stiU imder the protection of France. 
Until 1910 the Prince was an absolute 
ruler, but in that year a constitution 
was established providing for a 
national council elected by universal 
suilrage. The capital is Monaco 
(pop. 2410), other towns being La 
Condamine (6218), and Monte Carlo 
(3794). The principality flourishes 
chiefly on the famous Casino and 
gardens. M. is the seat of a Roman 
(iathollo bishop (since 1887). The 
climate is temperate and pleasant. 
Palms, olives, oranges, citrons, and 
aloes grow abundantly. Tlie capital 
has a fine palace, cathedral, college, 
museum, etc. Perfumery, spirits, 
and pottery are the chief manufs. 
The ruling sovereign is Prince Albert 
(6. 1848, succeeded 1889). Pop. of 
principality, 19,121. 

Monad, see Infosorians. 

Monad and Monadism. The philo- 
sophy of Leibniz (q.u.), which is in- 
cluded in these terms, is inter- 
mediary between that of Spinoza 
(g.a.) or monism, and that of Des- 
cartes (g.a.) or dualism. A M. may 
be said to be the ultimate constituent 
of all substance ; monads are simple 
and similar in constitution ; they 
only differ qualitatively; each is a 
self - contained individuality, and a 
monad has two qualities — perception, 
or capacity to mirror the universe, 
and appetite, or striving. From the 
highest monad, wliich is God, to the 
very lowest all are constituted so 
that at all moments they are all in 
harmony, although each works out 
its o^vn development under its own 
laws Independently of all the others. 
Man is built up of a complexity of 
monads, while his soul is a single 
monad, the centre of his being. See 
Leibniz, Monadologie (trans. by 
Latta), and Nouveanx Essais (trans. 
by Langley), 

Monadnook, Mount, orGrandMonad- 
nook, an isolated mountain in 
Cheshire co., S.W. of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A. Alt. 3186 ft. 

Monaghan: 1. An inland co. in the 
prov, of Ulster, Ireland. The N. is 
watered by the Blackwater, the S. by 
the Fane and Glyde, and the W. by 
the Erne. The surface generally is 
hilly, the Slieve Beagh range, 1250 ft. 
at its highest point, extending along 
the whole N.W. boundary into Fer- 


t managh. None of the rivers are navi- 
gable. The Ulster Canal, which unites 
loughs Neagh and Erne, traverses the 
county near M. and Clones. The S. 
contains rich ■ and productive land, 
but the most fertile part is the central, 
including the baronies of M., Cre- 
mome, and Dartree, Agriculture is 
the main occupation, flax and wheat 
being the chief products. Linen is the 
chief manuf. I'he area is 500 sq. m. 
Pop. (1911) 71,395. 2. The co. tn., 
15 m. W.S.W. of Armagh, contains 
the college of Maoartan and a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The borough ob- 
tained its charter from James I. Pop. 
(1911) 2932. 

Monarchianism. The term applied 
derisively by TcrtuUlan to those 
heretics of the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity and constituted themselves 
the defenders of the ‘ Monarchy of 
God ’ or Christian monotheism. 
Latter-day historians classify Mon- 
archians into the Adoptionist (from 
the view that Clirist was the Son of 
God by adoption only) or Dynamistic 
sect, who held Christ to be a human 
being endowed with divine powers, 
and the Modalistic sect, who re- 
garded Christ as the incarnation of 
God the Father, and maintained 
generally that the Trinity was really 
reducible to different conceptions 
under which the One Divine Being 
might be viewed. According to the 
authority of The Little Labyrinth, an 
anonymous work ascribed variously 
to one Caius, a member of the Roman 
Church, and to Tbeodoret, and 
directed against the heresy of 
Artemon and Theodotus.itseemsthat 
one Theodotus, a shoemaker, was the 
first to teach that Jesus was mere 
man, and incurred excommumcation 
for ids views. Aitemon, who bn 
longed to the onte-Nicene Monmeh- 
ians (or Adoptionlsts), declare the 
doctrine of the divinity to be an 
innovation dating from SlephjTinus 
and a relapse into heathenpolytheism. 
He also asserted that Qirist was a 
mere man, but bom of a virgin, and 
superior in virtue to the prophets. 
His views, for winch he, too, incurred 
excommunication, were developed by 
Paul of Samosata (see Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl.). The dynamistio heretics 
are largely associated with the 
AJogians, or deriders of the Logos, the 
term Alogians or Alogi being in- 
vented by Epiphanius to emphasise 
their rejection of the divine word 
preached by John. Their views are 
regarded by Epiphanius as inspired 
by Theodotus, but they ought to be 
distinguished from themore thorough- 
going heretics, the Ebionites, and 
apparently they are not to be 
identified with the Patripassians. The 
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name mainly associated with the 
Modalistic M. is that of Praseas, 
against whom TertuUian especially 
hurled his fulminations. Praseas was 
both Monarchian and Patripaasian 
(the Western name lor the Sabellian 
heresy that God the Father suffered 
(patior) in the person of the Son). 
Praseas (whose real name has been 
assarted to be no other than Epigonus ) 
was a confessor from A.sia Minor, ‘ the 
seed plot of the Monarchian views.’ 
He converted the Pope Eleutherus (or 
according toothers, PopeZcphyrinus), 
and by so doing, says Tertulhan, did 
a twofold service lor the devil at 
Rome, for ‘ ho drove away prophecy 
and introduced heresy. He put to 
flight the Paraclete and he crucified 
the Father.’ See also Haruack’s 
article on M. in Herzog’s Real- 
Bncyclopadic; TertuUian (Hodgson’s 
trans.); and Dictionary of Christian. 
Antiquities (passim). 

Monarchy, see Sovereignty. 

Monarda, a genus of N. American 
perennials (order Labiatie). M. 
didyma, the sweet bergamot, or 
Oswego tea. bears whorls of fragrant 
scarlet flowers from June to August. 

Monasterevin, or Monasterevan, a 
par. and market tn. in the co. and 
0 m. W.S.W. of the tn. of Kildare, 
Ireland; has breweries and dlstUlerics. 
Pop. <1911) 2000. 

Monastery, an abbey, priory, or 
convent for monks or nuns dedicated 
to the religious Ufe and under the 
rule of an abbot or abbess, except in 
the case of the cathedral convents, 
where the bishop was the abbot and 
the superior of the establishment was 
called a prior or prioress. In its early 
stages when monasticism was prac- 
tised in the eremitical form, the Ms. 
were merely groups of ceUs or huts. 
St. Pachomlus built his first M. in the 
form of a village, with rows of huts 
large enough to accommodate three 
monks In each, and with a common 
refectory and a church. Under his 
rule the monks worked at different 
carpentering, 

■ formed part 

.reduce being 
shipped to Alexandria and sold to 
support the community. As time 
went on and the number of convents 
grew, it not only became necessary to 
make the establlshment.s more com- 
pact, but it also became necessary to 
guard them from outside attack, and 
encompass them with means of 
defence, and the monks then erected 
massive buildings, containing ail the 
necessary accommodation and sur- 
rounded with high walls as a pro- 
tection against a possible enemy. 

The Eastern or Oriental Ms. dif- 
fered slightly tn then’ architectural 
plan from those of the West. That of 


Santa Laura, Mt. Athos, may be 
taken as a typical Eastern M. It is 
enclosed vrithin high stone walls, and 
occupies between three and four 
acres of ground. The main entrance, 
which is composed of three iron doors, 
is on the N. side, and is guarded by a 
tower, the only other entrance being 
a small postern on the S. side. On 
' ' '■ ■ ‘ r courtyard 

• facing, and 
use with a 

cloister running aiong the front. The 



MONASTERY OP SANTA lAORA, 
MOUNT ATHOS (leNOIB) 

A, Gateway; B, chapels; C, guest- 
house; D, church; E, doisters; 

F, fouataiu; G, refectory; H, kit 
chen; I, cells; K, storehouses; 

L, postern gate; M, tower. 

refectory, kitchens, storehouses, etc., 
are also in this courtyard, which thus 
becomes the centre of the material 
life of the community, while the inner 
courtyard forms the centre of the 
religious life. Passing through, the 


the courtyard, which is surrounded 
by cloisters on to which open the 
cells of the monks, and in front of it 
there is a marble fountain. Although 
the refectory stands in the outer 
courtyard, the entrance is effected 
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from the inner courtyard: it is a large 
cruciform Imilding, and Is decorated 
wilb frescoes representing various 
saints. In the Eastern M. this build- 
ing took IJjo place of a chapter-house, 
the meals as a nile being taken in 
solitude in the cells. 

The Copiio Ms. adopted a different 

Ian o 'tyards 

ehtg . soupies 

the N. along- 

side it runs an immense gallery noth 
the colls opening out on either side. 
It was during tlie great monastic 
revival of St. Henedioi (nee Mo.nasti- 
OI8M) lliat the greatest .number of 
beautiful Ms. were luiiit. The Bene- 
diotlno Ms. all followed one architec- 
tural plan, whieli was, of course, modi- 
fied according to the siie. The build- 
ings were ereoi ed in a series of groups; 
the church, as tlie centre of the re- 
ligious life of the community, was 
placed in a oioislereil courtyard, 
round wliioh were ruiigeil the other 
buildings forming u tn-ce-sary part of 
the mnttnstic tite, the cbapter-lioase, 
the dormitory, the common room, and 
the refectory. Another group is 
formed l>y the infirmary, n' ' 
physician's house and ph.vsic • ■ 
and the school for the novice 
beyond tlie couvoni enolosurt 
abbot’s house and the outer school, 
with the guest -liousc for distinguished 
visitors not far di.sfaat. OsuaUy 
there wore three guest -house.s, the 
one already montioued, while the 
other two for monks and poor travel- 
lers were placed on eit lier side of the 
main entrance. The Imlldings con- 
nected tvith the material wants of the 
community lie to the S. and W. of the 
churcli, the kitchen, buttery, 
house, brcwliouse, ere., the refe 
being reacbed by a passage trot 
kitchen, and beyond tiie.se 
were ranged the workshop, st_ . , 

and farm buildings. The great Stviss 
M. of Si. Gall (tt20 a.d.) wa-s a typical 
Benedictine M., and tlie same plan is 
followed out more or less fail bfuUy in 
most of their buildings, with slight 
varial ions due to I lie localit y. So, for 
instance, at Canterbury the cloister 
and monastic liuUding.s are situated 
to the N. of the church instead of the 
S. as is usual, and at Worcester and 
Durham the dormitories follow a 
slight difference in arrangement. At 
Westminster Abbey and St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, the original Benedic- 
tine plan is adhered to. 

The Oluniac Ms. rouped their 
buildings somewhat differently, and 
in the plan of tlie abbey of Climy, 
founded by William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine and Count of Auvergne, the 
cloister is placed considerably further 
W. than is usual, and the monastic 
buildings do not open out of it, but 


are placed in a separate group. There 
were not a great number of CUuniao 
houses in England, the one at Lewes 
was tlie first, but tlio liest preserved 
are at Castle Acre and Wcnlook. 

FoUmvlng on the Cluniao Ms. came 
tho.se of the Cistercians, the chief 
characteristic of which was their 
plainness and .simplicity, the out- 
ward expression of I lie rigid ride they 
adopted. Unnecessary decoration of 
any sort was forbidden, such as 
turrets, pinnaclps, or stained glass, 
and the sites cliosen were usually 
wild and desolate. The first of their 
liouses was tlie abbey of Cileaux. 
They followed out a particular plan. 
The buildings were divided into two 
wards, separal ed by a wall, in the outer 
were the barns, grtinaries, stables, 
workshops, ei c , and in t he inner the 
monastic bniidings proper, with the 
church ocoup.ving tlie central position. 
At Ciairraux {A.D. IlIC) there are 
two cloisters, and on tlie eastern side 
beyond ihe monastic buildings there 
arc gardens, orchortLs, and fish-ponds 
placed outside the convent walls. 
Tlie church was also built on a 
• • .. o.r , jp those of 

ivit h a very short 
ih was, as a rule, 
ivariably had two 
square chapels on the E. side of the 
IrausepUs, which were divided off 
'tviih solid ivalls, and at Clairvaus 
there are nine chapels radiating 
round the apse, also divided by solid 
walls. In the Cistercian Ms. the 
chapter-house was always quad- 
rangnJar, and was divided info two or 
three aisles by pillars and arches. The 
po.siiion of Ihe refeclory is also a 
in the Benedictine 
laced parallel to the 
ch on t he side of the 
removed from it, and 
bui in the Cistercian 
houLses it was placed at right angles 
to Ihe church, and ran N. and S. The 
bulidingsmay he placed in flvegroups. 
(1) Tlie outer ward containing ail the 
buildings connected with labour of 
all kinds. (2) Those connected with 
hospitality and the malcrfal require- 
ments of f 

within the 
and monas 
cloister, ui 

and lileraiy requirements. (5) The 
infirmary and novinas’ quarters. The 
first Cistercian house to be founded in 
England was that of Wa vorley Abbey, 
near Earnham, of which but little 
now remains. That of Fountains 
Abbey, Yorkshire, is the best pre- 
served, others being at Rievaulx, 
Kirkslall, Tintcrn, Netley, etc. 

The August luian Ms. followed the 
Benedictine plan more or less, but a 
leading characteristic of their build- 
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Ings is the immense length of their 
churches, which were devised to 
accommodate large congregations. 



GROUND PIAN OF FOXTNTAINS 
ABBBT, YORKSHIRE 
A, Nave of the church; B, transept; 
C, chapds; D, tower; E, sacristy; 
F, choir; G, chapel of nine altars; 
H, cloisters; 1 , chapter-house; K, 
base court; L, calefactory; M, water- 
course; N, cellar; O, brewhouse; 
P, prisons; Q, kitchens; R, ofi&ccs; 
S, refectory; T, buttery; U, cellar 
and storehouse; V, necessary; W, 
infirmary; X, guest-house; Y, miU 
bridge; Z, gate-house, abbot’s bouse. 
I, Passage; a, great hall; 3, refectory; 
4, buttery; 5, storehouse; 6, chapd; 
7, kitchen; 8, ashpit; 9, yard; 
10, kitchen tank. 


At Llanthony and Christ Church’ 
(Twynham) the choir is shut off from 
the aisles. Sometimes there are no 
aisles at ail, as at Bolton and Kirk- 
ham, while at Brinkbum and Laner- 
cost there are only N. aisles. The 
abbey of St. Augustine at Bristol 
was typical of the Austin canons, 
their church now being used as the 
cathedral. 

The Premonstratensians, in build- 
ing, followed the plan of the Austin 
canons, of which they were a branch. 
The first English establishment was 
at Newhouse in Lincolnshire (1140 
A.D.), but the best preserved are 
those of Easby, Yorkshire, and Bay- 
ham, Kent. At Easby it is noticeable 
that the buildings are not arranged 
with the usual uniformity and pre- 
cision which gives a somewhat strag- 
gling appearance, and the church at 
Bayham is characterised by its ex- 
treme narrowness and the absence of 
all aisles. 

The Carthusian Ms. departed from 
all the other communities in their 
architectural plan, owing to a wide 
difference in their rule. Their order 
sprang up when eremitical monastl- 
cism was revived, and as solitude and 
silence were enjoined by their founder, 
St. Bruno, it was necessary to build 
in such a manner that tills could be 
carried out. The M. was therefore 
arranged in a series of cells or small 
cottages, each containing a living- 
room, sleeping-room, ere., surrounded 
by a small garden, and opening on to 
a corridor, which in its turn opened on 
to a cloistered gallery connecting the 
whole. At the great Carthusian M. of 
(IJlermont these cells occupy three 
sides of the cloister, and on the W. 
lies the church, the chapter-house, 
and refectory, with the other neces- 
sary Offices. This arrangement is in- 
variably found throughout the char- 
ter-houses, as they were called in Eng- 
land, Of which there were never more 
than nine. The best preserved I** that 
of Mt. Grace in Yorkshire, though 
that of Witham in Somersetshire is 
the earliest. Others were at Sheen, 
Richmond, and the famous CJharter 
House in London. 

A word must be said about the 
monastic buildings of the Mendicant 
orders, which formed a distinct class. 
They were usually planted In large 
towns, and were of necessity adapted 
to the sites chosen, so that, there was 
seldom any regularity in the build- 
ings, and their best efforts were con- 
centrated on their churches, which 
were built with a view to accommo- 
dating large congregations. These 
were generally long-shaped buildings 
%vithout any transepts, the nave 
being divided into two parts, one for 
the brotherhood, and the other lor 
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the congregation. The B. end was as 
a rule square, and there was no choir. 
In some of the Irish monasteries one 
transept may be fotmd as largo or 
even larger 1 ban the nave. Originally 
these ehurohes had no towers, but in 
some of the struolures of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, where a choir 
was introduced, there were tall, slight 
towers, while the Orey Friars’ (Fran- 
ciscan) at Lynne has an hesagonol 
tower. One of the best preserved 
English friaries ts that of the Domini- 
cans at Gloucester, where there is 
also a Franciscan convent. The 
Dominicans’ house at Norwleh may 
also be quoted. Of the Carmelite or 
Wilte Friars, the best example is the 
Abbey of Hulne near Alnwick, which 
was their first foundation in England 
(1240 A.D.). Of the Black Ekiars and 
Grey Friars in London, only the names 
remain, but the nave of the church of 
the Austin Friars has been preserved. 
The destruction of the beautiful Ms. 
in England must be laid at the door 
of Henry VIII. and Ids adviser, 
Thomas Cromwell. They saw in the 
monastic property vast possibilities 
of we-ollh. 'The Act of Dissolution 
passed in 1536 suppressed all Ms. 
with an income of less than £200 a 
year, but though this still loft the 
larger Ms. free, they gradually fell 
into the king’s hands, through the 
attainder of their abbots, as at Glas- 
tonburj’, and they shared the fate of 
their Ies.ser brethren, filany of them 
have fallen into ruin from neglect and 
decay. See Lenoir, Architecture mon- 
astigue, 1852-56 : Gasquet, English 
Monastic Life, 1904, containing full 
bibliography and complete list of 
English houses ; and Hamilton 
Thompson, English Monasteries, 1913. 

Monasticism (from Lat. monachus, 
a monk ; Gk. /loro^br, solitary), a 
general name descriptive of a mode of 
religious life which ha.s prevailed in 
the Qiuroh from ahnost the earliest 
ages, and which, during many periods 
of its hi.stoiw, has formed the most 
characteristic and powerful expres- 
sion of its activity. It sprang into 
settled existence during the 3rd 
century, and was the natural jirodoct 
of many influences then moving the 
Church. Previously to this period, 
indeed, a system of solitary and 
ascetic devotion is found prevailing 
among the Jews both in Palestine and 
in Alexandria. The main causes out 
of which M. arose, however, are un- 
dcubtedly to be found within the 
Cliurch itself — in those hardships 
and persecutions which oppressed it, 
especially during that age, and the 
spirit which these persecutions natiu^ 
ally quickened and fostered. During 
the severities which followed the edict 
of Decius in the year 250, many 


Christians were driven from their 
homes in search of shelter from the 
relentless vengeance which pursued 
them. The comparative security of 
those remote wiids in which they 
sought refuge seems to have been the 
direct source of the monastic idea. 
Such an isolation as that in which 
many now found themxelves came to 
bo regarded by them as the only pos- 
sible realisation of the (Christian life. 
Egypt was the fruitful soil in which 
such thoughts germinated and sprung 
to maturity. The honour of their 
original has been shared by two 
names — Basil and Anthony ; the 
former of whom may be regarded as 
the first in point of time who exem- 
plified in his own practice that Chris- 
tian asceticism which developed into 
M.; but the latter of whom was really 
the first who drew such attention to 
the monastic life as to spread abroadits 
tame and attract many to its adoption. 
Anthony was born on the borders of 
Upper Egypt, in the village of Coma, 
in the province of Heracleopolis, 
about the year 251. A spirit of simple 
and earnest, but somewhat unintelli- 
gent, piety animated him from his 
youth. Losing both his parents about 
his twentieth year, the care of a young 
sister and of considerable property 
devolved upon him. Setting aside the 
ordinary Christian obligations arising 
out of this position, he conctived lilm- 
seif called upon to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and submit to a life of volun- 
tary poverty in which he might with- 
out impediment give himself to his 
spiritual duties. In obedience to this 
impulse, he assigned his landed estates 
to the inhabitants of Ids native vil- 
lage, under condition that he should 
receive no trouble as to any charges 
to which they were liable; and having 
made provision for the education of 
his sister with a society of pious vir- 
gins, he settled down near his paternal 
mansion, and commenced a life_ of 
rigid asceticism. He supported him- 
self by the labour of his hands, and 
distributed whatever exceeded the 
supply of his own bare wants for the 
benefit of the poor. Those natiu-al 
feelings which he strove to mortift' 
continued to assert themselves in 
such a manner as to disturb the 
serenity of his spiritual contempla- 
tions. Afterwards ho learned the 
more Christian way of resisting such 
temptations by cheerful activity and 
trust in the presence of the Lord. He 
retired to a farther distance from his 
native village, and took up his abode 
in a recess of rock, sueh as the Egyp- 
tians used for purposes of entomb- 
ment, Here he fasted and afih'oted 
himself till he was overtaken by ill- 
ness and carried back in a fainting 
and semi- deranged condition to the 
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vUlage. He afterwards sought a still 
more distant retirement, where he 
remained for twenty years, maturing 
a saintly renown which spread abroad 
his name. The deserts of Egypt began 
to swarm with devotees, who courted 
his presence and example, and natur- 
ally acknowledged him as their 
leader. Followers gathered around 
him in ^ite of all his efforts to main- 
tain his privacy ; and the first rudi- 
ments of a monastery grew up in this 
remote wild. Anthony did not indeed 
aim at any complete organisation of 
his followers ; tills task remained for 
another ; hut he taught them to 
labour for their support, and directed 
to some extent their religious duties. 
The life of Anthony was prolonged to 
upwards of a hundred years, and his 
saintly lame, as may be easily con- 
ceived, grew ivith his years, tiU a 
peculiar sacredness and a miraculous 
virtue were supposed to attach to his 
person. He distinguished himseU at 
such times of public activity as the 
warm friend of Athanasius in his con- 
test with Arianism ; and it is to this 
circumstance that we probably owe 
the record of his Ufe from the pen of 
the great Trinitarian — a record to 
which the historian is Indebted lor 
such facts as we have now related. 
The system thus begun by Anthony 
speedily spread into Syria and Pales- 
tine. HUarion, a disciple of Anthony, 
was chiefly instrumental in the pro- 
motion of M. in Palestine ; while the 
great Basil of Ctesarea, the follow- 
student and friend of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, warmly embraced its spirit, and 
more than any other contributed to 
its progress throughout Syria and to 
the shores of the Black Sea. Gregory, 
indeed, never virtually assumed, like 
Basil, the monastic vows ; but the 
triumph of the asceticai bent was in 
the end scarcely less complete in him 
than in his friend. While the instibu- 
tion of M. thus extended itself, from 
the example of Anthony, not only in 
Egypt but throughout the East, its 
more complete organisation is asso- 
ciated with the name of Paohomius, 
another Egyptian ascetic. To him is 
attributed the foundation of the 
cloister life, or the collection of the 
monks in several classes, according to 
a regular system, and in one large 
connected building. This was pro- 
perly the flist establlsliment of the 
monastery or ccenobimn. In the 
natural course of things tins organised 
form of M. soon came to usurp a, ■ 
elusive character as the only • 
expression of the ascetic spirit, 
earlier Anachorets — who lived m 
single cells, with only a casual com- 
bination and without submitting to 
any definite rule — ^wero gradually 
absorbed into the more regular estab- 


lishments. The most various results, 
as may be imagined, sprang from an 
institution like Eastern M. In some 
cases there was formed a compara- 
tively pure spirit of devotion, such as 
that which, upon the whole, with all 


an ungrudging spirit maintenance 
and lodgings. Individuai fanaticism, 
moreover, took the most grotesque 
and incredible shapes ; as in the case 
of the famous Simeon Styhtes, who is 
reported to have passed thirty years 
on the top of a pillar 60 ft. from the 
ground. Athanasius has obtained the 
reputation of extending M. into the 
West. During Ins compulsory sojourn 
in Rome in 341 he is said to have 
carried certain Egyptian monks in his 
train, whose austerities and devotion, 
though at first disgusting to the 
polished Romans, gradually attracted 
interest and at length admiration. 
His Life of Anthony, moreover, which 
was speedily translated into Latin, 
gave a great impulse to the monastic 
spirit. All the most illustrious of the 
Western teachers contributed by their 
countenance to this result. Ambrose 
of Milan, Martin of Tours, and even 
Augustine, wore drawn mthin its in- 
fluence, and lent it their encourage- 
ment. The restless activity of Jerome 
during his residence in Rome was 
exerted in its behalf, and under his 
Influence rich and noble ladies were 
led to retire from the world and con- 
secrate themselves, amid the solitudes 
of Palestine, to a life of devotion. The 
labours of Martin of Tours, and of 
Cassian at Marseilles, were especially 
successful in transferring M. west- 
wards, until, in the course of the 5th 
century, thousands of devotees spread 
themselves through the south and 
middle of France into Britain and 
Ireland. A yet more thorough system 
of organisation was accordingly 
necessary to strengthen its widely- 
branching relations and to consoli- 
date it in its diffusion. And such a 
system was not long wanting. There 
arose among the monks of Italy one 
who saw the dangers to which M. was 
exposed, and who resolved to en- 
counter them by a more systematic 
and efficient control. Benedict of 
Nursia was prepared for this great 
task by a self-discipline of the strictest 
character. Secluding himself from all 

: — „i,i« Jig spent three years 

ition, unrelieved by a 
1 his retreat unknown 
to any save a brother monk, who pro- 
vided uim with what he cmdd spare 
of his own dally allowance of food by 
dropping it by a rope to the loot of a 
steep rook near the grotto in which 
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Benedict lived. Some shepherds at 
length discovered his retreat, and 
spread abroad the fame of the holy 
hermit. His influence was thus at 
once Bcoured ; he was invited to the 
' ■ convent, and 
ndor protesta- 
of the govern- 
ment wliich he would feel bound to 
establish would prove intolerable to 
those who gave him the invitation. 
It turned out ns ho supposed : the 
refractory monks even sought his 
life : and, leaving them in disgust, ho 
retired once more to his solitude. This 
event only contributed the more to 
his fame. He was gradually enabled 
to found and regulate, according to 
his orvn plan, twelve cloisters in the 
neighbourhood of Ids origlual seelu- 
sion. Rigorous as were tlio personal 
austerities of St. Benedict, he was 
convinced by experience that an un- 
due severity of fasting and mortifica- 
tion was incompatible with a M'estem 
climate and Western liabits. His rule 
was characterised rather by its sim- 
plicity and order than by any par- 
ticular severity. Two hours after 
midnight the monks were aroused to 
vigils, and the time between this and 
daybreak was consumed in learning 
the psalms by heart, or some other 
similar study. At daybreak matins 
were performed, somewhat in the 
same manner as vigils, by chanting 
psalms and reading lessons from 
Scripture. The duty of private and 
mental prayer was also enjoined 
under certain restrictions. These 
early services were followed through- 
out the day by manurd labour and 
reading. During summer the day was 
so divided that seven hours were 
given to the former occupation and at 
least two to the latter ; dm’ing winter 
more time was given to study, but no 
alteration appears to have been made 
in the hours of labour. The Sabbath 
was entirely given to reading and 
Twayer. The rule thus established by 
Benedict extended itself, as we have 
said, throughout the West, and for 
many years was instrumental in pre- 
serving the integrity and simplicity of 
devotion in its cloisters. With the 
gradual increase of riches, however, 
the Benedictine monasteries lost their 
piimitive character, and became the 
seats of indolence and vice. Many 
attempts were made to revive the first 
rigour of the rule, and still more suc- 
cessfully to apply it in new forms, 
each of which in its turn achieved 
a great reputation, and powerfully 
helped the cause of the papacy in the 
different countries into which it 
spread. In this manner arose the 
order of St. Cluny, and the Cistercian 
and Carthusian orders — aU branches, 
as it has been said, from the stem of 
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St. Benedict (Waddington’s Church 
Hislorv, vol. ii. p. 377). As a monk it 
was that Hildebrand nursed those 
ambitious schemes which he after- 
wards carried out as Gregory VII. 
The Immortal name of St. Bernard is 
associated with the Cistercian order, 
of which the Abbey of Clairvaux was 
a dependent, and the simple purity of 
the Carthusians acquil'ed for them a 
great reputation. In the meantime 
other forms of monastic order had 
sprung up, the most notable and dis- 
tinguished of which, dating from an 
early period, was the order of St. 
A-Ugustine, which was destined to 

■ ' t in the ad- 

Thls order, 

• chiefly com- 

ioolesiastics, 
nerally, ao- 

< onstitution, 

there were but a few eligible or de- 
voted to the eeclesiastical life. There 
are still two further developments of 
the monastic system that claim 
notice. These are the rise and estab- 
lishment of the Military and the 
Mendicant or Preaching orders. The 
former sprang up out of the close 
union subsisting between the eccle- 
siastical and the military professions 
in the middle ages, and especially out 
of the crusading spirit of the 12th 
century. They are well known under 
the historical names of the Knights of 
the Hospital, the Knights Templar, 
and the Teutonic Order. They took 
their rise in Palestine. They gradually 
disappeared about the time of the 
Reformation. While the Military 
orders arose out of the external neces- 
sities of the Church, and the warlike 
spirit kindled by the advance of Mo- 
hammedanism, the Mendicant orders 
originated in the internal dangers of 
the Church from the encroaching 
spirit of reform and of free opinion. 
St. Dominic (1101) acquired his fame 
as a preacher against the heresy of 
the Albigenses ; and, recognising the 
effects following such eloquence in his 
own case, he framed the bold idea of 
establishing an order of Mendicant 
preachers whose vow should espe- 
cially bind them to the interests of 
the Holy See and the extirpation of 
heresy. Innocent III. at first looked 
coldly on the project, but its obvious 
policy soon commended it to papal 
recognition. For it was imder the 
shadow of the Dominican order that 
the Inquisition inaugurated its career. 
St. Francis of Assisi was a contem- 
porary of St. Dominic, and pursued, 
independently of him, a similar course 
of fanatical activity. The story of his 
interview with Innocent III., when he 
first appeared before him with his 
plan, is well known. Hurried away 
from the holy presence as a mean 
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, tnactoan — a dream aroused the pontiff Moncalieri, a tn. in the prov. and 

\ to his mistake, and led him to lend all 5 m. S. of the city of Turin, Piedmont, 
( his countenance to a scheme which at Italy, on the r. b. of the K. Po. It 
first he repelled. While preacliing was has a royal palace, and manufs. of 
ttie characteristic feature of the matches and bricks. Pop. 11,561. 
Dominican rule, poverty was in- Monoarapaoho, a tn. in the dist. 
tended to be the chief distinction of and 8 m. N.E. of the port of Faro, 
that of St. Francis ; but the two Alfjarve, Portugal ; wme industry, 
ordera gradually merged their dis- Pop. 5060. 

tmotivepeculiarities,andthcmembers Monoayo, a mountain on the 
of each gave themselves equally to boundaries of Aragon and Castile, 
mendicancy and preaclung. The his- Spain, 55 m. W. of Saragossa. Alt. 
tory of these orders, as well as that of 7600 ft. 

Jesuitism, which may be said to be a Monch, a famous peak in the 
development of the monastic spirit, Bernese Alps, Switzerland, 3 m. N.E. 
but tn such a distinct shape as to re- of the Jungfrau. Alt. 13,468 ft. 
quire separate notice, is inseparably Monohique. a tn. in the dist. and 
bound up with that of the papacy. 40 m. W.N.W. of the port of Faro, 
Since the Reformation M. cannot be Algarve, Portugal. Its hot springs, 
said to have manifested any inherent called Caldas de Monchique, areefflea- 
vitality or power. With the advance cions in skin diseases. Pop. 7500. 
of modem civilisation, its highest Monok, Sir Charles Stanley, fourth 
meaning and only conservative use Viscount (1810-94), first governor- 
are gone ; and, so far as it still main- general of Canada, bom at Temple- 
tains itself in Europe, it must be held more, Tipperary. He entered parlia- 
to be an opponent at once of genuine ment in 1852 as member for Ports- 
religious life and the advance of an mouth. He was appointed captain- 
elevated rational cultivation. For general and governor of Canada and 
the more particular Idstory of M., the British N. America in 1861. M, was 
general reader may be referred to the the chief promoter of the federal con- 
Churoh Histories of Neander, Wad- stitution of Canada (1867). 
dington, and Milman ; and for a Monck, George, first Duke of Albe- 
speeial account of its earlier phases, marie (1608-70), a British general and 
to Burgham’s Anii'iuUies, and the admiral, born at Potheridge, Devon- 
learned reader to Helyot’s HUtoire shire. He fought at Cadiz (1625), Rh6 
des Ordres MonasHques (Paris). 1714 (1627). He was a coionel under 
and 1792. Charles I. in the Scottish war (1639). 

Monastir : 1. A fortified seaport of In 1644 be was taken prisoner by 
Tunis, on the Gulf of Hammamet, 65 Fairfax at Nantwich, and imprisoned 
m. S.E. of Tunis; exports olives and for two years in the Tower (1644-6). 
oil. Pop. 6000. 2. Or Bitolia, cap. of ' " ' . - 

the vilayet of Monastir, in Servian 
Macedonia, 136 in. by rail W.N.W. 

of Salonika. There are exports of commander in Scotland, and took 
grain, tobacco, wool and skins, and Edinburgh in 1659. In 1660 he re- 
manufs. of gold and silver filigree stored Charles II. As admiral of the 
work and carpets. Pop. (estimated) fleet in 1664, he won a decisive victory 
45,000. over the Dutch. Lives of M. have been 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord written by Thomas Gnmblc (1671), 
(1714-99), a Scottish judge and meta- Guizot, and Juiian Corbett, 
physician, practised as a barrister tiil Monclova, a tn. in Coahuila, 
1767, when he was made judge in Mexico, 103 m. N.W. of Saltillo by 
the Court of Session. Among his con- rail ; has railway shops. Pop. 15,000. 
temporaries he had the reputation of Moncontour, a vil. in the dept, of 
an eccentric because he gave learned Vienne, France, 10 m. S.S.W. of 
suppers and rode on horseback after Loudun, w'here the Huguenots, under 
the manner of the ancients, and Coligni, were defeated by the Duke 
because in his Origin and Progress of of Anjou in 1569. 

Language (17731, and bis Ancient Moncreiff, Sir Henry Weilwood 
Metaphysics (1779-99), he exposed (1750-1827),aScottish theologianand 
man’s affinity to the orang-outang, author, born in the viilage of Blaek- 
thus in a measure anticipating the ford, Perthshire. He became minister 
Darwinian theory. See Peacock’s of the church of St. Cuthbert’s, Edin- 
Melincourt, where the idea is ludi- burgh, in 1775, and moderator of the 
crously developed. Boswell describes. General AB.semi)!y in 1785. M. was a 
in his Tour to the Hebrides, an inter- staunch supporter of the Whig party 
view between Lord Monboddo and in the Cliurch of Scotland, and an 
Dr. Johnson. eloquent and Inspiring preacher. He 

Monbuttu, a country in Central is the author of Discourses on the 
Africa, inhabited by a negro race of Evidence of the Jewish and Christian 
cannibals, visited by Schweinfurth. i Revelations (1815), and An Account 
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of Ihe lAfe and Writings of John 
Erskine, D.D. (1818). 

Moncreiff, James, Baron Moncreiff 
of Tulliebole (1811-95), a Scottish 
lawyer and politician, bom in Edin- 
burgh. He was called to the bar in 
1833. He carried measures in parlia- 
ment for the abolition of religdous 
tests in Scottish unirersities, and for 
the amendment of the law of entail, 
evidence, and bankruptcy. 

Moncrieff, Sir Alexander (1829- 
.1906), a British soldier and inventor, 
bom in Perthshire. He invented in 
1868 the' MoncrieffPit,’ or ‘disappear- 
ing system,’ a method of mounting 
the heavy ordnance in coast batteries. 
A shelter receives the gun after firing, 
the energy of the reooii being stored 
and subsequently utilised to carry 
the gun into firing position when 
required. 

Moncton, a tn. and port of entry, 
Westmorland co.. New Brunswick, 
Canada, on the Petitcodiao R., 89 m. 
N.B. of St. John. It is the head- 
quarters of the Intercolonial Railway. 
It has cotton and woollen mills, 
foimdries and planing mUls. Natural 
gas and oil wells were found near 
M. in 1911. Pop. 10,000. 

Mond, Ludwig, F.R.S., etc. (1839- 
1909), a ohemist, born at Kassel, Ger- 
many. Educated at the Universities 
of Marburg and Heidelberg, where he 
studied under Bunsen. He came to 
England in 1862 ; introduced the pro- 
cess for recovering sulphur from waste 
products of Leblano soda process. In 
partnership with J. T. Brunner (1873) 
established ammonia-soda process 
(Solvay) at works in Cheshire, now 
the largest alkali works in the world. 
He manufactured chlorine as a bye- 
product ; producer gas from waste 
products, recovering ammonia. 
Brought out a new process for the 
manufacture of pure niokei, in con- 
junction with Lange and Quincke, 
from nickel carbonyl, also his own 
discovery. He founded and endowed 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory 
of Royal Institution, 1906. A portion 
of his collection of early Italian 
painters, etc., left to the nation. 
Published papers in Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Soeiety, 
Royal Institution, British Association, 
Chemical Society, and Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Mondoncdo, a tn. in the prov. and 
30 m, N.N.B. of the city of Lugo, 
Galieia, Spain. It has a cathedral 
(13th century). There are marble 
quarries, and manufs. of cotton and 
linen fabrics. Pop. 10,619. 

Mondovi, a tn. in the prov. of 
Cuneo, Piedmont, Italy, 42 m. S. of 
Turin. Ithada university (1560-1719). 
There are manufs. of silks, paper, and 
earthenware. Pop. 19,255. 
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Mondragone, a com. in the prov. of 
(jlaserta, Campania, Italy, 18 m. S.E. 
of Gaeta. Pop. 6125. 

Monemvasia, formerly called Napoli 
di Malvasia, a tn. in Laconia, Greece, 
20 m. N.N.W. of Cape Malla. Here 
was exported the famous malmsey 
wine. Pop. 5000. 

Monora, a classification of atoms of 
protoplasm destitute of any structural 
features. See Protozoa. 

Moneses Grandiflora, a pretty per- 
ennial plant found only in the N. of 
Scotland. It bears roimd radical 
leaves and a single large fragrant 
white flower. 

Monessen, atn.in Westmorland oo., 
Pennsylvam'a, U.S.A., on the Pitts- 
burg and Lake Erie Railroad, li m. 
from Charleroi. It has foundries, 
and manufs. steel and wire-fencing. 
Pop. (1910) 11,755. 

Monet, Claude (6. 1840), a French 
artist, bom at Paris. His attempt to 
analyse light piotorially into its com- 
ponent spectral colours has greatly 
influenced the post-impressionists. 

‘ Views of Argenteuil ’ (1872), ‘ Cathe- 
drals ’ (1874 and 1894), ‘ Le Meules ’ 
(1891), and ‘ Le Bassin des Nym- 
phdas ’ (1900) are some of his beat- 
known works. 

Monetary Unions are aCTeements 
between several states for the recog- 
nition of a common monetary unit in 
the interchange of coinage. Thus in 
1865 was formed the Latin monetary 
union between France. Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, which 
established the franc or iira as the 
common unit. Subsequently Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Spain were in- 
cluded in the union. There is a M. U. 
of the states of Germany, which 
recognises the mark as the unit. The 
Scandinavian union embraces Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
recognises the Icrone as the common 
unit. 

Money. The meaning of the term 
M., its fimotion as a medium of ex- 
change, the substitutes that have 
been used for it at different times 
by different nations, and the factors 
which regulate the value of M., have 
been treated in the article CunnENcr. 
This article deals more fully both 
with the question of how far the term 
should include instruments of credit 
and with the functions of M. It is 
an old controversy, not now by any 
means settled, whether or no bills of 
exchange, cheques on deposit ac- 
counts, and other credit instruments ■ 
ought to be included in the category 
of M. Except in the details of banking 
business, hardly any oneat the present 
day would restrict the term M. to 
mere cash or coined M. Most would 
Include bank-notes, i.e. would make 
the terms M. and cmrency inter- 
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changeable. But most English and the value ot M. \vlthin its limited 
authorities seem against the mew sphere is determined just as it was 
that bills of exchange, promissory before credit was introduced. He 
notes, letters of credit, i.c. ‘ auxiliary includes bank-notes because they do 
currency,’ constitute M. or currency what he calls ‘ the money-work,’ and 
In the proper sense. Professor Sedg- because they pass freely from hand 
wick would classify, at least, bank to hand, ‘ leaving no trace of their 
deposits as M., and points out course,’ as do bills of exchange, 
^Political Economy) that though coin which latter, of comse, leave all the 
and bank-notes form a specially im- signatories, whether indorsers or 
portant part of ‘ money-market drawer, in danger of liability in the 
money,’ still, where deposit accounts event of dishonour by the acceptor, 
with bauks are part of the developed The controversy is ob^ously not 
commercial system of a country, the susceptible of a dogmatic settlement, 
greater part of such M. must neces- but certainly it would seem that Pro- 
sarily ‘ consist of bankers’ promises fessor Sedgwick is forced to employ 
to pay coin on demand, not repre- considerable subtlety and ingenuity 
sented otherwise than by rows of of argument to convince the student 
figures in their books.’ In other of economics that the ordinary trader 
words, the aggregate M. in a coimtry necessarily accepts bankers’ debts 
at any given time exists for the most (cheques) as final disoliarge of his 
part only in the shape of acknow- book debts. If tlus finality be the 
lodged liabilities or obligations, and real lest, it seems clear that Mr. 
not by any means in a vague Sinbad’s Walker’s exclusions aptly point the 
vale of gold that in some way or other difference between M. and credit, 
can be got at by the banker if Functions of money. — M. as a 
necessity arises. This is the very medium of exchange does away with 
mistake Mill seems to make re- the necessity lor that direct inter- 
peatedly, and reference to passages change of goods which would involve 
in Book III., ohs. xi. and xli. will the trouble of finding two persons or 
make it apparent that that great sets of persons who mutually de.«ired 
economist thought that coin and each other’s goods. So cumbersome 
paper substitutes therefor made a process could never have existed for 
legal tender by government together long in any civilised society, and the 
formed the medium of exchange universal acceptance of a desirable 
collected by bankers from individuals medium of exchange came early in 
and lent again to traders. Professor the economlo history of most nations. 
Sedgwick sums up the controversy The use of a convertible paper 
by saying that 11 : (1) The essential currency or bank-notes, however, is 
function of M. is its use in exchanges comparatively a purely recent de- 
and other transfers of wealth ‘ where velopment. The universal acceptance 
the object is to transfer not some of bank-notes as M. required for its 
particular commodity but command fulfilment the evolution of mercantile 
over commodities generally ’ ; and credit, the inculcation in all men of 
(2) ‘ we understand by money that mutual confidence, and the inter- 
whioh passes freely from owner to vention of the legislation with its 
owmer in final discharge of debts and formal sanction of the substitution 
full payment lor commodities ; then of such merely arbitrary symbols for 
bankers’ debts payable on demand, what, prior to the change, had been 
however ’ i ‘rans- a medium consisting of something 

ferred, are ' " this which in itself was of such reoo^ised 

contract 1 wner intrinsic worth that no one in his 

to owner ’ from senses would refuse it. The tardiness 

hand to 1 ' ' ond of the growth of confidence in bank- 

Indusiry) the notes, though issued on the credit of 

important pay- government, is justified if we look to 

ment by notes is not the physical the history of the American ‘ green- 
transfer of paper, but the transfer of backs ’ between 1863 and 1S80. 
claims on the banker. Mr. Walker’s These instruments were issued in 
reasons for excluding credit instru- excess, and caused a general tem- 
ments generally are these : That porary inflation of prices and specu- 
credit, analogously to barter, limits lation, with the inevitable conse- 
the field for the operations of M. in quence of grave social and political 
an advanced and commercial state, evils from the harm to industry as a 
but that although credit effects a corollary to the greenback’s face- 
great mutual cancellation of In- value getting out of any sort of true 
debtedness, there remain a vast relation to the ruling commercial 
number of transactions that can only prices. As Mr. Walker points out, 
be carried out by the use of M. ; in this production of ‘ bad money is 
short that M. proper comes in where really due to the fact that it Is not 
the eflBcieuoy of credit is exhausted, the wants of trade, but the exlgenoies 
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of tlio treasury (that) are apt to de- 
termine tlie amount of issues, and 
whenever such issues take place In 
excess of the wants of trade they 
almost incvitiibly fro from bad to 
worse * (Diet. Poh'i. Econ.t 1906). 
But it is hy no means clear what 
means can bo employed to ensure 
that the laws of economics rather 
than fiscal discretion shall determine 
the size of an issue, even assuminpr 
that the former \vill of necessity 
supply a precise criterion. Another 
leadins function of M. is to serve as 
the common denominator of values, 
which is merely one way of statinfr 
that each commodity hy the fact! 
that it will readily exchanjre for coin 
or bank-notes ‘t»ikes it- place on the 
prico-ourrent, hi"h up or low down, 
accortlinET to the demand for it.’ Mr, 
Walker aprsiin iiuarrcls with the older 
economists for their common assnmp- 
tion that M. as a denominator in ex- 
change must of necessity perform the 
oflSco of measurinp: values, and he 
attributes tlie error to misleading 
terminolofO’. especially the phrase 
’measTire of value ’ in its application 
to M. ; c.(j. Mill postulates as one of 
the moat obvious wants of exchange 
that of ’ a common measure for 
values of different sorts.* Mr. 
Walker*8 contention la that ’ it is 
not essentially the office of a de- 
nominator in exchange to measure 
values, hut only to express ihem^ as 
mca>ivrp.A/ and that all commodities 
hy being actually exchanged against 
pieces of paper, like bank - notes, 
become measured &s to their value 
without regard to the cost of pro- 
duction of the money itself, and 
similarly, when the commodities ex- 
change for coin. In sliort, the value 
of a commodity depends on supply 
and demand and, if anything, it is 
the value of the commodity that 
measures the value of M. (of what- 
ever kind), and not vice versa. On the 
controvc'rsy w’hcther money has price 
as well as value, or whether the term 
‘price* should he reseixed to exi>ress 
the value of all other things in terras 
of M., Mr. Walker says, and rightly 
as it would seem, that tne latter pro- 
position is only tnie so long as one 
article only is used as M. But since 
both gold and silver are used In most 
countries, have separate sources of 
supply, and to some extent fulfil 
independent purposes, e.p. in the 
fashioning of objects of art, there 
must necessarily be a gold-price of 
silver and a silver-price of gold. In 
this context we see the situation that 
bimctalli-ta have to meet, and why 
their endeavour is to extinguish all 
preference for either of these metals, 
at a legally fixed ratio, e.g. isj of 
silver to 1 of gold, so that the prices 


measured In terms of each metal shall 
remain constant, 

• e^oin and 

‘ . ■ Inquiry 

» ■ ■ 1844; 

..... M uua Hie. iiJtcnanism of 

Krehange ; Oo>Jchon*s Voreign Ex- 
rhange.'* ; Proh-ssor Walker’s Money ; 
Money in its Relations to Trade and 
Indv^.ry : and Political Economy. 

Moneylender. With certain excep- 
tions any one who arts as a M. must : 
(a) Register hlo name and address or 
addresses j (/>) carry on his business 
only in In® iN-gWiercd name and at 
his registtTcd address or addresses ; 
and (c) supply the borrower on re- 
quest and on tender of expenses 
coph'S of all docuiTicnts »*elating to 
the loan. Kon-compliance 'with these 
statutory requirements (Money- 
lenders Act, 1000) renders a M. 
liable to fine, and, on a second con- 
viction, to impriesnunicnt ^vith hard 
labour. The cxc(‘ptions are banks, 
registered friendly societies (q.v.), 
pawnbrokers, building societies, in- 
surance offices, and, indeed, any 
business the principal object of which 
is not the lending of money. In the 
popular imaginatinn. the M. is 
anathema, but a borrower who, not 
I being an infant (see Infancy), enters 
I Into a moneylending transaction with 
j his eyes open, must not expect that 
I he will necessarily get the sympathy 
of a court of law. The Act of 1900 
I merely provides that a court may re- 
open a transaction and relieve the 
borrower from the necessity of paying 
' more than a certain sum for interest, 
fines, expenses, premiums, renewals, 
or other incidental items, where the 
transaction * harsh and uneonscion- 
nhle * or the interest, etc., excessive, 
having regard to the M.'s risk and all 
the cirrumsianr&» o] the cn.se. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that a borrower could always count 
on getting relief or avnitling a trans- 
action altogether if induced to enter 
into it by a false or fraudulent mis- 
statement or dishonest concealment 
of material farts on the part of the 
M.. and indeed a M. so acting is 
Hobl*» also to criminal proceedings. 

Money Wort, nr Lysimnrhia num- 
mvloria, a creeping plant (order 
Primulaceffi) with oppo'^ite shiny 
leaves bearing in the axils cup- 
shaped, yellow flowers. 

Monfestino. a com. in the prov. 
and 20 ni. R. of the tn. of Modena, 
Italy. Pop. 59S5. 

Monforto do L6mos, a tn. In the 
prov. end m. S. of the city of 
Lugo, Galicia, Spain. It has manufs. 
of linen, soap, and chocolate. Pop. 
13,000. 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), a 
French mathematician and physicist. 
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born at Beaune. He invented the 
method of descriptive geometry and 
wrote a treatise on the Biihject 
(Qicnn6irie Descriptive). In 1794 he 
founded the Ecole Polyteclmique. 
As leader of the scientifio expedition 
he accompanied Napoleon I. to 
Egypt in 1798. 

Mongolia the country of the 
Mongols *) embraces a vast extent of 
country in the interior of Asia, bctw een 
38® and 53® N. hit., 84® and 124® E. 
long. Its length from E. to VV. exceeds 
1700 m. and its width from N. to S. 
1000 m. Area between 1,200,000 and 
1,300,000 sq. ni. Bounded N. by 
Siberia, E. by RIanchuria, S. by China 
proper, and W. by Kansu. The 
central portion is occupied by the 
Great Gobi, a vast tract of sand, small 
stones, and sparse vegetj^tion. The 
country to the S.E. of the ' • • 
elevated and terminate 
mountain range, whicl 
near the Hoang*ho, runs . 
then turns at right angles to the E., 
whence under the name of the Inshan 
Mts. it extends for some 600 ra. until 
it turns N. again. The district S. of 
the Inshan Mts. coutaius fertile 
valleys, but farther W., where it is 
surrounded by the great northern 
bend of the Hoang*ho, it Is again 
either arid like the Gobi or only fit 
for pasture ground. The eastern part, 
extending nearly to tlie Yellow Sea, 
contains to the S. of the Leah*ho 
numerous meadows of rich grass, and 
agriculture was early Introduced 
there by the Chinese. The slopes of 
the Kingkhan Mts., a spur of which 
extends in a ,south -easterly direction 
to the Hoang-hai, are well watered 
and in the southern part overgi’own 
with pine, fir, oak, lime, and walnut 
trees. North-western M. is also well 
watered but poorly wooded; near the 
boundary between M. and Siberia the 
country rises into tlie Altai mountain 
chain. Rain is rare except near the 
great mountain ranges. The wealth 
of the Mongols consists in their great 
herds of horses and sheep and, in the 
hilly tracts, of cattle. From time 
immemorial the various Mo^olian 
tribes have lived a nomadic life and 
subsisted on the produce of their 
herds. The Mongols proper vohm- 
fcarily submitted to China to avoid 
destruction in their unsuccessful war 
with the Kalmucks in 16S8, which 
cession has resulted in some develop- 
ment of resources and a transport 
trade with China and Siberia along 
the great caravan routes, the chief of 
which nm from Kalghan and Kwei- 
hwacheng to Maimalchin via Urga, 
and from Kalghan again through 
Kobdo to W. Siberia. Railways are 
prelected from Urga to Kiakhta 
(170 m.) and to Kalghan (530 m.). 
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Urga is the chief centre of population 
and commerce, and here dwells the 
Kutukhta Lama, who is the third 
highest pontiff of the Buddhists and 
the spiritual ruler of the Mongols. 
Under the provisional republican 
government of China (1912). a 
separate department was formed for 
the administration of M. and Tibet. 
The Russo-Mongolian agreement of 
1912 was the result of a series of re- 
volutions consequent on excessive 
Chinese interference. Pop. 2,600,000. 

Mongolo-Tartar, see I'bal- Altaic. 

Mongols, The, a people of Central 
Asia, living chiefly in Mongolia, who 
emerge into history with the coming 
of Genghis Khan. He was bu'^y con- 
quering in the E. from 1206-27, and 
it was his genius w'hich for a time 
built up the fal)rio of a great Mon- 
'■■■ At his death he divided 
between his sons.Ogotai 
country between the 
ke Baikal ; Jagatai, the 
country between Bokhara, the Irtish 
and Gobi: TuU. tlie land S. of the 
Baikal; and his grandsons Orda and 
Batu, Khwarezni, the region drained 
by the Jaxartes, Ural, and Oxus. 
Ogotai, with the help of TuU, became 
emperor of China and put an end to 
the Kin and Sung jiynasties (1234). 
Batu. after occup' ing Russia, seized 
the Hungarian cities of Pcsth and 
Gran (1241), and In 1236 Mongolian 
troops overran Georgia and Armenia, 
Hulagu, Tulips son, defeated tho 
Persian assassins, crushed the cali- 
phate of Bagdad, and took possession 
of Syria, together with Aleppo and 
Damascus, whiKt the great Kublai 
Khan, another of Tiiii's sons, estab- 
lished a line of emperors in China, 
which lasted from about 1275 to the 
final expulsion of his race in 1368. 
Meanwhile, tlie J.I., or. to give them 
a more generic name, the Tartars, 
were establishing (about the year 
1224) the Kipchafc empire in South- 
Eastern Russia under Batu. The 
khanates of Astrakhan, the Crimea, 
and Kazan, and in Turkestan the 
khanates of Bokhara and Samarcand 
were ail held by AI. Though the 
power of the Golden Horde or 
Western Kipchaks waned, that of 
the White Horde or Eastern Kip- 
chaks — the inheritance of Orda, 
Batu’s brother — grew apace, and in 
137S Toktamish.an Eastern Eapcliak, 
became ruler of both hordes. But he 
had no sooner completed his Russian 
conquests than he was plunged into 
a bitter struggle with Timur, or 
Tamerlane, a Alongol chieftain, who 
- - ’ — -jremaoy in 

■■ ‘Ichneumon, 

el -like ani- 
mals, common in many parts of Asia, 
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especially India and Africa. The larg- 
est species is the Egyptian Ichneu- 
mon. The common Indian M. is 
tawny or grey in colour, and about 
17 in. long, excluding the tail, which 
is about 14 In. long. It is very vora- 
cious, and fights and kills even large 
and poisonous snakes with the nt- 
most agility and daring, and for this 
service has been introduced Into the 
W. Indies and other countries. It is 
readily tamed and makes a delightful 
though misoliievous pet. Observers 
do not confirm the popular notion 
that the M. visits certain plants to 
counteract the effects of poisonous 
snake bites, which indeed are as fatal 
to it as to other animals. 

Monica (332-87) was the mother 
of St. Augustine. She was the wife of 
Patricius, a pagan citizen of Togaste, 
and converted botli her husband and 
son to Cau-istianlty. 

• Monifieth, a par. of Forfarshire, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Tay, 6 m. E. 
by N. of Dundee; has iron-foundries, 
and manufs. jute and machinery. 
Pop. (1911) 13,116. 

Moniquira, a tn. of Boyaca, Co- 
lombia, on the Moniqulra R., 100 m. 
N.N.E. of Bogota, in a rich copper- 
mining dlst. Pop. 12,000. 

Monism, a system in philosophy 
which attempts to reduce the uni- 
verse to a single principle. M. is thus 
dhectiy opposed to dualism or monad- 
ism (pluralism). M. tends to reduce 
the universe either to a material 
principle, thus developing into a form 
of materialism, or into a mental prin- 
ciple, thus developing into Idealism. 
Sometimes, however, a reconciliation 
between the dualism of matter and 
mind is sought, and these opposing 
principies are regarded as comple- 
mentary aspects of a single substance. 
The early Greek Ionian pliilosophers 
were Monists, postulating the several 
elements as the material cause. 
Thales took water as the first prin- 
ciple; Anaximander, cloud ; Anaxi- 
menes, air ; and Heracleitus, fire. A 
great advance was made by the 
Bleatic philosopher, Parmenides, who 
Invented the epigrammatic formula — 

‘ the ent (oi ) is, the nonent ((lij or) 
is not,’ thus distinguishing between 
the One which is, and the Many which 
become .and are not. This theory was 
supported by Zeno, who disproved 
plurality by his paradoxes of space, 
time, and number. In the Stoic 
schools of Greek philosophy, M. was 
a fundamental theory. M. has been 
conspicuous in several modem philo- 
sophic systems. Spinoza postulated 
a single underlying substance of 
which matter and mind in equipoise 
are the two aspects. The Al. of 
Haeckel is essentially materialistic. 
Hegel is the most distinguished 
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modern philosopher of the idealistic 
school. He explains matter, in- 
dividuality, sensation, and wUl as 
I forms of thought. Schopenhauer and 
I von Hartmann merge aU finite exist- 
1 enco in the cosmic will. 

1 Moniteur, Le, a daily French paper. 
It was establi-^hed in 1789 as the 
Oazette nalionale on Ic MonUenr •uni- 
1 uersel by Panokoncke. Under Napo- 
leon it became the ofiBcial organ of 
the government — a position which it 
held till 1869, when it was superseded 
by the Journal officiel. In 1875 it re- 
flected the aims of MaoMahon’s gov- 
ernment, and it was afterwards 
Orleanlst and Conservative in ten- 
dency. 

Monitor, the name for a number of 
lizards which Include some of the 
largest forms. They are widely dis- 
tributed tlu-oughout the eastern 
hemisphere, and their habitat varies 
from dry Siandy spots far away from 
the water to the marshy banks of 
rivers. The Nile Monitor {Varanvs 
niloticns) is about 6 ft. long, with a 
long head and small rounded nostrils. 
An even larger species is the Ocellated 
M. of China and Siam. It preys on 
birds and smaller lizards, and if at- 
tacked. defends itself fiercely. 

Monitor, a famous American battle- 
ship, built by Ericsson, which on 
Mar. 9, 1862, defeated the formidable 
SIcrrimac in Hampton roads. The 
essential and original feature was a 
circular tmret, protected with 8 in. of 
iron, and revolving by steam on a 
central spindle. Two ll-in. smooth- 


navy to the Royal Sovereion, etc. The 
Monitor sank in a hurricane oil Cape 
Hatteras. 

Monk, see JIONASTioiSM, Monas 
TE ny. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 
see Monck. 

Monk, Maria (c. 1817-50), a woman 
of bad character who published 
Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk m 
1838 in New York, in wliioh slie al- 
leged that she had escaped from the 
Jlontreal nunnery of the Hotel Dion. 
The book had a huge sale. She was 
eventually exposed • and her story 
proved to be false. 

Monk-Bretton, a par. and tn. in the 
W. Riding of Yorksliire, England, 
2 m. N,E. of Barnsley ; has remains 
of a Clunlac priory, founded in llo7- 
Pop. (1911)4783. 

Monkey, an unscientific name nsn- 
ally applied to primates excluding 
man, the anthropoid apes, the mar- 
mosets, and also, as a rule, the ba- 
boons. Ms. are arboreal in habit, and 
are rarely found away from the 
warmer parts of Africa, Asia, one 
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America. There are many points of 
aifEerenoe between those of the Old 
World and those of the Now World. 
An important distinction is in the 
division between the nostrils, which is 
invariably broad in New World Ms., 
while the nostrils open almost side- 
ways. In the Old World Ms. the divi- 
sion is thin and the openings of the 
nostrils tend downwards. No New 
World Ms. have ohe^k-ponohes, and 
the thumbs differ less from the other 
lingers; but of Old/ World Ms. some 
have cheek-pouches, and others are 
without them. Mmt have a laryngeal 
or air pouch, and .these are rare in the 
American gener?;. But in many of 
these prehensile;' tails are highly spe- 
cialised, though! in some the tails are 
short or feebl^ All Old World Ms. 
have the ischial callosities or pads, 
where the animal sits; these are al- 
ways absent Ifrom the New World Ms. 

Monkey P^zle (Araucaria imbri- 
catar), a hurdy evergreen conifer, 
native of CJiile, and varying from a 
few feet to ISO ft. in height. There is a 
variety witfli golden-tinted foliage. 

Monkey-I wrench, a screw -key or 
spanner which has a movable jaw, 
adjustable bv a screw or wedge to the 
exact size of the nut it is desired to 
turn. 

Monk-iish, see Angel-Fish. 

Monhbouse, William Cosmo (1840- 
1901), an English poet and art critic, 
born in London. His working life was 
spent in the ofBoes of the Board of 
Trade, where he rose to assistant- 
secretary in the financial department. 
His posms include Com ana Poppies, 
1890 ; the Pead March, and The 
Christ upon the IJill, 1895. As an art 
critic his independence is established 
by his Life of Turner, 1879 ; The 
Italiat Pre-Paphaeiites, 1887 ; Leigh 
H«nf,1887, and British Contemporary 
ArtisU, 1899. 

Moikland, New and Old, two ad- 
joininf parishes in N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 1} m. N.N.W. of Airdrie, 
with cinl and iron mines. Pop. (1911) 
(Old N.) 61,029, (New M.) 38,116. 

Motk Seal (Monachus albieenter), 
a true seal, common in the Slediter- 
ranean and on account of its tracta- 
bility s easily trained to perform 
tricks. 

Monlshood, see Aoonitum. 

Monlstown, a par. and vil. in the 
CO. anc 7 m. S.E. of the city of 
Cork, 01 Cork Harbour, is a popular 
sea-batling resort. Pop. (1911) 2200. 

Montowell, Robert Porrett Collier, 
first Biron (1817-86), an English 
judge, vas called to the bar in 1843. 
In 1852 he was returned to parlia- 
ment as a liberal by Plymouth, his 
native cty. Created attorney -general 
in 1863, he suecessfully engineered a 
bankruptcy bill in 1869, and two years 


later was appointed under Gladstone 
to the judicial committee of the privy 
council. He was created a baron in 
1885. 

Monkwearmouth, a par. in Durham 
CO., England, partly in the borough 
of Sunderland. 

Monmouth : 1. A municipal and 
(in conjunction with Newport and 
tlsk), pari. bor. and co. tn. of Mon- 
mouthshire, England, at the con- 
fluence of the Monnow and the Wye, 
17 m. S. of Hereford. It has smelting 
and tin-plate works. Pop. (1911) 
5269. 2. A city and the co. seat of 
Warren co., Illinois, U.S.A,, 27 m. 
E.N.E. of Bnrlington (Iowa) ; has 
manufa. of ploughs, pottery, soap, 
and cigars. It is the centre of a coal- 
mining and horse-breeding district. 
Pop. (1910) 9128. 

Monmouth, a British armoured 
cruiser, whieh was launched at 
Glasgow in 1901. It has a length of 
440 ft., a displacement of 9800 tons, 
and a speed of 22 J knots. 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of 
(1649-85), a leader of a rebellion 
against James II., was the natural 
son of Charles II., or probably Colonel 
RobertSidney.by Lucy Walters. The 
king, loved the boy, and put him in 
the bands of Lord Crofts, and after- 
wards of the queen-dowager. In 1663 
he was made Duke of Monmouth, and 
two years later, on his marriage with 
the wealthy Scottish heiress, Anne of 
Bucolench, was granted the dukedom 
also of Buccleuoh. In 1673 he became 
captain-general of the forces. His 
beauty and engaging manner, his 
clemency towards the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge (1679), his almost 
royal progresses through the W. and 
N.W. of England, and above all his 
Protestantism, a point in bis favour 
of which Shaftesbury made full use, 
secured him a wide popularity. Yet 
when, yielding to Argyll’s persuasion, 
he landed at Lyme Regis to raise an 
insurrection against James II., his 
appeal met with faint response. His 
imdisoiplined forces were hopelessly 
routed at Sedgmoor (1685), and nine 
days later he was beheaded (in a 
bungliug manner) on Tower Hill. 

Monmouth Beach, a summer resort 
of Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
on the Atlantic coast, 3 m. N. of 
Long Branch. 

Monmouthshire, a maritime Eng- 
lish CO. lying on the Welsh border 
with a coast-iino of 22 m. along the 
estuary of the Severn and that part 
of the Bristol Channel that lies be- 
tween the Wye and the Rumney. 
The coast is exposed to remarkably 
high spring tides, which rush up the 
Severn in a ‘ bore ’ from the Bristol 
Channel, rising at Chepstow some- 
times to 60 ft. The southern part 
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E. and W. of the Usk comprises the 
Caldecot and Wontloog levels, which 
are protected from the sea by sea- 
walls. N. of the Caldecot Level, be- 
tween the Usk and Wye, the surface is 
undulating, rising here and there into 
bold bluffs and varied by knolls and 
dells, which have rendered the 
county famous for its scenery, set off 
as it is by mountains to the N. and 
W., primitive churches, ruins of old 
' ■ ' ' — ’ as Cliepsto w, 
castles, and 
■ lins, such as 

Tintern Abbey and the Cistercian 
abbey at Llanthony. About 4 m. 
from Abergavenny is the remarkable 
peaked mountain cailed Pen-y-Vai or 
Sugar Loaf (1S5G ft.). Chief rivers: 
Wye, Usk, Rumney, Ebbw, Avon- 
Llwyd, and Munmow, the two first 
being famous for salmon and trout 
fishing. The Crumlin Canal hrancbes 
from the canal connecting Nenmort 
with Brecon, at a point between New- 
port and Slalpas, and skirts the 
Ebbw to Crumlin. The county is rich 
in coal, and mining is the chief in- 
dustry. There are numerous iron 

works, and ' 

sively, botli 
for use in t 

plentiful in the vales of the Usk and 
Wye and in the N. and E. Newport, 
the chief port, is connected by canals 
with the mining centres. M. is divided 
Into sis hundreds and three parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. Area 618 sq.m. Pop. (1911) 
414.730. 

Monoceros, the Unicorn, a constel- 
lation to the S. of Gemini. Meridional 
centre, R.-A. 7 h. 0 m.; deol. - 3°. In the 

Milky ’V ” f,, 

the nal 
Contair 
stars; '■ 

(triple); IJ, quadruple. n.»v., aiggi 
variable ; per. I'fl d. 

MonoohEetum, a genus of ever- 
green flowering slirubs (order Melas- 
tomaceas) bearing largo panicles of 
rose, red. mauve, or purple flowers. 

Monoohlamydeas, a sub-olass of 
Dicotyledons or e.vogenous flowering 
plants characterised by the absence 
of the corolla from the perianth, 
though tlus feature occurs in numer- 
ous other plants, e.p. marsli marigold. 
If the perianth is complete, consisting 
of both calyx and corolla, the flower 
is diohlamydeous, and if both are 
absent, as in the common ash, it is 
achlamydeous. 

Monochord, an appliance invented 
by Pythagoras for studying musical 
intervals by means of a movable 
bridge under a single string stretched 
overa sound-board l>ra weight. From 
it the musical instrument of tlie same j 
name, a sort of one-stringed guitar, I 


was evolved. The ‘ nun’s fiddle ’ was 
also derived; and the clavlohord was 
an application of the same principle, 
manipulated by a jjeyboard. 

Monoclinal Strata are strata which 
from a hoiizontaj or gently inclined 
position suddenly bend abruptly and 
tlien inimediatel.v resume their pre- 
vious dispositiou. The most notable 
English example of such is in the Isle 
of Wight, but Lite structure is greatly 
developed in the western states of 
America. 

Monocotyledon, ,a plant with one 
cotyledon or seed leaf (c.g. wheat), as 
distinguislied from' a Dicotyledon 
(e.p. bean). Tliis distinction is the 
main basis of two great divisions of 
the Angiosperms, tlite group which 
comprises the majority of all flower- 
ing plants. In tlie M. \tbe radicle or 
rudimentary leaf usuallp remains un- 
developed, but tlirows ohjt roots from 
its croxvn. In the Didotyledon, it 
usnaliy elongates and formts a primary 
leaf. The stem of Ms. hadi no central 
pith or separ ' ‘ ' 

of the periai 
as a rule, th 
recognised 

leaves are parallel veined except m a 
very few cases, noUably tlhe black 
bryony, arum, and herb-PAris. Ms. 
are separated into tliree malin divi- 
sions : (I) ^ '■ ■■■ ar- 
ranged on • itly 

enclosed by m): 

(2) Petaioidie, witli potaloid plenanth 
(e..g. lily or daffodil); (.3) Glurmiferai, 
perianth absent and flowers bdirne in 
spikelets in the axils of soal'es or 
glumes (c.g. sedges or grasses). 1 

V '’«n2-5G),aP rench 

: lorn in C ipen- 

1 at Paris and 

< founded a Pro- 

testant ohnrcli in Naples, of whi oh he 
was pastor until be went to Lyf ns in 
1827. He was professor in the theo- 
logical college ot Montauban in 1836, 
wlience lie removed to Paris in 1847 
to preach at the Oratorie. Hoi pub- 
lished various volumes of seranoM, 
one of wliioh, Ln VridtdUi dej Via- 
cridxde, appeared in 1844. f 

Monod, Gabriel (6. 1844), a 3'rench 
historian, bom at Havre. Studied at 
Havre and Paris, and aftejrwaras 
visited Italy and Germany /for M- 
searoh work. In ISGS bo returfriod to 
France, and was appointed djjrector 
of the Eoole des Haute.s Etudfcs, ana 
in 1880 entered the Ecolo Nairmalo, 
where he became professor, (a post 
w'hich he held till 1904. FonnMod tlio 
Revue Historiqne (q.v.) in 187R'. 

Monodon-Monocoros (Sea Urmcorn), 
see Nauwhal. . „ 

Monoecious, a term given tcJ plants 
(«.ff. hazel) on which the fito.minato 
and carpellate flowers are homo 
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separately, as distinct from dicecious 
plants, on which the liowers are en- 
tirely of one sex or of the other. 

Monogenism, the generally accepted 
theory in etlinology {q.v.) which re- 
gards man as having sprung from one 
primary form, as opposed to poly- 
genistic views, Monogenists may be 
divided into three schools : (l).£laam- 
itic, which accepts the Mosaic doctrine 
literally, with a measure of evolution 
to explain the existing varieties; 
(2) national, wliich applies evolution 
and biological laws generally to man 
as to other organisms; and (3) in- 
Urmcdiate, wliich tries to harmonise 
the first two. 

Monogram (Gk. /xot-o?, sole, and 
ypdfi^a, a.letter), a cipher or character 
formed by an interlacing of letters and 
intended as an abbreviation of a name. 
Ms. were not imcommon on Greek 
and Roman coins, and also appear on 
A.‘S. coins, especially those of King 
Alfred, and upon seals- In later times 
Ms. were often used by printers and 
engravers on the title pages of books. 

Monograph, a term applied to the 
exhaustive and detailed treatment of 
a single portion or branch of any art 
or science. The word is limited some- 
what to hooks of moderate dimension. 

Monomania, a form of insanity in 
which the mind is diseased in one 
faculty or associated faculties; the 
term mania refers to a more widely 
spread infirmity, M. may be classed : 
of fear, pride, vanity, suspicion, klep- 
tomania ( 7 .U.), dipsomania ((z.v,), etc. 
The other faculties of the mind gener- 
ally appear healthy, and the disease 
may only show itself occasionally, or 
in certain circumstances, or probably 
only at some period of life. It does 
not show^ the profound depression of 
melancholia, though it often follows 
on that form of mania; it is probably 
a settled form, and is seldom cured. 
The sufferer may suffer little in physi- 
cal health, but Ms. of the same kind 
are generally accompanied by the 
same physical structural fault. Thus 
disease of the heart is associated with 
M. of fear of death; that of pride and 
ambition with general paralysis ac- 
companying mental infirmity; that 
of suspicion with cancer and malig- 
aant tumours. 

Monongahela ; 1. A riv. of U.S.A., 
m Viiginia and Pennsylvania, It is a 
trib. of the iOlegheny, which it joins 
at Pittsburg to form the Ohio R., and 
is navigable as far as Morgantown. 
^'Cngbh 300 m. 2. A city on the 
cjjPnongahela R., in Wasliington co,, 
vT^msylvania, U.S.A., 23* m. S. of 

>8burg. It lies in a fertile region 

in coal, and the mining of coal is 
^*f^';rmcipal industry. Pop. (1910) 

-i'uophysites, a heresy which arose 


in the 5th century as a reaction 
against Nestorianism, teaching that 
in Christ there was but ' one nature.* 
Its effect was to deny the humanity 
of Jesus. It was anathematised at the 
Council of CJhalcedon (461), but the 
decisions caused a great schism. 
Nearly the whole of Egypt refused 
to accept the decisions of Chalcedon, 
and has remained heretical to the 
present time. 

Monoplane, sec Aeronautics. 

Monopoli, a tn. in the prov. and 25 
m, S.E. of the city of Bari, Italy, on 
tho Adriatic. It has a cathedral and a 
fortress built in 1552. It exports wine 
and olive oil, and maiiufs. woollen 
and cotton goods. Pop. 22,545. 

Monopolies. The term M. literally 
means single or sole selling, and is so 
used in Aristotle’s Politica, where a 
monopolist signified one who bought 
up the whole of a commodity so as to 
be the sol© holder of it, and have 
the power of selling it at lus own 
price. In this specialised sense it is 
clearly the same tiling as a modern 
trust or combination to * corner ’ an 
article. This is the root-principle of 
all M. at nil periods, though it may 
not be in accordance with the pre- 
cision of economic language to speak 
of the owner of urban rents as being 
in the enjoyment of the sole right to 
sell tenancies, or a railway company 
of the exclusive right to sell transit or 
travelling facilities. Again, though 
the effect of all M, is the same in point 
of exclusive right of commercial deal- 
ing, modern writers always distin- 
guish between natural and artificial or 
legal M., a distinction detailed below. 

Most ancient and civilised legal 
systems have endeavoured in one 
way or another, however ineffectu- 
ally, to put some kind of a veto on M., 
e,g. tho code of Zeno punished the 
monopolist by confiscating his goods 
and sending him into perpetual exile. 
In England legislation against M. 
goes back to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and so great was the abuse of the royal 
power of granting M. that in 1639, 
after quarrels between parliament 
and the king, they were finally 
abolished by statute. The problem in 
England was always aggravated by 
the conflict between public utility 
and the ancient prerogative of the 
crown (see Crown) to regulate all 
matters of trade. The privileges and 
exclusive rights of trade granted for 
a pecuniary consideration to mer- 
chants by the Norman kings, and 
abused by later monarchs (especially 
the Stuarts, who used them as con- 
venient levers of political favouritism), 
furnish the most obvious example of 
the artificial or legal M., or M. which 
does not arise from the free play 
of economic forces. It was against 
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arUfloIal M. that past legislation in one notoriously oppressive form of 
England was always directed, bnt artifloial M. — that of the revenue- 
with the advance In social Ideas it has farmers or middle-men to whom in 
become increasingly clearer that the various countries at various periods 
evils of natural M. — i.e. where a was leased, in return for a fixed sum, 
variety of circumstances of economic the right of collecting for their own 
significance combines to nullify the use certain of the ordinary taxes. The 
ordinary effects of competition, and system prevailed in ancient Rome, 
to concentrate exclusive rights in the with the result that the Roman 
hands of the few — are hardly less capitalists who obtained the M. of 
apparent, with the result that modem levying both the domain revenues 
Liberal legislation has been active in and the indirect taxes gained most 
securing, or endeavouring to secure, extensive advantages at the expense 
M. values to the community partly of the general body of taxpayers, 
by facilitating the munlcipallsatioa Later, when the province of Asia fell 
of certain activities (see Monicipal to the Romans, C. Gracchus enacted 
Trade), and partly by expropriation that the most exorbitant direct and 
coupled with compensation. Queen indirect taxes should be put up to 
Elizabeth frequently granted M. to auction for that province as a whole, 
her favourites for dealing in the uni- the consequence being the rise of an 
versal necessaries of life, e.g. coal, association of capitalists of colossal 
salt, vinegar, and leather; but It was magnitude (Monunsen, Hist.of Rome). 
not till the last year of her reign that In its way no less oppressive was the 
a bill. Introduced by Lawrence Hyde, M. under the old monarchical rdgime 
received such great support from an of France, by which the ‘ farmers- 
otherwise pusUlammous House that general ’ obtained from the govem- 
the queen was obliged to yield. Yet ment, in return for a fixed payment 
notwithstanding her concessions, into the treasury, the right of col- 
many M. still existed or were newly lecting certain branches of the 
granted. Prior to these concessions revenue. After the various farmers- 
the matter came before the courts general had combined into a united 
(The Case of Monopolies), which were association they became such an in- 
disposed to declare M. void on the tolerable source of oppression that it 
common law ground that they were is not to be wondered at that the 
in restraint of trade, for in the above revolutionaries not only abolished 
case (royal graub ot sole right to sell them once and for all in 1T94, but 
playing cards) it was said that every executed some thirty of them. 

M. had three inseparable incidents — Natural M. are divided into 

the raising of the price, the deteriora- three classes by Professor Hobhouse 
tion of the commodity, and the im- (Liberalism)} (1) Land M.;. (2) M. 
poverishment of workers and others, value from industries in which con> 
The only exception which the courts petition is inapplicable, e-g. gas and 
were inclined to make was in favour water supply, tramway service, etc.; 
of the royal grant of letters patent and (3) state M., e.g. the licence 
for the exclusive privilege of trading to deal in Intoxicating bquors (see 
in things introduced or invented by Licensing Laws). To this claisifica- 
the grantee himself, or where the tion might be added those partial M. 
grant was apparently beneficial to noticed by mill, where a kind of M. 
the community. The Act of 1622, price in the shape ot ‘ superiority of 
however, declared all M. void except reward ’ is obtained by workers m 
those granted by letters patent for the trades or professions where an im- 
Bole working, for fourteen years, of common degree of integrity is re- 
any new manufacture to the ‘ true quisite, or a high degree of confidence 
and first Inventor thereof,’ and this reposed in the workers, e.g. gold- 
statutory provision is still the founda- smiths, physicians, laivyers, etc. But 
tion of the present law as to patents though academically in accordance 
for inventions. Finally, in 1639, as a with the principle of natural 51., tins 
result of the ineffectiveness ot the last class of 51. merits no further 
above Act to check the royal grant notice, because, obviously, there is no 
of 51. to corporations, all legal 51. limit to the enumeration of those 
(except patents for inventions) wore avocations or trades where a partial 
abolished. Analogous to patents for or quasi-5I. is confessed by certein 
Inventions is the 51. conferred by matters peculiar to the occupation 
copyright, a right which has recently itself. Slill’s assertion that the 
been considerably strengthened (see superiority of reward ‘ is not the pon- 
CoPYBioHT) in favour of authors, and, sequence of competition but of ite 
as some think, to the detriment of absence ’ is only a paradoxical way of 
the community. saying that the demand is great but 

If in the past England has not been the supply small. To take anothCT 
Immune from the evils of legal instance, an English High Court 
51., she has at least been free from judge gets high remuneration, m- 
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spires public confidence, and has 
usually attained hSs elevation to the 
Dench only after a strenuous forensic 
career; but though there are few per- 
sons in proportion to population who 
are qualified to assuine the dignity, 
the competition among the few for 
the occasional vacancies is of the very 
keenest. 

In regard to land ^I., it has been 
Bho-^ above (see LiBEitALiSM) that 
^ of liberty could be satisfied 

with the existing system under which 
Property is held, and the land years 
^so offered the most obvious point of 
attack to the CJobdenites. The neces- 
sarny limited supply of land in a 
lughly civilised community enables 
the owner to exact his own price re- 
gardless of the absence of any effort 
of his own to make the land valuable 
{see also Increment Value). Com- 
petition truly fails where there is no 
check upon the owner apart from the 
limitation of demand. Over and 
above the average wages and profits 
# * can extract from the necessities 
of others a surplus, to which the name 
of economic rent is given.* (As to how 
land nationalisers have gone in 
politics to mitigate this inequality, 
Increment Value, Land, Land 
laws, Land Taxes, Liberausm.) 
Professor Hobhou 60 ,as an apologist of 
latter-day Liberalism, which in some 
pi its measures is Indistinguishable 
irom some of the most definitely 
formulated proposals of Socialists, in- 
geniously argues from such positions 
as that (1) competition in gas and 
water supply and tramway services 

is wasteful " ' 

Bible, and f 
the remedy! 

IS a ^ more 
public contr , 

tion of licensed premises ought to be 
so arranged that the M. value returns 
to the community: that an iudividiial- 
which so ‘ w’orks in harmony ^ith 
Socialism * is still thoroughly con- 
sistent with itself. But it would seem 
that once the principle is admitted of 
analysing value into that which is 
made by the community and that 
wMch is the product of individual 
effect, it can have no other logical 
consequence than that of compre- 
hending all species of property what- 
soever, and further of assigning to the 
individual’s efforts their only true 
economio value, which, without the 
general co-operation of society, is 
next, to nothing. But however serious 
a_ blow modem Liberalism or tenta- 
tive Socialistic legislation has dealt to 
private M. and individualism, a still 
more serious blow, in the opinion of 
anti-Socialists, is threatened by tbe 
mere substitution of a state M., and 
nowhere more obviously than in the 


ly Monotremata 

[Sphere of municipal trade (o.r.) 
Nevertheless, the anti-Socialist and 
I anti-municipal trader finds himself 
1 confronted by the dilemma of the 
i * trust,’ or huge combination of capi- 
] tal, whether national in operation or 
j international, which is designed to 
, secure control of a trade or manu- 
[facturo mth the double object of 
I economy in production and arbitrary 
profits. In this context the apologists 
of latter-day Liberalism may be justi- 
fied in advocating a tentative Social- 
ism in the shape of state or municipal 
control as something far less in- 
jurious to orthodox individuaiisni 
than the trust, which has been 
clearly demonstrated in the U.S.A. 
to be fatal to individualism : and it 
seems an inadequate argument to sav 
that the gross abuses of power wbich 
have characterised the American 
trusts are not possible in the United 
Kingdom. The very justifiable com- 
mentary on this dilemma is that if 
the trend of public opinion is in 
favour of controlling trusts and fos- 
tering the municipal M., it is at least 
probable that the public gains by 
the application of profits to public 
uses. 

Monor, a tn. of Hungary, in the co, 
and 20 m. S.E. of the city of Buda- 
pest. Pop. 9000. 

Mono Railway, see Railways. 
Monotheism (Gk. /i6io?, only, and 
God), the bebef in one only God 
as tho ruler of the universe. Whereas 
Deism has come to mean a belief in 
one God accompanied by a rejection 

> V. • .... 

associated 
.. hold that 
ivelatioD teaches that primitive man 
os monotheistic. The Jewish and 
■ ohammedan religions are strictly so. 
Anti-Trinitarians insist that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity prevents Christi- 
anity from being monotheistic, though 
the creeds lay much stress on M. 

Monotheletes, or Monothelites (Gk. 
ftovo$f\r}Tat), holders of a heresy 
which arose in the 6th century and 
which was condemned at the Sixth 
General Council. The M. taught that 
Christ had but one will, whereas tho 
Catholics held that though Christ’s 
personality was one, yet He had two 
wills, which were, however, always in 
perfect harmony. For full particu- 
lars of tho conflicts of tho 7th century, 
see article ‘ Monothelitism * in The 
Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

Monotremata, an order or sub-class 
of mammals, and containing ordy 
three species, the Omiihorhynchus 
and the Echidna and Preechidna, spiny 
ant-eaters. The young are hatched 
from eggs and are fed on milk secreted 
notbymammEBpbut on a bare patch of 
tho mother’s skin. They have features 
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which seem to make them inter- 
mediate between reptiles and the 
higher mammals (see MammaXS). 

Monotype, see Ttpe - sEirma 
Machineb. 

Monovar, a tn. in the prov. and 
18 m. N.W. o£ the tn. of Alicante, 
Spain. It has a largo trade in wine 
and fruit, and manufa. woollen and 
cotton goods, leather, soap, and 
spirits. Pop. 11,000. 

Monreale, a city In the prov. and 
5 m. S. W. of the city of Palermo, Sicily. 
It is an archiopiscopal see, and its fine 
cathedral dates from the 12th century. 
It has a large trade in com, oil. fruit, 
and almonds. The massacre known 
as the • Sicilian Vespers ’ (1282) 
began on the road between Monreale 
and Palermo. Pop. 24,000. 

Monro, Alexander (1097-1767), a 
Scottish physician and founder of the 
medical school of Edinburgh, was 
bom in London, and studied at 
Loyden under Boerhaave. In 1720 
he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy at Edinburgh University, a 
post in which his son, Alexander 
Monro (1733-1817), succeeded him 
in 1759. 

Monroe ; 1. A city and the cap. of 
Ouachita par., Louisiana, U.S.A., on 
the Ouachita R., 76 m. W. of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. It has a large trade in 
cotton, and mauufs. cotton com- 
presses, cotton-seed oil, molasses, and 
bricks. Pop. (1910) 10,209. 2. A 
city and oo. seat of Monroe co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., on the Raisin R., 
2 m. from Lake Erie and 35 m. 
S.S.W. of Detroit. It has flour, 
lumber, and paper mills, canning 
factories, furniture and box factories, 
and extensive nurseries. Pop. (1910) 
6893. 3. A city and Co. scat of 

Green co., WLsoonsln, U.S.A., 37 m. 
S.W. of Madison ; has mauufs. of 
dairy products, lumber, and iron 
goods. Pop, (1910) 4269 

Monroe, James (1758-1831), fifth 
president of the U.S.A., son of a car- 
penter and mason, was bom in West- 
moreland CO., Virginia, He was edu- 
cated at the college of Williamsburg, 
but left it on the outbreak of the 
revolutionary war to join Washing- 
ton’s army. He had hardly finished 
his education when, in 1770, he 
entered, as a cadet, the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Mercer. Soon 
afterwards he joined Washington’s 
army as lieutenant, took part in the 
engagements at Harlem Heights, 
White Plains, and the attack on 
Trenton, where bo was wounded. Ho 
then became a captain of infantry 
and aide-de-camp of Lord Stirling 
(1777-78), fighting at Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth. Ho 
then temporarily abandoned a mili- 
tary career for law studies under the 


direction of Jeflerson. In 1780 he was 
nominated military commissioner lor 
Virginia, in 1782 elected to the Vir- 
ginia Legislative Assembly, and in 
1783 became a member of Congress. 
He proposed unsuccessfully to in- 
vest Congress with power to regulate 
American trade with foreign nations. 
After three years be retired to the 
country for a time, where he married 
the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright. In 1790 he became a senator 
of the U.S.A., and four years later 
was sent by Washington to Paris as 
American plenipotentiary. His posi- 
tion there was a delicate one, iaas- 
mueh as American relations were 
strained with both England and 
France after the fall of Robespierre. 
The rupture became complete under 
the presidency of John Adams, and 
M., who was accused of too much 
partiality for the Direotoire, was re- 
called, and censured tor not having 
sufBciently explained and defended 
the new treaty signed by the U.S.A. 
with England. But the publication 
by him of the whole of his correspond- 
ence resulted in the confusion of 
Adams and the Federalist party, and 
undoubtedly influenced the election 
of Jefferson as president. In 1799 he 
was made governor of Virginia. In 
1803 he was sent by Jefferson as 
envoy oxtraordinary to negotiate the 
purchase of Louisiana. ’The next tour 
years he was at London, where he 
replaced King, and in Spain, hut the 
commoroial treaty which he nego- 
tiated with Pinokey as to SponTsli 
trade was not ratified by Jefferson 
because it did not contain a clause 
against impressment (g.v.). In. ISOS 
he returned to the United States, and 
became in 1811 Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, retaining this post 
till March 1817, where lie became 
president in place of Madison. His 
affability ana moderation rendered 
him highly popular with both Demo- 
crat and Federal, and tn 1820 he only 
lost one vote. The chief event of bis 
administration was the controversy 
over the admission of Missouri to the 
States at a time when the question ol 
slavery agitated the whole country. 
In 1822 M. declared in his annum 
message that the Independence of the 

Hispano-American ropublics.whioh tor 

several years had been endeavouring 
to shake off the European yoke, must 
be maintained at any price, a declam- 
tion which has since become cele- 
brated as the ‘ Monroe dootrlno 
(q.».). Ho retired into private life in 


him to retire in 1829. 

Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine in tlio 
foreign policy of tho U.S.A. which 
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may not imiustly be summed up in 
the vernacular * Hands off America.* 
This famous doctrine was thus 


and interests of the XJ.S.A. are 
involved that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assmned 
and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for coloni- 
sation by any European power. 
With the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European 
power wo have not interfered, and 
we shall not interfere, Imt with the 
governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great 
consideration and on just principle 
acknowle^ed, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any 
European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the 
U.S.A.* How far this doolrineisanin- 
teCTai part of international law is diffi- 
cult to say, but it has unquestionably 
proved a most powerful weapon for 
securing the sovereign international 
status of the different American 
peoples. The balance of opinion 
outside America (but including the 
opinion of Wheaton) is against the 
inclusion of the doctrine as a prin- 
ciple of international law, and the 

a uestion is further complicated by 
le lengths to which subsequent 
American governments have at- 
tempted to carry the doctrine, e.p. 
in the celebrated controversy over 
the boundary between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, which was finally 
settled by arbitration, though not 
until after a presidential threat from 
the mouth of Mr. Geveland. Mr. 
F. E. Smith {International Laxo) says 
that the broad question of the right ! 
of the U.S.A. to dictate to European 
nations in their relations with S. 
American states remained unsettled, 
and it still remains so. There is no 
doubt its final establishment in the 
more extended sense would, in Mr, 
Smith’s words, destroy the doctrine 
of equality of sovereign states, and 
spell the hegemony of the U.S.A. 
over the whole of the American 
continent. It is to be observed, too, 
that the doctrine has never been 
directly affirmed by either the 
Senate or the House of Represen- 
tatives. See F. E. Smith’s Inter^ 
n^ional (Dent & Sons), 1911; 

AV. 

, ^aul 

R., on the Atlantic coast. It exports 
IX 


coffee, palm-oil and palm-nuts, dye- 
woods, and rubber. Pop. 8000, 

Mons (Flem. Bergen), cap. of the 
prov. of Hainault, Belgium, on the 
TrouUle, 35 m, S.W. of Brussels. 
It lies in the centre of the rich coal- 
mining district of Borinago, and 
manufs. woollen and cotton goods, 
iron products, sugar, and glass. 

M. stands on the site of a Roman 
camp. Pop. 27,147. 

Monselice, a com. of Italy, on the 
canal of M., 13 m. S.W. of Padua; has 
manufs. of textiles. Pop. 11,751, 

Monserrat, or Montserrat, a moun- 
tain mass in the prov. of, and 23 m. 

N. W. of the city of Barcelona, Spain, 
on the r. b. of the Llobregat. Its 
highest point is 4070 ft. At a height 
of 2910 ft. on the E. side is the Bene- 
dictine monastery, datingfrom the 9th 
century, and containing a famous 
image of the Virgin. 

Monsignoro, a title of honour given 
to prelates in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Monsc-. r' ’ '1834- 

1909), a , born 

at Chart He 

entered 1856, 

and was appointed ^ttachd at Paris. 
In 1869 he was consul in tho Azores; 
from 1871-78 coosul -general at Buda- 
pest ; from 1879-84 minister to Uru- 
guay; in 1884 envoy to Buenos Ayres; 
from 1885-88 minister to Denmark; 
from 1888-92 to Greece; and from 
1892-93 to Belgium. From 1893-96 
he was ambassador at Vienna, and 
from 1896-1904 at Paris. He was 
created a baronet in 1905. 

Monsonia, a genus of ornamental 
shrubs and sub -shrubs (order Gcrani- 
acece). ill, lobata bears blue, red, 
white, or green flowers, and M. 
speciosa, rose-flowers, with a purple 
eye and green exterior. 

Monsoon (from the Arabic mawsim, 
a season), a term used generally for 
any wind which blows regularly at 
fixed seasons ; but also applied to 
those winds which blow over the 
Indian Ocean from Australia to India. 
From April till October they blow 
from the S.W., from October to April 
they blow from the N.B. Their regu- 
larity is caused by the regular change 
of the seasons; during the winter, the 
cold air from tho interior of Asia flows 
outward in a general south-westerly 
direction towards the warmer sea, 
when the land, on the contrary, be- 
comes more heated than the sea, the 
direction of the current of air changes 
and flows inwards in a north-easterly 
direction. In some places the change 
to tho S.W. monsoon is accompanied 
by calms, in others by variable winds, 
and in parts of India b^ violent 
thunderstorms and torrential rains. 
The rainy season in Bengal is ushered 
L 
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in by the N.E. monsoon. ■ It some- 
times happens that the M. laila to 
bring the expected rains, and the re- 
sult is such a famine as occurred in 
1895 and again in 1899. The direc- 
tion of the wind is not always the 
same, the S.W. monsoon being de- 
flected to the S. and S.E. in the 
equatorial belt, and accompanied by 
violent typhoons in the neighbour- 
hoods of the E. Indies and Mada- 
gascar. The term monsoon was origin- 
iilly brought to England from the B. 
Indies by Portugese traders in 
Elizabethan limes, but accounts of 
the winds were chronicled by Pliny 
and Aristotle, as well as by the Arab 
historian, Sidi Ali, in 1554. .SeeProf. 
Ferrel, A Treatise on the Winds, 1889. 
See also Wisna. 

Monster, a ^ul. in the prov. of S. 
Holland, Netherlands, 15 m. N.W. of 
Rotterdam. Pop. 5784. 

Monstrance (Lat. monsirare, to 
show), or Ostensory, the instrument 
used in I he Roman Cat hollo Church for 
holding the Sacred Host in benedic- 
tions, processions, and expositions of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It stands on a 
oiicular base, and the upper part is 
now almost invariably made circular, 
pith rays ext ending on all sides from 
the centre. The Host itself is held in 
a small orescent -shaped lunula, or 
lunette. 

Monstrelet, Enguerrand do (1390- 
1453), a French chronicler, probably 
bom m Pont hieu. Verj- liti le is known 
of his life. He was attached to the 
service of John of Luxembourg, and 
was at Compifegne when Joan of Arc 
was captured by the Burgundians. 
He was provost at Cambrai, and 
bailiff of Wolincourt (1444). His 
CAronfene. covering the years 1400-44, 
continued Froissart’s Chronicle, and 
is a clear and accurate account of 
current events. There is an English 
translation by Thomas Johns (1810). 
and the late.st French edition is that 
of Douet d'Arcq (1857-62). 

Monstrosity, see Teratology. 

Monsummano, a tn. of Tuscany, 
Italy, 15 m. E. of Lucca; has natural 
vapour baths. Pop. 8527. 

Montagnana, a walled tn. in the 
prov. of Padua, Italy, 22 m. S.W. of 
Padua. It has a ISth centu^ Gothio 
cathedral. Rlanufs. include silk, wool, 
hemp, and cotton goods. Pop. 10,364. 

Montagnards, or Montagne: 1. The 
name given to the extreme Demo- 
cratic party in the first French 
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St. Just, and Collot d’Herbois. the 
men of ‘ the Reign of Terror.’ The 
name was temporarily revived in 
1848. 2. A collective name given to 
six tribes of the northern division of 
the Athabascan si ock of N. American 
Indiana, occupying the interior of 
British N. America. 

Montagu, a British battleship, dis- 
placement 14,000 tons, launched in 
1901. On May 30, 1906, during the 
mobilisation of the fleet, she went 
ashore on Lundy Island, Bristol 
Channel, in a thick fog, and became 
a tot a] ivrcck. 

Montagu, Charles, see Haupax, 
Earl of. 

Montagu, Ed ward,sce Manchester, 
SECOND Earl of. 

Montagu, Elizabeth (nJe Robinson) 
(1720-1800), an author, married in 
1742 Edward M., grandson of the 
first Ear) of Sandwich. She was one 
of the best-kno\vn and most popular 
' ■ ’ enter- 

. ind at 
imong 
on the 

Writings and Genius of Shakespeare. 
She was a voluminous correspondent, 
and her J.ctters were collected and 
published (1809-13) by her nephew,' 
Matt how M. There is a biography by 
Mrs. Clemenson (1 906). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (1689- 
1762), an author, was a daughter of 
Evel.vn Pierreponi, first Duke of 
Kingston. In 1712 she married 
Edward Wortley M., who four years 
later was sent as ambassador to the 
Porte. Lady Mary accompanied her 
husband to the E., and there learned 
something of the practice of inooula- 
tion for smallpox, which on her re- 
turn in 1718 she introduced into this 
country. She lived in London for the 
next twenty years. Her quarrel with 
Pope, or rather Pope’s quarrel with 
her, is historic. She went abroad in 
1739, and remained away until the 
death of her husband in 1761, when 
she came again to England. Lady 
Mary’s Town Eclogues were first pub- 
lished in 1716 under the title of Court 
Poems. Her Letters were given to the 
world in 1763, and her IVorlcs wore 
collected in 1803. 

Montague, a tn. in Franklin co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 72 m. W.N.W. 
of Boston. Pop. (1910) 6866. 

Montague, Basil (1770-1851), a 
British latvyer and miscellaneous 
writer. In 1798 he was called to the 
bar, and began to write on legal sub- 
jects, chiefly with Iheobject.of amelio- 
rating the condition of the debtors’ 

prison, and < ' • — > 

of the dcat h 

murder or tr > 

edition of B ■ . . 

and a volume of essays. 
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Montage, George (1751-1815), an 
English on natural history, 

born at Lackham, Wilt^5hi^e. He 
entered the army and served in the 
war with the American colonies. He 
was one of the earliest members of 
the Linnean Society, for which he 
wrote papers on the birds and shells 
of S. England. He had a splendid 
collection of birds and ot her animals 
which was pnrcliased by the Briti.sh 
Museum. He published an OriiUho- 
logical Dictionary of Dritish BirdSt 
1S02; and Testecea Britannicat 1803, 
on British shells. , 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, Seig- 
neur de (1533-92), a French essayist, 
born at the chateau of S. Michel de 
Montaigne, near Bordeaux. In 1539 
he entered the Colltjge de Guienne. 
There he studied under Geoi^e 
Buchanan and Marc- Antoine Muret. 



He entered upon a legal profession, 
and in 1555 succeeded his father as a 
magistrate in the Cour des Aides, 
becoming a city councillor two years 
later. But life in the law courts was 
very tedious to him, and after the 
death of his father (15CS) he gladly 
retired to his estate, where he lived 
^vith his books for the remainder of 
his life. He had already published 
a translation of the Naivral History 
of Raymond de Sebond (1567), and 
in 15G9 he edited the literary remains 
of his friend. La BoStie. He began 
his Essais' in 1571, ajid published 
the first two books in 1580. In the 
latter year he travelled abroad, and 
on his return was elected mayor of 
Bordeaux. The fifth edition, to which 


Montana 

a third hook was added, appeared in 
1588. He died of quinsy in his 
chateau, and was buried first at 
Montaigne and later in the chapel of 
the Feuillants at Bordeaux. M.’s 
criticism is analytic, sceptical, and in- 
conclusive. He appeals to readers of 
all classes, probably on account of his 
own wide spirit of toleration. As an 
essayist, in point of matter and form, 
he has had a remarkable influence on 
modern European Uterature. A new 
edition of his Essais was brought out 
by Mile, de Gournay in 1595. The 
chief English translations are by 
John Florio (1603) and Cotton (re- 
vised by Hazlitfc, 1865). See Alphonse 
Griin, Vie Publiqiie de Michel Mon- 
taignCy 1855: J. Fois, Shakesjieare and 
Moniaignet 1881 ; Emereon, i?e- 
‘presentative Men; Dowden’s ilfon- 
taigne^ 1905; M. E. Lowndes, Michel 
de Montaigne, 1898 ; and Edith Sichel, 
Michel de Montaigne, 1911. 

Montajono, a com. in the prov. of, 
and 25 m. S. W. of the city of Florence, 
[Italy. Pop. 9,500. 

I Montalban, a tn. of Carabobo, 
Venezuela, 28 m. W.S.W. of Valencia. 
Pop. 7000. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes de 
, TryoUj Count (1810-70), a French 
historian, born in London, the son 
of a French imigri and his English 
wife. In 1830 he joined Lamennais 
on the staff of the Avenir, accom- 
panying him to Rome and to Munich. 
He submitted to the pope in 1835, and 
published bis Hisfoire de Ste. Elisa- 
beth d'Hongrnie in 1836, the first-fruits 
of his medicevol studies, which was 
followed by Du Vandalisme et du 
Catholicisme in 1839. After the con- 
fiscation of the Orleans property he 
was a fierce opponent of Louis 
Napoleon, whom he had at first sup- 
ported. Failing to be re-elected to 
tho Legislative Assembly in 1857, he 
devoted himself entirely to literature. 
He was elected to the Academy in 
1852. His great work was Moines 
d^Occideni (5 vols.), 1860-67 (Eng. 
tran.s., 1861-79). He abo published : 
L* Avenir politique d'Angleierre, 1856 ; 
Le Pape ei la PoJogre, 1864 : Mimoire 
de VAbhi Lacordaire, 1863. See Life 
by Mrs. Oliphant (1872), De Meaux 
(1897), nud Lecannet (1895-1901). 

Montalto, a tn. in the prov. of and 
10 m. N.W. of the city of Cosenza, 
Calabria, Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montalvan. Juan Perez do, see 
Perez de Montalvan. 

Montana, a north-western state of 
the American Union, bounded on the 
N. by Canada. It is the third in size 
of the American states, with a total 
area of 146,572 sq. m. The eastern 
ipart consists of rolling plains rising 
I from an elevation of 1800 to 4000 ft. 

1 at tho base of the Rocky Mte. in tho 
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■VV., Mfc. Douglas (11,300 ft.) is the 
highest peak. The Mssouri rises in 
Yellowstone Park in the K., and 
pith its tributaries, the Yellowstone, 
Milk, Sun, Marias, Teton, and others, 
drains the greater part of the state, 
while the Clark Fork of the Columbia 
K. drains the N.W. eorner. In the 
river valleys and where irrigation 
has been extensively introdueed, the 
soil is very prodnotive, and grazing 
is important. The great industry of 
the state is mining, with the smelting 
of eopper and lead ; gold, silver, 
sapphlre.s, and coal are also found. 
The capital is Helena (10,770); 
Butte (43,624) and Great Falls 
(21,500) are the largest to^vns. M. 
was organised as a territory in 1864, 
and admitted to the Union in 1889. 
Pop. (1910) 376,053. 

Montanism. a heretical movement 
of the 2nd century. Montanus, its 
leader, was a native of Mysia, and 
the movement took its rise at a town 
of Plirj-gia. Montanus conceived 
that he had a mission to bring the 
Church back to a state of strictness 
and purity, but his great claim was 
to be the Paraclete promised by 
Jesus to his disciples. He taught that 
revelations to man still continued, 
and these were frequently delivered 
by himself and by his female com- 
panions, Prison and Maximilla. He 
proclaimed that the end of the world 
was at hand, and that then Christ 
would reappear at the town of 
Pepuza in SjTia. To await this event 
a large community gathered round 
him there. M. was strict and most 
ascetic. No forgiveness was possible 
after mortal sin, the sacraments were 
therefore unnecessary, marriage was 
discouraged os an inferior state. At 
first the sect spread rapidly and made 
its most famous convert in Africa, 
where Tertullian joined its ranks. It 
was condemned unhesitatingly in 
several local councils, and finally in 
the Council of Constantinople (381). 
It died out in the West about the 
4th century, and did not survive 
much longer in the East. See Bon- 
wetsch’s Oeschichle des Montanismvs 
(1881), and works on Christian 
dogma. 

Montanoa, a genus of shrubs 
(order Compositoe), bearing corym- 
bose panicles of white, pink, or yellow 
flowers. M. bipinnatifida is half- 
hardy. 

Montargis, a tn. in the dept, of 
Loiret, France, at the junction of 
three canals connecting the Seine 
and the Loire, 40 m. E.N.B. of 
Orleans. A bronze monument com- 
memorates the combat between 
Montargis’ dog and Macaire, the 
murderer of Montargis in 1371. It has 
cnanufs. of paper, cotton, india- 


rubber goods, and cutlery. Pop. 
12,351. 

Montataire, a com. in the dept. o( 
Oise, France, 25 m. N.E. of Paris; 
has large iron foundries. Pop. 6762. 

Montauban, cap. of the dept, ol 
Tarn-et-Garonne, Franco, overlook- 
ing the Tarn R., 31 m. N. of Toulouse. 
It has a Renaissance cathedral, com- 
pleted in 1739. It has manufs. of 
cloth, woollens, sugar, and metal- 
ware, and a large trade in horses, 
grain, oil, wine, and leather. The 
town was founded by Count Alphonse 
of Toulouse in 1144, and was an 
episcopal see from 1317-1560. It 
became a Huguenot stronghold and 
was constantly besieged. At the fall 
of La Rochelle, M. submitted, but 
its fortifications were destroyed in 
1629. Pop. 28,700. 

Montauban, sec COPSIN-MOKT- 
ADBAN. 

Montb§liard, a tn. in the dept, of 
Doubs, France, at the confluence of 
the Allaine and the Lisaine, 48 m. 
E.N.E. of Besanpon. The castle 
dates from the 15th century. There 
is a statue to Cuvier, the naturalist, 
born here in 1709. The chief manufs. 
are watches and textiles. Pop. 10,500. 

Mont Blanc, see Blanc, Mont. 

Montbretia, a genus ol S. African 
plants (order Iridaceae), now Inoop 
porated in the genus Trilonia. The 
flowers are of great variety ol yellow 
and red tints, and are home on long 
graceful spikes. The conns are 
planted in March. 

Montbrison, a tn. in the dept, of 
Loire, Franco, 20 m. N.W. of St. 
Etienne It has mineral springs, and 
manufs. ribbons. Pop. 7600. 

Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis 
de (1712-59), a French soldier, born 
at Candiao, near Ntmes. In 1727 he 
entered the army, becoming a 
captain at the age of eighteen. He 
served in Italy and Germany, being 
wounded at Piacenza (1746). In 
1756 he was placed in command of 
the French troops in Canada, captured 
Fort Ontario and Fort (Villiani 
Henry from the English (1757), and 

repulsedGeneral Abercrombie’sattack 

at Tioonderoga (1758). Lack of re- 
inforcements and provisions forced 
him to retire to Quebec, where he 
was besieged by General Wolfe and 
fell mortally wounded at the battle 
on the Heights ol Abraham. In 1827 
a monument to the joint honour oi 
Wolfe and M. was erected in Quebec. 

Se - I irolfe. 

18 . ■ .devant 

.. 

Montceau-le?-Mines, a tn. in tlie 
dept, of SaOne-et-Loire, Franco, on 
the Canal du Contis, 25 m. W.S.W. of 
Chalon-fnir-SaOne. It is the centre oi 
a coal-mining district, and has iron* 
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foundries, machine-shops, spinning 
and weaving factories. Pop. 28,779. 

Mont Cents, see Cenis, Mont. 

Montclair, a tn. of Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 5 m. N.N.W. of 
Newark, is a favourite residential 
quarter. Pop. (1910) 21,550. 

Mont-de-Marsan, a tn. of France, 
cap. of the dept of Landes, at the 
junction of the Jlldon and Douze, 
64 m. S. of Bordeaux. It has manufs. 
of resin and oil. Pop. (com.) 12,000. 
. Mont-de-PietO (It. Monte di Piela), 
an establishment where money is lent 
to the poor at a moderate rate of 
interest, was founded, to combat the 
evils of usury, about the middle of the 
15th century at Orvieto (1403) and 
Perugia (1467). The first establish- 
ment in Paris was opened in 1777, 
suppressed during the Revolution, 
but later restored as a national under- 
taking with the right to charge 9 per 
cent, on all loans to pay working ex- 
penses ; any surplus gain goes to 
public charities. See Blaize (1S56) 
and Vaulaer (1895). See also Pawn- 
broking. 

Mont-Dore-Ies-Bains, a watering- 
place in tlie dept, of Puy-de-D6me, 
France, on the Dordogne, 26 m. 
S.S.W. of Clermont-Ferrand. It lies 
at an alt. of 3412 ft. in the Mont Dore 
Mts. Its hot mineral springs were 
known to the Romans. Pop. 2000. 

Montebello, a vil, in the prov. of, 
and 10 m. S.W. of the city of Vicenza, 
Italy. The Austrians were defeated 
herein 1 796 by General Bonaparte.and 
in 1805 by the Italians under Prince 
Eugfene de Beauhamais. Pop. 4700. 

Montebello Casteggio, a vil. in the 
prov. of, and 14 m. S.S.W. of the city 
of Pavia, Lombardy, Italy. The scene 
of two defeats of the Austrians by 
the French in 1800 under General 
Lannes, and in 1859 by the French 
and Piedmontese. Pop. 2200. 

Montebelluna, a com. in the prov. 
of, and 13 m. N.W. of the city of 
Treviso, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

Monte Carlo, a tn. in the princi- 
pality of Monaco, and 9 m. E. of Nice, 
overlooking the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is a popidar winter and sea-bathing 
resort, on account of its beautifully 
laid-out gardens, and delightful clime. 
But it is chiefly famous for its gaming 
establishment. The concessionaire (a 
joint-.stook company) pays an annual 
grant of £50,000, rising in 1937 to 
£100,000. The concession expires in 
1947. Pop. 3794. Sec Monaco. 

Monte Cassino Monastery, see 
Cassino. 

Montecatini, two watering-places 
tn Italy: 1. In the prov. of Pisa, 7 m. 
W.S.W.of Volferra ; hascoppermines. 
Pop. (com.) 4560. 2 In the prov. of 
Lucca, 30 m. W.N.W, of Florence. 
Pop. 8748. 


Monte Cristo, a small rocky islet oft 
the W. coast of Italy, 28 m S. of Elba. 
It is 2110 ft. in height, and has been a 

S enal settlement since 1874. Sec 
lumas’ T/te Count of Monte Cristo. 
Montecueuli, Raimondo, Coimt 
(1609-80), an Austrian general, bom 
at Modena. In 1025 he entered the 
Austrian army as a volunteer, serving 
through the Thirty Years’ War. In 
1657 he fought against the Swedes, 
and from 1660-64 agamst the Turks 
who had invaded Transylvania. In 
1672, when Austria supported Hol- 
land against France, M. was in com- 
mand of the Imperial army and op- 
posed Turenne in the campaign on 
thebanksoftheRhine(1672-75). The 
Emperor Leopold made him a prince 
of the empire, and he was made Duke 
of Melfi. See bis Mdmoircs, 1703. 

Montefalco, a com. in the prov. 
and 22 m. S.E. of the city of Perugia, 
Italy. Pop. 5709. 

Montefiasoone, a tn. in the prov. of 
Rome, Italy, 9 m. N.W. of Viterbo. It 
occupies the site of the Etruscan 
Fanum Voltumnte, and is famous for 
its muscatel wine. Pop. 9500. 

Montefiore. Sir Moses Hayim (1784- 
1885), a Jewish philanthropist, bom 
at Leghorn, Italy. Ho became a 
member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, made a large fortune, and 
married Judith Cohen, a relative of 
the Rothschild family, in 1812. In 
1818 he became president of the 
Spanish and Portuguese community, 
and started his strenuous endeavours 
to remove the civil disabilities of the 
Jews in England. He was High 
Sheriff of Kent, and in 1837 was 
admitted a sheriff of London, and 
knighted. He made several journeys 
to the East in his effort s to ameliorate 
the position of the Jews throughout 
the world. See Diaries of Sir Moses 
and Lady MontefioreieO. Loewo, 1890). 

Montefrio, a in. in the prov. and 
22 m. W.N.W. of the city of Granada, 
Spain, on the Bilano. Manufs. soap 
and cotton goods. Pop. 11,000. 

Monte Generoso, a mount ain on the 
borders of the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
and the Italian prov. of Como. Ait. 
5590 ft. A mountain railway ascends 
nearly to the summit. 

Monte Giorgio, a tn. in the prov. of 
Ascoli-Piceno, in the Marches, Italy. 
Pop. 7000. 

MontognSe, a com. in the prov. of 
Libge, Belgium, has coal mines. Pop. 
9000. 

Mont5gut, Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Emile (1825-95), a French critic and 
author, bom at Limoges. He prac- 
tised law until 1847, when he entered 
the field of literature with an article 
on Emerson in the Revue des Deux 
Jilondes, of which he became editor in 
1857. In 1862 he joined the staff of 
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the Moniteur Universel. Ho wrote 
L'Anolelerre el ses colonies Avstrales, 
1879; Essais snr la HMratur Ang- 
laise, 1883; and Ecrivains modemes 
de I’Angleierre, 1885-92, and trans- 
lated the works of Shakespeare (1892), 
Macaulay, and Emerson. 

Monteleone, a In. in the prov. of, 
and 26 m. S.W. of the tn. of Cantan- 
zaro, Calabria, Italy. The town was 
wrecked by an earthquake in 1905. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Montelepre, a com. in the proy. 
and 10 m. W. of the city of Palermo, 
Sicily. Pop. 5718. 

MontSlimar (Roman Acusium), a 
tn. in the dept, of DrOme, France, 
27 m. S.S.W. of Valence. It has 
manufs. of silk, cotton, bricks, tiles, 
hats, and almond candy, coal and 
lignite are mined. Pop. 13,600. 

Monfelitis, Gustaf Oscar Augnstin 
(6. 1843), a Swedish archoeologist, 
bom at Stockholm. He became con- 
nected with the History Museum at 
Stockholm in 1863, and since 1888 
has been a professor and director 
there. He has made a special study of 
the Age of Bronze, and has published 
several works, many of which have 
been translated into various lan- 
guages. Some of his books are : The 
Bronze Age in Sweden; The Civilisa- 
lion of Sweden in Heathen Times 
(English translation); The Bronze 
Age in Egupt (English translation); 
The Prehistoric Age inSweden ; Primi- 
tive Civilisation in Italy ; Ancient 
Dwellings in Europe ; The Bronze Age 
in North Germany and Scandinavia. 

Montella, a com. in the prov. of, 
and 1 2 m. B.S. E. of the tn. of A vellino, 
Italy. Pop. 8000. 

Montelupo Fiorentino, a com. in the 
prov. of, and 12 m. W.S.W. of the 
city of Florence, Tuscany, Italy, on 
the Amo; has manufs. of glass and 
pottery. Pop. 6800. 

Montem, a custom of unknown 
origin, which used to be held trienni- 
ally on Wlilt Tuesday at Eton. It 
consisted of a procession of the boys, 
with flags and music, headed by their 
captain, to Salt Hill (ad monfem). It is 
first mentioned in 1561, and the last 
celebration took place in 1844. 

Montemayor, Jorge do (1520-61), a 
Spanish poet, bom at Montemor-o- 
Velho, near Coimbra, Portugal. His 
fame rests on his unfinished pastoral 
romance, Diana enamorada, 1558 
(English translation, 1598, by Bar- 
tholomew Young). An edition of his 
works appeared in 1886. See SchOn- 
herr’s J. Montemayor, 1886. 

Monten, Dietrich (1799-1843), a 
German painter of battle subjects, 
bom at Diisseldorf, and studied under 
Peter Hess at Munich. He was com- 
missioned to paint three historical 
episodes in the Arcades of the Royal 


Montenegro 

Garden there, but his fame rests 
mainly on his ‘ Finis Polonise,’ 1832, 
now in the National Gallery, Berlin, 
which depicts the exodus of the Poles 
from their country in 1831 

Montenegro (' Black Mountain ’), 
called by the natives Tzemagora, and 
by the Turks Karadagh, ail three 
names expressive of the peculiar 
features of the country, is a small 
independent kingdom, situated be- 
tween Herzegovina and Albania, and 
separated from the Adriatic by the 
narrow strip of land known as the 
CSrclo of Cattaro, in Austrian Dal- 
matia. It contains about 3630 sq. m., 
and is everywhere mountainous, the 
mountains beingin most cases clothed 
with dark forests of fir, ash, beech, 
oak. Hex, vrillow, and poplar. Mt. 
I Dormltor, in the N., is 9146 ft., and 
Eutsh Kom, in the E., 9300 ft. above 
sea-level. Agriculture is prosecuted 
to the utmost extent the country will 
admit of, but in an extremely rude 
and primitive manner. The products 
are those of other European countries 
in the same latitude. The Sumach 
(Q.V.), one of the most valuable of the 
natural trees, is not uncommon. Few 
oxen are reared, but sheep, goats, and 
swine abound. Cettlgne or Cettinji is 
the seat of government. The Monte- 
negrins or Tzemagorzes are Slavs of 
the Servian race, and number about 
1 250,000. They are knit together in 
clans and families, and have many 
I feuds amongst themselves, which are 
I perpetuated by the hereditary obliga- 
tion of avenging blood. Their chief 
occupations at home are agriculture 
and fishing, but they are ever ready 
for war or pillage. Education among 
them was at a very low ebb, but is 
now improving. Their language is a 
very pure dialect of the Slavic. They 
belongto the Orthodox Greek Church. 

Political Divisions and Government. 
— ^JI. is divided into the districts of 
M. Proper, and Brda or Zjeta, each 
of these being subdivided into four 
‘ nahies ’ or departments, and these 
are further subdivided, each sub- 
division having its own hereditary 
chief. Some islands in the lake of 
Scutari also belong to M. 

There is little trade in M., yet hides, 
wool, venison, dried and smoked fish, 
mutton and goat flesh, bacon, lard, 
etc., are exported in considerable 
quantities. 

History. — ^M. belonged in themiddJo 
ages to the great Servian kingdom, 
but alter the dismemberment of the 
latter, and its conquest by tlie Turks 
at the battle of Kossovo (1389), the 
Montenegrins, tmder their prince, 
who was of the royal blood of Servia, 
maintained their independence, 
though compelled to relinquish the 
level tracts about Scutari, with their 
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chief fortress of Zabliak, and confine 
themselves to the mountains (1485). 
In 1516, their last secular prince re- 
sided his office, and transferred the 
government to the vladika. The Porto 
continued to assert its claim to M., 
and Included it in the pashalik of 
Scutari; but the country was not con- 
quered till 1714, and on the with- 
drawal of the Turks soon afterwards, 
it resumed its independence. In 1796, 
the Prince-bishop, Pietro I,, defeated 
the Pasha of Scutori, who had invaded 
M,, with the loss of 30,000 men; and 
for the next quarter-century we hoar 
no more of Turkish invasions. In 
1851, the last prince-bishop died, and 
his successor, Dariilo 1., separated the 
religious from the secular supremacy, 
retaining the latter under the title of 
Qospodar. This stop caused the Czar 
Nicholas to ^vithd^aw his subsidy 
(wliich was renewed, and the arrears 
paid, by the Czar Alexander II.), and 
the imposition of taxes thus rendered 
necessary caused grreat confusion. 
This was taken advantage of by 
the Turks, who, under Omer Pasha, 
invaded the country ; but the inter- 
vention of the Great Powers com- 
pelled a treaty, Feb. 15, 1S53. The 
co\uitry is now a constitutional mon- 
archy with Nicholas I. as king. In 
1912, in concert with Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, M. declared war on 
Turkey, their operations being princi- 
pally conducted in N.W. Albania. 
See Balkan War and Turkey. For 
a complete history, see Stevenson's 
A History of Montenegro, 1913. 

Montenero, a com. in the prov. of 
Campobasso, Italy, 11 ra. N.N.W. of 
Larino. Pop. 6000. 

Montenotte: 1. A vil, in the prov. 
and 26 m. W. of the city of Genoa, 
Italy, was the scene of Napoleon's first 
victory over the Austrians in 1796. 2, 
A tn. in the prov. of, and 109 m. 
W.S.W. of the tn. of Algiers, N. 
Africa; iron, lead, copper, and silver 
are found in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 3340. 

Montepagano, a com. in the prov, 
and 15 m. E. of the city of Teramo, 
Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montepulciano, a tn. in the prov. 
and 28 m. S.E. of the city of Siena, 
Italy, at an altitude of 2070 ft. It is 
famous for its wines. Pop. (com.) 
15,399. 

Montereale, a com. in the prov. 
and 14 m. N.N.W. of the tn. of 
Aquila, Italy. Pop. 7000. 

Montereau, a tn, in the dept, of 
Seine-et-Marne, France, at the con- 
fluence of the Seine, and the Yonne, 
12 m. S.E. of Fontainebleau; has 
manufs. of porcelain, bricks, and 
agricultural machinery. Pop. 8200. 

Monterey: 1. A city of Mexico, cap. 
of the state of Nuevo Leon, on the 


San Juan, at the head of a large and 
beautiful valley. It is the see of the 
Bishop of Linares, and has a large 
cathedral, and a bishop's palace. 
There are woollen mills, brass and 
iron foundries, smelting worta, saw- 
mills, flour-mills, breweries, and a 
carriage and wagon factory. The town 
was founded in 1560, and chartered as 
a city in 1596. In 1846 it was besieged 
and taken by General Taylor at the 
head of the American forces. In 
1909 about one- fourth of the city was 
swept away by a flood. Pop. 81,100. 
2. A city of California, U.S.A., on 
Monterey Bay, 90 m. S.S.E. of San 
Francisco. It is a favourite uinter 
resort of the Pacific coast. There is 
good fishing, especially for salmon, 
and the city has sardine canneries, 
and large oil tanks, about 60,000 tons 
of oil being shipped annually. Stock- 
raising is also a prominent industry, 
and sand lime brick is manufactured. 
It was the capital of the military 
gov. of California in 1847, and in 1849 
the State Constitutional Convention 
was held here. Pop. (1910) 4923. 

Monte Rosa, see Rosa, Monte. 

Monterosso, a tn. in the ptov. and 
27 ra. W.N.W. of the city of Syracuse, 
Sicily. Pop. 6000. 

Monte Sant Angelo, a tn. in the 
prov. and 27 m. N.E. of the city of 
Fogffia. Italy. The Church of St. 
Michael is mudh visited by pilgrims. 
Pop. 21,870. 

Montespan, Franpoise Athenais do 
Rochechouart, Marquise do (1641- 
1707), was the daughter of the Due de 
Montemart. Having become maid of 
honour to the queen, she in 1668 at- 
tracted the notice of Louis XIV., who 
made her his mistress. She was both 
beautiful and nitty, and remained the 
favomite of the king for many years, 
to whom she bore eight children. She 
was, however, supplanted by Madame 
de Maintenon in 1691, and left Ver- 
sailles to retire from the world in 1700. 
Her M6moires (1829) have been trans- 
lated into English (1895). 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, 
Baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu 
(1689-1765), a French philosophical 
historian, bom in the ch5.teau de la 
Brdde, near Bordeaux. In 1714 he 
was appointed councillor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, and two years 
later on the death of his uncle. Jean 
Baptiste de Secondat, he succeeded 
to his title and fortune as well as to 
his judicial official office as president 
of the parliament of Bordeaux. His 
first literary enterprise was the publi- 
cation in 1721 of his Leilres Persanes, 
a subtle satire on contemporary 
manners, written in the guise of a 
correspondence between two Persian 
noblemen travelling through Europe. 
In 1728 he published anonymously a 
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poem entitled Lc Temple, de Guide, 
and was admitted to the Acaddmie 
three years later. After travelling for 
three years in foreign countries, he 
wrote Considerations sur les Causes 
de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur 
Dicadenee, 1734, a mo.st able study 
of ancient Rome. In 174S he pub- 
lished a monumental work, entitled 
L’Esprit des Lois, in thirty-one books. 
The standard edition of his works is 
that of Laboulaye (7 vols.), 1875-79. 
Consult Lives by Louis Vian (1879); 
A. Sorel (1887), and Sir C. P. Rbert. 
See also A. Charaus, L’Esprii de 
Monlatquieu, 1885. 

Monteverdi, Claudio (15G7 or 1568- 
1643), an Italian composer, born in 
Cremona and studied under Ingeg- 
neri; he was chiefly associated tvith 
the earliest opera house (opened 1637) 
at Venice, to where he had removed 
in 1613. In his madrigals, church 
music, and operas, lie laid the founda- 
tion of modern music hy breaking 
away from pure polyphony, and by 
his freer use of extended melody. His 
chief operas were Orfeo, 1607; Ari- 
anna, 1608; II Ritomo d'Ulisse, 1641, 
and Poppea, 1642. 

Monte Vergine, in Italy, see 
Aveluno. 

Montevideo, or Banda Oriental, the 
cap. of tlie republic of Uruguay, In S. 
America, is situated on the N. shore 
of the estuarj' of the -Rio de la Plata 
(which is here 60 m. wide), and 132 
m. E. by S. from Buenos Ayres. It 
stands on a small peninsula, and Is 
surrounded by a wall and fortifica- 
tions. The houses are mostly of one 
story, with flat roots, which are often 
used as gardens. The public buildings 
worthy of notice are tlie cathedral, 
the university, and the town-hall. 
The climate is healthy; but, as there 
are no rivers near the town, water is 
scarce, and it is only obtainable from 
wells, or by collecting rain-water in 
cisterns. There are several plazas or 
open space.s, and a public park. The 
bay or harbour, which is about 3 i m. 
long by 2 m. broad, presents excellent 
facilities for building wharfs, docks, 
etc., is sheltered from all but the 
S.W. gales, and averages 16 or 17 ft. 
in depth. The trade of M. is extensive; 
the exports consisting of wool, liidcs, 
hems, wheat, flour, com, hay, barley, 
tobacco, fruit, hair, tallow, salt and 
preserved beef, hones, etc.; and the 


imports, of cott 
hardware, also ' 
provisions. Tl 
Great Britain. M. has steam com- 
munication with the United States, 
Rio Janeiro, Britain, and Genoa, and 
besides these, carries on a consider- 
able trade mth France, Spain, La 
Plata, and Italy. In 1909 the con- 
struction of a new embankment on 


the S. side of the city was begun, 
which is estimated to cost £1,500,000. 
The exports exceed £8,000,000 and 
the Imports £4,500,000 annually. 
The city was founded by the Spaniards 
in 1726; it became free in 1814, and 
in 1828 was made the cap. of the 
republic. Pop. 291,465. The ‘dept, 
of M. has an area of 256 so. m. Pop. 
317,879. 

Montez, Lola (1818-61), an ad- 
venturess, bom at Limerick, of mixed 
descent, her father being Irish and 
her mother Spanish. In 1837 she 
eloped with Captain James, from 
whom she was separated in 1842. She 
next turned her attention to dancing, 
and appeared in London, Dresden, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Paris, 
visiting Munich in 1846, where she 
attracted the attention of Louis I., 
who created her Countess of Lands- 
fcld and granted her a stipend of 
£5000 a year. The revolution of 
1848, however, forced her to leave the 
country, and she spent the next years 
tonring in the United States and 
Australia. She died, a penitent, in 
Long Island, 1861. See her Auto- 
biography (1858) and her Life, by 
E. B. D'Anvergne (1909). 

Montezuma I. (c. 1390-1464), Em- 
peror of ancient Mexico, succeeded 
his brother in 1430. He extended the 
Mexican conquest, rebuilt Tenooh- 
titJan, the chief Aztec city, erecting 
houses of lime and stone on the site 
of the modem Mexico, and developed 
the ceremonial of the tribal religion. 

Montezuma II. (1466-1620), Em- 
peror of Mexico, succeeded his 
uncle in 1502. He was a great warrior 
and legislator, but his arrogance 
alienated the people, and when 
Cortez landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 
and attempted to march on Tenooh- 
titlan, he was well received by the 
inhabitants and easily made Monte- 
zuma his prisoner. He was killed 
(1520) while still in Spanish hands 
when, at the request of Cortez, he 
was attempting, by a speech, to end 
hostilities. 

Montfaucon, Bernard do (1055- 
1741), a Benedictine of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, the son of Tlmoleon 
do M., Lord of Roquetaillado and 
ConlUao. His first profession was mili- 
tary, and.he served in Germany under 
Marshal Turonne, but in 1075 he 
entered the learned congregation of 
St, Mnur. His edition of Athanasius 
in Greek and Latin (3 vols. fol.) es- 
tablished his reputation as a profound 
fecholar. He made a joumoy to Italy 
for the purpose of consulting tho 
manuscripts In the Italian libraries. 
In this pursuit bo passed three years, 
and upon his return in 1702 published 
an account of his journey and re- 
searches in his Diarium Italicum. 
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Among the works of this eminent 
scholar, one, the best known, is his 
great work entitled UAntiquU6 Ex- 
plvjuieei jReprcsent^een Figures (Paris, 
6 vols. fol.h to which, in 1724, was 
added a supplement in 5 vols. 

Montferrat, Duchy of, a territory 
between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, 
originally independent, but now 
forming part of the kingdom of 
Italy. It had an area of 1300 sq. m., 
and its capital was Casale. A portion 
of the duchy fell to the dukes ot Savoy 
in 1631, and the remainder in 1703. 

Montfleury, Antoine Jacob (1G40- 
85), a French dramatic author, bom 
in Parfe. He was called to the bar in 
1660, but made his reputation as a 
dramatist the same year by his 
comedy entitled il/ariofledei^icn. He 
wrote numerous dramatic works 
which are characterised by their 
originality. Some of them are: Les 
Bestes raisonnables, 1661; Le Mary 
sans femme, 1663; Thrasybule, 1663; 
Ulmprompiu de Vhostel de Condi,, 
1663; h'Escolle des jaloux, 1664; 
UEscolle des filles, 1666; Crispin 
gentilhomme, 1677; Ixi Dame midecin, 
1678; and La Femme juge ct pariie, 
1669, a comedy in five acts, his 
masterpiece, 

Montfort, the name of an ancient 
French faimly, which is taken from 
the castle of Montfort or Montfort 
PAmaury, near Paris. It was founded 
by William, the son of Amaury. 
Coimt ot Hainault, who married the 
heiress of Montfort about 952 Some 
members of the family are; Simon IV, 
de MonffoH (c. 1160*1218). who took 
a prominent part in the crusade 
against the Albigenses. ATnauri de 
Montfort (1192-1241), who was made 
constable of France in 1230. Ouy de 
M(mtfori (d. 1228), brother of Simon 
IV., whom he accompanied on his 
military exploits. Yolande (d, 1322), 
who married Arthur II. of Brittany. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Lei- 
cester (c. 1206*65), horn in France. 
He offered his services to Hemy II., 
who was so highly pleased with the 
young French noble that he con- 
ferred on him the title of Earl of 
Leice.ster. He married Elinor, sister 
to King Henry III. and the youthful 
widow of that Earl of Pembroke to 
whom, more than to any other, the 
people of England owe Magna Charta. 
After this marriage — which ^ was 
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of insurrection. The barons assembled 
and, under the direction of De M., 
held the celebrated parhament at 
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Oxford. They passed statutes to en- 
force the provisions of Magna Charta. 
The king swore to observe them, but 
sent forthwith to the pope praying to 
be absolved from his oath. The bull 
of absolution arrived. Henry set his 
barons at defiance, and the war began 
with the battle of Northampton. At 
Lewes the royal forces were signallr 
discomfited, and the king taken cap- 
tive. The conditions exacted from 
the king were that he should observe 
Magna Charta and the Charter of the 
Forests; be moderate in his expenses 
and grants until his old debts were 
paid off, and that Englishmen only 
should be chosen coimsellors. The 
queen (Elinor of Provence), who was 
in France, now occupied herself in 
collecting a large army. To deliberate 
upon the measures to be adopted at 
this great crisis, writs were issued to 
the sheriffs, in 1265, by De M., Erect- 
ing them to return two knights for 
each county and tw'O citizens or 
burgesses for every city and borough, 
and from this time may be clearly 
dated the recognition of the Commons 
as an estate of the realm in parlia- 
ment. A second war broke out, and 
this time the popular cause was 
weakened by defection and treache^. 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edwardl.) 
encountered the barons at Evesham 
with a greatly superior army; De M. 
was defeated and killed. Like Crom- 
well, whose career in many respects 
resembles his own, he was denied a 
grave by the royalists, his head being 
sent to Wigmore Castle and his 
mutilated limbs to different towns. 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael (174E 
1810), the inventor of air balloons, 
was bom at Vidalan-Jes-Annonai. 
In conjunction with his brother, 
Jacques Etienne, he devoted Mmself 
to scientific pursuits, and having 
discovered that a balloon, \vith a 
car attached to it, could be kept 
suspended by a supply of heated mr, 
made his first experiment with his 
brother in 1783. He was also the 
inventor of an hydraulic machine 
called the water-ram. 

Montgomerie, Alexander (c. 1556- 
1610), a Scottish poet, bom in 
Ayrshire, and the brother of 
Robert M. (d. 1609). He held office in 
the Scottish court in 1577 and became 
poet laureate, but in 1586, having 
obtained a royal licence, he left Eng- 
land for travel on the Continent. He 
was, however, imprisoned and his 
pension withheld, to be renewed, after 
a protracted lawsuit, in 1588-89. His 
chief poem is 7'he Cherrie and the 
Slae (first ed. 1597), written in a 
fourteen-line stanza (of which M. is 
the greatest master, if not the in- 
ventor), which contains many beauti- 
ful passages. Other works are: The 
L2 
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Fli/ling hetioixi Monlgamcry and 
Polwari (first ed. 1621); and The 
3Iindes Melodic (1605), a version of 
fifteen of the Psalms, Simeon’s song, 
and the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ 

Montgomery : 1. A municipal and 
pari. bor. of Wales, cap. of the oo. of 
the same name, is placed at the foot 
of a high and well-wooded eminence, 
about li m. from the Severn, and 
168 m. N.W. by N. of London. The 
ancient castle of Montgomery, of 
which some ruins still remain, was 
founded by Baldwin, a follower of 
William the Congueror. Pop. (1911) 
983. 2. A dist. and tn. of the Punjab, 
India, in the Lahore dlv. The district 
has an area of 4754 sq. m., and is 
situated between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej. The town lies 90 m. S.W. of 
Lahore, and has cotton and silk 
manufs. Pop. of dist., 465,050; of tn., 
6600. 

Montgomery, Florence (6. 1847), 
authoress, is the daughter of Admiral 
Sir Alexander Montgomery. Encou- 
raged by Whyte Melville, she pub- 
lished her first hook at the age of 
twenty. This tale, entitled A Very 
Simple Story, achieved great success, 
and her reputation was secured on 
the appearance of Misimderstood, 
1869, which was still more popnlor 
than her earlier work. Other books 
are Thrown Together, 1872 ; Thwarted, 

1873 ; Wild Mike and his Victim, 

1874 ; Seaforth', 1878 ; Transformed, 
1886 ; Prejudged, 1900 ; An Un- 
shared Secret, 1903. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Comte de 
(c. 1530-74), a French knight and 
officer in the Scottish Lifeguard of the 
King of Franco. At a tournament 
given by Henry II. In honour of his 
daughter’s marriage with Philip of 
Spain, M., at the king’s command, 
entered the lists unwillingly with him 
and accidentally killed him. M., 
although blameless, left France, and 
soon after embraced Protestantism in 
England. On the commencement of 
the religious wars in 1562, he returned 
to his native cormtry and defended 
Rouen with great bravery. In the 
third religious war M. gained many 
advantages over the royalists ; ho 
escaped from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and fled to England. 
Next year he returned to Normandy, 
but being compelled to surrender the 
castle of Domfront, he was carried to 
Paris and was beheaded after long 
imprisonment. 

Montgomery, James (1771-1854), 
a British poet and hymn-writer, was 
bom at Irvino, in Ayrshire. He 
took up journalism, editing the 
Sheffield Iris for upwards of thirty 
years. In 1806 ho produced his 
IFanderer of Switcerland, founded 
upon the French conquest of Switzer- 


land, and in 1810 published another 
volume of verse entitled The West 
Indies, in which he appeals for the 
abolition of the slave trade. These 
were followed by The World before 
the Flood, 1812 ; Oreenlarul, 1819, 
a poem founded on the Moravian 
missions to Greenland ; Songs of 
Zion, 1822, and The Pelican Island, 
1826, a poem written in imitation of 
SheUey, which is generally considered 
his best work. He also wrote Lec- 
tures on Poetry and General lAtera- 
ture, 1833, and many hymns, upon 
which his reputation now mainly 
rests. Some of these are : Songs of 
Praise the Angels sang ; For ever 
with the Lord ; and Go to Dark 
Gethsemane. 

Montgomery, Robert (1807-55), an 
English poet, bom in Bath. In 1828 
he published The Omnipresence of the 
Deity, Death, A Vision of Death, A 
Vision of Hell, and in 1829 Satan, 
which was scathingly reviewed in an 
article by Macaulay. He went to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1830; was 
ordained in 1835, and devoted him- 
self zealously to his duties as curate 
at Whittington in Shropshire. In 
1836 he came to London, and then 
went to St. Jude’s Chapel, Glasgow, 
in 1838, and back in London again 
in 1843 at the Percy Street Chapel, 
St. Pancras. At all these places he 
drew very large audiences. 

Montgomeryshire, an inland oo. of 
N. Wales, between Shropshire on the 
B. and the Welsh counties, Merioneth 
and Cardigan, on the W. Area 
925 sq. m. 'The surface is almost 
wholly mountainous (Plinlimmon, 
2469 ft.), a large portion consisting 
of bleak elevated moorlands, but 
toward the English border there are 
several warm, fertile and well- wood ed 
valleys. The Severn, the Vymwj' 
(Liverpool’s main water supply), and 
the Dovey are the principal rivere. 
The county belongs almost entirwy 
to the basin of the Severn. The 
mineral wealth of M. is not groat, but 
copper, lead, and zinc are procured, 
and millstones, slates, and limestone 
are quaried. Cattle and sheep, and 
the pure breed of Welsh ponies called 
• Merlins,’ are reared. The Welsh- 
flannel manufacture is extensively 
carried on in the county. The capital 
is Montgomery. The county sends 
one member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (1911) 62,202. 

Month (interval of time) la the 
time which elapses between one new 
moon and the next. This interval 
is not constant owing to movements 
of the moon’s orbit relative to the 
earth. Its mean length is 29'5305887 
days. There arc five distinct classes 
of M. ‘ 'The sidereal M. ’ or the time 
of a complete circuit, averages 
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27*3216614 days ; the ‘ anomalistic French painter, Tvas born at Mar- 
M.,’ or the time of revolution from seilles. He studied in his native 
perigee to perigee, averages 27*554599 city, but later settled in Paris, and 
days ; the ‘ tropical M.,* or the in- by the close of the reign of Napoleon 
terval from one vernal equinox to HI. had already become famous, 
the nest, averages 27*32158 days. His pictures are characterised by their 
The average * nodical M.,* or the fantastic colouring; indeed, M. sacri- 
interv^ from a node to a similar flced line, composition, and draughts- 
node, is 27*2122222 days; the *com- manship for the sake of vivid hues, 
mon or synodic M.’ is the interval Among his works are * The Park of 
29*5305887 days noticed above. St. Cloud ' ; * Corot and his Models * ; 

Montholon, Charles Tristan, Marquis * The Court of Henry III.* ; ‘ The 
de (1783-1853), a French general and Miraculous Draught of Fishes.* 
diplomatist, bom at Paris. He first Montigny, a com. in Lorraine, 
entered the navy, but later joined the Germany, IJ m. S.W. of Metz, on 
army and served in many campaigns, the Moselle ; has railway workshops. 
In 1809 Napoleon made M. chamber- Pop. 14,015. 

lain; he employed him at Wartzburg, Montilla, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
1811-12, and in 1815 M, accompanied of Cordova, and 20 m. S.S.E. of the 
Napoleon to St. Helena. With city of that name. Manufs. of coarse 
General Gourgaud he published linen and earthenware are carried on, 
M&moires pour servir d VHistoire de and a famous wine is grown in the 
France sous Napoleon, Merits d Ste. vicinity. Pop. 13,603. 

Heline sous la dicUe, 1822-25. M. Montluc, Blaise de Lasseran (1602- 
accompanied Louis Napoleon in his 77), a marshal of France, bom of an 
attempt at Boulogne (1840), but as illustrious Gurenne family, and one 
his chief he was sentenced to twenty of the bravest, if cmellest, solders of 
years’ imprisonment at Ham. M. all time. As a captain of infantry, 
published in England R^cila de la fought under Brissac against the 
Captivit6 de NapoUon in 1847, and Italians, and narrowly missed ending 
about a year after regained his the war by a coup de main. Per- 
liberty. formed brilliant exploits at the head 

Monthyon. see Montyon, ofhj9arquebusicrsatC6risoles{1644), 

Monti, Vincenzo (1754-1828), an and again at San Damian, B6ne, and 
Italian poet, was born at Fusi^ano. Costemiglia. Became lieutenant- 
near Ferrara. At the beginning o! general of the government of Gurenne 
hia career he was secretary to Luigi (1564),. and executed Protestants 
Braschi, and at that time was a wholesale ‘ with a ferocious gaiety.* 
violent enemy of the 5>ench, but His last military act was the siege of 
in later life he became a Republican, La Rochelle (1573), after which he 
next a panegyrist of Napoleon, and devoted himself to compiling his 
lastly a eulo^st of the Emperor of Commeniaires of memoirs of his 
Austria. He was professor of elo- military life. 

quence at Pavia during the French Montlupon, a tn. of France in the 
republic, and during the empire dept, of AJlier; is picturesquely 
historio^apher for Italy at ^lilan. situated on the slope of a hill on the 
He was also a knight of the Legion of r. b. of the Cher, at the southern ex- 
Honour, and a member of mauy tremity of the Canal de Berri, 40 m. 
learned societies. His Basvillina, W.S.W. of Moulins. It manufs. 
written on the murder of Hugo mirrors, glass, chemicals, and sowing 
Basseville, the French ambassador machines, and trade in com, wine, 
at Rome, is a wonderful imitation and fruits. Pop. 34,000. 
of Dante, and gained him a high Montmartre, a northern quarter of 
reputation. His other chief works Paris, within its fortifications. It is 
were Bardo della Selva Nera, a eulogy a Sunday resort of Parisians. It 
of Napoleon ; Caniica, a political lies at an altitude of 320 ft. 
poem ; a translation of Homer’s Montmfedy, a tn. and second-class 
Iliad, and Proposla di alcune cor- fortress of France in the dept, of 
rezioni ed aggiunte al vocab, della Meuse. It is defended by extensive 
Crusca, an attack on the pedantry outworks, and has a barracks, mili- 
of the Cruscan dictionarv. He also tary hospital and prison, and manufs. 
wrote the tragedies of GaJeoUi Man- hosiery and leather. Pop. 3000. 
fredi ; Aristodemo, and Caio Graeco. Montmorency; 1. A riv. of Quebec, 
See works by Cantu (1879), Vicohi Canada, rising in Snow Lake and 
(1885-87 ), and Tumbini (3rd ed., 1894). entering the St. Lawrence, 6 m. N.B. 

Montia fontana (Water Blinks, or of Quebec. The falls .at its mouth are 
Water Chickweed), a small annual 150 ft. wide and 265 ft. high ; they 
plant (order Portulacacefe) with supply the electric power to Quebec, 
pale green leaves and cymes of white 2. A com. in the dept, of Seine-et- 
flowers. It is common *in wet places. Oise, France, 9 m. N. of Paris. The 
Monticelli, Adolphe (1824-86), a Forest of M. is a favourite resort of 
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the Parisians. It has manufs. of 
cheap lace, and grows famous 
cherries. Pop. GOOD. 

Montmorency, Aime, first Duo de 
(1493-1567), marshal and constable 
of France, belonged to one of the 
oldest and greatest of the noble 
families of France. He received, it is 
said, the name of Anne from his god- 
mother, Anne of Brittany. He dis- 
tinguished lilmself in the wars be- 
tween Francis I. and the Emperor 
diaries V., and was taken prisoner 
along with ids sovereign in the bottle 
of Pavia. He afterwards became the 
leader of the French government, and 
was made constable in 1638 ; he was 
suddenly banished from court in 1541, 
but returned on the accession of 
Henry II., and was again head of 
affairs. In 1557, he commanded the 
battle of St. Quentin, in which he was 
taken prisoner. During the minority 
of Charles IX., M., with the Duke of 
Guise and the Marshal St. Andrd, 
composed the famous triumvirate 
which resisted Catiiarine de’ Medici. 
In 1562 and 1567 be commanded the 
royal army against the Huguenots, 
and in both wars gained victories over 
them, but was fatally wounded at 
St. Denis, 1567. 

Montmorency, Henri, Duo de (1595- 
1632), the son of Duke Henry I., 
and grandson of Anne, Constable of 
France. He took part in the re- 
ligious wars (1621-30), took R4 and 
OTeron in 1625, and defeated the 
Piedmontese in 1630. He was made 
marshal the same year, but being pro- 
voked into rebellion by HlcheUeu, he 
Joined the party of Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, and placed himself at the 
head of the insurgent army. Ho was, 
however, defeated by Marshal Sohom- 
berg at Castelnaudary in 1632, and, 
being severely wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy and was be- 
headed as a traitor at Toulouse. 

Montoro, a tn. of Spain, in the 
prov. of Cordova, built on a rocky 
ridge around which w'inds the 
Guadalquivir, 26 m. E.N.B. of Cor- 
dova. The heights in the vicinity arc 
clothed with olive plantations, and 
oil is largely exported from this 
quarter. Woollens and earthenware 
are manufactured. Pop. 15,000. 

Montorsoli, Fra Giovan Angelo 
(c. 1500-63), an Italian sculptor, 
bom near Florence. He studied under 
Andrea Ferrnoci at Fiesole, and was 
afterwards employed at Rome, 
Perugia, and Volterra, finally work- 
ing for Michael Angelo at San 
Lorenzo, Florence. About 1527 he 
turned monk, and in 1530 was in- 
vited to Rome by Pope Clement VII., 
who employed liim to restore some 
statues. Some of his works arc ; the 
tomb of the poet Sannazzaro, at 
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Naples; the statue of Andrea Doria, 
at Genoa; the fountain in the piazza 
and the facade of the cathedral at 
Messina; and various statues in the 
church of the Servites at Bologna. 

Montpelier, a city, cap. of Vermont, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Washington co., 
on the Winooski R. The State 
Capitol is one of the most magnificent 
buildings in the XJ.S.A. Manufs. in- 
clude lumber, flour, saddlery,' and 
hardware. Has granite quarries near. 
Pop. (1910) 7856. 

MontpeUior, a tn. of France, cap. of 
the dept, of HOrault, is situated on 
an eminence on the r. b. of the Lez, 
30 m. S.W. of Nfmea, and 17 m. N.W. 
of Cette, the port of this town. It is 
irregularly built, with narrow, steep, 
but generally clean streets, and the 
houses are mostly well built. It has 
a cathedral, with no pretensions to 
beauty or interest; a university; an 
exchange, with a fine Corinthian 
colonnade; a court-house; a medical 
school, etc. The botanic garden of 
M., the earliest collection of the sort 
in France, was established in the 
reign of Henri IV. There are, among 
other establishments, cotton and 
woollen factories, dye-works, paper 
miOs, distilleries, breweries, sugar- 
houses, and chemical works for the 
making of alum, Prussian blue, etc. 
The principal articles of export, be- 
sides the produce of the manufac- 
tures, are vrtne, oil, fruits, wool, and 
other rmal produce. Towards the 
end of the 8th century M. was first 
raised into the position of an im- 
portant town, governed by hereditary 
lords under the bishops of Mague- 
leonne. At the Reformation a great 
number of the inhabitants embraced 
the side of the Huguenots. Pop. 
80,230. 

Montpensier, Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orleans, Duchess de (1627-93), 
known as ‘ La Grande Mademoiselle ; 
daughter of Gaston, brother of 
Louis XIII. She was an ambitious 
woman, but much of her energy wm 
wasted in seeldng a husband. She 
aimed at marriage ivith Louis XIV., 
but was defeated in this by Cardinal 
Mazarin (g.v.). This annoyed her, 
and during the wars of the Fronde 
(g.B.) she accompanied the army 
with Condfi, against the court. She 
contrived a secret marriage with 
Lanzim, but he was imprisoned soon 
after. 

Montreal, the largest city in Can- 
ada. is situated on a triangular- 
shaped island of about 30 m. in 
length and 7 m. in breadth, at the 
confluence of the rivers St. Lavrrenco 
and Ottawa. It was founded in 1642, 
and called Villo Marie by a Frencli 
company, which had for its object 
the conversion and civilisation of 
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the Indian tribes. During fifty years 
the settlers were harassed by the 
treacherous attacks of the Iroquois, 
but by an heroic resistance they at 
length succeeded in securing the 
tranquillity of the colony. On Sept. 8, 
1760, M. was finally delivered up to 
the British, in whose hands it has 
since remained in peaceful possession. 
It was formerly the seat of govern- 
ment, but in 1847 it was removed to 
Quebec and later to Ottawa. The R. 
Ottawa, which joins the St. La\vrence 
both above and below the to^sm, 
drains an area of about 80,000 sq. m., 
and M. being the highest point to 
which the St. Lawrence is navigable 
for sea-going vessels drawing 18 ft. 
of water, it may be considered as 
the chief port of the great St. 
Lawrence system. The city is 
situated on the 1. b. of the St. 
Lawrence, 300 m. from its mouth, 
and stands on the slope of an isolated 
hill, from which it takes its name. 
It contains many imposing edifices, 
among which may be noted the 
Roman Catholic church of Notre 
Dame, Christ Church Cathedral, and 
the H*Gill University. There is ex- 
tensive wharfage and dockage, and 
the city is an important railway 
centre. The manufactui'ing indus- 
tries are considerable, and include 
tanneries, breweries, iron, brass and 
lead works, flour and saw mills. 
There is trade in grain, cattle, lumber, 
cheese, butter, and fruit. The exports 
exceed £16,500,000 annually, and 
the imports reach £19,000,000. The 
Lachine Canal is a means of com- 
munication with ncighbouiing towns. 
The Victoria Jubilee Bridge, which 
spans the St. Lawrence, is nearly 
2 m. long. The city is well served 
with railways, and there are regular 
Transatlantic steamship seiTices. 
Bop. 466,000. 

Montreuii, or Montreuil-sous-Bois, i 
a tn. in the dept, of Seine, France, 
li m. E. of Paris. It is famous for 
its peach orchards, and has gypsum 
quarries and manufs. of porcelain, 
paints, glue, chemicals, and soap. 
Bop. 35,904. 

Montreux, a par. at the eastern end 
of Lake Geneva, canton of Vaud, 
S^vitzeriand, which includes the 
villages of Clarens, Vemex, Temtet, 
Glion, Veytaux, and others. It is a 
favourite winter resort. Near Vey- 
taux is the famous Castle of Chillon. 
Bop. 15,230. Sec Lewis and Gribble’s 
Jllonfrctia:, 1908. 

Montrose, a seaport of Forfarshire, 
Scotland, 42 m. S.S.W. of Aberdeen. 
It is rich in historic memories and is 
now an aerial station. Industries in- 
clude timber and flax spinning. Pop. 
(1911) 12,668. 

Montrose, James Graham, fifth 
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Earl and first Marquis of (1612-50). 
was educated at the UniveKity of 
St. Andrews. After three years* 
travel on the Continent, he had an 
iuterviow, in 1636, with Charles I., 
who, however, gave him but a cool 
reception. Actuated by this con- 
temptuous treatment of the king, 
but more by his discontent with the 
political supremacy of the bishops 
and his desire to give a greater in- 
! dependence to his countrymen, he 
joined the national movement, 
assisted at the signing of the Cove- 
nant (1638), three times occupied 
Aberdeen for the Covenanters, and 
finally overthrew Viscount Aboyne, 
Charles’ lieutenant in the N., at the 
Bridge of Dee (1639). M. now came 
a second time into personal contact 
with the king and hence, according 
to the Presbyterians, arose his great 
apostasy. M. definitely joined the 
king in 1641, and w’as imprisoned the 
same year for six months in conse- 
quence of a supposed conspiracy 
against Argyll. In 1644, with the 
rank of lieutenant-general and the 
title of marquis, he defeated the 
covenanting forces at Tippermuir and 
Aberdeen, and in tlie following year 
won four other pitched battles at 
Inverlochy. Auldearn, Alford, and 
Kilsyth. His subsequent, attempt to 
raise the royalist standard in the 
Lowlands was an utter failure, and 
in 1645 he suffered a crushing defeat 
at Philiphaugh ; next year he was a 
refugee in Norway. The respon- 
sibility for this sudden and disastrous 
reversal of fortune rests in part on 
the ill-fated M. himself. He had been 
blind to the fact that, while Highland 
troops will perform unheard-of 
dcc(^ of daring to defend their 
clannish honour, they are incapable 
1 of disinterested combination to 
further a national cause, and he had, 
moreover, been powerless to restrain 
the wanton carnage which had been 
I the regrettable sequel to all his vic- 
tories. M. w’as in the Low Countries 
when he heard of the king’s execu- 
tion. He swooned at the news, and 
! sw’ore a great oath to avenge the 
martyr's death. In 1650 he landed 
in Caithness with a mere remnant of 
the little army he had collected, for 
he suffered shipwreck on the w’ay, 
and was easily vanquished by 
Strachan’s horsemen at luvercarron. 
The same year he was hanged in the 
Grassmarket, Edinbui^h. Thus 
ended ‘ a life of meteoric splendour.* 

Mont St. Jean, a vil. of Belgium, in 
the prov. of S. Brabant, 11 m. S.E. 
of Brussels, and Just E. of the scene 
of Waterloo. 

Mont St, Michel, a granite islet in 
the bay of St. Michel, near the 
mouth of the Couesnon, 15 m. S.S.E. 
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of Granville, in the dept, of Manohe, 
France. It is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway 1 m. in 
length. The island rises to a height 
of 240 ft., and is crowned by a 
Benedictine monastery dating from 
the 11th century. The quicksands 
that surround the island are exposed 
at low water, and highly dangerous, 
whilst the tide comes in at a great 
speed. Pop. 250. 

Montserrat (Lat. Mans scrrahis, Sp. 
Monte Scrrado, from its jagged 
appearance like the teeth of a saw), a 
mountain of Spain In Catalonia, 
.10 m. N.W. of Barcelona. From the 
loftiest point, San Geroncius (4065 ft.) 
a magnificent view is obtained. The 
famous Benedictine monastery, dat- 
ing from 976, stands on the edge of a 
huge chasm in the eastern face; it is 
supposed to owe its erdstenoe to the 
image of the Virgin, said to have been 
carved by St. Luke, found in 880 in a 
cave of the moimtain. There are also 
the ruins of 13 hermitages. 2. One of 
the Leeward Is. in the British West 
Indies, in 62° 7' W. and 16° 41' N. The 
island is movmtainous, rising to 
2500 ft. above sea-level, is well 
watered, and has good roads. The 
principal products are sugar, molasses 
and lime juice. Cotton is now being 
grown. The climate is healthy the 
mean temperature being 78° F. in 
the shade, and the rainfall varying 
between 40 and SO in. per annum. 
The capital Is Plymouth on the S.W. 
coast. Area 32 sq. m. Pop. 12,200. 

Montuola, Jean-Etienne (1725-99), 
a French mathematician, studied 
classics and mathematics at the 
Jesuits’ College of Lyon, his native 
town. In 1758 he published his great 
Histoire des maiMmatiques, after- 
wards completed by Laland6, and 
twenty years later he issued a much- 
improved edition of Ozanam’s B6- 
cr&ations maih&maliqucs (4 vols.). 

Montyon, Antoine Jean Baptiste, 
Baron (1733-1820), a French phUan- 
thropist and lawyer. Successively 
governor of Provence, Auvergne, and 
Aunls. Became a memberof the Royal 
Society of London. Made numerous 
donations by way of prizes for 
scientific and generally useful literary 
efforts, and left large sums to public 
hospitals. Among his best - known 
works are: 2'bc Influence of Taxation 
on Moralitu and Industry, 1808: Ob- 
servations on the most CelebraiedFrench 
Ministers of Finance from i66o to 
1791 , 1812; and Investigation of the 
Population of France, 1778. 

Monumental Brasses are plates en- 
graved with an inscription, figure, or 
similar symbol of a departed person 
of whom they serve as memorials. 
Though invariably spoken of ns 
brasses, the material from which the 


plates are made is not brass at all. 
It was anciently known as latten, and 
consists of an alloy of about three- 
fifths copper, three-tenths zinc, and 
one-tenth lead and tin. Brasses are 
generally found in the floors of 
churches, the matrix being so con- 
structed as to bring the face of the 
brass level with the pavement. 
Brasses probably began to be used 
as memorials in England about the 
beginning of the 13th century, but it 
was not until the reign of Edward I. 
that they became common. The 
earliest brass remaining, that of Sir 
John Daubemoun (1277) in the 
church of Stoke D’Abemon, Surrey, 
belongs to this reign. The art of 
brass-making reached its height in 
the period from 1372-99. There are 
slight declines and revivals until the 
time of James I., when the art 
rapidly declined, to disappear finally 
in the 18th century. See Herbert W. 
Macklin’s Brasses of England (3rd 
ed.), 1813. 

Monuments (Lat. monumentum, 
memorial), any memorial of a durable 
nature erected to perpetuate the 
memory of a great person or event. 
They have in days past frequently 
taken the form of mounds, triumphal 
arches, mausoleums, tombs, obelisks, 
or monumental brasses. The ancient 
M. of Great Britain and Ireland are 
protected by the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act of 1882. 

Monza, a tn. in the prov. of, and 10 
m. N.N.E. of the city of Milan, Lom- 
bardy, Italy. The cathedral of San 
Giovanni, founded by Queen Theo- 
delinda in 595 and rebuilt in the 14th 
century, contains the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy. There are 
manufs. of silk and woollen goods, 
hats, leather, and machines. King 
Humbert of Italy was assassinated 
here in July 1900. Pop. 42,599. 

Moody, DwiebtLyman (1837-1899), 
an American evangelist, bom at 
Northfield, Mass., U.S.A., became 
‘ converted ’ in 1855, and opened a 
Simday school in Chicago, which 
subsequently developed into the 
Chicago Avenue Church. After con- 
trolling the Young Men's Christian 
Association hero for four years (1865- 
1869), he was joined by Ira David 
Sankey. Together they wrote the 
Moody and Sankey ‘ Gospel Hymns,' 
which were so characteristic a featiu’c 
of their revivalist meetings both in 
England (1873, 1881, and 1892) and 
America. His sermons, which have 
been widely translated, are marked 
by their conviction, simplicity, and 
homely phraseology. 

Moody, Fanny, an English soprano 
singer, was born at Redruth, Coro- 
wail. She came out as prima donna 
under Carl Rosa, and sang for four 
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years In Koyal Italian Opera, being 
associated with Sir Augnstino Harris. 
Since 1897 she has toured in all parts 
of the world with Mr. Southcote 
Mansergh (Charles Manners) in the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company. 

Moon, The, is the earth’s satellite, 
revolving round it in a period of 27 
days 7hrs.43niin. Hi seo., but eccentri- 
city of orbit and ‘ perturbations ’ cause 
tills to vary by as much as 3 hours. 
The ordinary month is its synodic 
revolution period ; mean value, 
29‘53 days — the period from one 
phase to the same phase again. 
Apparent motions, from E. to W., 
rising and setting 51 min. (mean, 
varying greatly) later each day ; 
the ‘ circle ’ is in a plane inclined to 
the equator from 28-6° to 18-3‘' ; 
during the month its declination 
varies from -i2S-6° to -2S'6°: this 
variation lessens gradually over a 
period of 9i years to +13-3'', and 
causes great variations in retarda- 
tion of rising and setting, most 
striking when the M. is at full. 
When the full M. ocem-s at the time 
of autumnal equinox, i.e. when it is 
near the first of Aries, it rises for 
some nights at much the same time, 
and • coasts along ’ the B. horizon ; 
this is the harvest M., the fuU M. 
nearest to the autumnal equinox. 
The next full M. is the hunter's M. 
Both sun and M., being nearer to the 
earth than the stars, have an east- 
ward motion among them during the 
year ; the 31. being nearer than the 
sun has a greater eastward motion, 
and gains 121° (average) daily on 
that body, which is the cause of the 
retardation of rising. 

True motions. — (1) Revolution in 
an orbit round the earth, the shape 
of which is found from the variation 

j.. „f tjje 

30” : it is 

r varying 
apsides 

(q.u.) moves round eastwards once 
in about 9 years ; the mean distance 
of the M. from the earth is 238,840 m. 
(maximum, 252,972 m.; minimum, 
221,614 m.) ; ortntal velocity, 2288 m. 
per hour ; mean parallax, 57' 2', giv- 
ing that of the earth at the M.’s sur- 
face, 2° : real diameter, 2163 m., giv- 
ing a volume that of the earth. 
(2) Axial rotation in exactly the same 
time as the revolution, in consequence 
of which it presents always the same 
aspect. Actually,- we are enabled to 
see on the whole 59 per cent, of the 
total surface— 41 per cent, con- 
stantly turned to us, 18 per cent, 
visible at times. This i.s due to (3) 
Libratlons. These are sUghter move- 
ments : libration in latitude due to 
variations in the inclination of the 
axis, about 6i° : in longitude, maxi- 


mum 7}°, due to variation in speed 
round the orbit ; diurnal, about 1°, 
really an apparent motion. 

Phases . — These are due to the 
varying elongation, or angular dis- 
tance from the sun. At new 31. it 
is zero ; at full, 180° ; half M., 90° ; 
the positions being respectively con- 
junction, opposition, and quadrature. 
The accompanying diagram shows 
these and also the phases. The 31. 
la shown on its orbit viewed from 
outside the whole system, while the 
outer series shows the view, for corre- 
sponding positions, from the earth. 



It wiU be observed that (1) the 
* horns ’ are always turned from the 
sun ; (2) the waxing 31. has its right 
side illuminated, the waning 31. its 
left. When less than half of the 
illumined side is seen it is called the 
crescent, when more the gibbous, M. 

Mass, about Jo ; density, 0'61 ; 
superficial gravity, I that of the 
earth. 

The influences of the 31. on the 
earth, beyond magnetic disturbances, 
are comprised in Tides (g.u.), an 
interesting question arising as to 
the slowing down of our rotation by 
friction, with a consequent lengthen- 
ing of day and night. Being the 
nearest of the heavenly bodies, our 
interest is centred in the appearance 
of the 31. and the conditions per- 
taining to it considered as a possibly, 
habitable globe. Viewed through a 
good field or marine glass, the 
rotundity of the 31. is well shown, 
and its surface features distinguish- 
able. Under the best conditions the 
Lick telescope brings the 31. to a 
virtual distance of 100 m., sufilciently 
near to distinguish seas, rivers, lakes, 
forests, great cities, etc., if such 
existed. Many magnificent photo- 
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pTOphs have been secured by He La 
Rue in England, Rutherford in 
America, and at the Paris Observa- 
tory, these last being unrivalled. 
The surface of the M. is broken and 
uneven. Large shallow deprcs.sions, 
Galileo’s maria, the dull patches 
visible by the naked eye ; mountains, 
valleys, plains are to be seen ; but 
evidences of voloanic action, in the 
form of volcanoes, cracks, and fissures 
far transcending anything of the 
kind on the earth, form the most 
striking feature. Over 200,000 
craters (Pickering), some of over 
100 m. diameter, are grouped and 
ranged over the whole surface. 
Bailly, the largest, is 180 m. across. 
(The laigest terrestrial crater, Aso 
San, is about seven.) The magni- 
tude of these is rather evidence of the 
low superficial gravity of the M. 
than of greater volcanic forces ; 
material would be projected six 
times as far as on the earth. Cither 
features are ‘ riUs ' (deep crooked 
valleys), clefts of unknown depth, 
some half mile wide and several 
hundred long ; ‘ rays,’ light coloured 
and brilliant streaks, radiating from 
eraters, notably Tycho ; very con- 
spicuous near full M. Ten ranges 
of mountains are noted, and heights 
ate estimated by micrometer measure- 
ments of shadows. Tho Leibnitz 
range is the highest, Schmidt esti- 
mating its culminating peak at 41,900 
ft. above tho neighbouring valley. 
The best view of the M. is obtained 
a little after the half M. (For a 
good description see T. W. Webb’s 
Celestial Ohjecls for Common Trie- 
scopes.) Certain ‘ variable spots ’ 
have been noted, but no variation 
in form or colour has been definitely 
ascertained ; Professor Pickering, 
however, claims such to be shown 
in his photographs and confirmed 
by his own obsem’ations. 

lAght of the M., that of 

direct rays of the sun (ZOIiner) ; 
albedo (q.a.), 0’174 (ZSIlner) — about 
the reflecting power of iigbt-ooloured 
sandstone, but there arc great 
variations. Heat (first detected by 
thermopile by Jlclloni in 184(1, 
consists of reflected heat, 25 per cent., 
and ‘ obscure heat ' (absorbed then 
radiated) ; Lord Rosse gives bsJ.i,,, 
Hutchins Tifj'.isc, that of the sun. 
Temperature of surface is very uncer- 
tain ; Rosso estimated over 100° C. 
maximum, 200° C, minimum, but 
later (also Langley) considered it 
never over the freezing point of water. 
Very, however (1899), supports the 
earlier view. 

.dir and ' — 

pearance, the . 
spectroscopic . , , 

absence of any gaseous atmosphere. 


If any, if would not produce A. in. 
barometric pressure. It is considered 
practically certain there was once on 
atmosphere, and that it has been 
absorbed by the inner rooks when 
cooling, or has retired frozen within 
the cavities of tho M. Stoney points 
out that accepting the kinetic 
theory of gases, the M.’s gravity is 
insufficient to retain an atmosphere. 
As regards water, there is no evidence 
whatever of its presence either as 
vapour, liquid, or solid. Tho sur- 
face of the M. leads irresistibly to 
the belief in its former existence. 

Zife. — It appears quite conclusive 
that life as we know it does not and 
cannot exist on the M. 

Lunar theory is not yet perfect. 
Tho ‘ perturbations ’ or irregulari- 
ties of movement due to distiwbing 
influences are not yet completely 
mastered ; the M.’s motions are not 
fully accounted for, or accurately 
predicable, but the subject is too 
complicated for any elucidation in 
brief. See Hind, Solar Syslem. 

The periodic variation ot the visible 
portion of the surface of the M. was 
observed by Galileo, who also con- 
structed the first map. Rloololl 
(1651) commenced the system of 
lunar nomenclature. Llbratlon in 
longitude was discovered and de- 
scribed by Hevclju.s (1647). Evec- 
tion, suspected by Hipparchus, dis- 
covered by Ptolemy. Variation, 
claimed for Abfil Wefa (9th century), 
but generally attributed to Tycho 
Brahfe. Sir I. Newton explained it 
by the theory of gravitation. Paral- 
lactic equality, first elucidated and 
explained by Laplace; but his work 
was corrected by Adams, 1863. See 
also Airy in Month. Not., vol. xxxlv., 
Nov. 1873. 

Additional references; Neison, PAe 
Moon, 1876 ; Nnsmj'th and Carpen- 
ter, The Moon as Planet, If 'orid, and 
Satellite. 1885: T. G. Eiger, The Moon, 
1895: Pickering, The Moon, 1904; 
also lunar atlas. Harvard Annals, 
vol. li. For a fanciful and entertain- 
ing but instructive novel on the 
subject, read H. G. Wells’s First Men 
in the Moon. 

Moon, William (1818-94), inventor 
of Aloon’s embossed typo for (he 
blind, bom in Kent. Becoming 
totally blind in 1840, he set aboat 
produolng an embossed typo for 
those so afflicted, and in 1845 brought 
out his system, which differed from 
former systems in almost entirely 
discarding contractions. His first 
publication. The Last Hays of 
Polycarp, appeared in 1847, followed 
by The Last Hours of Craimcr, and 
other hooks of devotion. Ho also 
tesued an edition of tho Bible, and 
extended his system to foreign 
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languages, beginning with Irish and 
Chinese. He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1852, 
a fellow of the Society of Arts in 
1859, and LL.D. of the Univei'sity of 
Philadelphia in 1871. 

Moon, Mountains of the. From 
classical times Africa, with its geo- 
graphy hidden beyond the Sahara, 
has been the source of mythical 
legends, some based on truth. The 
sources of the Nile remained un- 
discovered till 1861, when Captain 
Speke explored the region S. of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. Ptolemy and all 
other geographers had placed the 
source in the ‘ mountains of the 
moon,* and these were mapped E. 
and W. in Equatorial Africa. There 
was nothing but rumour and legend, 
based probably on information 
‘ passed down * among African tribes 
to Egypt. Captain Speke considered 
the crescent of mountains explored 
by him N. of Lake Tanganyika to be 
part of them. Dr. Beke considered 
them to be a N, and S. extension of 
the Abyssinian plateau. They are 
now generally identified with the 
group roimd Mounts Kenia and 
Kilima-Njaro, or the group roimd 
Ruwenzori further W. The latter is 
more probably correct. 

Moonshiners, a colloquial synonym 
in the south-eastern and other states 
of America for distillers of whisky. 

Moonta, a municipal tn. of Daly 
CO., S, Australia, on Spencer Gulf, 
90 m. N.W. of Adelaide; has copper 
mines. Pop. 7000. 

Moore, Albert Joseph (1811-93), an 
English painter, born in York. The 
mural decorative work he executed 
at Coombe Abbey for the Earl of 
Craven, and in the chancel of St. 
Alban*s (jhur< 
all his later 
merit of * Sc 
soms * (1881 

and * A Sumi ‘*0 ’ . ' 

harmonious blend of delicate colour, 
combined with graceful posture and 
charming lines of drapery. 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), an Eng- 
lish dramatist and man-of -letters, 
bom at Abingdon, Berks, Garrick 
played the part of Beverley, tho 
gambler, in M.*8 once popular 
tragedy. The Gamester (1753), and 
Horace Walpole and the Lords 
Chesterfield and Lyttelton contri- 
buted to his weekly journal. The 
World (1753-57). 

Moore, George (b. 1853), an Irish 
novelist, began by uTiting poetry ; 
his Flowers of . ‘ . 

1877. His novel 
(1885), Esther 

masterpiece, anc ' ' ' 

proclaim him a 
lively interest ic 


is testified by his comedy. The Bend- 
ing of the Bough fl900), and his 
Diarmuid and Grania, in which Mr, 
Y’eats collaborated (1901), and also 
by his volumes of candid revelations, 
entitled Ave (1911) and Salve U912). 
His early art training lends an addi- 
tional value to his Modem Painthig 
(1893). 

Moore, Henry (1831-95), an Eng- 
lish sea painter, bom at York, was 
a brother to Albert M. After painting 
animals and landscapes \vith all the 
loving detail of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
he discovered his talent for sea- 
scapes, and henceforward painted 
little else. His best pictures are: 
‘ The Newhaven Packet,’ 1878; 
‘ Mount’s Bay,* 1886; and ‘ Hove-to 
for a Pilot,* 1893. 

Moore, John (1729-1802), a Scottish 
author, attended Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and was a doctor by profession. 
As ho was attached to the British 
army in Flanders in a medical 
capacity (1747-48), was for a time 
surgeon to the English ambassador 
at Versailles, and travelled for five 
years (1772-77) on the Continent as 
tutor to the young Duke of Hamil- 
ton, 'portunities 

for manners of 

his • himself of 

his Journal of a Residence in France 
(1793), whilst Byron formed ^ 
Childo Harold on Zcluco, a selfish 
libertine, whose name supplies the 
title to the most popular of M.’s 
novels (1789). 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809), a 
British general, bom at Glasgow, was 
the son of John M. (d. 1802). Enter- 
ing the army os ensign in 1776, he 
served a long and distinguished 
apprenticeship to war. During the 
-■‘.scent on Corsica, he was woimded 

tho capture of CJalvi (1794); in the 
. est Indies ho distinguished himself 

the taking of the Vigie and Home 

>rtun6 (1796), and two years later 
he was engaged in quelling the Irish 
insurrection. In 1799, during the 
Dutch campaign, he was wounded at 
the engagement of Egmont-op-Zee, 
and he was again disabled at the battle 
of Alexandria during the expedition 
to Egypt (1801).. The story of his 
command in Spain cannot be told 
here, SuCQce it to say that, after a 
calamitous retreat from Astorga, 
which almost rivalled that of *1812 
in the hardships and suffering it en- 
tailed, hut which seemed the last 
resort in view of the im min ent con- 
centration against him of over- 
whelming French forces, M. met a 
hero's death, like Epaminondas, 
Wolfe, and Nelson, at tho verj' 
moment of victory on the field of 
Corunna (1809). 

Moore, Mary, an English actress; 
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■arst appeared on the stage in 1S8S, 
when she toured in the provinces. 
From that year dates her association 
•with Sir Charles Wyndham, ^vitfa 
whom she was part-proprietor ol the 
Criterion and Wyndham’s (opened 
1900). Since 1903 she has similarly 
assisted him in the eontrol of the Kew 
Theatre, and has acted with him ns 
Ada Ingot in David Oarrick (18SG), 
Lady Amaranth in Wild Oats, Grace 
Harkaway in London Assurance, 
Lady Susan in The Case of Re- 
bellious Susan, Lady Jessica in The 
Liars, Lady Eastney in Afrs. Dane's 
Defence, Mrs. Gorringe in AXrs. 
■Gorringe's Necklace (1903), and Mrs. 
Easter in The Mollusc (1907). 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), a 
poet, may be regarded as the national 
poet of Ireland. He early began to 
write poetry, and in 1799 was per- 
mitted to dedicate a metrical trans- 
lation of Anacreon to the Prince of 
AValea. In 1803 he was given the 
appointment of A dmir alty registrar 
at Bermnda, the work ol which was 
-done by a deputy. In 1801 he had 
published Poems by the late Thomas 
Little, and sis years later began to 
■appear his Irish Melodies, with music 
■by Sir John Stevenson. In another 
branch of letters. M. was also to 
make a great success, and he showed 
himself a master of satire in The 
Twopenny Post-bag (1813), in which 
he lampooned the regent and his 
associates. One of the most popular 
books of the day was his eastern 
poem Lalla Bookh (1817), for which 
he received £3000. In the following 
year appeared the amusing Fudge 
Family Abroad, written in the vein of 
The Twopenny Post-bag. Byron had 
•entrusted M. with his Memoirs, hut 
when Byron died in 1821, M. de- 
stroyed the Memoirs and wrote an 
■excellent biography ol his friend 
(1830), which ranks among his best 
worli. He also wrote a biography ol 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and In 1834 
published Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in search of a Re" ' 

Memoirs, Journals, and 
■ence was edited by 
(1853-56). There is a monograph by 
Stephen Gwynn in the English Men 
■of Letters series (1905). 

Moorhead, a city and the co. seat of 
-Clay. CO., Jlinnesota, U.S.A., 212 m. 
N.W. of Alinneapolis. It Is the centre 
of an agricultural re^on, has flour 
mills and machine shops, and manats. 
bricks. Pop. (1910) 1840. 

Moorhen, or Walerhen {OalUnuTa 
chloroj, ■ ’. .' ■■ ■ ■ ' ’ -■>»'- 

order ; 

rivers, , ; 

■and though not' web-footed an "active 
■diver and swimmer. Though Hack 
and whiteapparently from a distance. 


the plumage has many hues. The 
nest is built by the waterside, and 
the eggs are reddish-white with 
orange-brown spots. 

Moorings, a place in a harbour or 
river where a vessel may ride 
securely either at her own anchors or 
attached by ropes or chains to some 
permanent one, a number of which, 
called ‘ chain M.,’ are usually found 
in every harbour. ‘ Swinging M.’ 
consist of a table fastened to the 
‘ chain M.’ and supported by a 
buoy. 

Moorish Architecture, see Abchi- 
TECTtmE — Mohammedan. 

Moorland is one of those com- 
mvmities of plants called by ecolo- 
gists ‘ a plant association,’ the idea 
being that a particular species ol 
plant predominates according to 
various conditions of the locmty, 
though the plant itself may change 
these conditions to its own disadvan- 
tage. The popular idea ol a M. is 
found to be far from accurate when 
a definite investigation is made of 
characteristic floras ; tor exampie, 
there are great stretches of M. from 
which heather is altogether absent. 

Moors (Lat. Mauri, meaning dark: 
Sp. Jloros) are a people who form the 
great majority of the population of 
Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the 
Mauri (from which they derive their 
name), Numidians, Phoenieians, 
Romans, and Arabs, who have siM- 
cessively held possession of the 
country. In consequence, they are 
found to vary considerably in appear- 
ance and character in different parts 
of Barbary, but all show more or less 
strongly the symptoms of a consider- 
able inlusion of Arabian blood. They 
were, after a severe struggle, con- 
quered and converted by the Arabs in 
707. In 1091 they were summoned by 
the latter into Spain to aid in stem- 
ming the tide of Christian conquest, 
and retired, in 1238, to Granada, 
where they founded their kingdom- 
■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ ’ -'-tory cannot be 

■ .Algiers, Tunis, 
LGIBBS, TPKIS, 

Spain, Morocco. 

Moors in Spain, a composite •olri' 
can race, who. invited by the Churen 
party to assist in the suppression oi 
the A'isigothio aristocracy, invadoa 
the whole peninsula (710), and be- 
came the dominant power until the 
nth century. Cordova was pe 
great centre of the Saracen domiiuon 
after 755, when its univoreity, 
IB in Roman days, reiivea. 

Arab invaders, though luxn- 
in their mode of lile. were a 
highly cultivated race, and in the 
study of mathematics, science, ana 
philosophy eoUpsed all other Euro- 
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pean races. Through the M. the 
culture and civilisation of the 
ancients was chiefly preserved, and 
was transmitted to the modern world. 
The race widely intermarried with 
the natives of Spain. See Spain. 

Moor Steamship Company, founded 
in 18S9 as the South Shields Steam 
Shipping Company, and in 1897 
adopted its present name. The 
company has a fleet of thirty-one 
steamers, •svith a tonnage of 106,789, 
and a capital of £300,000. They are 
cargo carriers to all parts of the 
world. The managers are Messrs. 
Walter Runciman & Co., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Mooruk, see Cassowary. 

Moose, see Elk. 

Moose Factory, a post established 
in the 17th century* by the Hudson 
Bay Company, and situated at the 
mouth of the Moose R. in Hudson 
Bay, New Ontario, Canada. 

Moose Jaw, a city of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, on the Moose Jaw R., 
48 m. W. of Regina. It has lat^e 
flour-mills, steel and bridge works. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Moosonee, a dist. adjoining the 
lakes Superior and Winnipeg, to the 
S. of Hudson Bay, Canada. An 
Anglican missionary bishop works 
here. 

Moplas or Mapillas, the race of 
fanatical Mohammedans, who are 
found along the Malabar coast in 
S. India. It is thought that they are 
sprung from a body of Arab mer- 
chants who came to India in the 
3rd century after the Hegira. The 
M. to-day number about a million. 

Moquegua, a coast prov. of S. 
Peru, >vith an area of 5549 sq, m. 
Pop. 42,694. The cap., Moquegua, 
is 20 m. from the Chilian frontier, 
and 85 m. S.E. of Mollendo. The 
town suffered severely from earth- 
quakes in 1715 and 1868, Pop. 
6000. 

Mor (German Moor), a tn, of Hun- 
gary, in the co. of Stuhlweisseaburg, 
15 m. N.W. by W. of that city. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mora : 1. A com. and tn. of Spain 
in the prov. of Toledo, 18 m. S.E. 
of the city of Toledo. Pop. 8000, 
2. A com. and vil. of Sweden in the 
prov. of Kopparberg, on the riv. 
Oster Dal, 45 m. N.W. of Faiun. 
Pop. 9045. 

Mora (Lat. delay), a Scots legal 
phrase borrowed from Roman law, 
denoting all xmdue or unreasonable 
delay in prosecuting one*8 rights 
performing one’s obligations, or conf^ 
pleting a diligence (q.v.) or a bargain. 
It may disentitle a party to the 
assistance of the court. Laches is 
the corresponding English term. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad, a dist. 


and municipal tn. of the United 
Provinces. British India, 50 m. N.W. 
of Bareilly. Pop. 75.000. The dist. 
covers an area of 2282 sq. m., and 
wheat, rice, and cotton are grown. 
Pop. 1,200,000. 

Moraine Garden. This is the most 
recent development in horticulture. 
It solves the problem of the successful 
cultivation of a number of Alpine 
plants, some of wliich could not pre- 
viously be grown away from their 
native moraine. There the condi- 
tions of plant gTO^vth are continuous 
root moisture in summer from the 
melting of ice and snow, and com- 
plete dryness and protection by the 
snow against frost at other times. 
These conditions are reproduced by 
excavating a hole in a sunny mound 
or bank, about 2 ft. deep, and of any 
extent, great or small. After pro- 
viding perfect drainage the hole is 
filled with small sandstone chips 
mixed with a little leaf soil, and the 
plants are introduced with great 
care. Water can either trickle 
through or be poured in daily, and 
the stones retain moisture in the 
hottest weather. In the autumn the 
water supply is stopped, and later 
the moraine is drained dry. For 
suitable plants see plant dealers* 
catalogues. 

Moral Philosophy, see Ethics. 

Morales, Ambrosio (1513-1591), a 
Spanish nistorian, w’as educated at 
Salamanca. Appointed historio- 
grapher in 1570, he continued 
Ocampo’s chronicle down to the 
union of Leon and Castile (1037). 
M., though lacking the historical 
sense of Zurita, was vastly superior 
to Ocampo in the breadth of his 
mental outlook. 

Morales, Luis (d. 15S6), a Spanish 
painter, was sumamed ‘ El Divinio * 
because he confined himself to sacred 
subjects. In 1581 Philip II. found 
him in poverty at Badajos, and pre- 
sented him %vith an annual pension of 
300 ducats — a tardy recompense for 
a former unceremonious dismissal. 
This painter, in spite of the detrac- 
tions of his critics, deserves remem- 
brance for his consummate skill in 
expressing Christian suffering and 
grief. 

Morality, a French term commonly 
used to describe the plays always 
known in England as moral plays 
or 7noral inierludes. These plays, 
though developed out of the miracle 
plays (q.v,), are still more closely 
related to a Latin origin- Their i. ■ 
source is Prudentius (c. 400), who 
his Psychomachia had the 
subject as did all the moral!' ' 
‘personified abstractions 
the human soul,* A brief out= 
one of the earliest extant me 
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The Castle of Perseeercnce (c. 1450), 
will give some Idea of the dramatis 
personce. It tells the history of 
Humanum Genus tempted by 
Lusuria. When about to be lost 
entirely he is saved hy Poeuitentia, 
who brings him to the Castle of 
Perseverence. Here he remains 
until his old age, when he is tempted 
by Avarice. Then follows a swift 
descent towards Hell, whence he is 
saved by Pity and Mercy. For 
Bverinnan, the most famous of the 
moralities, see Everyman and Other 
Interludes in the Everyman’s Library. 
The latest development of the M. 
was to make it convey some special 
lesson, theological or educational. 
In Bale’s King Johan it became the 
medium of history, and hence led to 
the historical drama. 

Morano Calabro, a tn. of Italy in 
the proT. of Cosenza, 85 m. S.S.E. of 
Potenza. Pop. 9000. 

Morar : 1. A diet, and loch of W. 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. The loch, 
12 m. long, is noted as being the 
deepest in the British Isles, its maxi- 
mum depth being 1017 ft. 2. A tn. 
of Central India in the state of 
Gwalior, and 3 m. from that city. 
Pop. 24,500. 

Morat, or Murten, a tn. of Snitzer- 
land in the canton of Fribourg, on 
Lake Morat, 15 m. W. of Bern. In 
1476 the Swiss here defeated Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. Pop. 3500. 

Morata, Olympia Fulvia (1526-55), 
an Italian scholar and poet, daughter 
of a professor at Feri'ara, Fulvio Pel- 
ligrino M. She lectured in public at 
an early age, and upon the death of 
her father took up teaching to main- 
tain the family. About 1650 she 
married a German physician, Andreas 
Grundler, but they were unsettled, 
and she suffered much by the siege 
of Schweinfurt. She died at Heidel- 
berg, leaving many Latin and Greek 
poems, a commentary on Homer, etc. 

Moratalla, a tn. of S.B. Spain in 
the prov. ofMuroia, 40 m. W.N.W. of 
the city of Murcia. Pop. 13,000. 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de 
(1760-1828), h Spanish poet and 
dramatist, bom at Madrid, was the 
son of a poet. On the recommenda- 
tion of JovoUanos ho became secre- 
tary in 1787 to the Spanish embassy 
in Paris, and after travelling in 
Europe at public expense to study 
the contemporary stage, received, 
through the kindness of Don Manuel 
Godoy, the post of ofdcial translator 
to the Foreign OBlce. The arrival of 
Napoleon in Spain brought mis- 
fortune and exile to M. as to others. 
Of his flvo comedies the best are 
hfew Play (1792), a satire on tho ex- 
travagant dramas of the day, and the 
Little Girl’s Consent (1806). 


0 Moravians 

Moratin, Nicolas Fernandez (1737- 
80), a Spanish poet, held a court ap- 
pointment under Queen Elizabeth, 
which he renounced in 1772 in order 
to accept the chair of poetry at the 
Imperial College vacated by Ayala. 
In Madrid he gathered round him a 
literary coterie, including Ayala, 
CadahalsQ, Munoz, and Conti. The 
best of his poems, which have the 
meticulouspolishandpurity of Gray’s, 
ace an ode to a champion bull-fighter 
and an epic canto on the destruction 
of his ships by Cortes. 

Moravia (Ger. MdUren), a mar- 
gravate and crownland of Austria, 
situated to the E. of Bohemia. It is 
watered by the March, a tributary of 
the Danube, which flows through the 
country from N. to S. Along its N. 
boundary run the Sudetic Mts.; on 
the W. are the Bohemian higlilands, 
on the E. the Carpathians and White 
Mts. Tho country is principally en- 
gaged in apiculture, though there 
are rich mineral deposits of iron, 
lignite, coal, etc. Cereals of all kinds 
are extensively produced, and there 
is some woollen manufacture. Area 
8583 sq. m. Pop. 2,620,914. For 
Irlstory, etc., see articles on Austria 
and Boheota. 

Moravians, known also as The 
Moravian Brethren, The Bohemian 
Brethren, or The Unity of the Brethren 
tUnilas Frainim), a small Protestant 
body who somewhat doubtfully trace 
their origin to tho 15th century. In 
the middle of this century a section of 
the sect known os Tabontos gathered 
round the Calixtino Bishop of Prague, 
and formally constituted themselves 
a sect in 1467. At the time of the 
Reformation they had friendly inter- 
course with Luther, though their 
sympathies were, on the whole, more 
with tho reformed churches. At this 
time there were some 400 ohuroUes in 
tho sect. During the persecutions of 
tho 16th century many of the brethren 
fled to Poland, where they were gradu- 
ally absorbed into other Protestant 
bodies. In the first quarter of the 17th 
century tho Bohemians and M., being 
implicated in tho revolution v/hich 
came to an untimely end in 1 020, were 
almost completely exterminated. No 
more is heard of them until the begin- 
ning of the next contuyy. Then under 
tho leadership of Ciiristian David, a 
carpenter, certain M. emigrated to 
Saxony, where they were well received 
by Count Zinzendorf (1700-60), who 
then hecamo their leader. Hero they 
lived at first as ordinary Lntlierans, 
but later erected a church of their 
own. They lived a strict life, 
with daily prayers, a community of 
intcrcsta and strict exolusivone.ss. 
They still retained tho form of tho 
episcopate. Branches Iiavo now been 
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established in other parts, and the 
unity has now tour provinces; Ger- 
man, British, N. American, and S. 
American, each province mana^'ng 
its own affairs. Once in ten years, a 
general synod meets, representing all 
the provinces. The Moravian Church 
has always been characterised by 
its splendid missionary vigour. See 
histories of the bretliren by Gindely 
1856-57). Schweinitz (1886), Croger 
1854), Hamilton, nnd Thompson. 

Moray (or Murray), James Stuart, 
Earl of (c. 1531-70), regent of Scot- 
land, was the natural son of James 
V. of Scotland by Lady ^largaret 
Erskine, daughter of the fourth Earl 
of Mar. On hearing John Knox at 
Calder, he joined the lords of the 
congregation (1559) in opposition to 
the queen regent’s party. In 1561 
he escorted his half-sister. Queen 
Mary, from Paris to Scotland, and 
became her chief adviser. He was 
created Earl of Moray in 1564, but 
lost the queen’s favour when he 
showed his disapproval of her mar- 
riage with Darnley (1565). After 
the murder of Rizzio lie was re- 
stored to favour, but made his 
escape to France at the time of 
Darnley’s assassination and Mary^s 
marriage to BothweU. After the ab- 
dication of Mary at Lochleven, he was 
summoned to Scotland to take up the 
duties of regent, and after her escape 
d^eated the queen’s forces at Lang- 
rfdo in 1568. He came to England to 
bring accusations against Mary at her 
trial. He was murdered at Linlithgow 
hy James Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, and was buried in St. Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. See J. A. 
Fronde’s History of England, 

Moray Firth, an arm of the North 
Sea. It is about 18 m. across the 
entrance, from Tarbat Ness to Burg- 
head. The Spey and the Deveroti are 
the chief rivers draining into the Firth. 

Morbihan, a dept., named after the 
Gulf of Morbihan (Inner Sea), formed 
in 1790 from part of Lower Brittany 
in Western France. The Atlantic 
coast line has many inlets. The 
Vilaine and the Blavet, into which 
flow the Auray and the Scorff, are 
both canalised, whilst the Oust forms 
part of the waterway from Nantes to 
Brest. The highest land (975 ft.) is in 
the Montagues Noires of the N. 
Barren heath covers a quarter of the 
province, whilst a third part produces 
good crops of wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
and mangels. Thefishei* 
culture are important. ■ 
capital ; Lorient is a 
centre. These towns, 

Pontivy and Ploermt 

names to the four arrondissements. 

Area 2738 sq. m. Pop. 578,400. 

Morcelli, Stelano Antonio (1737- 


1821), an Italian author, became a 
Jesuit, and on the suppression of his 
order, was appointed librarian to 
Cardinal Albani (1773), and in 1790 
was chosen provost of the chapter in 
his native city of Cliiari, near Brescia. 
Afi a church historian, M. is re- 
membered 
eccJesice 
and liis .d 

voluminous Opera Epigraphica were 
collected at Padua, 1818-1825. 

Morohenstern, a com. of Bohemia, 
Austria, 9 m. S.E. by E. of Reichen- 
berg, on a feeder of the R. Iser. Has 
glass works. Pop. 8145. 

Morchingen, a com. and vU. of Ger- 
many in Lorraine, 19 m. S.E. of 
Metz. Pop. 6967. 

Morcone, a tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of Benevento, 45 m, S.W. of Foggia. 
Pop. 8600. 

Mordaunt, Charles, sec Peter- 
borough. 

Mordvins, a people of Finnish 
origin, inhabiting Eastern Russia. 
Until the middle of the 18th century 
they were practically pagans, but 
they are now greatly intermingled 
with the Russians, and comprise two 
main divisions, viz. the Moksha and 
the Erzya. They are of medium 
height, with fair skins, blue eyes, and 
generally oval faces, and they number 
about 750,000. 

More, Hannah (1746' 28S3), an 
author, horn at Stapleton, Glouce.ster- 
shire. She came to London in 1774, 
and made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson, whom she flattered unduly, 
of Burke, and the leaders of the Blue- 
stocking coterie. Garrick produced 
her tragedy, Percy? in 1777, but after 
the actor’s death she came to the 
conclusion that play-going was im- 
moral, and she henceforth led a re- 
tired life. She consorted chiefly with 
the clergy and philanthropists, started 
Sunday schools in Cheshire, and 
organised a movement that led to the 
formation of the Religious Tract 
Society (1799). She wrote many re- 
ligious works, and left her fortune to 
charities and religious institutions. 
There are biographies by William 
I Roberts (183S) and the Rev. Henry 
Thompson (1838). 

More, Henry (1614-87), an English 
philosopher, born at Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire. At CJhrist’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from which ho took bis M.A. 
degree in 1639, he lost himself in the 
delights of philosophical, and especi- 

• ■^’■**inic studies. His Divine 

■ Philosophical Poems 

* ind Enchiridion Meia- 

■ are all penetrated with 

N ic mysticisms and spiritu- 

alistic phantasies, which he owed 
in part, it seems, to his intimacy with 
Lady Conway, the Quaker. 



More 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), 
Lord Chancellor, horn in London, 
was called to the bar in 1496, and 
soon made a name for himself as a 
lawyer. He entered parliament in 
1504, and began to take an active 
Interest. Wliile on a mission to 
Flanders he began to write his most 
famous work, Utopia, which was 
published in the following year. In 
parliament he frequently opposed 
the erown, rmtU, in 1518, Henry VIII. 
appointed him Master of Requests 
and made him a privy councillor. He 
accompanied the king to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in 1520, and was in 
1521 Imighted. He rose in favour at 
court, and in 1529 succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor of England, in 



which capacity he showed great 
ability. He was, however, too con- 
scientious for the comfort of the 
monarch, and resigned his high office 
after his opposition to a bill designed 
to relax the severity of the heresy 
laws. For a while be lived in retire- 
ment, devoting his energies to a con- 
troversy on religious subjects with 
Tjuidalo and others. In 1534 he 
became a marked figure by his hos- 
tility to any action of the king against 
the pope’s authority, and he was 
committed to the Tower. After much 
attempted negotiation, he was in- 
dicted for high treason in West- 
minster Hall, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The sentence 
was eventually commuted to de- 
capitation. A patron of art, an 
excellent writer, a sound la^yyer, and 
a capable statesman, ho was a great 
loss to his country. There are several 
biographies, including one by Bridgett 


Moreau 

(1891), and another by W. H. Hutton 
(1895). 

Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus, 
the island of Pelops), a peninsula 
forming the southern part of Greece 
(g.v.), connected with Central Greece 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The sur- 
face is mountainous. Area 8288 sq. m. 
Patras is the chief port. 

Mor6as, Jean (1856-1910), a French 
poet and novelist, born at Athens. 
Early left Greece for Marseilles, and 
thence travelled over Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland, finally installing 
himself permanently in the Latin 
quarter of Paris. His acquaintance- 
ship with Verlaine inclined him in 
such earlier work as Le Pelirin Pas- 
sioni to the symbolist as opposed to 
the realistic school ; but, believing 
the former to have no enduring 
literary quality, he turned to the old 
mediteval-romantic style, producing 
in that vein his Contes de la vieille 
France (1903). But his best work is a 
reversion to the classical precision of 
Maleshcrbes and Corneille, .and in- 
cludes Iphioinie it Aules, 1904, and 
Stances (0 vols.), 1905. 

Moreau, Gustave (1826 - 98), a 
French painter, bom in Paris. On 
four occasions he won prize medals 
at the Salon, where he regtfiarly ex- 
hibited. At his death he left 8000 
pictures, water-colours, and drawings 
to the nation, this fine collection 
being housed in the Moreau Gallery, 
Paris. In his early pictures, such as 
a ‘ Pieth ’ (1852) and the ‘ Death of 
Darius,’ he expresses Ills indebted- 
ness to ChassOriau. One of his finest 
paintings was ‘ The Young Man and 
Death ’ (1866). His subjects were 
chiefly taken from classical or re- 
ligious story; among his best-known 
works are: the ' Athenians with the 
Slinotaur,’ 1855; ' QSdipus and the 
Sphinx,’ 1864; ‘ Galatea,' 1880; and 
* Moses on the Nile,’ 1878. 

Moreau, Jean Victor (1701-1813), a 
French general, born at Morlaix, in 
Bretagne. Ho took the side of the 
Revolution, and displayed such mili- 
tary talent that in 1794 ho was made 
a general of division. When Pichegru 
fell under suspicion, the Directory 
appointed M., in 1790, to the chief’ 
command on the Rhino and Moselle. 
Ho defeated Latour at Rnstadt, and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, 
and drove the Austrians back to the 
Danube. A suspicion of participation 
in the plots of Pichegru led to his 
being deprived of his command, after 
the coup d’itat of ISth Fructidor. In 
the following year he succeeded 
Sohdrer in the command of the army 
in Italy. By a retreat conducted with 
consummatosklU.hesaved tho French 
army from destruction. Tho Direc- 
tory, nevertheless, deprived him of 
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the chief command, and gave it to 
Joubert. But AI. remained vrith the 
army, and aided that young general ; 
and after his death again assumed the 
command, and conducted the de- 
feated troops to France. The noble 
disinterestedness of M.*s character, 
his military talent, and his political 
moderation, induced the party which 
overthrew the Directory to offer him 
the dictatorship of France, which he 
declined, and lent his assistance to 
Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. M. 
gained victory after victory over the 
Austrians in the campaign of 1800, 
and won the battle of Hohenlinden. 
A strong feeling of mutual distrust 
now arose between M. and Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte surrounded him with spies, 
and he was accused of participation 
in the plot of Cadoudal and Pichegru 
against the life of the first consul. 
He was arrested, sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, which was com- 
muted into banishment, and M. went 
to America. He, however, landed at 
Gothenburg (1813), and accompanied 
the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia in the march against Dresden, 
where a French cannon ball broke both 
his legs, and he died soon afterwards. 

Morecambe, a municipal bor. and 
watering-place of N.W. Lancashire, 
England, on Morecambe Bay, 3^ m. 
W.N.W. of Lancaster. Pop. (1911) 
12,133. 

Moree, a tn. of Now South Wales, 
Australia, in Courallio co., 130 m. 
N.W. by W. of Tamworth, Pop. 2300, 

Morel, or Morchella, a genus of 
fungi, of which the common M. {M, 
. escul^a) is one of the most delicate 
edible British fungi. The cap is much 
wrinkled and ridged, and attached 
to the stem from centre to edge. It is 
yellowish or buff in colour, and some- 
what resembles a mass of honey- 
comb. Ms, are often diied for season- 
ing soups, sauces, and gravies, and 
are commonly used fresh in ragouts. 

Morelia, or VaUadolia, a city of 
Mexico and the cap. of Michoacan 
state, 126 m. W.N.W. of the city of 
Mexico. It was renamed in honour 
of General Morelos. There are manufs. 
of sugar, blankets, and pottery Pop. 
39,116. 

Morell, Thomas (1703 -81), a 
classical scholar, bom at Eton, 
Bucks. In 1737 he became rector of 
Buckland, Herts, and in 1775 was 
appointed chaplain to the garrison 
at Portsmouth. His writings include: 
Thesaurus Qrcecce Poeseos; Sacred 
Annals; Notes and Aniwtations on 
Locke on the Human Understanding, 
etc. 

Morelia, a fort. tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Castillon, 36 m. S.W. of 
Tortosa. It possesses an ancient 
castle. Pop. 7500. 


Morelli, Cosimo (1732-1812), an 
Italian architect, bom at Imola, 
Italy. In his native city, M. designed 
the cathedral, two other churches, a 
hospital, and a theatre, since de- 
stroyed. He built also the duomo at 
Macerata, the Berio at Naples, and 
the Palazzo Braschi at Rome. 

Morelli, Giacomo (1745-1819), an 
Italian bibliographer, bom at Venice. 
He entered the priesthood, and re- 
mained always a simple abb6, partly, 
it seems, because of his modesty and 
partly because of his devouring- 
passion for books. After editing the 
manuscripts of his friend, Farsetti 
(1771-80), and cataloguing both the 
classical and Italian manuscripts in 
the possession of the Nami family, he- 
became in 1778 keeper of St. Mark’s 
Library in Venice. 

Morelli, Giovanni (1816-91), an 
Italian patriot and art critic, was 
bom at Verona. He exercised his in- 
fluence as a member of parliament 
to pass the Morelli Bill, which was 
directed against the alienation of 
works of art. In his Die Werke; 
italienischer Meisicr in den GaJerien 
von MiXnchen, Dresden, und Berlin,. 
and again in his Della Pitluriaitaliana, 
he emphasised the need of making a 
careful studjr of ears, hands, and all 
detail, especially where the author- 
ship of a painting was in question. 

Morelos : 1. A state of Mexico, 

boiinded by Mexico, Puebla, and 
Guerrero, and covering an area of 
2776 sq. m. In the S., where it is- 
fertile, coffee, sugar, and grains are 
extensively cultivated, but the N. 
part is mountainous. Cuernavaca is 
the cap. Pop. 179,814. 2. A tn. in 
the state of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
45 m. S.E. of Monterey. Pop. 7000. 

Morena, Sierra, a range of moun- 
tains in Spain, stretching E. to W. 
between Guadiana and (iuadolquivir. 
Minerals abound. Alt. 7900 ft. 

Morenci, a tn. of Arizona, U.S.A., in 
Graham co., 100 m. S. of St. Johns. 
Pop. (1910) 5010. 

Moreri, Louis (1643-80), a French 
writer, born in Provence. In 1674 he 
published lus Grand Dictionnaire 
Historique, which was widely trans- 
lated. The twentieth and best edition 
of this enoyclopffidia (published in 
1759) is still consulted for biographies. 

Moresnet, or Kelmis, a tn. and 
neutral territory between Prussia 
and Belgium, 5 m. S.W. of Aix-Ia- 
ChapelJe, It was formed in 1816, 
being under the joint control of the 
two governments, and represented 
by a burgomaster. There are valu- 
able lead and zinc mines, and the in- 
habitants are chiefly occupied in the 
hatmanuf. Area 70 acres. Pop. 3500. 

Moreton Bay, a bay on the E. coast 
of Queensland, Australia, 40 m. by 
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17 m., ■which ia formed inside the 
islands of Moreton and Stradbroke. 
It was discovered by Cook in 1770. 

Moreto y Cabana, Agustin (1618-69), 
a Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid. 
He was a disciple of Calderon. His 
finest comedy is El Desdcn con el 
Desdcn (Disdain met with Disdain), 
hut his fund of humour, his excellent 
characterisation, and his animation, 
are also apparent in The Handsome 
Don Diego, the heroic Brave Justi- 
ciary of Castile, and the farcical 
Trampa Adelanie. 

Moretto, commonly kno^vn as Ales- 
sandro Bonvioino (o. 1498-C.155S), an 
oil, fresco, and portrait painter, born 
in Rovato, Brescia, Italy. He studied 
under I'erramola. in Venice under 
John Bellini and Titian ; eventually 
he became a devoted admirer of 
Raphael, but it ia not known that he 
ever -visited Rome. Vasari says of 
his work, ‘ His heads are vigorous, 
in Raphael’s style, though of very 
inferior excellenee.’ Moroni was a 
pupil of M. See galleries, Brescia, 
Florence, Venice, Verona, Berlin, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
the National Gallery, London, which 
contains a fine" altar-piece. 

MorflU, William Biohard (1835- 
1909), an English Slavonic scholar, 
born at Maidstone, Kent. Early in 
life he became interested in languages, 
literature, and Slav history, and ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of 
Russian. In 1900 he was appointed 
professor of Russian and Slavonic 
languages. His publications.include: 
Slavonic lAleralure, a History of 
Russia from Peter the Great to Alex- 
ander II., contributions to the Ency. 
Brit., and grammars of Polish, Rus- 
sian, Servian, Bulgarian, and 
Bohemian. 

Morgagni, Giovanni Battista (1682- 
1771), au Italian anatomist, bom at 
Forli. In 1 7 1 6 he became professor of 
anatomy at Padua, a position ho re- 
tained till his death. His reputation 
was made by his Adver.saria ana- 
tomica, first published in 1706, and he 
may be considered as the founder of 
pathological anatomy, his great work 
De Ledibus el causis morbonim per 
anatomen indagatis, published in 1761, 
establishing pathological anatomy as 
a science. Sec Biography by Mo 
(1768). 

Morgain, or Morgue lo Fay, 
witch of Arthurian legend, and sis 
of King Arthur, also known as Fata 
(fairy) Morgana, in the Italian ro- 
mances. In the romance of Slortc 
d’Arthur she is the chief character, 
and discovered to Arthur the in- 
trigue of Genevra with Lancelot. She 
is a leading personage in 
other tales of chivalry, and 
ous traditions in connectior 


character have come down to us 
somewhat confused. 

Morgam, a par. of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, S.E. of Aberavon. Coal is 
found in the vicinity. Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Morgan, Augustus de, see De 
Mougan. 

Morgan, Sir George Osborne (1826- 
97), a British politician and la-wyer, 
born at Gothenburg, Sweden. Called 
to the bar in 1853, he published 
Chancery Acts and Orders in 1858. In 
[1861 he published a lecture on the 
Italian Revolution of the pre-vious 
year. He was an advanced Liberal 
and was chosen M.P. for Denbigh- 
shire in 1868, being returned again in 
1885, 1886, and 1892. From 1885-86 
he was Under - Secretary for the 
Colonies, and founded the Emigration 
Enqm’ry Office. He retired from office 
in 1892, and was created a baronet. 

Morgan, Sir Henry (c. 1635-88), a 
buccaneer, bom in Merionethshire; 
the son of a farmer. Early in life he 
went to sea, and visited Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, whence he commenced 
to ravage the Spanish colonies. Ho 
took and plundered Porto Bello (1668) 
and captured Panama. Complaints 
wore received in England from the 
Spanish people of S. America, and 
M. was ordered to return to England 
to answer the charges made against 
him. He was sent to the Tower, but 
was soon afterwards released and 
was knighted by Charles II. in 1674, 
receiving the commission of lieu- 
tenant-general of Jamaica. He re- 
turned to Jamaica, where ho died. 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), 
an American financier, born at Hart- 
ford, Cormecticut, U.S.A. In 1857 ho 
entered the bank of Duncan, Sher- 
man and Co., and in 1871 became a 
member of the firm of Drexel, Morgan 
and Co., now Jlorgan and Co., the 
great bankers of the United States. 
In 1901 he formed the Steel Trust 
with a capital of £220,000,000, and 
he was the controller of railways and 
ocean transportation lines. He had 
a vast collection of pictures and art 
treasures, and was a yachtsman. 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81), an 
American ethnologist, born near 
Aurora, New York. He practised as 


their manners and customs. He pub- 
lished in 1851 The League of the 
Iroquois, containing the result of his 


. Lady 
ithoress. 


(c. 1783-1859), a 
born at Dublin, 
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began her literary career ^vith a 
volume of poems, which she set to 
Irish tunes, and then she wrote the 
novels, jS/. C7mr, 180i, and The Novice 
of St, Dominick, 180G ; followed by 
The Wild Irish Girl, which last estab- 
lished her reputation. In 1812 she 
married Charles Morgan, M.D., whom 
the lord-lieutenant knighted. Two 
years later appeared her best novel, 
0*Donnell. D^iring the later years of 
her life she published Dramatic Scenes 
from Deal Life ; Woman and her 
Master; The Book xcithout a Name; 
and Passages from my Autobiography. 
Sec Life by Fitzpatrick, 

Morgana Fata, see Fata ^Ioroana. 

Morganatic Marriage, the name 
given to a marriage union, otherwise 
perfectly regular, between a man of the 
blood of a reigning royal family and 
a woman of lower social rank, e.g. the 
marriage of George IV. of England, 
when Prince of Wales, with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. The issue of a M. M. are legi- 
timate, though they are debarred 
from inheriting the rank and property 
of tho father. 

Morgan City, a tn. and port of entry, 
Louisiana, U.S.A., on the E. bank of 
Atchafalaya Bayou, 20 m. from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Pop. (1910) 5477. 

Morgan Combine, see Atlantic 
Shipping Trust. 

Morgantown, a city of W. Virginia, 
U.S.A., in Monongalia co., 60 m. S. 
of Pittsburg. The W. Virginia state 
university was founded here in 1867. 
Pop. (1910) 9150. 

Morgarten, a locality on the S.E. 
shore of Lake ^geri, Switzerland. In 
1315 the Swiss here defeated an army 
under Leopold of Austria. 

-- - y^.rr " «- 0 . 1833 )^ 

Naples. In 

■ ■ el’s sym- 

•octrj' and 
He also 
of Titian, 
Da Vinci, 

' combines 

exquisite delicacy and remarkable 
clearness. In 1794 he foimded a 
school of engraving at Florence, at 
the invitation of Ferdinand III., 
grand-duke of Tuscany. Napoleon 
invited M. to Paris, and made him a 
member of the Institute of France. 

— • - » . 4 , -1. r*— — ♦ 
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from Guido. See Moi^hen’s Engraved 
Works, edited by Hal'sey, 1885. 

Morgue, La, a building in Paris, be- 
hind the cathedi'al of Notre Dame, 
where unknown bodies, either found 
in the streets or recovered from the 
Seine, are exposed for identification. 
After three days, if not claimed, they 
are buried. 


Morhof, Daniel Georg (1639-91), a 
German author, born at Wismar. 
In 1660 he was appointed to the 
chair of poetry at Rostock. In 1665 
he became professor of eloquence and 
poetry at Kiel, and in 1673 he was 
appointed professor of history in the 
same university. His most famous 
works are : Unierrichi von dcr dent- 
schen Sprache und Poesie (1682), a 
systematic history of European 
literature, and Polyhistor, sive de 
auciorum notitia et rerum commenlarii 
(1688), an encyclopajdia of general 
knowledge and science. There is a 
biography of M. by R. von Liliencron 
in Allgem. Deutsche Biographie (1885). 

Morier, James Justinian (c. 178{)- 
1849), a traveller and novelist; secre- 
taiT to the British ambassador, 1810, 
and during the six years of his resi- 
dence in Persia he became thoroughly 
acquainted with tho chEiracter of the 
natives. Published Journey through 
Persia, 1808 - 9 , in 1812. The best of 
his eastern novels, entitled 2'he Ad- 
ventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, 
appeared in 1824 (3 vols.). 

Morier, Sir Robert Burnett David 
(1826-93), a British diplomatist, born 
in Paris, but was educated at Balliol 
College. Oxford, and took degree in 
1849. In 1851 he entered diplomatic 
service, and subsequently held various 
appointments at German courts. His 
knowledge of German politics was 
unrivalled. In 1876 he was trans- 
ferred to Lisbon as Engiish minister, 
which office he held until 1881, and 
then at Madrid from 1881-84. From 
1884-91 he was ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, and at this time enmity 
sprang up between himself and Bis- 
marck. At the outbreak of the Franco - 
Prussian War M. was wrongfully 
accused by Coimt H. Bismarck (ff.r.) of 
giving information to Bazaine ig.v.). 

Morike, Edouard (1804-75), a Ger- 
man poet, born at Ludv\igsburg. 
Appointed professor of literature at 
the Katharinenstift, Stuttgart, in 
1851, an office he held for sixteen 
years. He belonged to the Swabian 
school of Uhlaud, and his Gedichte 
are, for the most part, simple lyrics, 
graceful in style, and ori^nal in 
conception. 

Morin (or Morinus), Jean, a French 
writer and theologian, born at Blois. 
He was a Protestant clergyman at 
Leyden, but was converted to 
Catholicism and became a priest of 
the Oratory at Paris in 1618. He 
edited the Paris Polygoli (1645), which 
includes the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Targmn. M. claimed the 
superiority of the Samaritan over the 
Hebrew version. He also wrote a 
Samaritan grammar and Exercita- 
tirmes on the Hebrew and Greek 
texts of the Bible. A Memoir of M. is 
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prefixed to the Exercifationes (ed. soon became an ardent promoter of 
1669). the Restoration. Charles II. ap- 

Morioka, a tn. of Hondo, Japan, pointed M. to he his maaislcr 
85 m. S.E. of Aomori. It is noted for mechanicorum, and ho is credited with 
its silks. Pop. 33,000. many important inventions, e.p. an 

Morison, James Augustus Cotter arithmetical machine. 

(1832-88), an English author, horn in Morlanwelz, a tn. in the prov. of 
London. He was a disciple of Hainault, Bel^um, 15 m. E. by rail of 
positivism, in this connection writing Jlonz. There are ruins of a 13th- 
his last work, 2”’" — *-ry abbey. There are foundries. 

Essay Toioard. ' ' ■ Bering works, rolling mills, and 

Future. He w ■ works in the town, and coal 

Review and Ec near. Pop. 8500. 

published: Life and Times of Si. Morley, a municipal bor. of the 
Bernard; Lives of Gibbon and West Riding, Yorkshire, England, 
Macaulay and of Mme, de Malntenon, 5 m. S.S.W, of Leeds. Machinery and 
etc. woollen goods are manufactured. 

Morison, Robert (1620-83), a Scotch There are coal mines and stone 
botanist and physician, bom at quarries. Pop. (1911) 24,285. 
Aberdeen. He took arms as a Morley, Arnold (6. 1849). an Eng- 
royalist and retired to France. In lish statesman, and fourth son of 
1650 he became physician in the Samuel M., the philanthropist and 
household of the Duke of Orleans and politician. In 1880 ho entered par- 
a keeper of the duke’s garden at llament as M.P. for Nottingham in 
Blois. Later he came to England and the Libera! interests, and sat from 
wasappolnted physician to (iharles II. 1885-95 for E. Nottingham. He held 
on the Restoration, and also professor the offices of Home Clffice counsel in 
of botany at Oxford. His most im- colliery accident inquiries (1880-85), 
portant work is Planiarum Hisioria chief Liberal whip (1886-92), and 
Universalis Oxoniensis. He also Postmaster-General (1892-95). 
wrote Prmludia Botanica Planiarum Morley, Henry (1822-94), rm Eng- 
Umbelliferarum Disiributlo nova, etc. lish critic and man of letters, born in 
Morlaix, a seaport of France, oft London. His How to Make Home 
the N. coast of Brittany, cap. of the Unhealthy attracted the attention of 
dept, of Finistere, and 33 m, E.N,E. Dickens, who secured him a position 
of Brest. Many of the houses date on the stafS of Household Words auu 
from the 15th century. The chief Jll the Tear Round (1850-65). M. 
manufs. are tobacco and paper, and was also editor of The Examiner. He 
it trades with England in butter, was elected professor of English at 
eggs, cattle, etc. Pop. 16,000. King’s College (1857), at University 

Morland, George (1763-1804), an College (1865), and at Queen’s (1878). 
English painter, bom in London. He and in 1882 he became principal of 
left his home in 1782 and abandoned University Hall, London. He wrote 
himself to a dissolute and Irrespon- the biographies of Jerome Cardan, 
sible mode of life, which renders his Cornelius Agrippa, and tfiement 
artistic achievement all the more re- Marot. His First Sketch of English 
markable. Indeed, debt seems to Literature commanded great popu- 
have been his greatest incentive to larity. He was also the s^tor of 
work. His pictures deal with the Morley’s Universal Library (63 vols.l, 
mellower aspect of domestic and CasseU’s National Library (214 vols.), 
mstio life, and reveal great beauty and the Carisbrooke Library. The 
of conception and harmony of execu- Life of Henry Morley has been 
tion. In his animal studies he ap- written by Solly (1898). 
proaches very near to Landseer. Of Morley, Samuel (1809-80), an E^- 
fiis many fine pictures ‘ The Gypsies ’ lish politician, born in London. He 
and ■ Inside of a Stable ’ are repro- was a prominent dissenter, phdim- 
sentative. See F. \V. Blagdon’s thropist, and temperance advomte. 
Memoirs of George Morland (1806). In 1865 he became M.P. for Notting- 
His Life has been written by William- ham, but was unseated on petition 
son (1904) and Dawe (new ed. 1904). in 1866; and was M.P. for Bristol, 
Morland, Sir Samuel (c. 1625-11695), 1868-85. He was proprietor of the 
a diplomatist, mathematician, and Daily Nencs, and a member of the 
taventor, horn at Snlhampstead- London School Board, 1870-6. 
Bannister, Berkshire. Ho was sent Morley, Thomas(1557-lG02orlG03), 
on several embassies by Cromwell to an English musician, studied 
recess tho rvronga inflicted on the Byrd. After being organist at at. 
Waldenses by tho Duke of Savoy, Paul’s, ho was appointed to tho Cbapci 

and subsequently published an Royal (1592); and six years later 
aocount of bis experiences. On his ho was granted a twenty -one years 
England his enthusiasm for monopoly In music-printing, h* 
tno Commonwealth cooled, and he cession to Byrd. He excelled os a 
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composer in madrigals , but he also 
devoted considerable attention to 
church music and to instrumental 
composition. Some of liis work 
appears in the Mtzwilliam Yirginal 
Book; and he wrote some of the 
original music for tlie productions of 
Shakespeare, with whom he was 
personally acquainted. His theoretical 
treat ise(l 597 ) had great contemporary 
influence. 

Morley of Blackburn, John Morley, 
first Viscoimt (6. 1838), an English 
statesman and man of letters, born 
at Blackburn, son of Dr. Jonathan 
M. ; educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford; degree, 1859, He became 
quickly known in the literary world of 
London, being editor of the Literary 
GaccUe^ the daily Morning Star^ and 
in 1867 succeeded G. H. Lewes in the 
editorship of the Fortnightly Feview. 
In 1878 he edited for Maci^lan the 
English Men of Letters series, his own 
volume on Edmund Burke being one 
of the most masterly of tliat fine 
series. In 1880 he became editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette^ on which paper 
Mr. Alfred (now Lord) Milner and tlie 
late Ikir. W. T. Stead were members 
of the staff. In 1883 he was elected 
as a Liberal for Newcastle-on*Tyne ; 
his intellectual weight, his powerful 
pen, and the Influential position he 
held as an uncompromising exponent 
of philosophic Radicalism marked 
him for office, and in 18S6, a canon- 
ised Home Ruler, ho became Irish 
Secretary in Mr, Gladstone’s cabinet, 
an office which he occupied again in 
1892, after the defeat on Home Ride 
in the general election of 1886, In 
1895 he was defeated as an anti- 
imperialist for Newcastle, but was 
returned for Montrose Burghs, He 
stood somewhat apart from politics 
during the Unionist adniiui<=itration 
from 1895-1906, being engaged on his 
Life of Gladstone, published 1903, a 
masterpiece of political biography, 
but he was a strong opponent of the 
Boer War policy. In Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s cabinet, 1906, M. be- 
came Secretary of State for India, in 
which capacity he met the outbreak 
of disorder with firmness, at the same 
time proceeding with his own plan 
for meeting the national demand for 
a widened share the government. 
In Mr. Asquith’s first cabinet, 1908, 
he was raised to the peerage, still re- 
taining the India office, but in 1910 
h^ age and health forced him to hand 
that office to Lord Oewe, while re- 
maining in the cabinet as Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. M. was one of the 
original recipients of the Order of 
Merit at the coronation of King 
Edward VII., 1902. Besides the 
works mentioned above, he wrote ; 
Voltaire, 1872 ; Pousseait, 1873 ; 


Diderot and the Encyclopcedists, 
1878 ; Life of Cdbden, 1881 ; Walpole, 
1889 ; Life of Cromwell, 1900. 

Mormon, Book of. In September 
1823, Joseph Smith told of a vision 
he had received of a new gospel 
written on two gold plates, and after 
a series of other visions he claims in 
1827 to have been given these plates 
written in ‘ reformed Egyptian.* He 
was enabled to translate this with the 
aid of the ancient stones of divina- 
tion, the Urim and Thummim which 
were also given him. The translation 
is known as the Book of Mormon, and 
after this had been made the plates, 
etc., were returned to an angel. Un- 
believers, however, have declared 
that the Book of Mormon Is clearly 
founded on an unprinted book by 
Solomon Spaulding, to which Smith 
might have obtained access. The 
Book purports to give a history of 
religion in the American continent 
from the Lime of Babel downwards to 
the 5th century a.d. It had been 
written by the prophet Mormon, and 
hidden by his son Moroni. 

Mormon Chiuch, called by its ad- 
herents ‘ The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints,* or shortly 
* Latter-Day Saints,* was founded in 
the year 1830 by one Joseph Smith 
in the U.S.A. About 1820, while 
living at Manchester, New York, 
Smith claimed, during a period of 
religious revival, to have received a 
vision of God the Father and God the 
Son. These visions continued, and 
the further revelation of the Book of 
Mormon (g.r.) was made to him in 
1827. In 1830 he founded his sect. 
For a sketch of its history since that 
date see Moioions. In 1833 the Book 
of Doctrines and Covenants was pub- 
lished. This, with the Bookof Mormon, 
forms the basis of the Mormon belief. 
This is grossly materialistic. The 
theology reminds one at the first 
glance of the Gnostic systems, with 
its numberless gods springing from a 
male and a female deity. The hier- 
archy is divided into two parts, the 
priesthood of Melcliisedec and the 
Aaronic or Leviticai priesthood. To 
the former belong the first presidency, 
patriarch, apostles, seventies, high 
rie^s, and elders ; to the latter, 
ishops, priests, deacons, and teachers. 
The former is the more exalted, and 
the first president is supreme. The 
Mormons have carried on an ene^etio 
propaganda in Europeas well as in the 
States. The number of them can be 
estimated at about (1910) 400,650. 
Besides works mentioned, see also 
The Pearl of Great Price (1851), a 
selection of Smith’s * revelations.* 

Mormons, History of the. After the 
foundation of the sect in 1830, a 
vigorous propaganda was carried on 
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in the States, and was crowned ivith 
much success, among the conrerts 
being Brigham Young, who succeeded 
Smith as first president. In 1831 the 
whole body of saints moved to Kirt- 
land, Ohio, later moving further west 
to Jackson co., Missouri, whero ‘ Zion 
the New Jerusalem ’ was founded. 
The prophet himself had trouble at 
Kirtland, where ho managed several 
business enterprises. Here ho and 
Higdon, one of his chief followers, 
were tarred and feathered by the mob 
in 1832. The people also rose against 
the saints in Jackson co. In 1837 
the first missionary enterprise was 
started, England being its object. 
The same year saw the failure of the 
bank whioh Smith had started. Dur- 
ing the next year, alter a conflict be- 
tween themselves and the mob, the 
saints came into conflict vrith the 
government and were driven into 
Illinois. A seltlement was made at 
Nauvoo, and the body increased so 
rapidly that it soon numbered 15,000. 
In 1841 a temple was commenced 
here. In 1843 Smith incited his 
followers to destroy the offices of a 
newspaper which had written against 
him, and was imprisoned in conse- 
quence at Carthage. Here the mob 
rushed the prison, and he and his 
brother Hyrum were shot. In 1845 
the Mormons left Nauvoo and settled 
at Salt Lake City (1847), under the 
leadership of Brigham Young. Young 
died in 1877 after a period of strenu- 
ous conflict with natives and govern- 
ment. Four other presidents have 
succeeded him, the present one being 
Joseph F. Smith. The chief opposi- 
tion to the Slormons has been pro- 
voked by their advocacy of polygamy. 
In theory this has now been given 
up, and a pronouncement was made 
against it by the president in 1904. 
See Mayhew’s Life of Joseph Smith; 
Jlackay’s The MIormons; Olshausen’s 
Qcschichte der Mormonen ; and Eider 
Orson’s Letters exhibiting the most pro- 
minent Doctrines of the Church. 

Mome-a-l’Eau, a maritime vil. of 
Guadeloupe, W. Indies, a few mUes 
from Point e-h-Pitre, on the island of 
Grande-Serre. Pop. 6500. 

Morning Glory, see CoNVOl.vui,r7S. 

Morning Post, a prominent Con- 
servative penny daily, which enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest of 
the existing London dailies, having 
started in 1772 as the rival of the 
celebrated Morning Chronicle (see 
under Newspapehs). It is, at 
present day, notable for court 
and social gossip, a legacy Iron 
time of the ‘ gallant Parson E 
who became its editor in 1775, 
who, by his free and fearless com- 
Jtiente upon the events of the day, no 
less than by his scintillating para- 


graphs of court doings and the move- 
ments in the world of fashion, set the 
new paper on the high road to popu- 
larity. (See further on early history of 
the paper, Pebody’s English Journa- 
lism, 1878.) Charles Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Robert Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Sir James Mac- 
kintosh were noted contributors. Its 
present-day prosperity is largely the 
result of the industry of the Glenesk 
family, the first of whioh, Peter Borth- 
wiok, a Scotsman and member of 
parliament for an English constitu- 
ency, undertook the management of 
the paper in 1847, but died before 
being able to accomplish much. His 
successor was Algernon Borthwick, 
subsequently Lord Glenesk, who by 
unremitting efforts actually freed the 
paper from its heavy debts whioh 
had gradually accumulated. In 1877 
Borthwick became solo proprietor, 
and from the time he reduced its 
price from 3d. to Id. the paper’s 
success became prodigious, and its 
present character as a powerful Con- 
servative organ, permeated by in- 
spired nows of movements in fasluon- 
able circles, was due primarily to 
Algernon Borthwiok’s own social 
prestige and political acumen. From 
1897-1905 the paper was fortunate in 
having as its editor Jlr. James Nicol 
Dunn, now editor of the Johannes- 
burg Star; and during the Boer War 
it gained a tremendous vogue from 
the messages of its war correspondent, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who filled 
many columns with the account of 
his escape, after being taken prisoner 
by the Boer forces. The paper is now 
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Mornington, a hamlet of co. Meath, 
Ireland, on R. Boyne, 3 m. E. of Drog- 
heda. Garrett Wellesley, first Earl of 
Mornington, was son of Richard 
Colley, first Baron Mornington, and 
father of the Duke of Wellington. Ho 
was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in 1757 became M.P. for 
Trim, co. Meath, in the Irish House of 
Commons, going to tho House of 
Lords on his father’s death tho next 
year. In 1760 he was raised to tho 
peerage ns Viscount Wellesley of 
Dangan Castle.-and Earl of Slorning- 
ton. He wasanaccomplished musician. 

Momy, Charles Auguste Louis 
Joseph, Comte de (1811-65), a French 
politician, born In Paris ; reported to 
; Louis Napoleon; 

■ lomto do M. Ho 
1 1830, and served 
■ ■■ ho left the service 
leetroot-sugar fac- 
tory. Ho was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1842. At tlie Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ho was elected to tho 
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Legislative Assembly, was a staunch 
supporter o£ Napoleon III., co-oper- 
ated in the coup d’itcit, and became 
Minister o£ the Interior. He was 
president of the Corps LCglsIatlf 
(1851-65), and ambassador to Russia 
(1856-57). 

Moro, Antonio, or Sir Anthony 
More (c. 1525-81), a painter, bom at 
Utrecht. He studied under Titian in 
Italy during 1550-51, and in 1552 
visited Spain. In 1553 he came to 
England as painter to Queen Mary, 
remaining till her death in 1558, when 
he went into the service of Philip 
H. of Spain at Madrid. In 1568 he 
returned to Holland, and settled at 
Antwerp. He was a popular and suc- 
cessful painter of portraits. 

Morocco, or Maroooo {El Maghrib 
el Jksa, the farthest west), the 
largest of the Barbary states, noth an 
area of (approximately) 219,000 Eng- 
lish sq. m., and an estimated popu- 
lation of 6,000,000. It is situated in 
the N.W. corner of Africa, its north- 
ern coast being washed by the 
Mediterranean, and the W. by the 
Atlantic; the eastern boimdary with 
Algeria has been settled by treaty 
with France, and the southern, touch- 
ing the Sahara, is indeterminate. The 
country is traversed by several paral- 
Iql ranges of the Atlas Mts., the highest 
point being Tizi-n-Tagharet (16,400 
t).) in the Great Atlas. The northern 
ifopes of the ranges are well wooded, 
lad between them lie well-watered 
fnd fertile plains. The rivers flowing 
from the northern slopes of the Atlas 
lire perennial, and of great commer- 
dal value ; the Muluya, with its tribu- 
;ary the Sharef, drains the N.B. of 
;he country, and enters the Mediter- 
•anean after a course of 400 m. ; the 
(lebou, by removal of a sandbank at 
ts mouth in 1906, was found to be 
lavigable as far as Fez (125 m.). 
Other rivers are the Um-er-Rebiah 
[230 m.), the Tensift (190 m.), the 
3us, the Ghir. and the Draa, all flow- 
ng into the Atlantic. The other rivers 
ire lost in the sands of the desert. 

I 'rhe Mediterranean coast is rocky, and 
atains many hays and inletis, in- 
iding the bays of Alhucemas, 
tuan, and Tangier, the last-named 
ataining the best harbour in M. 
le most northerly point is the Pen- 
lula of Ceuta, dominated by the 
bel-Musa, one of the ‘ Pillars of 
ironies.’ The Atlantic coast is low 
d sandy for the most part, the 
ide of the ports of Larache (Ei 
ish), Rabat (with Salli), Casa- 
, anca, Mazagan, Saffl, and Mogador 
" iing greatly hampered by the lack 
I ' safe harbours. 

; The climate is good and undoubt- 
r ily healthy, especially on the At- 
ntio coast, uith a rainy season from 


September to April. The temperature 
at Mogador generally ranges from 60” 
m January to 75° in August. The 
fruit-bearing trees include the date- 
palms, olive, fig, walnut, orange, 
lemon, plum, apricot, almond, and 
others. Other trees are the ‘ Citrus,’ 
or gum sandarach, and the argan. 
found only near Mogador. Hitherto 
the strict prohibition of the export of 
grain has prevented the fertility of 
the soil from being greatly utilised; 
the cultivation of cereals, wheat, 
barley, maize, and of beans, peas, 
esparto, and hemp is largely increas- 
ing under French influence. The 
mineral resom’oes of the country are 
knoum to be great, and include anti- 
mony, iron, coal, copper, lead, tin. 
and small quantities of gold and 
silver, but native antagonism has 
hitherto prevented its exploitation. 
The wild animals include the leopard, 
bear, hyena, wild pig. The bustard, 
partridge, and water-fowl abound. 
The dromedary and horse are bred 
extensively, and also cattle, sheep, 
mules, asses, and goats. 

The manufs. include leather, pot- 
tery, textiles, carpets, embroideries, 
copper and brass goods, silver filigree 
slippers, and shawls. The chief ex- 
ports, which go to the United King- 
dom, France, Spain, and Gennany, 
are cereals, wool, bides, fruit, olive 
oil, cattle, fowls, eggs, wax, gums, 
Tafilet dates, and almonds, with a 
total,value_(19112 of £3,409.837^; the 


are very poor on the coast, and except 
the main highways to Fez and Mar- 
rakesh, scarcely exist in the interior. 


Rabat, Casablanca, and Mogador. 
There are British, French, German, 
and Spam'sh postal agencies at the 
ports Fez and Marrdkesh. Besides 
the open ports already mentioned, 
that of Mehedla is to be opened to 
commerce in 1913, 

jM. possesses three capitals : Fez 
(120,000) of the northern kingdom; 
Marrdkesh, or Morocco City (60,000) ; 
and Mequinez, or Meknas (56,000). 
The inhabitants of the country, ex- 
clusive of some 25,000 Europeans 
(mairfly French) and Jews (30(1,000) 
composing about one-fourth of the 
population of most of the towns, are 
divided into (1) Berbers, locally known 
as Amazigh, the original inhabitants, 
who now live mainly in the moun- 
tains ; (2) Arabs, who invaded the 
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country In the 11 tb and 12th cen- 
turies, and now inhabit the plains; 
(3) Moors ot mixed Berber-Arah de- 
scent, who inhabit the towns ; (4) 
Negroes, imported as slaves from the 
Western Sudan, andmulattoes. Berber 
or Sliilkah is the language of the 
mountain districts, but Arabic is the 
tongue of the towns and plains. The 
religion of the country is a strict form 
of Mohammedanism, much pmerthan 
that practised in Turkey and Persia. 

The known history of M. bemns in 
the 8th century with the introduction 
of Islam and tlie establishment of the 
dyna-sty of a branch of Mohammed’s 
family, the I^isls, contemporary 
• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ V succession 

■ most fam- 

( ■ and Almo- 

hades (g.v.), ended in that of Filali, 
originally Sherifs of Tafilet, which 
reigned from 1 546 to the present day. 
Their government was an absolute 
despotism, opposed to all proirress 
and corrupt in administration. Euro- 
pean intervention lias been com- 
pulsory at different periods, but dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19tli century 
the influence of France was pre- 
dominant, being formally recognised 
by Great Britain in the Anglo-French 
Convention of 1904. In 1905 the 
German emperor visited Tangier with 
the object, it was understood, of pro- 
testing against the Anglo-French 
agreement, and the tension between 
France and Germany became acute. 
In 1906 an International Conference 
was called at Algeciras to define the 
interests of the various powers, and to 
establish order in M. by means of an 
organised police force. Between 1906 
and 1911 there were various conflicts 
between the French troops and the 

— at Mellila- 

the Rifflan 
. the Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz was defeated and deposed 
by his brother, Mulai Hafid, who was 
recognised by the powers in 1909. 
In 1911 fresh troubles broke out, 
Fez was besieged by the rebels, but 
relieved by the French (May 21), 
while a Spanish force at Larache 
dealt -with the Rifflan rebels. In July 
1911 the German gunboat Panther 
anchored in Agadir harbour, osten- 
sibly to protect Gorman interests. 

Afterprotva — 

France am ■ ■ 
evacuated ' 
all claims tc 

compensation in too uimgo. in 
the Sultan Hafld abdicated, and was 
succeeded by his brother Mulai Tu«cf. 

M. is now a French Protectorate, with 

at' . ■ • - • ~ , 

N. 


Moorish Empire, 1899,and TheMoors, 
1902; Canal ts Oiographie Q^^ale du 
lonrj. ,7T -...t-.-.. 


Le Maroc d’Aujnurd'hui, 1904 (Eng. 
trans.); Borin’s h* Afriqxie du Nord, 
1906; Moore’s Passing of Morocco, 
1908. 

Morocco, or Maruakosh, the south- 
ern capital of the Moori.sh empire, on 
the N. side of the Great Atlas range, 
90 m. fi’om the Atlantic coast, and 
250 m. S.W. of Fez; has important 
manufs. of carpets and leather, and 
is the centre of the trade of Southern 
Morocco. The city was founded in 
1072, and had a pop. of 700,000 in 
the 14th century, which has now de- 
clined to about 70,000. 

Moron, a tn. of Cuba. W. Indies, 
250 m. E.S.E. of Havana. Pop. 10,000. 

Moron do la Frontera (ancient 
Arumi), a tn. of Seville, Spain, 32 m. 
S.E. of Seville. The district ts noted 
for its marble and chalk. Olivo oil is 
produced. Pop. 15.000. 

Moroni, Giambattista (1510-78), an 
Italian painter, born at Bondo, 
Bergamo; studied under Morotto. He 
was especially succe.s.sful in portrait- 
painting, and was praised by Titian. 
Five of his works are in the National 
Gallery, London, including the ex- 
cellent ‘ Tailor.’ 

Morosinl, an illustrious Venetian 
family, probably of Hungarian origin. 
Among the most famous members 
were: Domenico Mnrosini (doge.l 
1148-56), who recaptured Pola and' 
other Istrian towns from the Dal- 
matian corsairs ; Marino Morosini 
(doge, 1249-52), who introduced the i 
Inquisition into Venice; Michele] 
Morosini (doge, 1382), a celebrated | 
financier; Andrea Morosini (1558-! 
1618). wbo became historiographer to ' 
the republic (1598), was one of the 
Council of Ten, continued Paolo 
Pamta’R Annnli Veneii, and wrote a 
history of Venice, 1521-1615 (pub. 
1623), and other works; and fyancesco 
Morosini (1618-94), a great sea 
captain, who became doge in 1688. 

Morpeth, n municipal and pari. bor. 
of Northumberland, England, 14 m. 
N. by W. of Newea.stle. It has re- 
mains of a mcdiajval castle and gate- 
way; the parish church of St. Mary 
dates from the 14th century. There 
are large collieries in the neighbour- 
hood, also iron-foundries and quan-ics. 
In the town are breweries, corn mills 
and flannel fnetories. M. has one o 
the mo.st important cattle markey 
in the N.of England. Pop. (1911)parl! 
bor.. 63.079 : municipal bor., 7436. ! 

Morpheus (from Gk. Mop<5^. form)! 
in classic mythology, the son of Sleeu 
and Night: the god of dreams, ami 
creator of the visions of the sleepr- 
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Morphia, the popular name for the 
alkaloid morphine, CxjHijNO*. Mor- 
phine is contained in opium or the 
juice of poppy-heads {papaver somni- 
ferum). The opium extract is boiled 
with milk of lime and the product 
filtered. Morphine is contained in the 
filtrate, all the other alkaloids being 
precipitated. After digesting the 
filtrate ■with ammonium chloride to 
remove all trace of lime, the separate 
morphine is collected and re-crystal- 
lised from boiling alcohol. Morphine 
forms colourless prisms with one mole- 
cule of water of crystallisation; it is 
only slightly soluble in water and in 
cold alcohol, and on this account is 
used in medicine in the form of its 
salts, particiilarly the hydrochloride. 
Morphine is the most effective anodyne 
known to science, relieving pain and 
producing sleep either when ad- 
ministered by the mouth or injected 
hypodermically. One grain may be 
a fatal dose, but persons habituated 
to its use are capable of taking more 
than 15 grains a day. The effects of 
themorphia habit are moral degenera- 
tion, disturbance of secretions, lower- 
ing of physical and mental powers. 
The habit is most difljcult to break, 
owing to the moral weakness of the 
victim ; the sudden withdrawal of 
the drug is highly dangerous, and the 
only cure is the gradual diminution 
of the dose under circumstances which 
render it impossible for the patient to 
obtain more than his allowance. 

Morphology concerns itself only 
with the analysis of any organism 
into its parts, and is not concerned 
with the life whicb produced or is 
anism. Thus it 
biology which 
f form or struc- 
as opposed to 
physioloffj/, which is concerned with 
the functioning of those parts de- 
scribed by M. Expressed in another 
way, M. is the ‘ statics * and physi- 
ology the * dynamics * of the organism. 
Under biology (q.v.) it will be seen 
how M. leads by study of the organ- 
ism through the organs, tissues, cells 
to the protoplasm; aud.how, by a 
corresponding process in physiology 
and a linking of the two together, we 
arrive at embryology. When M. is 
concerned with organist ‘ 
msfolopj/, and ivhcn uit 


Homology, Htstol 
Theory, and Physiology. 

Morphy, Paul (1S37-84), a great 
chess player. See Chess. 

Morris, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, Kt., 
K.C., LL.D. (b. 1859), a 
statesman, bom at St. Johi • '* 
foimdland, and educated 


aventure College, St. John^s, and the 
University of Ottawa. In 1884 he 
became a solicitor of the Supreme 
Court, and was called to the bar in 
1885, since which year he has sat 
in parliament for St. Jolm’s. In 1889 
he became a member of the cabinet, 
but left his party on the vote for the 
Reid railway contract, which he was 
mainly instrumentM in carrying. 
From 1898-1900 he was leader of the 
Independent Liberal party, but held 
a seat in the cabinet from 1900-7. In 
the ^ollo^ving year he became leader 
of the People’s party. From 1902-7 
he was Attorney-General and Ad- 
ministrator of Justice, whilst from 
1909 he has been Premier of New- 
foundland. He represented New- 
foundland at tlie Imperial Defence 
Conference in 1909, and also at the 
Imperial Conference and the corona- 
tion in 1911. 

Morris, George Perkins (1802-64), 
an American journalist and author, 
bom in Philadelphia. Ho went to 
New York, and in conjunction with 
W. P. Willis founded and edited 
The A^eiv Fork 3Iirror (1823), Neio 
Jilirror (1843), Evening Mirror (1844), 
and National Press, which became the 
Borne Jmimal (1845). He wrote 
stories and poems, including Wood- 
man, spare that Tree. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752*1816), an 
American diplomat and statesman, 
called to the bar in 1771. Ho had 
joined the patriotic party by 1775, 
and sat in the Continental Congress 
(1777-80). He became assistant- 
financier to Robert Morris (1781-85), 
after publishing a series of essays on 
American finances in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet (1780), and practically 
founded the national coinage. M. 
helped to draw up and revise the 
document setting forth the U.S.A. 
Constitution (17 87 ). He then travelled 
in France, England, and Germany, 
becoming minister to France from 
1792-94. He was elected U.S.A. 
senator for New York (1800-3), and 
chairman of the Erie Canal Commis- 
sion (1810). Consult Sparks, Memoirs 
of O. Morris, with Selections from his 
Papa'S . . ., 1832 ; Roosevelt, Life 
(American Statesmen Series, 1888 ; 
new cd. 1900) ; Duyclnnck, Cyclop, of 
. • — ^ i. ; Foreign Quarterly 

1832) ; Diary and Let- 
• by has grand-daughter, 

' ’ IS8S 

■■■ ■ Lewis (1833-1907), a 

great-grandson of the 
Welsh poet, Lewis M. (d. 1765). He 
graduated from Oxford (1855), and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1861, practising till 1881. Always 
■ " ■ ’ ■ her education in 

. deputy-chancellor 

Wales, and served 
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on the governing bodies of the three i 
Welsh colleges. His worts include 
Songs of Two Worlds, 1872-75; The 
Epic of Hades, 1S7G-77 (which went 
through numerous editions) ; Gwen, 
a Drama in Monologue, 1879 ; The 
Ode of Life, 1880 ; Songs Unsung, 
1883; Songs of Britain, 1887 (con- 
taining odes on the Queen’s jubilee 
and the foundation of the Imperial 
Institute); I dulls and Lyrics, 1896 ; 
The Harvest-Tide, 1901 ; The New 
Rambler from Desk to Platform, 1905 ; 
A collection of his works appeared 
1890-91. M. was made a Knight of 
the Order of the Saviour (of Greece) 
in 1879, and awarded a Jubilee medal 
(1887). 

Morris, Richard (1833-94), an Eng- 
lish plulologist, born in London. He 
the English 
at King’s 
In 1871 he 

took holy orders, and from 1875-88 
was headmaster of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys in Wood Green, 
London. He published various works 
on English, the most important of 
which are : The Etymology of Local 
Names, Historical Outlines of English 
Jccideiwe, Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar, and a 
Primer of English Grammar. He was 
a member of the Early English Test 
Society, of the Pali Text Society, and 
of the CJhauoer Society, and he edited 
numerous works for these societies. 

Morris, Thomas (1821-1908), a 
Scottish golfer, bom at St. Andrews. 
He was usually called • Old Tom ’ to 
distinguish him from his son, Yojmg 
Tom M., also a famous golfer, who 
died in 1875. M. played golf from in- 
fancy, and was one of the foremost 
players of his day. 

Morris, William (1834-96), a poet, 
bom at Walthamstow, Essex; was 
educated at Marlborough and at 
Exeter QoUege, Oxford. At the uni- 
versity he read widely, and began his I 
friendship with Edward Bume-Jones. 
M. was one of the or^inators of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
(1856), to which he contributed short 
stories, essays, and poems. In 1858 
he published a book of verse. The 
Defence of Guenevere, but at this time 
his interest was inolhiing to painting 
and Illuminating. Ho married Jane 
Burden in 1859, and built a house at 
Upton for himself, for which ho de- 
signed the decorations. It was pro- 
bably this that gave him the idea of 
forming (1861) a firm of manufac- 
turers and decorators, kno'svn ns 
Morris, Marshall, Faullmer & Co., 
the main object of which was to pro- 
duce artistic furniture and to under- 
take artistic furnishing. In 1868 ho 
began to uTlte The Earthly Paradise, 
and was occupied with this for two 


years. After this was published 31. 
turned his attention to illuminated 
manuscripts, and later studied the 
arts of dyeing and carpet-weaving. 
In the early eighties ho embraced 
socialistic tenets. In 1890 he started 
at Hammersmith the Kelmscott 
Press (so called after his house near 
Leohdale), and thence issued the mag- 
nidoent and much-sought-after books. 
Among his writings were English 
veree translations of the JEneid, 1875, 
and the Odyssey, 1887; The House of 
the Wolfings, 1889; and News frmn 



Nowhere, 1891. There is a biography 
by J. W. MackaU (1899) and by 
Ctompton-Reckett (1913). 

Morris, William O’Connor (1824- 
1904), an Irish judge and lustorian, 
bora at Kilkenny. Ho was admitted 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 1852i 
and called to the Irish bar in 1854. 
He was elected professor of comniou 
and criminai law in Kine:'6 Inns ia 
1S62. OwnT 

Sir li» peel, !.• '...i- ;r; 

from the f./ iini 

owners’ Netu ' 

the Conntr Court judgeship for 
Louth in 1S72. In 1878 he was re- 
moved to co. Kerry, and in ISSC to 
the united counties of Slteo and 
Roscommon. Amon^ his historical 
wor^ may ho mentioned: Mollkc: 
Biofjraphical aiul Critical Studv, 189S; 
Ireland from 1798 to 1898; The Present 
Irish Quesiwnt 1901, etc. 

Morris (Morrico, Mourico, Mores) 
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Dance, an old English dance probably , Office, as they can be fitted to the 


of Moorish origin, probably intro- 
duced into England by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile. In Henry VIII. reign it 
formed an essential part of most 
rustic and parochial festivities. 
When later it was associated with the : 
May games, the dancers frequently 
represented characters of the Robin ; 
Hood legend, especially Maid Marian 
and Friar Tuck. The hobby-horse was 
at one time a prominent figure in this 
dance. It was suppressed by the 
Puritans and never generally re- 
vived, See Douce, Ilhistralions of 
Shakespeare, ii., 1839; Strutt, Spor/s 
and Pastimes . . ii.; Brand, Popu- 
lar AntiquUie^, i., 1849 ; Sharp and 
MacHwaino, The Morris Booh, 

Morrison, Arthur (6. 1863), an Eng- 
lish novelist, dramatist, and writer on 
Oriental art. He was formerly a 
journalist, and now owns a well- 
known collection of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, etc. His works 
include: Tales of Mean Streets; Martin 
BeimU, Invesiioaior, 1894 ; Chron- 
icles of Marlin Hewitt, 1895; Adven- 
tures of Martin Hewitt; A Child of the 
Jago, 1896; The Dorrington Deed- 
Box, 1897; To London Town, 1899; 
Cunning Murrell, 1900; The Hole in 
the Wall, 1902; The Red Triangle, 
1903; The Green Eye of Qoona, 1904; 
Divers Vanities, 1905; Green Ginger, 
1909 ; The Painters of Japan, 1911 ; 
and the plays Thai Brute Simmons 
(withH.C, Sargent), 1904; The Dumb 
Cake (^vith R. Pryce), 1907, and A 
Stroke of Business (with H. W. C. 
Newte), 1907. 

Morrison, Robert (1782-1834), the 
foimdor of Protestant Missions in 
China, born at Morpeth, Ho studied 
in England from 1801-7, when he was 
sent to Canton by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1809 he became 
translatorto the East India Company. 
He established an Anglo-Chinese 
College at Malacca in 1818. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Chinese (1809-19) 
and compiled a Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, 1815-23 ; Chinese 
Grammar, 1815 ; and Chinese Mis- 
cellany, 1825. 

Morristown, the cap. of Morris co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on Whippany R„ 
26 m. W. by N. of New York. It is a 
favourite summer and health resort. 
Straw-board and carriages are manu- 
factured. There is much fruit and 
agricultural produce. Pop. (1910) 
12,507. 

Morris Tubes are contrivances for 
converting an ordinary ririe into a 
miniature rifle for short-range prac- 
tice, or a shot-gun into a small-bore 
rifle. They consist of a small rifle 
barrel, and are usually chambered for 
the297/2 30-borecartridgo. They have 
been adopted by the British War 
IX 


usual service rifle, >aud are thus very 
useful for training recruits and where 
long ranges are not available. 

Mors, or Morso, an island of Den- 
mark, off the W. coast of Jutland, in 
the Liim Fjord. Chief town is Nyk- 
jobing. Length 22 m. Pop. 18,500. 

Mors, a tn. of Prussia in the Rhine 
prov., 17 m. W.of Essen. Pop.23,255. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breose (1791- 
1872), inventor of telegraphic sys- 
tem, born at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A, In 1811 he went to 
England to study art under West, 
and gained a gold medal in 1813 for a 
statue. He returned to America in 
1816, and was first president of the 
National Academy of Design, New 
York, during 1826-42. He also 
studied chemistry and electricity, 
and in 1832 conceived the idea of a 
magnetic telegraph. In 1843 Con- 
gress granted $30,000 for an experi- 
mental telegraph line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and M.'s 
system was soon widely adopted. See 
\Life by Prime (1875). 

I Morshansk, a tn. of Central Russia, 

: in the gov. of Tambov, 58 m. N.N.B. 

I of the city of Tambov. It is a trade 
I centre for wheat grown in Tambov, 
! Penza, etc., and there are several 
I flourmills, storehouses, distilleries, 
I etc. The manufs. are glue, tallow, 

I soap, malt, etc. There is a fine 
cathedral. Pop. 28,000. 

I Mortality. — The law of morialiiy: 

\ In actuarial calculations the law 
which, founded on the average M. 

, for any given number of years, de- 
, termines the proportion of persons 
who die in any assigned period of life 
, or interval of age out of a given num- 
i her who enter upon the same interval. 

Bills of ’ ' ' ' "Dm 

parish regi . ■ of 

persons th , , Ish 

during certain periods of time, and 
denominated according to the period 
taken, weekly, monthly, or yearly 
bills. They originated in London at 
the end of the 16th century, during 
the time a plague epidemic was rav- 
aging the city, and have been pub- 
lished regularly from shortly after 
that year till the present time. See 
also Statistics. 

Mortar was the name of a short 
iece of ordnance, with a very wide 
ore, the uidth of which very often 
more than equalled the length of the 
M. It had trunnions on the breech, 
and was mounted so as to throw the 
shell at a high angle (generally about 
45®). Ms. were especially useful in 
sieges, as they dropped their shells 
over the walls; the range was regu- 
lated by the amount of powder used. 
The usual typo of M. was muzzle- 
loading, and had a smooth boro of 
M 



Mortar 3! 

‘5i, 8, 10. or 13 in. calibre. In modem 
times homtzers (q.v.) is the name 
given to short guns of similar type, 
althov^h a very short howitzer is 
sometimes called a M. 

Mortar (Lat. mortarium), a ma- 
terial used to bind together the bricks 
and stones of a building. The use of 
such a material dates back from eai-ly 
times. M. is a mixture of lime with 
water and sand. The sand is placed 
on the mixing platform, and formed 
into a ring, into which the required 
quantity of lime is placed. The whole 
is then well sprinkled with clean 
water, the sand turned over the Ume, 
and it is left to ‘ slake ’ for a day or 
two, when it is well mixed up. It is 
preferable to leave the M. for some 
little time after mixing, until it is 
' tempered.’ ‘ Hydraulic mortar ’ is a 
name sometimes given to M. which 
hardens In water (as opposed to ordin- 
ary M., which hardens only in air), 
-but this is really cement (q.v.). 

Mortara, a tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of Pavia, 25 m. S.W. of Milan. The 
Austrians gained a victory over the 
Sardinians here in 1849. There are 
iron works and manufs. of machinery. 
Pop. 8700. 

Mortara, Edgar, a Jewish boy who 
in 1858 was forcibly carried away 
from his parents by the Archbishop 
of Bologna on the grounds that he 
had beea baptised la infaaor by a 
Roman Catholic nurse. The episcopal 
authorities refused to give him up 
and he became an Augustinian 
monk. 

Mortar and Pestle. The mortar is a 
vessel in which substances are ground 
to fragments or pulverised by beating 
with an instrument called the pestle. 
They are made of various substances 
according to their use. Glass, agate, 
flint, porphyry, stoneware, or cast- 
iron is generally used. Glass and 
stoneware mortars are used in the 
laboratory for analytical work, agate 
is used when the substance is to bo 
reduced to a very fine powder, whereas 
iron mortal's are employed lor 
crushing coarser substances. 

Mortar-vessel, a special class of 
gun-boat lor mounting sea-service 
‘ mortars ’ (artillery). The oldest 
form was the bomb -ketch, whoso 
great convenience was the length of 
deck without a mast. A smaller 
variety was called a mortar-boat. 
These kinds of bomb-ships have 
ceased to exist in the British Navy. 

Mortgage, the transfer of land or 
other property ns security lor the 
repayment of a loan. It is to be dis- 
tinguished both from a hypotheca- 
tion and a pawn or pledge. In hypo- 
thecation the creditor has rights over 
but does not take possession of the 
hypothecated property- of his debtor. 


Mortgage 

The term in English law is praetically 
confined to a master’s (q.v.) power to 
raise money on his ship or cargo tor 
necessary purposes (see also Bor- 
TOMRT), but is a common form of 
security in Scots law (see Htpothec). 
In tbe case of a pledge of goods, pos- 
session is given to the pawnee, and 
herein it differs from a true M. of 
chattels by bUl of sale (q.v.). Under a 
bill of sale to secure a debt, the pro- 
perty in, but not the possession of, 
the scheduled goods and chattels 
passes to the grantee, subject either to 
a condition cancelling the transfer on 
performance of the condition to repay 
the loan with Interest, or to a proviso 
enabling the grantor (debtor), to re- 
deem his property by such pay-ment 
and at once to have it reconveyed to 
him. 

Mortgage of land . — A legal as dis- 
tinct from an equitable M, (q.v.) is 
created by f ' ’ ' ' • - 

fnll ownersl 
in it to the 
mortgagor’s 

a right to have his land back again 
on payment of tho principal money 
and interest. Most Ms. iuolnde an 
express covenant (q.v.) on the part of 
the m ortgagor personally to repay the 
loan, but such covenant is obviously 
only useful where the mortgagor has 
money with which to repay, and, 
generally speabiag, the mortgagee 
only sues on it if tho land becomes 
less valuable and insufficient to secure 
the loan. The rights of the mortgagee 
are: (1) To sue on the covenant to re- 
pay at any time after the expiration 
of the period (usually six months) 
fixed (or payment. (2) To enter into 
possession of the land at any time; 

though usual’- ■■ — 

in possession 
realising the 

tho mortgagee goes into possession lie 
will be called upon to account strictly 
not only for the rents and profits re- 
ceived by him, but lor all he might 
have received if ho had exercised the 
utmost care. Mfiien in possession he 
may make building leases for ninety- 
nine years, or oocupatioti leases for 
twenty-one years. If he remain In 
possession for twelve years without 
acknowledging tho title of the mort- 
gagor, he becomes absolutely entitled 
to the land (see LtinTA-noKS, 
Statutes or). (3 ) To apply, after the 
expiration of tho term (or lepar-mcnt, 
to tho court (or a. foreclosure order, i.e. 
an order fixing a further period 
(generally six months) within which 
the mortgagor mu.st pay tho principal 
interest and costs, or bo for over fore- 
closed of his equity of redemption. 
(4) To sell tho land, and out of the 
proceeds to recoup himself, the costs 
of the sale, the M, debt and interest 
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which right is less stringent than a 
foreclosnre, because the mortgagor is 
entitled to the surplus proceeds. But 
there is no right to sell unless either 
(a) the mortgagee has given three 
months* notice in writing demanding 
payment and stating his intention to 
sell if the money be not paid; or (6) 
some interest is two months in arrear; 
or (c) there has been some breach of 
the covenants in the deed, other 
than that for the repayment of 
the loan. A right to sell is implied in a 
M. deed, and, therefore, no order of 
court is required. (5) To appoint a 
receiver of the rents and profits to 
apply the same in payment of debt 
and interest. The mortgagor’s rights, 
so far as not impliedly stated above, 
are: (1) If in possession to make 
building and occupation leases for 
ninety-nine and twenty-one years re- 
spectively. (2) If he redeems, to got 
ms land back free from all restrictions 
whatever. (3) If he remains in posses- 
sion for twelve years without paying 
any part of the principal or interest 
to ignore the mortgagee’s rights 
altogether. 

Mortification, a Scots legal phrase 
applied to lands given for charitable 
or public uses. iis. for the benefit of 
the poor generally fall under the 
administration of the heritors (q.v.) 
and kirk session, while lands given for 
any charitable purpose are disponed 
to trustees to be held in blench or 
feu. The Court of Session has juris- 
diction to control the management 
of the administrators of Ms. The 
term is practically synonymous vrith 
English mortmain (q.u.), 

Mortimer, Roger, first Earl of 
March (c. 1287-1330), about 1304 he 
succeeded his father, the seventh 
baron, as Baron of Wigmore, and in 
1306 was knighted. In 1316 he wns 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
in 1317 drove Brace to Carrickfergus, 
and defeated the Lacys. He became 
Justiciar of Ireland in 1319, fought for 
his uncle, Roger, in Wales in 1320, 
and in 1322 was captured and sent to 
the Tower. He escaped to Paris in 
1324, and became cJiief adviser to 
Queen Isabella. In 1327 ho became 
Justiciar of Wales. In 1330 he was 
accused of treason and complicity in 
the death of Edward II., and other 
charges, and executed at Tyburn, 

Mortlake, a vil. in Surrey, England, 
6^ m. from Loudon, on the L. and 
S.W.R. The church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, foimded in 1348, rebuilt in 
1843, and often enlarged, contains 
memorials to Sir Philip Francis and 
Sir John Temple, besides many tombs 
of celebrities, notably of Br. John 
Dee, philosopher and astrologer. The 
Ship Hotel is notable as the 
finishing point of many an inter- 


university boat race. Malting is the 
local industry. Pop. about 7774. 

Mortmain. An alienation of land 
in M. or in nioriud manu denotes the 
transfer of land into the dead hand 
either of the C3imch or any other 
corporation (q.v.), and was so called 
from the fact that the immortality 
and other non-human attributes of 
corporations necessarily prevented 
the lands in their possession from ever 
being profitable either to the king or 
to the immediate feudal lords of those 
who had alienated them, because 
there was no possibility of escheat 
reliefs, wardships, marriages, or 
any other feudal aids. The learning 
on the subject of M. is almost as 
purely antiquarian as that of feudal 
aids, but is still of some practical im- 
portance from the fact that though 
the same reasons do not now exist for 
prohibiting the conveyance of land to 
a corporation, and though there are 
numerous statutory provisions by 
which almost any corporation can 
hold land with or without a royal 
licence, the Mortmain Acts of 12*79, 
1391, 1888 are st^ in force. Early in 
the history of English real property 
law, the conveyance of land was next 
to impossible, but even when most of 
the feudal restrictions on alienation 
had been abolished, it still remained, 
and in the theory of the common law 
still remains, impossible for a cor- 
oration to purchase land without a 
cence. The only justification for 
such a prohibition at the present day 
is the objection to perpetuities, or in 
other words, virtual withholding of 
land from the open market. The 
ancient reason of the prohibition was, 
as indicated above, the fact that the 
feudal tenant who so got rid of liis 
land could not therefore be made 
answerable for the various oppressive 
incidents attached to its ownership. 
For the most part landowners con- 
veyed their lands to the Church or 
some other ecclesiastical corporation, 
e.g. a monastery, and those who are 
curious to know more of the early 
history of the subject will find in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries an in- 
structive account of the long pro- 
tracted duel between the legislature 
and the ecclesiastics, in which the skill 
of the lawyers employed by the latter 
was hardly ever at a loss to invent 
some device to outmt the provisions 
of the Mortmain Acts (c.g. the com- 
mon recovery was in its origin an 
ecclesiastical weapon for thwarting 
the Mortmain Acts; see under Common 
Recoveries). At the present day 
numerous corporations can hold lands 
in M. without either a licence from 
the crown or the authorisation of a 
public or private Act of Parliament. 
Every registered joint-stock com- 
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pany (incorporated under the Com- Ruthven and Hamilton in settling 
panics Consolidation Act, 1908, or the the crown matrhnonial upon Damloy. 
Acts consolidated in that Act) formed In 1566 Damiey denounced him and 
for the acquisition of gain may hold he was obliged to flee, but later in the 
lands for the purposes of the business same year was pardoned through the 
of the company; but no company influence of Bothwell, for whose mar- 
formed to promote art, religion, riage %vlth Mary ho signed a bond in 
science, or charity, or for a non- 1567 He then roused the citizens 
lucrative purpose can hold more than of Edinburgh against Bothwell. but 
two acres of land without the sanction allowed him to escape, and brought 
of the Board of Trade. Charity about the queen’s imprisonment at 
trustees may be incorporated under Lochlcven. Ho became lord chancel- 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, and may lor and a member of the Council of 
then hold lands without further Regency, in which capacity he acted 
licence. Under the Public Health as adviser to Moray, and practically 
Act, 1875, the Municipal Corporation ruled the country during Lennox's 
Act,1882,theLocalGovernment Acts, regency. He gained the favour of 
1888 and 1894, municipal corpora- Elizabeth, and induced many pro- 
tions, county councils, and other local miuent men to desert Mary's cause, 
authorities are empowered to hold In 1578 James VI. assumed the 
lands for the purposes of tho.se Acts, government, but a parliament held at 
Railway, gas, water, and tramway Stirling Castle re-established M. at 
companies may also hold land under the head of affairs. He was executed 
their respective private Acts. in 1581, having been convicted of the 

Under the Mortmain and Charit- charge, broi^ht by tho Earl of Len- 
able Uses Act, 1888, every con- nox, of being privy to Darnloy’s 
vcyance of land, or grant of money to murder. 

be laid out in land, for charitable uses Morton, James Douglas, Earl of 
(q.u.) Ls forbidden, unless (1) made by (1707-68), a Scottish nobleman and 
deed executed in tho presence of two patron of arts and sciences. At tho 
witnesses and enrolled in the Central age of twenty-five founded a philo- 
Office of the Supreme Court within sophlcal society in Edinburgh, which, 
six months after execution, except in later, became prominent in almost 
the case of copyhold land or stock in all branches of knowledge. Elected 
tho public funds ; (2) made at least president of tho Royal Society of 
twelve months, or, if stock in the London in 1733 and, on tho death of 
public funds, six months before tho the Earl of Macclesfield, oleotod an 
death of tho grantor ; (3) the assur- associate in the Academy of Soiencos 
anoe takes effect in possession with- at Paris. Had considerable know- 
out power of revocation or condition ledge of natural and experimental 
in favour of the grantor except a philosophy, but was more parti- 
reservation of mines easements, cularly devoted to science and 
nominalrent,andrepairingcovenant8. especially astronomical observations. 
If, however, the assurance is made Morton, John Maddison (1811-91), 
band. /Me and for valuable considera- an English dramatist, bom at Pang- 
tion ((?.«■), (1) and (2) do not apply, bourne, Berkshire. His works, mainly. 
There are exemptions from the above farces and often adapted from the 
restrictions in the case of Oxford, French, were very popiflar, and in- 
Cambridge, London, Durham, and eluded jl/y MV.sf Ftf o//Ae Gouf, 1835: 
Victoria universities, and in favour of Qrimshaw, Baoshaw, and Bradshaw; 
gifts not exceeding 20 acres to public To Paris and Back for Five Pounds; 
parks, 2 acres to museums, and 1 acre Box and Cox, 1847; and Going il at 

Toole’s Theatre. 1885. 

r Morton, Levi Parsons (6. 1824), ox- 
1 President of U.S.A., born at Shore- 
- ham, Vermont, U.S. A., and graduated 
3 at Shoroham Academy. M. entered 
orders. a bank at Boston in 1800; success 

Morton, James Douglas, f ' ' . i' -* - ii 

Earl of (d. I5SI), regent of Scu ■ . 

In 1557 he subscribed the first ’ ' . . ' 

of the Scottish reformers, but - ' 

drew his support in 1559. 

Mary Queen of Scots arrived in - . ■ ■ ■ 

land he became privy councillo; ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

was instrumental in suppp ' ,. ' . ■ . ‘ ’ 

Huntley’s conspiracy in 1502, ■ : *. , ' ' ■ ' 

was made lord chancellor in 1563. president of Morton Trust Co., 1899. 
He offered no opposition to the mar- Morton, Samuel George (1799- 
riageof Mary with Darnley, instigated 1851), an American pliyslcinn and 
tho murder of Rizzio, and joined ethnologist, bom at Philadelphia. In 
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1839 he became professor of anatomy 
in the Medical CoUepe of Pennsyl- 
vania, after practising: as a doctor for 
nineteen years in Philadelphia. His 
special study was craniology, and he 
made a remarkable collection of 
skulls, besides writing Crania Amcri- 
canay 1839, and Crania Efwpfica, 1844. 

Mortuary. A local authority may 
provide and fit up a proper place for 
the reception of dead bodies before 
interment, make by-laws with respect 
to the management and charges for 
the uso of the same, and provide for 
the decent and economical interment 
of the dead bodies received into any 
such M. If a local authority do not 
provide a M. voluntarily, the Local 
Government Board has power to re- 
quire them to do so. The local author- 
ity may also provide a post-mortem 
examination chamber, which, how- 
ever, must not be at a workhouse or 
at a M. County councils have con- 
current powers to establish Ms. for 
the reception of imidentified dead 
bodies, and to require borough coun- 
cils to provide post-mortem chambers. 
Any local authority having power to 
provide a M. may purchase by agree- 
ment, or by compulsion, or take on 
lease, any land or buildings they may 
require for a M. See Burial, Laws 
AND Customs of. 

Morumgao, the chief part of terri- 
tory of Zoa in Portuguese India, 260 
m. from Bombay. Manganese ore is 
worked in the vicinity. 

Morvem, a par. and peninsula of 
Argyllshire, Scotland, lying between 
Lochs Sunart and Llnnhe. Area 
90,737 acres. Pop. about 1000. 

Morvi, a small feudatory state of 
Kathiawar, IBombay, India. Area 
821 sq. m. Pop. 106,000, The to\vn 
is 110 m. S.W. of Ahraadabad. Pop. 
18,000. 

Moryson (or Morison), Fynes (1566- 
c. 1630), a traveller. He visited Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, Poland, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Franco (1591- 
95), and Palestine, Constantinople, 
and Scotland (1598). In 1600 he went 
to Ireland, became secretary to Sir 
Charles Blount, and helped to sup- 
press TjTone’s rebellion. 

Mosaic, a variety of surface decora- 
tion, used largely on floors and walls. 
In M. work variously colomcd frag- 
ments of marble, glass, ceramic, or 
other substances are arranged in a 
cement or mastic bed so as to produce 
an artistic or geometrical design. The 
art goes hack to a very remote origin, 
but it reached its highest develop- 
ment in ancient times among the 
Romans. Very few old Roman villas 
remain in which there is not some M. 
work of a greater or less degree of 
elaboration. The best-known example 
is that of nodrian*s villa at Tivoli, 


wliete Pliny’s doves ai*e represented 
with wonderful delicacy of colouring. 
The iesscrcB (the small fragments of 
which the M. is composed) have 
varied considerably in size at dif- 
ferent times. The Roman tesser© 
measured from a quarter to half an 
inch in size, but those used in the later 
14th-century Italian work were fre- 
quently under one-eighth of an inch. 
M. work became a special feature of 
Christian churches under the Byzan- 
tine empire, and Eastern influence is 
clearly to be seen in the Roman work. 
In the East the art is continued down, 
to the 13th century. In the West the 
art declined in the 7th century, re- 
vived again in the 8th for about a 
century, but then fell away again 
until the 14th century. In this later 
work M. can hardly be considered as 
an art in itself. See (ierspach. La 
MosaiQue, 1885 ; Garrucci’s StorUi 
dell* arte cristiana, 1873-81 ; A. Sal- 
viati’s On Mosaic, 1862. 

Mosaic Gold consists of stannic 
sulplxide (SnSj). It is prepared by 
heating together a mixture of very 
finely divided tin with sulphur and 
ammonium chloride. It is obtained 
in golden spangles. It is used exten- 
sively for imitation gilding, 

Mosaylima, or Moseilema, a con- 
temporary and rival of Mohammed, 
claiming to have equal rights with 
him to the title of * Messenger of God-' 
He stated that Mohammed bad 
nominated him his successor, but his 
claim was not acknowledged by the 
Moslems. He was killed in 643 by 
Khalid, a general of Abu Bekr. 

Moscheles, Ignaz (1794-1870), a 
Bohemian pianist and composer, bom 
at Prague. In 1820 he toured Ger- 
many, Holland, Prance, and Eng- 
land, giving concerts, and in 1825 
settled in London as professor at the 
Academy of Music and director of the 
philharmonic concerts. In 1844 he, 
together with Mendelssohn, became 
leader of the Leipzig Conservatoire. 
His Life, by his wife, appeared in 
English in 1873, and his correspond- 
ence with Mendelssohn in 1888. 

Moschus, a Greek bucolic poet, was 
a native of Syracuse, and flourished in 
the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. Nothing 
is known of his life. His works are 
generally printed together with those 
of Theocritus and Bion. Only four 
Idylls and some fragments are extant, 
all hut one written in the Doric 
dialect, and remarkable for their 
beauty. They have been translated 
into English prose by Andrew Lang 
<1889). 

Moscow: 1. A gov. of Central 
Russia, lies immediately S. of the 
governments of Tver and Vladimir. 
Area 12,847 sq. m. The surface is 
level with the exception of a tract in 
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the S.W.; which is elevated. It is burg; the church of the Annmiciation; 
watered by the Moskva and the the floor of which is paved with 
Eliazma, whUe the Oka forms a por- jaspers, agates, and camelians of 
tiou of its S. boundary. The soil, various shapes: the tower of Ivan 
principally clayey, with some sandy Veliki, 200 ft. in height and sur- 
and stony tracts, is, on the whole, nn- mounted by a magnificent gilded 
fertile, and barely supplies local con- dome, from which, as from all the 
sumption. None of the governments domes of M., rises the ‘ honourable 
of Russia, however, equal that of M. cross’; the Czar Kolokol (king of bells), 
in manufactures and general in- the greatest bell in the world; several 
dustry. It contains numerous cotton, palaces, and collections of ancient 
cloth, sUk, brocade, chintz, paper, arms and other antiquities. The walls 
leather,perfumery,fumiture,carriage, of the Kremlin are surmounted by 
and other factories. China-ware is eighteen towers, and pierced with 
manufactured from the clay dug up five gates. SI. has a university, 
in the district of Gjelsk. White Ume- It is the seat of an extensive manu- 
stone is quarried, and is much used facturing and commercial industrv: 
for buUdlng in the capital; yellow it imports largely and carries on a 
marble quarries occur on the banks considerable export trade, especially 
of the Oka. Peat is extensively used with Asia. Its trade is chiefly in 
as fuel in the factories. Among the hides, leather, oils, wool, grease, 
places historically celebrated are the isinglass, wax, honey, feathers, and 
monastery of St. Sergius, founded by down, potass, soap, iron, and copper; 
one of the first Muscovite princes, cotton from Asia, silks from Georgia, 
and famous for its silver shrine, said Persia, and Bokhara ; Caucasian 
to bo the richest in the world; and madder, home and Turkish tobacco, 
the village of Borodino (g.v.). Pop. furs, tea, chemicals, and all the pro- 
3, 215,400. 2. (Russian Moakwd.) The ducts of Russian manufacture, of 
ancient cap. of Russia and formerly which M. is the actual centre. The 
the residence of the czars, is situated other principal branches of manu- 
in a highly-cultivated and fertile facture are tanning and skin-drossing, 
district on the Moskva, 400 m. S.E. iron, copper, and silver works, and 
of St. Petersburg, with which it is chandleries. Pop. 1,481,200. M. was 
in direct commimication by railway, settled by Great Russians in the 
Previoudy to its being burned in 1812, 11th century. In the 14th century, 
M. was perhaps the most irregularly not only had it become tho capital of 
built city in Europe, and tliat dis- the Russian religious world, owing to 
tlnotion to a great extent it still re- the residence there of tho metro- 
tains; for, as the main object in 1813 politan, but it had also become the 
was to build speedily, tho streets rose actual capital of Musoo%'y. In 1308, 
again on the old model, undulating 1370, and 1372 it suffered from the 
and crooked, and consisting of alter- inroads of tho Lithuanians; in 1381 it 
nating houses, the most varied in was sacked by tho Tartars. From 
character and pretensions. Its hun- 1415-1501 it was, on four separate 
dreds of churches and convents, sur- occasions, partially destroyed by 
mounted by gilt or variously-coloured fires, and it was burned to tho ground 
domes; its gardens and boulevards; by Devlet-Girey, Khan of tho Cri- 
and, above all, the high walls and mean Tartars, in 1571. It was taken 
crowded yet stately towers of the by the Poles in 1 CIO, and remained in 
Kremlin or citadel, produce a most their possession tm their expiflsion by 
striking effect. The Kremlin, situated the Russians under Minin and Pojar- 
on the northern bank of the river, sky in 1012. In 1682, 1C89, and 1G08 
forms the centre of the town, and it was tho theatre of tho revolts of the 
aroimd it, ndth a radius of about 1 m., Strclitz. In 1812 it was burnt by its 
is a lino of boulevards, extending, own inhabitants to prevent it falling 
however, only on tho N. side of tho into the hands of tho French, 
river. Outside of this line, and con- Moselle, or Mosel, a kind of light 
centric with it, is another line of wine obtained from tho valley of the 

boulevards, with a radius of IJ m., Moselle. It ! ■ ' 

while beyond all, and forming the flavour, nob ' 

girdle of the city, is tho outer ram- Tho vines me 

part, mth a circumference of 20 m. Moselle are 

The Kremlin comprises the principal Kleinbergcr, 

buUdings, as tho cathedral of tlio are those of . ... 

Assumption of the Virgin, founded Piesport, one 

in 1326, a small but gorgeously de- Moselle, o: '■■ ■ . 

corated edifice; tho cathedral of the Rhino, rises In tho S.E. of tho dept. 

Archangel Michael, containing tho of tho Vosges, Franco, in two head- 

tombs of all tho czars ' liting at St. Maurice, and 

time of Peter the Great, ■ ■ ■, lirough the dept. Mciirthe- 

the royal burial-place ti ' ” and AIsace-Lon-alnc, and 
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joins the Rtxine at Coblenz. Its chief 
tribs. are the Meurthe in France, and 
the Saar in Germany. It is navigable 
from Frouard. Length, 320 m.; area 
of basin, 10,950 sq. m. See Charles 
Tower, The Moselle, 1913. 

Mosely Commission, the name given 
to the commissions of inquiry sent 
out in 1902, 1903, and 1906 by Sir 
Alfred Mosely, C.M.Q., to study the 
educational and labour systems in 
vogue in the U.S.A. Two commis- 
sions were projected in 1902 — the 
educational commission, which was 
to make a special study of the com- 
mercial and industrial organisation 
of the U.S.A. ; and the labour com- 
mission, which was to devote its atten- 
tion to problems relating to capital 
and labour, the methods of produc- 
tion, and the progress of trade unions. 
The labour commission went out in 
the autumn of 1902, and the educa- 
tional in 1903. Only trade union 
delegates were invited to go out on 
the labour commission, the investiga- 
tion being entirely non-poUtical. The 
reporte were published in 1904. 

Moser, George Michael, R.A. (1704- 
83), a Swiss chaser and enameller, 
born at Sohafittiauson, but spent most 
of his life in England, where his 
watches and bracelets were in great 
request. He was drawing-master to 
George III., and assisted In establish- 
ing the Royal Academy, of which he 
was elected the first keeper in 1767. 

Moser, Mary (d. 1819), a flower 
painter, daughter of George Jlichael 
M. She was a foundation member of 
the Royal Academy 

Moses (Heb. Mosheh, Gk. Mwv<r%), 
the great Jeivish lawgiver and judge, 
brother of Aaron and Miriam. The 
records of his life and work found in 
the Pentateuch are very meagre, and 
if, as is now generally believed, the 
* Books of Moses * were not written 
until some 800 years later, are prob- 
ably to a great extent legendary {see 
Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy). 
He was said to have been born in 
Egypt of the tribe of Levi, and be- 
cause at that time Pharaoh had de- 
creed that every male child of the 
Hebrews should be destroyed, his 
mother Jochehed placed him in an 
ark upon the Nile, where he was 
found by Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
adopted by her. Brought up as an 
Eg 3 T»tian prince, his heart was yet 
^v^th his o^vn people, and finding an 
Egyptian oppressing a Hebrew, he 
slew the Egyptian and then, for safety, 
fled into Midian, whence ho received 
a divine call to return and lead the 
chosen people out of Israel. (For the 
history of the plagues, the crossing 
of the Red Sea, and the fate of the 
Egyptians, see ExoDtrs.) For forty 
years he was militnrj’ leader, social 


and religious organiser, and lawgiver 
to the turbulent tribes in the desert 
wanderings, finally d 3 ing on Pisgah, 
or Mt, Nebo, to the N.E. of the Dead 
Sea. For the details of his life recor- 
ded in the Pentateuch there may he 
insufficient historical foundation, but 
the deliverance from Egypt, his code 
of moral and social laws, his unwaver- 
ing upholding of Jehovah as the one 
God, and his conquest of the land E. 
of Jordan, must he accepted as facts. 
See Rawlinson’s Aloses, his lAfe and 
Times, 1887, in Men of the Bible 
Seriesj Robertson Smith’s Old Testa- 
ment in Jewish Church; Oosterzee’s 
Moses (Eng. translation 1875). 

Moskwa, a river of Russia, travers- 
ing the dist. of Moscow, and passing 
Moscow and Mozhaisk. It joins the 
Oka at Kolomna, after a course of 
300 m. 

Mosman, a suburb of Sydney, New 
South \Vales, lying on the N. side of 
the entrance to the harbour. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan house of 
prayer. The form of the oldest ^Is. 
(at Jerusalem and Cairo) is evidently 
derived from that of the Chi'istian 
Basilica. The original forms became, 
however, entirely obliterated in the 
progress of Mohammedan architec- 
ture, and the Ms., with their arcaded 
courts, gateways, domes, and mina- 
rets, became the most characteristie 
edifices of Saracenic art. ^Vhepeve^ 
the Mohammedan faith prevailed, 
from Spain to India, beautiful ex- 
amples of these buildings exist. They 
vary considerably in style in different 
countries, the Saracens generally bor- 
rowing much from the architecture 
of the various nations who adopted 
their faith. In India, the Ms. have 
many features in common wth the 
temples of the Jains, while in Turkey 
they resemble the Byzantine archi- 
tecture of Constantinople. Every- 
where the dome is one of the leading 
and most beautiful features of the 
Ms., which commonly consist of por- 
ticoes surrounding an open square, in 
the centre of wliich is a tank or foun- 
tain for ablution. Arabesques and 
sentences of the Koran are inscribed 
upon the walls. The floor is covered 
with mats or carpets ; there are no 
seats. In the S.E. is a kind of pulpit ; 
and in the direction in which Mecca 
lies there is a niche towards which the 
faithful are required to look when 
they pray. 

Mosquitoes, or Gnats. These terms 
have no distinction, applying alike 
to those dipterous insects which form 
the family Culicidse, characterised by 
their long, slender, homy proboscis. 
The antennte are long and adorned 
with plumes or whorls of hairs, which 
in the males are so dense as to be 
feather-like. Only the females, which 
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do not take part in tlie characteristic 
dances, stick blood — apparently an 
abnormal habit Tvhich, according to 


painful as of foreign speeits , ouu 
owing to the absence from Britain of 
ague and malaria, which are intro- 
duced by biting gnats (Jnophelex), 
there is not the same danger. The 
larval and pupal stages are aquatic, 
and the numhers of Ms. can he sub- 

id, or 
iokle- 
ir by 

■ , ■ in on 

the surface of the wafer, a uieu effec- 
tually prevents the larvm from in- 
haling air, and causes their miflo- 
cation. 

Mosquitos, natives of the Mosquito 
coast, i.e. the eastern or Atlantic 
seahoa — — •’‘''esouth- 

easterr ■ ■ They 

are of ■ original 

natives :? inter- 

married until VS . aiiuiuu Lu..ibs and 
shipwrecked negro slaves, while there 
is also a strain of white blood, dating 

• There are 

Be' ■ in physical 

an 

ty. ' 

gent. Many are nomiuau. ■ 
and most of them speak English. A 
British protectorate was claimed over 
the M. during 1655-1850, and friction 
with the U.S.A. on the score led to 
the Clayton-Biilwer Treaty. They 
are now under Nicaraguan rule. 

Moss, a maritime tn. of Smaaie- 
nene prov., S. Norway, on Christiania 
Fjord (E,), 12 m. from TSnsberg. 
Timber is exported, and there are 
iron-mines near. There is a good 
harbour. The convention between 
Norway and Sweden signed here 
<1814), uniting the t'vo slates under 
one king, was annulled 1905. Pop. 
9000. 

Mossamedes, a seaport of Angola, 
Portuguese W. Africa, on Little Fish 
Bay, an excellent harbour. The dist. 
produces cotton, sugar, and fruit. 
Pop. 5000. 

Mossol Bay, a seaport (free port) 
and hay of Cape of Good Hope, S. 
Africa, bounded W, by Grooto B. 
The town (Corniorly Aliwal S.) is 25 
ni. from Georgetown. It ranks fourth 
in importance among the ports of the 
Capo. Pop. 5000. 

Mossend, a fn. of N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scolland, 3 ni. N.E. of Ilanillton, 
with extensive iron and steel works. 
Pop. 3600, 

Mosses (Musci), a group of plants 
'vliich "dth the livcnvorls (llcpaticnc) 
form the second great sub-division of 


iO Mossley 

the vegetable kingdom. They arc 
arranged in tliree sub-groups, Sphag- 
natcn, Andreasates, and Bryates, and 
while the last named comprises a 
great number of genera and species, 
the others ar — rx^nh only 
by a single 
species of the 
in temperate 
at higli levels 
all bog or me 

growth has contributed greatly to uic 
formation of peat. They are usually 
seen as pale green or reddish patches, 
and in the deeper pools often attain 
a length of several feet. About a 
dozen species occur in Britain of the 
genns Andrema; less than half a 
dozen species have been found in 
Britain, and they are limited to alpine 
districts. They are small M, of dark 
colour, and grow on bare rocks in 
tufts. The sub-group Bryates com- 
prises all the other M., which . in 
Britain alone number some sis hun- 
dred species and over a hundred 
genera. Though they conform to a 
general type, they exhibit great varia- 
tion in many respects. Their habitat 
varies from soil, trees, and other 
damp places, and even in one genus 
under water, to comparatively dry 
rocks. They exhibit many interesting 
' *■ — to their environment, 
n tiiclr arrangements for 
' water in tlte plant. Am ong 
the genera of tliis group is Bux- 
baumia, wliich seems to represent a 
stage that other M. have passed, and 
is regarded as the simplest typo. In 
most 51. the protonemn, the first- 
stage, arising from the spore, dis- 
appears after the young M. plants 
have developed from It, but in Bnx- 
banmia, ns well ns some otlier simple 
tyjics, it persists, and is capable of 
assimilation, and the small plants 
wblch bear the antheridium and 
nrchegonium (male and femaloorgans) 
are dependent upon it for nourisb- 
ment. From this primitive stage t-o 
that in 'vhich the plants are small, 
radical, and hut little hranohes, and 
to that ill which the plants branch 
freely and diltercntiatc the shoots, 
there is a fairly steady gradiiatloii. 
The specialisation of structure is 
mainly directed towards collecting 
and retaining as much water as 
possible. The sexual organs usually 
occur at the top of I lie main shoot, or 
of hranohes. V< . - 1 — 

is common, hi: ' ■ 

protonema stt 

growth of 51. . . . • 

formation of numerous plants on inu 
original protonema. 

Mossley, a miinlclnal lior, and 
market tn. of Lancashiro, England, 
on the Tame, 3 m. from Oliiham. 
There are woollen and cotton mills. 
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and iron foundries. Fairs are held in 
June and October. Pop. (1911)13,205. 

Mostaganem, a fortified seaport of 
Algeria, 45 m. N.E. of Oran It has 
a pier available for small vessels, and 
trades in horses, cereals, flour, and 
carpets. Pop. 20,000. 

Mostar (‘ old bridge ’), a tn. and 
former cap. of Herzegovina, Austria, 
on the Narenta, 50 m. S.W. of 
Serajevo. Itis the seat of a Greek and 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. It is 
noted for grapes and wines. Tobacco 
and weapons are manufactured. Pop. 
16,390. 

Most Favoured Nation Clause, a 
clause that is often inserted in com- 
mercial treaties, the effect of which 
is that the one contracting nation 
guarantees to extend to the other the 
benefits conceded to any third nation 
or nations. Generally speaking, a 
treaty concerns none but the con- 
tracting states, and neither rights nor 
duties arise for states which are not 
parties to it. But treaties necessarily 
affect third states when they touch 
the previous treaty rights of such 
third states, and the most obvious 
instance of such an effect is in the case 
of a commercial treaty between A and 
B relating to matters which are 
already the subject of previous 
treaties between A and C, or B and C, 
containing the M. F. N. 0. 

Mosul, a walled tn., cap. of vilayet 
and sanjak of Mosul, Asiatic Turkey, 
on R, Tigris, 220 m. N.VV. of 
The streets are narrow and 
and the houses of stone or bi 
flat roofs. It formerly had lai^e 
manufs. of cotton cloths, named 
* muslins,* from the name of the to\%'n. 
There is still caravan traffic in gall- 
nuts, cotton, wool, hides, wax, and 
gum. On the opposite hank of the 
river are the remains of Nineveh. Pop., 
mo.stly Arab in speech, and including 
Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, 
90,000. 

Motala, a tn. of Ostergotland prov., 
Sweden, on Lake Wetter, 42 m. W. of 
Norrkoping. There are important 
mechanical works, cannon foundries, 
bridge and engine works, and machine 
shops near by. Pop. 2908. 

Motanabbi, Abu-*1-Tayyib Ahmed- 
ibn-Hosain (915-65), an Arabian 
poet. In 945 he set up claims to be a 
prophet, but was arrested and im- 
prisoned, and spent the rest of his life 
as a kind of court poet to various 
princes in Arabia, Persia, and Egypt. 
His work is mainly panegyrical or 
satirical, and his collected poems were 
published with an introduction by 
J. von Hammer in 1824. 

Motazilites, a Mohammedan sect 
founded by Wazil-ben-Ata two cen- 
turies after ^lohammed. They denied 
predestination, and also the possi- 
IX 


bility of defining tho attributes of the 
Deity. 

Motet, or Motett, a polyphonic vocal 
form connected chiefly with mediseval 
church music. The theme on which a 
M. was constructed was generally 
taken from some popular song, the 


sett ing of successive verses in a hymn 
or metrical psalm. 

Mothe-le-Vayer, Frangois de la 
(1588-1672), a French philosopher, 
born at Parts. In 1639 he became a 
member of the French Academy. He 
became tutor to the Duo d*Anjou in 
1647, and in 1652 preceptor to Louis 
XIV. He was also made historio- 
grapher of France, and counsellor of 
state. His complete works on various 
subjects were published at Dresden 
in 14 vols. 8vo., 1756-59, 

Mother Carey’s (3hicken,srfi Petrel. 

Mother of Pearl, see Pearl. 

Motherwell, a municipal and police 
bor. and tn. of N.E. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 1 m. from the Clyde’s r. b., 
and has coal mines and iron and steel 
works. It is named from an old well 
dedicated to the Virgin. Dalzell 
Jubilee Park was presented to com- 
memorate Queen Victoria's Jubilee. 

Motherwell, William (1797-1835), a 
poet, born and educated in Glasgow. 
Ho hold tho office of depute sheriff- 
clerk at Paisley at tho early ago of 
in igi9 lie was appointed 
depute of Renfrewshire, 
time contributing poetry 
to various periodicals. He had also 
antiquarian tastes, and a deep know- 
ledge of the early history of Scottish 
ballad literature, which he turned to 
account in MinsirelsVt Ancient and 
Modern (1827), a collection of Scot- 
tish ballads with an historical intro- 
duction. In 1830 he became editor of 
the Qlasgoio Courier, and in 1832 he 
collected and published his poems. 
He also joined Hogg in editing the 
works of Burns. 


name is also given to Mug^vo^t 
{Arfemisia vulgaris). 

Moths {Hetcrocera) are tho second 
and larger section of Lepidoptera, 
and are distingmshed broadly from 
the other section, the butterflies 
{Khojialocera), by some variable dis- 
tinctions which suggest that the 
division is somewhat artificial, for 
there is greater diversity of form and 
structure between some of the groups 
of Ms, than between them and butter- 
flies. Contrasted with the knobbed 
or club-shaped antennee of butter- 
flies, the antennee of Ms. are usually 
2 
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spindle-shaped, tliread-like, or comb- br a force equal to that with which 
like. The wings are generally held it draws the cart forward. See Mach’s 
flat when at rest, not vertical, Ms. Mechanics; Ward’s Naturalism and 
generally have a connecting hook for Aanoslidsm. 

fastening the wings together; this is Motive, the desire which precedes 
j^hsent in butterflies. Ms. vary greatly and determines a voluntary act. This 
in size from a wing e.vpanse of 7 or involves the anticipation of the final 
S in. to the almost invisible micro- realisation, and the consummation 
lepidoptei-a. Though many exhibit is said to be the object or the end of 
no special beauty of colouring, others the action, and the action itself is the 
have a wealth of tint that is, perhaps, means of gaining or realising the 
unique in nature — the colom-s occur- object of desire. It is easy to show 
ring, as in all Lepidoptera, in the that while the action is the cause ol 
scales on the wings. The lemales of the (actual) pleasure, yet the anlici- 
some species are wingless, as in the potion of the pleasure is the cause 
Mottled Umber, or are rudimentary, of the action. So SI. and end are 
as in the Winter M. — two common often used as synonymous terras. 
Ms. caught on the grease-bands on See WiLi,. 

fruit trees. The silkworm, the cater- Motley, John Lothrop (1S14-77), an 
pillar of BomJbyx mori, is the only Iflstorian, horn at Dorchester, a 
member of the section of economic suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. He 
value, but on the other hand, great was educated at Harvard, where 
numbers are serious pests of culti- O. W. Holmes (g.u.), afterwards Ids 
vated crops, the damage in ail cases biographer, was a fellow student, 
being done in the larval stage. Among After graduating ho went to Europe, 
the most harmful of them are the studied at Gottingen and Berh'n, and 
Goat, Vapourer, Lackey, Cabbage, visited Italy. On his return he 
Winter, and Codlin Ms., and every studied law, and was admitted to the 
one is familiar with the mischievous bar iu 1837. Ho did not, however, 
work of the Clothes JI. practise, and was in 1840 sent to St. 

Motiers-Travers, a vil, of Neu- Petersburg as Secretary of Legation, 
ohatel canton, Switzerland, 7 m. from but returned in 1842. Meanwhile, 
Grandson, in the Val de Travers, having published two novels, Mor- 
whioh has noted asphalt mines. Tlie ton’s Hope; or the Memoirs of n- Fro- 
Caverne or Grotte des MOtiers is near vincial (Now York, 1839), and Merry 
by. Pop. 1000. Mount: a liomanee of the Massa- 

Motif.secLEtT-MoTlP.andWAONEK. chusetls Colony (1849), which had 
Motihari, a tn. of Bengal, British little success, ho turned to history, 
Indla,onLakeMotihari,7om.N.N.W. and attracted attention by some 
of Patna. Pop. 13,000 (Hindus and essays in various reviews. Having 
Mohammedans). decided to write an historical work 

Motion, Laws of, are Uvree laws on on HoUaad, he proceeded in 1851 to 
which the whole system of dynamios Europe to coUcot materials, and in 
is based. They were formulated by 1850 published TAc Rise of the Dutch 
Newton in his Prineipia. These laws Republic. It Wiis received with tlic 
cannot be formally proved by oxperi- highest approval by such critics ns 
meut, or in any other way. They are Fronde and Prescott, and at once 
justified by tlie fact thot the theory took its place as a standard work ; it 
of astronomy, wliich is based on has been translated into Dutch and 
dynamics, gives results and predic- French. It was followed in 1800 by 
tions which agree with the facts the first two volumes (concluding 
which are experimentally observed, volumes, 1867) of TAc Uiiffcd jVe/Acr- 
Thus it is inconceivahlo that these lands, from the Death of William the 
which form the basis of dyua- Silent to the Synod of Dort. On the 
- The breaking out of the Civil War in 
■ will America, M. published (with his 
uni- initials) in the 2Hmrs papers on Hie 
I by liistory of the relations between 
' that North and South ; these were iv- 

slaw printed in pamphlet form in 1.801 
. ■ . The with the title Causes of the Ciril tl’ar 

second law states luai. i..to of in America. Tlic same year M. was 
momentum is proportional to the appointed United States minister at 
acting force, and takes place in the Vienna, and in 1809 at London. Hi^ 
direction of action of the force. This latest works were a Li/c of Ramercld, 
law gives the method of measuring the Dutch statesman, mid A I’icir 
force both in magnitude and direc- of . the Thirly Years' B’nr, M. 
tion. Tlie third Jaw asserts that to holds a liigh place among lil.stnriral 
every action there is an equal and UTiters, both on account of lii.^ re- 
opposite rcjietion. Thus a horse draw- search aud accurncy and his vivid 
iug a cart Is pulled back by the collar • and dramatic style, which .sliows the 
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influence ol Carlyle. An edition of his 
works was published in 9 vols., 1904. 

Motmot, or Houtou a 

genus of birds which inhabit dense 
forests in tropical America. The 
plumage is brilliant, green and blue 
predominating; the t^l is long. No 
neat is made, the eggs being laid in 
holes in the trees. The food is mainly 
insects and fruit. 

Motor Boats. The greater thermal 
efiBciency of the iuterual combustion 
engine (see Gas Engine), and conse- 
quent economy in fuel, together with 
other advantages, such as occupation 
of less space, quickness in starting, 
reduction of staff, etc., has led to 
attempts to substitute it for the 
steam engine in many tsres of boats 
from 6000 tons gross do^vnwards. 
Great activity is shown in the French, 
German, Italian, and Russian navies. 
Russia owns a small power oil-engined 
gunboat. The French have o^eperi- 
mented with a 2000 h.p. cylinder, 
Germany a 3-cylinder engine, 6000 
h.p., with the idea of fitting a 6-cylin- 
der 12,000 h.p. engine to the shaft of 
a battleship. Britain is experiment- 
ing with a 2000 h.p. cylinder, and is 
fitting oil engines to a twin-screw 
destroyer, turbine driven at full speed, 
which may be used for cruising speed. 
As regards merchant service, ships 
have been fitted, and are actually in 
service : FraTice (cargo, 4920 tons 


2200 tons, Spoorwoy 4-cycle single- 
acting S.S. engine, 6-cyUnder, 1100 
h.p.). The greatest installation under 
actual construction for one vessel is 
by Messrs. Krupp : 12 2-Rtroke cycle 
cylinders, 22*45 in. diameter, stroke 
39*4, in., to develop 3500 h.p. In 
Feb^ary 1912, the E. Asiatic Co.'s 
vessel Selandia, built by Burraeister 
and Wain, Copenhagen, visited the 
Thames, and was inspected by our 
naval constructors and the First I^ord. 
The vessel was designed to carry 7400 
tons dead-weight cargo on a service 
speed of 12 knots. In trials in the 
Sound the vc^cl, being light, at- 
tained a speed of 12^ knots at 140 
revolutions and 2500 indicated h.p. 
Many other vessels are under con- 
struction, and on order, and it may 
be considered that, in the merchant 
service, commercial success has been 
achieved for oil-engines up to 3000 
h.p., particularly when it is remem- 
bered that ships of 2000-3000 h.p. 
are in great demand. Navy sub- 
mcrsibles are driven when under 
water by electricity, but oil-engines 
are used to generate this, and also for 
surface propulsion. Torpedo boats, 
torpedo-boat tenders, and auxiliary 
launches have been fitted ^vith oil- 


engines, while the motor-driven 
hydroplane has attained remarkable 
success. 

Pleasure craft, etc. — The term 
motor boat has come to be identified 
almost completely with small river 
and sea launches and tenders. Im- 
mediately on the success of the petrol 
engine in motor cars, it was fitted to 
small boats of all descriptions as a 
light, compact, speedy motive power. 
In fact, the speed thus attainable in 
small craft caused the early develop- 
ment to proceed along the line of 
racing; an extremeb' useful direction, 
as it led not only to further designs in 
boat<-buildmg, but showed the neces- 
sity for engine designs different from 
those used for road work. The marine 
motor is a more robust engine, slower 
running and heavier; the propeller 
efficiency, except in the case of racing 
boats, not being obtained at high 
revolutions. 

Fncl . — For high-speed engines in 
smaller craft, petrol is chiefly used. 
In larger vessels paraffin or crude 
petroleum is employed. Owing to the 
increasing price of petrol, much atten- 
tion is being given to substitutes. 
ParafQn and crude oils require dif- 
ferent forms of carburetter for suc- 
cess. In heavier engines the hot-bxUb 
system is employed, while the Diesel 
engine, for example, can work at a 
sufficientlypowerful compression as to 
dispense with a special source of heat. 

Engines . — For big ships, heavy oO- 
engines are used, the Diesel (see Gas 
Engine) having made great headway. 
The four-stroke engine has the ad- 
vantage of absence of temperature 
troubles, better balance of reciprocat- 
ing parts, and greater completeness of 
scavenging; itislargelyinfavour. The 
two-stroke engine, however, weight 
for weight, develops 1*4 to 1*5 times 
the power of the four-stroke ; with 
minimised revolutions temperature 
troubles are largely avoided; revers- 
ing gear is simpler. There is not much 
doubt that finally the two-stroke will 
be the form of the heavier engines. In 
racing craft of small dimensions the 
four-stroke is obiefiy used, but little 
advantage probably lies either way. 

Silencing, etc. — The essential re- 
quirements of silence, absence of back 
pressure, and low temperature, lead 
to quite difficult problems in the case 
of pleasure craft. To lead the exhaust 
pipe under water creates back pres- 
sure, and a tendency to flood the 
cylinders, so that exhaust above 
rvater-level is usual. Baffle-plate 
water- jacketed silencers are used. 
Another method is to spray water 
directly on to the exhaust gases as 
they leave the valves, but this method 
is apt to lead to valve corrosion. The 
Langdon silencer is one of the devices 
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used to avoid such trouble. The beiuR less and less tn depth astern ; 
water from the cylinder cooling the Pioneer has attained 42 knots on 
jackets is sprayed into the head of the 400 h.p. Pfeie 7P. (1911) is a com- 
silencer, and the exhaust gase.s are promise between the Thorneycroft 
brought into this through an inter- and Fauber type. Maple Leaf is the 
mediate chamber. swiftest craft ever floated by man. 

Propeller. — Pitch angle is taken at In addition, we have the boats 
two-thirds the diameter, and an angle fitted with plane.s fixed to vertical 
of about 43° gives the best efHcienoy, stanchions wnth lifting power from 
but a pitch approaching this angle is the air, and capable of rising corn- 
only realised on slow-speed engines, pletcly out of the water, more sult- 
The usual M. B. has generally a fine- ably designated hydro - aeroplanes. 
pitch run at a high speed. Considering that the first M. B. 

Reversing. — There are many pro- was exhibited in Paris in 1889, 
peUers of h reversible type; they are the development has been pheno- 
provided with mechanism at the root menal; there was a great impetus 
of the blades, whereby the pitch ol about 1902 by the holding of races, 
the blade.s is reversed, thus avoiding and a much greater development 
any change in the rotation of the since 1905 due to the adoption of 
shaft. These are convenient and special marine types of petrol engines, 
simple where high speed is not aimed Race meetings are held every year in 
at. Reversing gears are of several the U.S.A., England, Germany, and 
types: the positive, with a small lay France. The form of boat suitable for 
shaft provided with two gear wheels, ' ‘ ■ 

shifting so as to engage one or the ' • ' r. 

other ; the differential gear, in which . ■ ■ e: 

a block holding gear wheels is shifted ‘ ' " ■ . ■ ih 

forward or backward into clutches by Motor Boat (JInb. aiiu luo i.nsj u^T 
a movement of the shaft; the cpi- Yacht Club. See The Motor Boat 
cyclic gear, in which planetary wheels Manual, Marine Oil Engines Hand- 
mesh with an internally toothed book (Dent) ; Durand, Motor Boats'; 
wheel carried on the engine shaft Douglas, Motor Boats simply ex- 
while fixed to a frame free to rotate plained ; also the issues of Bngincer- 
or held rigid. These arrangements ing for Fob. and March 1912, par- 
are necessary, since the internal com- ticularly Feb. 23, p. 2C0; and The 
bustion engine is not reversible with- Motor Boat, Feb. 22, 1912. 
out trouble. In the large engines. Motor Cars and Motor Cycles. .lust 
however, where compressed air is as It has always been the aim of man 
used for starting up, the reversing to fly, so he has endeavoured to pro- 

■ j,.[. jfs, means; in duce a horseless vohiolo. In the IGth 

str . necessitate century Johann Hautaeh produced a 

stc ■ ■ y hand. vehicle propelled by colled springs; 

are M. Bs. the Dutch attempted the uso of sails, 
so >ver the sur- while even steam carriages arc re- 
face Ol KliV e speed in- corded. Bamsay and Wildgoosc 

creases. In the case of an ordinary patented in England, in 1G19, a horse- 
boat, the resistance of the water due jess carriage. Cugnot, a Frenolunan, 
to friction, waves, and eddies In- is, however, entitled to the credit of 
creases ont of proportion, and It is undoubtedly construcllng a vehicle 
possible so to arrange matters that in 1770 which contained the geims ol 
the power required to lift the boat a vast modem industry. His staani 
and thrust it foiward is less than that carringo on three wheels carried two 
required to drive it through the water, passengers at 2 m. per hour, a speed 
To gain this advantage a speed of ho afterwards iuoroased to 4 m. per 
18 knots, or over, is n"'’''«nrv. The hour. Dalleryln 1780 ran a steam oar 
■ ricochet ’ type has a 1 '' i-jc,! ,,,,^1 

of two parallel planes, ■ ■ . 

a step thus : 

Progress is ‘ by; leaps an ‘ 

smooth water is nece.ssi ' 

idea of this form of boat ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Rev. C. Jl. Ramus befo ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . ■ 

thclightpotroleDgine. ' ' • • ' 

JIfiranda IV. was on ■■...■ ■ ■ , 

some plan, hut uith Improvements uiaiuoii-i, ... 
which enabled her to make 29 knots a .vertical engine, ran at 10 ra. per 
on rough water, and yet act satisfnc- hour, but his further efforts wore con- 
torily as an ordinary boat at low fined to locomotIvc.s for railroads, 
speed. Fauber hydroplanes have The curiously mistaken not Ions as to 
several planes and steps, the latter smooth wheels (one mathcmalfeiaii 
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laboriously proved that they would 
merely revolve imder weight), which 
led to Stephenson’s ratchet-rails, led 
also to curious attempts on the part 
of Brunton (1813), Gordon, and 
Gurney to succeed with foot and leg 
propellers. Gurney, who spent large 
sums of money in experiment, built 
a coach in 1826 ■svhich ascended High- 
gate HiU. In 1828 he accomplished 
the journey from London to Bath, and 
in 1829 a. trip through Reading, 
Devizes, and Melksham at such a 
pace that the horses of a mail cart 
were ‘ hard put to it * to keep up. 
Meanwhile James in 1823 ha" 
ceeded with the first tubular 
and in 1829 carried fifteen pass 
at 12 m. per hour. In 1831 Dance ran 
Gurney’s steam carriage regularly 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester 
at 12 m. per hour, his coke consump- 
tion being per hour. In four 
months it ran 3S00 m. and carried 
3000 passengers. Messrs. Ogle Sc 
Summers in 1830 built a car which 
undenvent trials before a select com- 
mission of the House of Commons ; it 
worked at 250 lbs. per sq. in. boiler 
pressure, attained a speed of 35 m. 
er hour, climbed a hill at 244 m. per 
our, and ran 800 m. without a break- 
down. This last is a marvellous result 
considering the state of the roads, and 
the fact that it was not hung on 
springs. The speed was not beaten by 
Stephenson’s * Rocket * running on 
rails in 1829 1 This select commission 
reported in extremely favourable 
terms, and in particular recommended 
lighter tolls, which were then often 
twenty times those for horse vehicles. 
Largely as a consequence of this, many 
motor vehicles were introduced ; Han- 
cock’s * Infant ’ ran from London to 
Bristol t^vice ; his * Autopsy ’ in 1833 
plied regularly between Finsbury 
Square and Pentonville. In this he 
adopted the direct drive by the crank 
shaft, but afterwards the chain drive, 
usiog common chains. Other services 
plied between Paddington and the 
Bank, London and Greenwich, Lon- 
don and Windsor, London and Strat- 
ford. More ambitious still was Dr. 
Church’s service between London and 
Birmingham, 1833. All this remark- 
able success, so little known to the 
modern motorist, experienced much 
opposition. Gumej' had been stoned 
by a crowd egged on by irato pos- 
tillions ; coach proprietor 
o^vnors were hostile • but 
interest of railway compa 
altogether too strong. In 1832, fifty- 
four bills were introduced into parlia- 
ment, aiming by heavy taxation at 
the new vehicles, one of which. 


In 1836 the famous ‘ man with the 
red flag * was introduced by Act of 
Parliament, and by the end of the 
year all steam carriages, except Han- 
cock’s London omnibuses, were off the 
road. The railway interest in parlia- 
ment is thus responsible not only for 
our disused canals, but for over fifty 
years’ repression of engineering enter- 
prise. Comment would he out of 
place here, were it not that but for 
such opposition our road^ would he 
already perfected for traffic both as 
to breadth and surface, and a fine 
widely extended network of canals 



conch in 1843 running regularly be- 
tween Deptford and Hastings, nego- 
tiating hills 1 in 12 and 1 in 13, per- 
forming the return journey in one 
day. This coach is interesting as being 
fitted with a differential gear. In 1862 
Patterson ran a steam coach, and 
Yarrow had one in the exhibition. 
Between 1861 and 1S7S parliament 
distinguished itself by many narrow 
and repressive road laws, a gleam of 
' “ 3 when a special 
favourably on 
vehicles. In 1871 
Thomson’s road steamers adopted 
rubber tyres on the driving wheel for 
the first time; the ‘ Ravee * performed 
the record length journey from 
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shamed parliament Into removing the 
restriction of the ‘ man path the red 
flag > ■ - - • ‘ • Highways 

Act, ling to this 

were ■ gas engine 

hy Otto, 18T6 (see Gas Engine), and 
the patenting in 1885 by Daimler of 
a single-cylinder engine on the same 



principle. In 1886 he fitted this to a 
bicycle and was the first to use the 
carburetter. Messrs. Panhard and 
Levassor acquired the French and 
Belgian rights to use the engine, and 
constructed a car in 1894. In the 
meanwhile Benz, in 1885, had pro- 
duced a motor tricycle, also using a 
petrol engine. Daimler produced the 
flrst double-cylinder V-tj-pc engine 
in 1889, whilein lS93-94Sc^ollct suc- 
ceeded %rith his steam carriage. Press 
enterprise on the part of Glflard, 
editor of the PeliC Journal, was ro- 
sponsihlo for the Paris-Roueu raco in 
1894, won hy the De Dion-Bouton 
steam tractor. The next year saw the 
Paris-Bordeaux raco won hy Levassor 
driving a Daimler motor 735 m, at 
14‘9 m. per hour. Tliis led to the 
founding of tlie Automobile Club of 
Franco by the Comte do Dion. In 
1 895 saw tlio first mot or bicycle which 
attracted attention, exhibited hy 
Wolf miiller at the Imperial Inst Itute 
Exhibition. Onward from tliis, club.s 
were formed, races arranged, and the 
system of definite trials started. In 
1899 the Automobile Club of On’at 
Britain held its first trials, and in- 


cluded heavy vehicles. In the pre- 
vious year trials bad been hold for 
electric vehicles in France, follorring 
on those for heavy vehicles in 1897. 
Petrol remains the fuel, though the 
less refined oil, and also acetylene, 
naphthalene, ether, and compressed 
air have been experimented ulth. 
Parafiln on account of its cheapness, 
freedom from danger, and the ease 
with which it can bo obtained, re- 
quires to be highly heated before it 
will vaporise, and has not yet suc- 
ceeded in replacing petrol. It has 
further disadvantages in fouling the 
cylinder and valves, and in giving oil 
obnoxious gases; tho steadily rising 
price of petrol is, however, leading to 
determined experiment. 

Petrol Cabs ; Four-stroke engine. 
— This is on the Otto principle and 
the cycle of movements known ns 
tho Otto cycle. The first, a down- 
ward strike, performs the operation 
of suction, dra\ving in the mixed 
charge of air and petroi vapour ; tho 
succeeding upward stroke compresses 
these, both inlet and exhaust valves 
being closed. An accurately timed 
electric spark, about the moment of 
highest compression, fires the ex- 



plosive mixture, tl\us driving tho 
piston down again. Tlio oxliaust 
valvo opens just before tlio completion 
of this stroke and the piston rises, 
driving out tho waste and Inert pro- 
ducts of combustion. Tlie cycle of 
operations is tlius complete, and is 
continued over again. The timing of 
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the valves is automatically performed 
by tooth wheels and cams, while the 
contact maker determines the time 
of the spark. The spark can be ad- 
vanced or retarded ; the former 
occurring in front of full compression 
and giving full power, the latter just 
after full compression and lowering 



the power. The cycle of operations is 
illustrated in the accompanying four 
line drawings, Figs. 1 to 4, The 
average compression is 85 lbs, per 
sq. in., but some reach 95, the charge 
being comijressed to ono'flfth or one- 
tenth. Owing to the rapid snccessive 
explosions, the temperature of the 
cyltader rises enormously to about 
twice the melting-point of cast-iron, 
and the charge would ignite spon- 
taneously before fuU compression 
were not some cooling devised. For 
this purpose a water jacket is pro- 
■^ded, and a continuous stream of 
water pumped through, passing also 
through a radiator, where it parts 
with the heat acquired. In this way 
the cylinder is maintained at a heat 
of about 185® F. 

Two'stroke engine (Fig. 5). — In this 
the piston itself opens and closes the 
inlet and exhaust ports. The crank 
case Is gas-tight and the chaise is 
admitted there by a small valve. The 
piston being above the exhaust 
valve E (Fig. 5), the gases are com- 
pressed and fired, gas being admitted 
to the crank case through O, and 
compressed partly by the downward 


stroke. \VhileontUedownwardstroke 
the piston passes E and the products 
of combustion escape; the port I 
opens, and the partly compressed 
gas enters the chamber, helping 
to ‘ scavenge.* The second or up- 
stroke then compresses the charge, 
which is again fired. It is clear that 
in this case one stroke out of two, 
while in the four-stroke engine one 
out of four is a power stroke. The 
two-stroke has the advantage of 
simplicity, absence of valves, and 
less vibration; on the other hand, it 
is less economical of fuel, there is 
danger of premature ignition, and 
troubles from fouling due to lubricat- 
ing oil in the crank case. It is used 
largely in America and on motor 
boats, also on one or two popular 
motor cycles at present. 

Silencer , — Theexbaust gases, escap- 
ing rapidly at a pressure of 30 to 
50 lbs. per sq. in., produce a series of 
deafeningexplosions; to prevent these, 
pipes as long as possible are fitted 
with gradually widening ports, boxes 
with perforations, with ‘ bafQe- 
plates,* etc., the efieot of which is to 



expand the gases gradually and 
steadily into the air. The forms of 
silencers are innumerable. 

Carburetter , — The chief problem in 
applying tbe gas engine to a motor 
vehicle is the supply of fuel. This 
is carried in the liquid state, an im- 
mense advantage, but a means is re- 
quired for rapidly vaporising it. This 
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Ss tho function of the carhuretter. It methods of sparking ; the armature 
consists of two chambers — the float has both primary and secondary 
chamber, containing the supply of rvindings, pressure in the primary 
petrol regulated b^ a float working a causing much greater vollage in the 
valve : and a mixing chamber, into secondary. A distributor is used for 
which a tube from the float chamber multioylinder engines. The wiring Is 
leads the petrol. This tube ends in a simpler and the reliability greater 
fine jet arranged at such a level that than that of other systems which 
the petrol always stands at the end. are still in use on old cars. The loto 
Below tho jet the chamber is open tension vmgneto has a single winding, 
to the air and is funnel-shaped, and the current is discharged into on 
tapering upwards; the upper part induction coil; the primary current 
communicates \vltli the cylinder. The is broken at the required intervals by 
suction stroke of the engdne draws a a contact breaker. In multicylinder 
current of air round the nozzle, cans- engines separate coils are used lor 
ing a fine spray of petrol to issue, each cylinder, or a single coil and a 
vaporise, and mix with the air, the high tension distributor. The coil 
mixture beingdra\vn into the cylinder, and batieru system is also still in use. 
The mixing chamber is surrounded For this a dry cell or an accumulator 
by a jacket containing warm water supplies the current to an induction 
or exhaust gases, thus maintaining coil fitted with a trembler. A com- 
a temperature siifflcienk to prevent mutator driven by the engine opens 
freezing due to rapid evaporation, or closes the primary circuit. ITOen 
and to aid complete evaporation. It coils are used without a trembler a 
must be understood that the fore- make and break device of rapid action 
going account merely gives a general is used instead of a commutator, 
idea; there are many carburetters, UTien more than one cylinder has 
and all are complicated and delicate to be sparked, the system may be 
pieces of mechanism. Some work on duplicated; a subdivided commutator 
a difllerent principle, but the spray is used, or a high tension distributor 
carburetter is in almost universal use. with a single coil. 

Special carburetters are necessary for Cooling. — A supply of water, the 

parafBn or alcohol, but not for benzol, substance of highest speciflo heat. 

The proportion of air and gas in the is carried in a tank and circulates 

mixture ranging between iS and 20 through the water jacket onoloslng 

to 1 is regulated at the air inlet. It the cylinder. On its way from the 

is usually automatically performed tank to tho cylinder jacket, tho water 
by an auxiliary air inlot related by passes through a radiator, a system 
a spring varying with the suction of of small copper tubes tvith mdlating 
the engine or the opening and closing flanges of tliln metal attached. It is 
of the throttle valve. thus exposed to a largo surface of 

Ignition. — Tho mixed gases being copper which absorbs the heat and 
introduced into the cylinder and passes it on to tho flanges which in- 
compressed by the piston, they are crease the cooling surface; a current 
ignited by a spark. Compression of air passes ajnohg them, induced by 
mnst be considered as essential to the speed of the car or by a fan, and 
successful Ignition and complete thus dissipates tho heat. The same 
combustion, tho higher temperature water is used continuously except for 
thus induced, as well os the greater a small supply to counteract ovapora- 
pressuro, favouring the process. The tion, and circulation is maintained 
‘ hot bulb ’ system (see Gas Engines) by natural tbermo-conveclion, or by 
was tho early form of Ignition, a means of a rotary pump. The speed 
platinum tube inserted into tbo of the engine is varied by advancing 
cylinder being maintained in an in- or retarding the spark, matiy drivers 
candescent state by a flame outside, using this method alone almost cn- 
This has been superseded by the tiroly: regulation of the thro! Ho by 
electric spark. .\ sparlAnn plug varying t he amount of air used gives 
is screwed into the combustion a richer or poorer mixlin-c, dntormin- 
chamber, introducing the wires, one ing tho force of the explosion, and 
insulated by porcelain or mica, the thereforo tho speed. The throttle 
other ■ earthed ’ through tho metal needs attention chiefly according to 
parts. The points of the ' "f ti.i> .atmosnlicro, and this 

should not bo apart more tl ; • ■ is left fixed, 

they are of nickel, nickel . ■■ . of the points 

E latlnnm. Tho current is provided in wliioh tho Internal combustion 
y the magneto, a small djTinmo engine is at a disadvantage with the 
generating an intense spark. This steam or eleotrie motor. Jtl.sneccs- 
works quite automatically and is sary to give the compression stroke 
timed by tho engine, and seldom re- before Ignition can take place. This 
quires attention. The high tension was nlwaya done by band, and K verj' 
magneto has supersoded all other . commonly seen now, but sevenil de- 
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^ces are employed in modem cars. | ‘ splashed » >ntli oil from the crank 
Coiled springs, small bub momenta* *’ ' ’ '• ’ big ends, 

powerful electric motors, compres .y be con- 

air, or acetylene, are used to give . of dutch, 

first drive. For further details ‘ ’ - *• '-”tial 

construction of the engine, the . . to 

and their timing, the piston, etc by 

best to consult one of the boo!^ cited various devices convey or isolate the 
at the end of this article, rotary movement to* or from the 

MuUicylxT^er ^ engines, — These change-speed gear. ^Vhen freed it 
i^turally give increased power, but allows of easy starting of the engine, 
the smooth-running and flexibility of or changing the gear, and when in 
the car are ensured by them. With operation merely connects the engine 
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chassis; induction pipe ; c, radiator ; clutch e, gear box ; yj shaft (Fig. 6), 
chain shaft (Fig. 7) ; difiTerential gear. 


any one cylinder the power varies to the gearing. It is operated by a 
particularly near the beginning and lever on which the driver keeps his 
end of the stroke, and there are two foot. 

dead points. By arranging the firing Change-speed gear . — This is simply 
of a number of cylinders and connect- an arrangement, usually sliding, 
ing them up to the crank shaft allowing the driving to be off toothed 
regularly round its circumference, the wheels of varying diameter. If the 
pow’er is distributed more evenly. driving toothed wheel is less in 
X/ubricaiion . — This is naturally of diameter than the one cojinected with 
extreme importance. Oil is pumped it, the speed of rotation is reduced, it 
into the crank case from a sight feed, greater, increased. tJsually the top- 
but in up-to-dnle cars is pumped speed Is the direct drive, and for other 

‘ ' " ’ speeds a change-speed lever operated 

. by tlie driver brings by a sliding 

movement, the clutch being * out,' 
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one or other of the toothed wheels 
into connection, thus increasing or 
reducing speed. There are usually 
four speeds and a reverse. The re- 
verse, which, of course, ena'bles the 
car to he backed, is worked by the 
same lever which puts into operation 
a wheel between the driving and 
secondary shaft. Another form of 
gear is the ‘ epicyclic,’ in which the 
gear wheels are always in mesh, thus 
obviating the chance of tearing when 
engaging, as welt as jolting and noises. 
It is simple in operation and quite 
easy to understand, but the reader is 
again referred to the boolcs cited at 
the end. After passing the change- 
speed gear the power is transmitted 
by a propeller shaft fitted with uni- 
versal joints or flexible couplings to 
the level gear on the ‘ live ’ axle. The 
propeller shaft is often referred to as 
the ‘ cardan ’ shaft. 

IUffereiitial gear. — The rotary 
movement is transmitted to the axle 
joining the wheels by a level gear, 
which if simple would didve both 
wheels at the same speed. This is 
satisfactory ‘ on the straight,’ but it 
is clear that in turning a comer the 
oar is describing a portion of a circle, 
and the inner wheel, having a smaller 
circumference to traverse, must go at 
less speed than the outer. To allow of 
this the differential gear is devised; it 
lessens the stresses on transmission 
andtyres. Itisperhapsthemechanism 
one ^ds most confusion about. The 
diagram (Fig. S) may help to make 
the matter clear, at least, in principle. 

In the first case each wheel W is fixed 
firmly to an independent axle turned 
by pinions D and B. These pinions 
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are conned ed by another, C. If now 
D turns, E will rotate In an ojiposilo 
direction due to the notion of C. If 
B and E are rotating at the sumo 
speed in the same direction. C will 
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merely look tvith them and not rotate. 
If now D accelerates slightly, C will 
turn slowly, retarding E, while if E 
accelerates C will turn slowly in the 
opposite direction, retarding D. This 
is precisely what is required in turn- 
ing a comer. Now fix these in a box 
driven as a whole by the crotvn 
bevel pinion B, driven by the driving 
bevel A. When the car is on the 
straight, D, C, E are locked, C does 
not rotate, and the three act ns a 
single axle. As the car turns, C rotates 
slowly, acted upon by the outer wheel, 
and gives the differential action. 
Chain drive hardly requires note. It 
is usual to have chains to each of the 
rear wheels, the differential gear being 
on the countershaft, at the ends of 
W'hich the chain sprockets are fixed. 
Worm-gear drive is extending in use, 

being very ' ‘ 

A worm o 
shaft engaj 
gear wheel 

gear is the simplest form of trans- 
mission, and combines clutch, all- 
speed, and reverse gear in one 
mecheinism. The driving shaft ter- 
minates in a large steel disc, while tho 
axle carries a wheel rimmed with 
leather or fibre engaging by friction 
at right angles with tho disc. If dis- 
engaged it acts as a clutch freed: the 
axle wheel varies speed as it changes 
position along tho diameter of the 
disc: at tho centre it becomes zero: 
it crossed over tho centre the rotation 
is reversed. Tho petrol engine for 
pleasure and light motor vehicles has 
shown its great ctfioiency, but it 
cannot be said yet to have attained 
its final or simplc-st form. Many new 
designs arc continunllj' being tried, 
great effort being made to attain 
smootli running, less noise, and 
fewer parts to need adjustment or 
repair. The valves especially arc open 
to Improvement. Piston valve, rotary 
valve, and sleeve valves arc all in use, 
the last named being specially worthy 
of note. Two sliding sleeves work 
between the piston and the cylinder 
walls. They carry in the upper 
ends two series of slots of largo 
area, registering together at proper 
instants; ono pair forming inlets, tho 
other exhausts. Tho engine is smooth 
and noiseless, is not subject to pro- 
ignition, has Iflgh fuel efllclcncr, 
while its largo area for inlet and 
exhaust Inoreasea llexlbillty. 

Cycle cars . — Tho tendency for a 
long time in the motor industry was 
In tho direction of largo and power- 
ful cars with every equipment, and 
capable of carrying a number of 
passengers. Naturally, pricc.s re- 
mained high, and liad tho effect of 
increasing both tho ofllclcncy and . 
demand of the motor cycle. This has. 
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however, the drawback of less com- 
fort and sociability. The side-car re- 
medied the latter shortcoming, and 
has become extremely popular, but 
led to a demand for a simple, in- 
expensive duo-car. The Automobile 
Club and the Auto-Cycle Union ap- 
pointed a joint committee on the 
matter, and 1912 saw great activity 
on the part of makers of cars. The 
Federation Internationale des 
Motor Oycliste, Dec. 1912, defined 
the cycle car as follows : Ixirgc class : 
Maximum weight, 784 lb.; max. 
engine capacity, 1100 co.; minimum 
tyre, 60 mm. Small class: ^lin. weight, 
330 lb.; max. weight, 6G0 lb.; min. 
engine capacity, 750 cc.; min. tyre, 
55 mm. All machines to have a 
clutch and gear. It is yet too early 
to attempt to describe a standard 
vehicle, as they vary from a miniature 
car to a sort of motor cycle converted 
into a one- or two-seater, tliree- or 
fonr-wheeled vehicle. It is more im- 
portant to note their special ad- 
vantages; low weight, simplicity of 
design, economy of upkeep, ease of 
handling and storing. 

STEA3I Automobiles. — The power 
is generated in a high pressure 
tubular boiler by means of petrol 
fuel. The ‘ flash * boiler Invented by 
Serpollot in 1888 is chiefly used on 
pleasure care; in this, water is fed at 
regular intervals into a copper or 
steel tube raised to a high tempera- 
ture by a special burner and * flashed * 
into steam; it is then passed through 
mushroom valves into the cylinder. 
The external generation of power 
renders its use in the cylinder more 
subject to control; the engine is much 
more smooth running and ‘ flexible,’ 
a great advantage in hill-climbing. A 
throttle valve regulates the amount 
entering the cylinders and obviates 
the necessity for mechanical change 
speed gear. No reversing gear is 
necessary, the engine itself being re- 
versible. Steam being applied alter- 
nately to front and back of piston, the 
action is perfectly regular, and the 
two cylinders giving four impulses 
to each shaft revolution add to the 
smoothness. Nofly-wheelis necessary', 
nor, of course, electric ignition 
system. Vibration and noise are at 
a minimum, the mechanism Is simple, 
and the car much lighter, giving 
much less wear on tyres. The boiler, 
however, is more troublesome to 
start and maintain, and is more sub- 
ject to derangement than the petrol 
motor. Steam cars are more costly 
in the matter of fuel. 

ElkcttricAutomobiles. — Theoleo- 
tric motor consists of ‘ field * mag- 
nets, the limbs of which are wound 
with insulated copper mre, while the 
pole pieces are bored to allow of the 


rotation within of the armature. 
This consists of a steel axle on whicli 
thin plates of sheet-iron are fixed 
edgeways, forming a cylinder. In- 
sulated copper %vire is laid along 
grooves and lengthways on the edges 
of these plates and connected up to 
the commutator, also mounted on 
the axle. The commutator is formed 
of pieces of copper insulated by 
sheets of mica. Pressing on each side 
are pieces of carbon, the ‘ brushes,* 
which carry the current to the arma- 
ture. The action of the pole of the 
magnet is to repel each uire on the 
armature carrying a current, and the 
lai^ number of wires gives a rotary 
movement in which each revolution 
is caused by a large number of power 
impulses. The motion is thus per- 
fcctlj'^ smooth, with no reciprocating 
action. Vibration, shock, and noise 
are practically absent, and the 
car is almost ideal in smoothness of 
running. The power is transmitted 
to the driving wheels by reduction 
gear, though in powerful cars direct 
coupling is possible. When a single 
motor is used, the gear wheel is 
mounted on a difTerential axle, but 
the use of two motors, one to each 
wheel, gives differential action, each 
motor automatically adjusting itself 
to the speed. Speed may be regulated 
by %viriDg the ‘ field ’ magnets in 
sections, or by passing the battery 
current through resistances. The 
* controller ’ is a form of switch- 
board, with the necessary connec- 
tions, The position of the handle is 
altered to various speeds; a reverse 
position changes the direction of the 
current in the armature, thus re- 
versing the cai*. The 8^vitch^ng off 
the current stops the motor, while the 
latter is made to act as a brake fay 
short circuiting it through a resist- 
ance, when it acts as a dynamo. 
Current is supplied from accumulators 
The battery will run the car 
at an ordinary speed for some 30 
to 35 m.; it must then be recharged 
or interchanged for another. This, 
together with the fact that it forms 
about a third the total weight of the 
car, renders electric cars unsuitable 
for any but town work. The cost is 
about Id. per m. per ton. What is 
required is a battery of half the 
weight, bapable of being quickly 
charged. This has not been yet 
found; the Edison or Junger battery, 
nickel-iron, is rather more than half 
weight, is larger, and of less voltage. 
On the whole it is an improvement, 
and has come into considerable use. 

JkloTOB Ctcles. — These machines 
are the result of the application of 
the petrol motor to the cycle, the 
engine being of the simple^st design 
and least weight possible. They are 
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nOTC fitted with magneto ignition, 35'5 m. per hour ; 1902, S. F. Edge, 
free engine, and change-speed gear, Napier, 34 m. per hour ; 1903, M. 
and can bo relied on lor touring Tenatzy (Germany), Mereedeg, 49i 
and ordinary purposes. The ten- m. per hour; 1904 .and 1905, M. 
dency has heen to give it as many Tb6ry, Richard Brasicr. In 1907 a 
advantages of the motor car as race was run from Pekin to Paris, 
possible. The two- and three-speed completely across the Old World : 
gear, and clutch machines are well the route crossed the Gobi Desert, 
established; handle or foot starting is Siberia, Russia, and Germany. Start- 
common, and abolishes the running ing on Juno 10, Prince Borghose 
start with a heavy machine; it is arrived first in Paris on Aug. 10 ; 40 
possible to run slowly or use free h.p. Itala car. In 1908 a ‘ round the 
engine in tratQc, to start on any hill world ’ race was won by a Protos 
and. climb steadily at a low speed, car, followed by a Thomas car ; the 
The valve gear is now mechanically route was New York to San Francisco, 
operated instead of automatic, ship to China, Pekin to Paris, The ■ 
Machines are either belt or chain Grand Pris. superseded the Gordon 
driyen, the former being most Cup Race in France owing to dispute : 
popular, though the side-car has 1906, Szisz (France), Renault, 63 m. 
caused the retention of the chain; a per hour; 1907, Nazarro (Italy), Fiat, 
few machines are shaft driven, bnt 70 m. per hour; 1908, Danghten- 
this method is restricted to tho four- schlnger (Germany), Mercedes, 62 m. 
cylinder machine. Enmnes are per hour ; 1913, Boillot (Jrance), 

chiefly single or twin cylinder, the Peugeot, 72- 2 m. per hour. Amongst 
latter being more used with the side- other important events are the 
car. Tko single cylinder retains its Ardennes Circuit, Targa Florio 
popularity largely on account of (Italy), Kaiserpreis and the Her- 
rehahility and simplicity as well as komer International Trophy (Gcr- 
eeonomy, and the two-stroke engine many), Vanderbilt Cnp (America), 
is being used* successfuliy. The the Alpine Tour (Switzerland). The 
cycle car appears likely to compete motor car has already proved its 
successfully ^vith tho more powerful service in war, and a motor volunteer 
and complicated machines. Motor corps was established in 1903. Jfotor 
cycles are ; Light weight, from 2 to flro engines are increasing ; tho tasi- 
2i h.p., 80 to 140 lb., cost about £38; cab is gradually monopolising tho 
medium, from 3} to 5 h.p., about toums, and is constantly used for 
100 lb., co.st about £50; heavy weight, country journeys: tho motor bus 
from 6 to 8 h.p., 2 and 4 cylinder, competes with the ‘ tubes ’ and 
about 220 lb., cost about £60, bnt suburban railways ; while Bpcclally 
£5 to £15 extra must be added for designed motor cars convertible into 
change-speed gear and free engine sledges \vith suitable driving wheels 
clutch. One may mention here, also, have been tried in antarctic oxplora- 
the small motor attachment some- tion, though with slight success, 
times fitted to tho rear wheel of the Many largo firms and stores in the 
ordinaiy bicycle. large towns have been able to extend 

Modern Autohodimsm. — T heflrst thoirbnsiness well beyond thesuburbs 
exhibition of motor cars was held in i..* ' ‘ • 

England at Tunbridge Weils in 1895, ■ • ■ i 

being organised by Sir David , ■ ; 

Salomons. In 1896, an Act of Porlla- , ■ ■ . 

ment made it possible to introduce ■ . ■ ’ 

the vehicles for all uses on roads, and ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ 

cars came rapidly into use. The ■ ■ “ . 

Automobile Club of Great Britain and ' 'V.i' 

Ireland came into existence in 1897, * 

and held Its first trials In 1899, and events taking place on eouliutui-ui 
has made these an annual event. In roads, the roads of tho British Isles 
addition afflliated clubs have sprung being unsuitable. Tho track is pear- 
up, and carry on a similar activity shaped and 100 ft. wide ; circuit, 
locally. These trials hove bdon of the inner edge. 2 m. 1263 yds.: centre 
greatest use to manufacturers and line, 2 m. 1350 yds. Length of level 
purchasers, and account largely for finishing straight, 991 yds., sharpest 
the rapid rise to efflciency. Tlio curve radius, 1000 ft. Tho course is 
Aviomobilc Club de France, founded J banked from careful scientific designs 
in ISOO.^vithitsheadqnartersinParis, by Colonel H. C. L. Holden, who Is 
is the clilef controlling force in inter- , also rcsponBiblo for the system of 
national events and racing. The : electric timing, which Is automatic. 
Gordon-Bennett Cup Race became an | The maximum height of hank Is 28 It. 
atmual event, won in 1900 by M. :Sin. The track is of concrete. 0 In. 
Charron. Panhard car. 38*5 m. per 'deep. There Is also a test hill, wlthnn 
hour; 1901, M. Glrardot, Panhard, ' average gradient of nearly 1 In 5; 
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maximum, 1 in i. In every respect 
the Brooldands Automobile Racing 
Club has arranged tor convenience ot 
members and the safety ot the public. 
There are pavilion, paddock, refresh- 
ment rooms, garages, la'ivn tennis 
club. The portion enclosed by the 


track has been levelled and now forms 
an aviation ground.eomeforty hangars 
being already erected, one of which 
Is rented by the War Office authori- 
ties, who have accepted Brooklands 
as one ot their official aviation 
grounds. 


Records. — Half-mile (flying start), V. Hdmery, 1909, 14'076 sec.; speed, 
127'877 m. per hour, the highest speed ever attained by an automobile. 
Half-mile (standing start), V. Hdmery, 1909, 25'506 sec.; speed, 70"40B m. 
per hour. 


Kilometre (f.s.) V. HOmery 

( 9 . 8 .) 

Mile (f.s.) 

(s.s.) 


17'76 sec. 
31-32G ,. 

31-055 
41-268 „ 


125-947 m. per hour. 

71-409 „ „ 

115-923 „ 

87-233 „ „ 


The above were performed on Nov. 8; Benz. 4 cyl. car. 


(t.e.) 

(s.s.) 


50 m. (s.s.) 
100 
150 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 


1 hr. (s.s.) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


24 




P. Lambert 
Mens. Goux 
V. HOmery 

C. hi. ’smith 
V. H6mery 

L. Goatalen and 1 
T. H. Richards f 


D. Resta'and I 
R. F. L. Crossman j 


P. Lambert 
V. HOmery 


D. Resta a’nd \ 
R. F. L. Grossman I 
S. F. Edge 


hr. min. sec. 


0 29 2-5 1913, Talbot 4 cyl. 

0 56 29-93 1913, Peugeot. 

1 gg.® 3 1 1912, Loraine-Dietrioh 4 cyl. 
3 30 17-54 -1909, Thames 6 cyl. 

5 48 3 I-I 7 1 ^312, Loraine-Dietrich 4 cyl. 
7 57 59-55 ■) 


9 16 34-02 

10 34 29-88 

11 52 3-2 


J-1911, Sunbeam 6 cyl. 


13 8 25-1 J 


m. yds. 

103 1470 1913, Talbot 4 cyl. 

189 1747) 

284 817 

344 1344 !- 1912, Loraine-Dietrich 4 cyl. 
422 1574 
518 312/ 

910 1738 1912, Sunbeam 4 cyl. 

1581 1310 1707, Talbot 6 cyl. 


The above were all performed at Brooklands. 


In addition: — 

min. 

sec. 

1 m. (f.s.) 

0 

28J 

1 „ (s.s.) 

0 

37's 

2 „ G.S.) 

0 

5Si 

5 „ (s.s.) 

2 

471 

10 „ „ 

6 

15 

15 „ „ 

10 

0 


Marriott at Ormond Beach, 1906. 
Macdonald ■ ,, ,, „ 

Demogeol „ ,, 

Marriott „ „ ,. 

Macdonald „ ,. „ 

Lancia „ „ 


These are not officially recognised by the Int. Fed. of Aut. Clubs. 


Motor ciicle : British records — 

hr. min. sec. m. per hour 

Kilometre (f.s.) C. R. Collier 0 0 24-52 91-23 1911, Matchless Jap 

Mile „ „ 0 0 39-4 91-37 

100 m. A. J. Moorhouse 1 40 59-2 ,, Indian 

350 „ C. B. Franklin 5 36 2-6 1912 

Cycle car . — The highest speed, 59-63 m. per hour, was attained by H. S. F. 
Morgan, Morgan cycle car. . , , 

Grand Prix, 1913, won by Bourbeau (Bedelia), 38*9 m. per hour, but 
MoMinnies (Morgan 3 wheeled) came in first, 39-4 m. per hour'. 
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Motor Lauc. — The Motor Car Act of a tn. ol Granada pror., Spain. 1 m. 
1903 enforced registration of cars, from the Mediterranean. It was the 
licensing of drivers, regulates light- ancient port of Granada. Silk, sugar, 
ing, and penalises those who drive to wine, and fruits are produced ; lead 
the common danger. It imposes a and antimony are mined. Zinc and 
speed limit on roads of 20 m. per hour, copper are also found, and there are 
and gives power to the Local Govern- iron foundries, aioorish ruins remain, 
ment Board on application by local Pop. (com.) 20.000. 
authorities to reduce speed limit, or Mott, John R. (0. 1865), a social 
prohibit motor cars on any roads and missionary worker, horn in New 
they consider desirable. A royal York. In 1SS8 he became student 
*n 1905 recom- secretary of f ’ ' ■ 

■ the 20 m. per mittee of the 
hour speeu unui, for towns and Associations, 

villages where the maximumsuggested chairman of th 

was 12 m. per hour, thus leaving of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
speeds above 20 on country roads He was made general secretary of the 
subject only to police estimation of World's Student (Iliristian Fcdera- 
' common danger’; higher scale of tion in 1895, and in 1898 foreign 
taxation, the revenue to go to up- secretarj- of the International Com- 
keep of roads; emission of smoke or mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
vapour in offensive quantities; ex- Associations. Ho is chairman of the 
cessive vibration and noise to bo Continuation Committee of the 
punisliable. The Finance Act, 1910, World Missionary Conference of 
raises the hoence duties, according to ‘ "’ i Beta Kappa, 

power, from the previous 2 guineas on ! !dinbiwgh .and 

less than 2 tons, to prices ranging : . ■ of numerous 

from 2 to 40 guineas; and imposed a books and articles on missions, etc. 
tax of 3d. per gallon on petrol. Motor Molte, AnloineHoudart do la (1072- 
cycles are taxed, at £1 tiniformly. 1731), a French poet, born In Paris; 
Medical men pay half duties, and made an academician in 1710. Among 
lid. per gallon petrol. Exemption his works were Inez de Castro, a 
from ta.xes Is allowed on cars speoi- successful play; a translation of the 
ally made and solely used for the Iliad (1714), and Fables (1719). 
conveyance of goods. Mottoux, Peter Anthony (Piorro 

Motor signs. — For 10 m. per hour Antoine) (16G0-1TIS), a French 
or lower limit, a round wluto ring, littaratenr, settled in London as a 
speed in figures underneath. Pro- French Huguenot merchant on the 
hlbition, red solid disc. Caution, revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
dangerous corners, cross roads, steep (1685). Ho wrote dramas, including 
gradients, hollow red equilateral tri- The Amorous Miser and Novellv. W. 
angle. All other notices to he on translated Von Quixote into English, 
diamond-shaped boards. and Rabelais’ worlis with Urquhort 

See W. Fletcher, Ili.slorv and Ve- and Ozell. Sec Cibber, Lives of the 
velopmcnt of Steam Locomotion on Poets; Baker, Biog. Dram. 

Common Bonds, 1891 ; L. Lockert, Motto, in heraldry, the word or 
Petroleum Motor Cars, 1898 : W, W. scntenco wliich frequently accom- 
'Beaumont, Motor Veldcles and Motors, panics a crest, badge, or coat-of- 
1900-5; G. D. Hiscox, Horseless arms, called also in Scotland the 
Vehicles, 1900; Sir H. Tiiompson, The ' ditton.’ In France and Scotland it 
Motor Car; R. .Tenkins. Motor Cars was frequently placed in a scroll 
c — nf ■■ - ■ m T.jpfjiand 

i . Latin 

' ■ ■ • iges in 

' found. 


' ■ prov.. 

■ '. ■■ I. Pop, 

(com.) 9000. 

MotuI, a vil. of Yuentnu state, 
Mexico, 30 111 . E.N.E. of JKridn. Pop. 
(com.) 18,000. 

Mould, a general umoientiflo iiamo 
lor a variety of tbrend-liko fungi, 
which in the presence of damp attack 

of animal and i-cgctal)le 

The Car, 1913; The AuU . ■ Pcnicillium glavcum ana 

of the A. C. of Great . ho blue, green, or brown 

Ireland; The Motor Teat nges and other fruit. c.an 

Motor Manual ; Motor Cgcte Manual; {only gam a hold when tbo skin or 
Cvclc Car Manual. rind of the fruit has been slightly 

Motril (ancient Firmium JiiZiiim), I damaged. 


£ 

Law; Badminton Library, Motors and 
Jifntcr Driving, 1904; _W, Fletcher, 


tenance of Motor Cars; H. W. tStarsou, 

tnfi, T 
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Mouldings, in architecture, any 
assemblage of narrow surfaces pro- 
jecting from the face of a wall or 
other surface and advancing one be- 

, . j , - . I . , 

tal or 
•ation, 
plane 

or curved, and if the latter, concave 
or convex, or else compounded of 
both forms ; and again are either 
piano or cur V ■' 
by different n 
profiles, their 

Thus the fillet, iesnia, hand, are all 
plane or flat mouldings. The corona 
is also a mere plane band, except that 
it is occasionally enriched in Roman 
architecture. Lesser convex M. are 
termed heads, hut the longer of the 
same kind in the bases of columns are 
termed tori or torusscs. The cyma 
recta, or c?/7nafium, is a compound M., 
concave above and convex below : 
while the cyma reversa is convex 
. above and concave below. The 
caveito is a mere hollow or sweep in- 
tervening between and serving to 
connect two M., one of which projects 
beyond the other. The ovolo is a 
'* ' lUed be- 

nto OfO, 
of eggs. 

M. may 

be carved or enriched, except the 
cavetto and fillet ; the pattern being 
accommodated to the surface of the 
M. The ama recta, or talon, as it is 
sometimes called, is cut ^ith a pecu- 
liar kind of tongued or arrow-headed 
ornament. In regard to Grecian M., 
it remains to be observed that many 
of those wliich are uncarved were 
painted vith some ornamental pat- 
tern, and not ^infrequently in the 
most brilliant colours. 

Moule, Le, a tn. in the French 
colony of Guadeloupe, W. Indies, with 
a port on the N.E. coast of Grande- 
Terra. Sugar, coffee, rum, and log- 
wood are exported. Pop. (com.) 
11 , 000 . 

Moulins (ar 
AUier dept., 
which has an 
at this point. 

castle of the Bourbon dukes, and a 
cathedral (founded 15th century, 
completed 19th century). forms 
a suffragan bishopric of Sens. 
Manufs. include textiles, hats, 
^bmets, and machinery. Pop. (com.) 

Moulting, a general term for the 
habit m a large variety of animal 
types of shedding, periodically, the 
outer covering — feathers, hair, skin, 
cuticle, etc. In common usage it 
refers to the annual renewal of 
birds feathere, wliich usually follows 
the completion of parental duties. 


Moulton, Mrs. (nie Ellen Louise 
Chandler) (1835-1908). an American 
novelist and poet, married to W, 
Moulton, a Boston publisher (1855). 
She was for long Boston correspond- 
ent on literary topics for the New 
York Tribune. Her wor^ include : 
2'his, That, and the Other, 1854; Juno 
Clifford, 1855; Bed-time Stones, 1873; 
Firelight Stories, 1883; Some Women's 
Hearts. 1874; Sn'cllov'-Flights . . 
1878; In the Garden of Dreams, 1890. 
She edited P. B. Marston’s Garden 
Secrets with biography (1887) and 
Collected Poems (1892). See \\lutiug‘s 
Life, 1910. 

Moulton of Bank, John Fletcher 
Moulton, Lord {h. 1844), born at 
Madeley, Salop. He graduated as 
senior wrangler and Smith’s prize- 
man in 1868 at Cambridge. (Called 
to the bar in 1874, he established the 
leading practice in patent law, on 
which he was recognised as a supreme 
authority. He took silk in 1885. He 
sat as a Liberal member of parlia- 
ment for Cillapham, 1885 - 86 ; S. 
Haclcney. 1894-95; Launceston, 1894- 
1906. when ho became a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. In 1912 he be- 
came one of the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary or Law Lords and received 
a life peerage. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1874), an 
English poet, born in London. He 
entered the Church and was rector at 
Rugby from 1825 to his death, during 
the time Thomas Arnold was head- 
master. In 1864 he became canon of 
Worcester. His collected works were 
published, in 2 vols., in 1876. His 
best poems were: My Brother's Grave 
(1820) and Godiva (1820), and he also 
wrote; The Dream of I/ife, 1843; The 
Black Fence, 1850; St. Mary, 1850; 
Altars, Hearths, and Graves, 1854. 

Mound Birds, or Mound Builders 
{Megapodes), a remarkable family of 
galhnaceous birds, which are so called 
on account of their habit of throiving 
up large mounds of vegetable matter 
in which they deposit their eggs, and 
aftor covering them up leave them to 
be incubated by the heat produced by 
fermentation. In some cases the 
mounds are co-operative. The 
species number only about twenty, 
and are characterised by very large 
feet, short tail, and crested head. A 
familiar example is the brush turkey 

Mound Builders, the prehistoric in- 
habitants of N. America, who lived 
mainly in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and Ohio. There are various opim’ons 
about their identity, but the gener- 
ally accepted view now is that the 
Indians are their descendants, and 
that they belong to the Stone Age. 
Thev appear to have surpassed the 
Indians (when first met by the 
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tree of the order Rosaceie, with pin- 
nate leaves and large corymbose 
cymes of small cream flowers, which 
are followed by small fleshy scarlet 
berries with yellow flesh, which have 
a hitter acid flavour, and are much 
eaten by birds. They have been dried 
and ground into a kind of flour. The 
tree attains a height of from 10 to 
30 ft. Its toiigl; wood has numerous 
uses. 

Mountaineering. The awe and in- 
spiration associated with mountains 
is well illustrated in the O.T. and in 
the Greek classics; it amounted to 
fear and avoidance. Wo hear of 
Trajan viewing the sun-rise Irom 
jEtna, we have the ruins of temples 
and ehurohes on hiUs, Poter Ilf. of 
Aragon climbed Canigou in the 
Pyrenees, Petrarch found moral in- 
spiration on Jit. Ventoux near Avig- 
non, Bonifacio do’ Rotarl climbed the 
Roccia Melono (11,000 ft.) in 1358 on 
pious mission, Leonardo da Vinci 
.yde scientifle observations on O' 


whites) in civilisation, and made 
very beautiful objects of stone, shell, 
bone, and beaten metals. But the 
most wonderful works of their hands 
were the earth mounds from which 
they receive their name. These va^ 
in shape, being round, conical, or in 
the shape Jof animals, and are 
scattered a!/ over the country be- 
tween the Alleghany and Rocky 
Sits., but chiellv in Ohio, Illinois, 

Indiana, and SRssouri. The most 
famous mound in Ohio is the Great 
Serpent in Adams gg., near Bush 
Creek. This, a Gigantic serpent 
made in earth, Tneasuj.pg 1343 ft. in 
length and is 5 ft. hign. Wisconsin, 
too, contains some mou^^jg 
shape of ammals, some of 
of size. ThesQt 

known as efflgy mounds, werfc 
bably objects of worship aa guarat 
of the villages. In Tennessee oth ‘ 
lands of mound found contain on. 
or more graves, varying in size, made 
of slabs of stone set on edge. 

Mound Dwellings, underground or 
semi-underground dwellings, which 
were at one time very widespread. 

The earliest JI. B. was discovered 
about 1724, near Lucan, co. Dublin, 

Ireland, and in Scotland there are 
many varieties, numerous instances 
being found on the coasts of 
’all the Orkney Is. On the ' 

shores of N.E. Siberia, the ^ here also we 

borean race of the Onkiion dw elt in | narOtPro V?'’ y, the use of the rope and 
earth huts, half sunk or, 

in «ic form of small • p>, lowed suit in the next 

with a thick layer of , ^ lOck and tVindlinm in 

these were those m ; ithencnninf cl have sot a fashion In 

natives of Kamchatka and the Aleu-ltheasccntoigi . . 

- - • ■ ’ ''and from 


r-ggVfleld at Val Sesia, hut the first 
‘ded ascent of a mountain, in the 
riiiohenise, sDOw Capped, was acoom- 
elimhed*” 1^39 by a monk, who 
(he ifith'Jt- Titlis, Unterwnlden. In 
To«in« Sin otury Conrnd Gesuer and 
jqsias^! 5 in,„„ 2 iirioh engaged in 

and I heir writings 
the triie.entlinsins- 


tian Is., and the winter dwellings of 
the Greenland Eskimos were praqti- 
caUy identical. M. D. were usually 
circular or oblong in shape, and had 
the appearance of a large rounded 
hillock, and were entered by a low, 
narrow pa.ssagc. 

Moundsville, co. seat of jrarshtd 
CO., W. Virginia, U.S.A., on the Ohio 
at the mouth of Grave Creek, 12 m. 
S.W. of Wheeling. Maiiufs. include 
glass, bricks, enamel ware, wliips, 
and cigars. Pop. (1910) S91S. 

Mountain, a tn. of Dunitos co., 
Ontario, Canada, 30 m. S.S.E. of 
Ottawa. Poi). about 3000. 

Mountain, The (Fr. La Monlagnc), 
tho name given to tlio extreme Revo- 
lutionary party, led by Danton and 
Robespierre, in tho legislatures of the 
first French Revolution. 

Mountain Ash, a tn. of Glaraocpm- 
shirc. Wales, 4 m. S.E. of Abordaro. 
It is included in tho pari. bor. of 
Mcrthiw-'Tydvil. There are iron 
foundries, water and gM 
collieries near. Pop. 

Mountain Ash, or Rowan (/ 
niiCTiporia), a liaiuisomo flowering 


date the 
Biiet wa! 

Dc Luc, . ■ 

B^an^/s'sii^ut•^^.;“i779.‘“^Mont 
bv n'nartv of n bavo been ascended 
true conooest r'l’re.s hi 1775, but il.s 
dMP (S n?“SsiPPe“ra to have been 
reward offered- Stimulated by the 
re the su^of H'o discovery of a 
Dr J Pr*t™dt. Jacques Bnlmat 
Aiie ^“tfd roacliod thosum- 
Wlf a?comn'' 1^8®- Do Sassuro him- 
and’ n Bcrvat”i®d by soventeon guides 
foiSnwing vG made tho ascent in tho 
fm - wTOk9®“^- Co'- Beaufoy, a 
man to clfoto''’ ' >»o EUGllsh- 

K loo‘U,^iont Blanc. AbouttliLs 
Iimrcd th Plocldus a Spcscha cx- 
\lhlno of the soiirco of the 

vear ISOf made some n.sconts. The 
Glorkiicr^o"’ "‘O conquc.st of Gros.s- 
^oh.ai^y.o ,Pf'?; including Ror- 
ollmbed ' P*'0 Orllor-Spltzo was 
Mrty fn iX, Joseph Wohler with a 
ISOS, T^'®i’ ,'}nn bv Dr. Goblmrd in 
ouest: .On followed a period of con- 
horn, Ifioitfr?”’,,'®"- Einstemnr- 
>1-: the 55ermatt lireltiioni. 
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1813 ; many other peaks were os- 
ceoded, including the Galenstock 
and AVetterhom. The activity ex- 
tended from Mont Blanc through the 
Alps of Bern and Uri to the Tyrol, 
where Thurwieser and Rnthner were 
at work. J. T). Forbes (whoso book. 
Travels through the Alps of Savon, 
appeared in 1843), Sir John Herschel, 
Lord Minto, and John Ball (the first 
president of the Alpine Club), were 
among the EngUshmcn who were 
attracted by the Alps. But Mr. Wills 
(now Justice), who in 1864 climbed 
tho Wetterhom, may be said to have ' 
^t the fashion in M. as a sport, Mt. ' 
Rosa was climbed in 1856, after many i 
unsuccessful attempts of previous 
years. The English Alpine Club was 
inaugurated in 1857, and published 
two years later, under the editorship 
of INIr. Boll, PeaJes, Passes, and 
Oluciers, a second series following 
later. These publications gave ac- 
counts of the climbing and explora- 
tion of members of the club, and led 
to the first number of the Alpine 
•/^mnZin 1863. Ajnong the members 
who have published books are Mr. 
Hmchcliff, Air. Whymper* Prof, Tyn- 
oall, Sir Leslie Stephen, and Mr. 
Justice Wills, The French Alpine 
Club was formed in 1874, and was 
ipUowed by others. At the present 
time the membership of the clubs 
fuay be estimated as follows: Eng 
^00 ; French, 5600 ; Italian. 
6500; Swiss, 9700; German and 
Austrian Alpina Qub, 78,500. The 
famous disaster of the Matterhorn 
occurred in 1866 ; Mr, Whymper was 
one of the party. The Alps were the 
home of AI„ and all the great guides 
have been natives of that region. 
Among -them many have become 
JusUy famous; Auguste Balmat, the 
orothers Jean Baptiste Croz, Michael 
Crpz (lost on the Matterhorn), Fran- 
Ouis D 6 vouBsoud, Melchior Bannhol- 
zer, Melchior Anderegg, Peter Bau- 
mann, Christian Aimer, and Ulrich 
f^hener. Tho -^ps have not claimed 
attention of climbers. Mr. 
Bouglas Freshfield visited the Cau- 
casus in 1868, and most of the great 
had been climbed by 1888. In 
St' .America, the Rev. W. S. Green 
^ted the Selkirks in 1888; S. 

1 Mr. Whymper the Andes in 

when he ascended Chim- 
Dorazo and explored the mountains 
Of Equador. In 1883 Br. Gussfeldt 
Maipo and attempted Aoon- 
^gua in the Cordilleras between 
hnd Argentina. Tho summit of 
A^^^^^gua was reached by the Fitz- 
e^edition in 1897. Sir W. 
Conway climbed Illimani in 
^5®. Bolivian Andes in 1898, andi 
out explorations in Tierra del I 
fJ uego. New Zealand. — The Rev. I 


W. S. Green worked in the Alps in 
1882, and the New Zealand’ Alpine 
Club was formed, the members of 
which have carried on tho work. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was there in 1895. Africa. 
— Kilima Njaro, by Br. Hans Aleyer 
and Herr Purtscheller, 1889; Kenia, 
Air. Alackinder, 1899; Ruwenzori, 
Morris, 1900. Asia. — Sir W. Alartin 
Conway explored in 1892 the Kara- 
korum Aits., and ascended a peak of 
23,000 ft. In 1895 Air. A. F. Alum- 
mery lost his life in attempting 
Nanga Partat. Air. Freshfield headed 
an expedition to the sno^vy regions of 
Sikkim in 1899. A great deal of ex- 
ploration has been carried out by 
Gurkha Sepoys trained by Alajor the 
Hon. C. G. Bruce. Arctic and Ant- 
arctic. — Exploration in these regions 
partakes largely of one branch of AI. 
The crossing of Greenland by Nansen 
and others, and the work of Peary in 
the same region, may be mentioned. 
In 1896 and 1897 Sir W. Alartin (Jon- 
way explored the mountains of Spitz- 
bergen. Alt. Erebus, in Antarctica, 
was climbed by Br. Mawson’s party 
during Shnckleton’s expedition td- 
wards the South Pole. Climbing in 
the mountains is very varied, but 
glacier work and rock climbing are 
the fascinating branches. It is gener- 
ally a very expensive matter nowa- 
days. Guides are organised (those of 
Chamonnix in 1821 or 1823) ; in 
many parts of the Alps it is not per- 
mitted without guides. Rock climb- 
ing has become a famous sport in the 
mountains of the British Isles, and 

g articularly in N. Wales and Cum- 
erland, and on tho Black Coolin in 
Skye. )Sec Conway, Climbing in (he 
Himalayas, 1847 ; Gottlieb Studer. 
U^er Eis und Schnee, 1896-99; 
Whymper, Scrambles among the Alps 
in the Years x 86 o to 1869 , and Great 
Andes of the Equator, 1892; Fresh- 
field, Italian Alps, 1875, and Ex- 
ploration of the Caucasus, 1902; 
^oUdge, Siviss Travel and Swiss 
Guide Books: Spender and Smith, 
Through the High Pyrenees; C. E. 
Alathew, The Annals of Mont Blanc, 
1898; Gilbert and Churchill, The 
Dolomite Mountains, 1864 ; Fitz- 
gerald, New Zealand Alps; B. 

1907; ^ ■ 

1890-li ■ ■ . 

Cunnin 
the Alp ■ 

Mounii . ' 

xng in 

Climbii 
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Mountain Limestone, the compact 
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bluish limestone of the Lower Car- 
boniferous series which occurs in the 
mountain area of tho Pennines. It is 
from 2000 to 4000 ft. thick, and is 
crowded with corals and encrinites. 

Moim tains. The M. of the world 
occur chiefly in great systems forming 
chains or ranges of more or less 
parallel series, widening, narrowing, 
and forming nodes and radiations. 
There is sufiiciont appearance of 
scheme in these systems to lure geo- 
graphers to formulate theories ac- 
counting lor their arrangement. They 
border the edges of continents and 
appear to rise from deep ocean; the 
ranges are often continued out to sea 
and through the ocean as a series of 
Islands suggesting subsidence of part 
of tho system, e.g. the Aluvian Is., the 
E. Indies, and Paclfio Is. to Now 
Zealand, which are again continued 
in tho recently discovered ranges 
across Antarctica to connect with the 
Andes of S. America. The depths of 
the Pacific Ocean are thus bordered 
by a complete encircling M. system. 
Again, the Eurasian system from the 
Pyrenees across to the Pamirs follow 
tho Mediterranean, Black Sea, and 
Persian Gull coast lines. Such a 
scheme may be followed out in detail 
amongst all the M. of the world, and 
it is impossible to exclude from any 
theory tho conformation of the crust 
below tho waters. Tho evldeuco of 
geological structure of the M. goes far 
to explain the scheme, and it is con- 
sidered that the great M. systems are 
duo to tho shrinkage of the earth’s 
surface consequent on cooling, a sub- 
sidence being accompanied by an ele- 
vation, parallel and more or less com- 
mensurate. Such a theory has led to 
somewhat of a mathematical in- 
vestigation. A cooling body would 
slrrink to smallest volume, and the 
smallest volume for a given surface is 
found in the tetrahedron (g.r.); the 
earth in cooling would, in fact, tend 
to tho tetrahedral form, though other 
considerations such as its rotation 
would act against this. It is neverthe- 
less true that if a volume of water, 
suflloient to cover flve-sevent hs of the 
surface, could be held by gravity in 
a tetrahedron, the arrangement would 
bo quite similar to that on the earth, 
tho edges forming M. systems and 
continents, tho faces t he ocean. This 
theory was promulgated by Lothian 
Green. It would seem, however, to 
imply, though not necessarily, two 
consequences: tho permanence of tho 
great SL ridges and that of the deep 
oceans. It cannot bo said that either 
Ls established; there is a good deal of 
evidence for the former but consider- 
able evidence against the latter. Tho 
present great M. systems were up- 
lifted in Tertiary times, at any rate to 


their present altitude, but this may 
have been only an additional thrust. 
On the other hand, the M. of Seundi- 
navia, W. Scotland, and Ireland, and 
also tho Appalachian system, are 
much older and were probably once 
much higher. As regards the forma- , 
tion of M., it is possible to classify in 
part. The surface of the earth is sub- 
ject everywhere to denudation (q.r.), 
and tho elevated regions specially so. 



FIG. 1 


Yet there are M. which owe their 
existence to the denudation alone of 
elevated folds in the earth’s crust. 
Such Folded M. are illustrated in 
Fig. 1. Tho diagram also shows 
elearly the relation of Foot-hills to 
their axial range. Fig. 2 shows a more 
complicated system, well showing tho 
enormous contortionary force, the 



steep angles of M. strata, which often 
give rise to fantastic scenery and tho 
impression of catastropliio forces. A 
special typo of denudation JI. is often 
classedas /ielict or JtcsidiialM. (Fig. S). 
In this case denudation has been pro- 
longed, and it is quite common to find 
tho syuclines forming the ridges. 



FIG. 3 


There are, however, many types of, 
relict M. M. are often the re.sult ot 
faulting and consequent slipping of 
strata; they may bo clas.sod as JJloch 
M. Figs. 1 and 5 Illustrate their 
formation, 'rjio former shows a rift 
valley edged by mountainous sides, 
which may wenther into ponlB, etc.; 
the latter, a raised block duo to bi- 
lateral subsidence. When dls.seoted 
by wenther and streams an Irregular 
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M. mass resxilts; U the bloolc is tilted, 
a range of M. results. An intrusion of 
volcanic rock may have the effect of 
elevating the strata into a dome«like 
shape, which gives rise on denudation 
to a ^oup of M.; to these the name 
Dom^ M. has been applied. In all 
cases separate M. owe their form to 
denudation. The central ‘ core * when 
highly inclined gives rise to the peaks, 
aiguilles, and horns. The Rockies, 
Andes, Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, 
and the other portions of the great 
connected systems of the world are. 
young folded M.; the Scandinavian 
M., Scottish M., Urals, Attstralian M., 
are examples of old, residual, or relict 
folded Ikl. ; the Vosges and Black 
Forest M., the M. enclosing Bohemia, 
and many of those in Central Africa, 
are block M. H. have largely served 
to isolate or separate communities 
and thus determined nationality and 




race. The Latin and Teutonic races 
have been thus largely separated. 

while Suntzerlauc* * " 

Abyssinia owe 

mainly to the nt 

tries ; the Andes • ■ 

marked example 

Great range of climate is shown In 
elevated ranges, which gives a charac- 
teristic zonal distribution of vegeta- 
tion arranged according to elevation, 
and, as in Uganda, Brazil, Peru, and 
Mexico, renders possible an energetic 
and progressive population in lati- 
tudes where lowlands are enervating. 
On the other hand, in Tibet, the 
climate forbids progress. In Norway 
and ancient Phoenicia, Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal M. have largely en- 
forced maritime enterprise. They, 
further, are a great factor in local 
climate, as in the Mediterranean, the 
Ganges valley, and New Zealand. 
Egj'pt is a remarkable case of estab- 
lished civilisation dependent on M., 
for the Nile is fed so well from Abys- 


sinian and Central African groups 
that it can traverse the desert; the 
Indus is a similar river. The F6hn, 
Chinook, and North-Westers of New 
2Iealand ig.v.) are examples of bene- 
ficial winds due in part to M. The 
form of dissection of M. masses is 
often of great importance, particu- 
larly in the matter of transverse val- 
leys, cols, saddles, and necks. Many 
instances occur in the Alps of Swit- 
zerland. In England the gaps in be- 
tween M., e.g, the Cheshire plain; 
saddles such as Shap Fell and the 
transverse valley of the Aire, have had 
great influence on communication, 
both military and commercial (see 
RrvERs and VaIjLETs). The great 
M. systems are further the regions 
of most frequent earthquakes {see 
Earthquakks). They are, further, 
often associated with the distribution 
of volcanoes. These are M., but except 
iu height in no way to be classed with 
them, being merely acoumulations of 
material thrown out from vents along 
the lines of faulting. Where fold M. 
are young, and elevation, subsidence, 
and faulting ore not quiescent or com- 
plete, earthquakes are likely to be 
experienced, and if in regions near 
deep water, e.g. Mediterranean and 
Pacific, the intrusion of the water 
along faults and cracks gives rise to 
volcanic activity (see Volcanoes). 
As it is largely in mountainous regions 
where the lower strata are exposed or 
near the surface, they become the 
centres of the mining of valuable, 
bccai^e somewhat rare, metals, e.g, 
the Rockies and Andes, the Australian 
and New Zealand Alps. See E. Suess, 
The Face of the Earth (trans. Oxford), 
1904, 1906; A. Penck, Morjfhologie 
dcs Erdo5er/?dc7ie, 1894; G. de la Noe 
and E. de Margerie, ics Forvies du 
Terrain, 1888; W. M!. Davis, Physical 
^ Geilde, Earth 

. E. Mair, Sciejitific 
1900; Lord Ave- 
Switzerland, 1896; 
• enery of Scotland; 

W, L. Green, Vestiges of the Molten 
Globe (vol. i.), 1876, (vol. ii.) 1887; 
Dr, T. Arldt, Die Eniwicklunq der 
Kont. mid ihr. Lehewelt, 1907: Mallard 
Reade, Origin of Mountain Eanges, 
1886; O. Fisher, Physics of the 
Earth*s Crust, 1889; J. W. Gregory, 
Thc'^-Making of the Earth. See also 
Rivers, Valleys, Glaciers, etc., 
and Geology and its bibliography. 

Mountain Wine, a sweet, luscious 
variety of the white Spanish ivine of 
Malaga, made from white grapes 
picked when quite ripe. 

Mount Barker: 1. A tn. of Hind- 
mai^h CO., S. Australia, 18 m. S.E. of 
Adelaide, at the foot of Mt. Barker. 
Much fruit is grown, and there are 
tanneries. Pop. 2000. 2. A postal 
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centre of Plantaerenot co., W. Aus- Bank of Sfontrcal. In partnership 
tralJa, 30 m. from Albany. Pop. 1500. with his cousin, Donald Smith (later 
Mount Carmel: 1. The cap. of Lord Strathconal, he purchased the 
Wabash co., Illinois, U.S.A., on the St. Paul and Pacific Railway, and 
Wabash R., 24 m. S.S.W. of Vin- they then started the construction of 
cennes. There are mills, railroad- the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
shops, and manufs. of bricks, furni- was completed in 1885. The following 
ture, and paper. Pop. (1910) 6935. year he was made a baronet, and 
2. A bor. of Northumberland co., raised to the peerage in 1891, taking 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 6 m. from Iiis title from a peak in the Rooky 
Shamokin. Coal is mined, and min- Mts. named after him wliile the rail- 
ing maohinery and miners’ supplies way was in course of eonstruetion. 
aremanufaotured. Pop.(1910)17,532. He left Canada in 1888, and has since 
Mount Clemens, a health resort, lived in England and Scotland. A 
cap. of Macomb CO., Michigan, U.S. A., great philanthropist, ho has given 
on Clinton R., 20 m. N.N.E. of generously to all kinds of charities. 
Detroit. There are noted mineral Mount Vernon: 1. A city of West- 
springs. Beet-sugar, lumber, wagons, Chester co.. New York, U.S. A., on the 
-sleighs, and cigars are manufactured. Bronx R., 18 m. N.N.E. of Now York. 
Pop. (1910) 7710. Pop. (1910) 30,919. 2. The cap. of 

Mount Desert, an Island of Han- Jelfcrson co., Illinois, U.S.A., 74 m. 
cook co., Maine, U.S.A., in the E.S.E. of St. Louis (Jlissouri). There 
Atlantic, W. of Frenchman’s Bay. is coal-mining and trade in lumber. 
The surface is mountainous; highest Pop. (1910) 8007. 3. A tn. of Fairfax 
peak. Green Mt. (1762 ft.). There are co., Virginia, U.S. A., on the Potomac 
numerous lakes and mountain tarns. R., 15 m. S. of Washington. Washing- 
Bar Harbour is a favomite summer ton’s man.sion was purchased for the 
resort. Fishing and shipbuilding are nation in 1859. Pop. (1910) 1500. 
carried on. Pop. (1910) 8000. 4. The cap. of Knox co., Ohio, U.S.A., 

Mount Egorton, a vil. of Grant co., on the Vernon R. and Owl Creek, 
Victoria, Australia, 50 m. W.N.W. of 40 m. N.E. of Columbus. It has 
Melbourne, in a gold-mining district, engine works, foundries, mills, and a 
Pop. 2500. steel plant. Pop. (1910) 9087. 6. The 

Mount Forest, a tn. of Wellington cap. of Posey co., Indiana, U.S.A., on 
00 ., Ontario, Canada, 70 m. W. by N. the Ohio, 13 m. from the S.W. comer 
of 'Toronto, on the Saugoen R. There of the state. There arc flour mills, 
are grist, flour, and woollen mills, lumber and engineering works, and 
and briok-flelds. Pop. 2300. cooperages. Pop. (1910) 5563. 

Mount Gambior, a tn. of Gray co., Moume Mountains, a range in the 
S. Australia, 228 m. S.E. of Adelaide. S. of Down co., Ulster, Ireland, ex- 
it is the centre of a very rich grain- tending 11m. from S.W. to N.E. 
growing district. Pop. 8000. between Newcastle on the Irish Sea 

Mount Lofty, a settlement and hill and Carlingford Bay. Sliovo Donard 
(2334 ft.) of Adelaide co., S, Aus- is the highest peak (c. 2796 ft.), 
tralia, 11 m. S.E. of Adelaide. It is a Mouscron, or Moeskroon, a com. 
favourite resort. Pop. 5000. and tn. of W. Flanders prov., Bol- 

Moimtmelliok, a market tn. of gium, 7 m. S.S.W. of Courtral. 
Queen’s co., Ireland, 6 m. N.W. of Manufs. include woollens, cottons, 
Maryborough. There are woollen tobacco, chicory, chocolate, and oil. 
manufactures, potteries, iron and It is a customs station. Pop. (com.) 
brass works, and extonsivo maltings. 21,000. 

Pop. 2400. Mouse, a name given to a great 

Mount Morgan, a gold-mining nnmbor of small rodents of various 
municipality of Ragland co.. Queens- genera, but particularly of the genus 
land, Australia. 22 m. S.S.W. . ' ‘ , . ■ - - 

Rockhampton. Pop. 6000. 

Mount Pleasant, a bor. of Westr 

land CO., Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 3f ' ■ ■ . 

S.E. of Pittsburg, in a rich agri ■ ■ . 

tural district. CJoal la mined,*’ 

manufs. include lumber, flour, gl 

and iron goods. There are coke ■ ' ■ 

brewing industries. Pop. (1910) 5812. Tlio fur varies greatly In tint and 
Mountstophen, George Stephen, markings when the animals arc bred 
Baron (6. 1829), a Canadian financier. In captivity. The whistling blrd-llko 
bom at Dulltomi, BanfTshiro, Scot- song of certain mice at dusk l.s an 
land. He emigrated to (ianada in established fact. The harvest M. is 
1 850, and went into business in Mon- unique among British maramal.s in 
treal, where his abilities soon secured having a prehensile tail. Its spherlral 
him an excellent position and ho be- breeding nest, built on oorn-stalM 
came director and president of the used as scaffolding, is an exquisite 
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structure. The lone-tailed field M. is 
a handsome, bold creature, and does 
much damage to farm and garden 
crops, hunting for food at night. 

Mouse River, a Canadian river (500 
m. long), rising in Saskatchewan, 
flowing S. into N. Dakota, then E., 
turning sharply N., recrossing the 
frontier, and finally joining the Assini- 
boin near Brandon. 

Mousquetaires, a French word 
meaning soldiers armed u-ith a 
musket. Such soldiers were at first 
tacluded in companfes ot plkemen in 
the proportion of one to three, whilst 
the muskets used were so heavy that 
valets were employed to carry them, 
until abolished by Charles IX. From 
1600-22 M. were called carabineers, 
but resumed their old name under 
Lo^s XIII. After the king’s M. 
had been suppressed, from lCtG-57, 
Mazarin presented his personal guard 
to Louis XIV. in 1660, and there were 
thus from 1661 two separate forces 
mown as ‘ white ’ and ‘ black ’ M. 
Under Louis XIV. the.se companies 
formed in large measure a school 
for youthful nobles. M. were sup- 
prised in 1775, reorganised in 1789, 
disbanded In 1792, reappeared in 
1814, and Anally abolished In 1815. 

Moussorgski, Modest (1835-81), a 
Kussian composer. He left several 
pnoral and some instrumental works, 
in addition to three operas, of widoh 
Godounoff (1874) is the chief, 
out his fame centres for the most 
part on his association with Cui, 
Borodin, BalakirefE, and Rimski- 
Korsakoff in the nationalist move- 
ment. 

Mouth, the entrance to any cavity 
or tanal; in particular, the entrance 
to the aUmentary canal between the 
^s, including the cavity in wliich 
mastication takes place. The lips are 
loida of ^ flesh composed of skin, 
ajeojar tissue, or superficial fascia, 
we orbicularis ovis muscle, sub- 
mucous tissue, and mucous mem- 
prane. The cheeks are similar in struc- 
actuated 

buccinator muscle, which 
cheek and retracte the 
diSf opening of tho 

parotid gland is 

second upper molar 
salivary ducts are 
surface. The 
mucous mem- 
fibrous tissue 
^^^® periosteum of 
thi are fixed in 

jaw-bone, and the 
m> the gum rises 

3 ? The roof of the 

hard and soft! 
of palate consists 

mucous membrane and fibrous 


tissue conneoting with the superior 
maxillary and palatal hones; the 
soft palate is composed of an aggrega- 
tion of muscles. Diseases of the M. 
include caries and other affections 
of the teeth; stomatitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the M., characterised by 
swelling, salivation, pain, and ulcera- 
tion; salivary calculus, or stony con- 
cretions in the salivary dnnts; and 
mumps, a highly infectious disease 
of the parotid gland, characterised 
by swelling and diffloulty in swallow- 
ing. 

Mouvaux, or Mouveaux, a com. 
of Nord dept.. Franco, 7 m. N.E. of 
Lille. Pop. 7500. 

Moville, a seaport and watering- 

E lace of Donegal co., Ireland, on 
ongh Foyle, 18 m. N.E. of London- 
derry. It is a port of call for Trans- 
atlantic (American) steamers. Pop. 
1200. 

Moving Plant, or Telegraph Plant 
(Desmodxum gyrans), an Indian 
plant (order Leguminosse) with 
pinnate leaves, the leaflets having a 
rapid up and down or rotatory move- 
ment especially in sunslune. It bears 
violet flowers, and is sometimes 
grotvn in the stoveliouse. 

Mowing Machines are of two main 
kinds, viz. those used for cutting 


the object is to save the hay or fodder 
crop. The former, commonly called 
lawn mowers, vary in size from those 
for small lawns that can be pushed 
by a child to large machines driven 
by a motor. Cutting is performed by 
steel blades arranged spirally on a 
cylinder which revolves near the 
gi'ound. The figrioultural implement 
has a long entting-bar in which a 
series of knives work scissors-fashion 
from gearing attached to the carriage 
wheels. 

Moyobamba, cap. of Loreto dept., 
Peru, S. America, 140 m. from Jaen, 
on a trih. of the Hnallaga. Panama 
hats are manufactured. Pop. 10,000. 

Mozambique : 1. A diet, of Portu- 
guese E. Africa, bounded on the E. 
by the Indian Ocean. Area 100,000 
sq. m. The principal rivers are the 
Rovuma. Zambezi, Pungwe, Sabi, 
and Limpopo. The vegetation is 
tropical, the cliief products being 
sugar, cocoanuts, rubber, indigo, and 
tobacco. There are valuable coal de- 
posits in the Tete region, and gold is 
found on the Upper Zambezi. Pop. 
362,734. 2. Chief tn. of the above, 

situated on a coral island. It has 
considerable shipping trade. Pop. 
(1910) 4800. 3. A channel between 

tho E. coastof Africa and Jladagasoar. 
Length (about) 1000 m., breadth from 
260 to 600 m. At tho N. entrance ha 
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the Comoro Is. See lUveira Martins, 
Portugal em Africa, 1891; and R. N. 

’ ■ '■ Agricultural 

■ who lived 

under Moorish rule in Spain, beinff 
allowed at the same time to retain 
their reiigion. They conformed 
almost entirely to the customs of 
their conquerors, even to the extent 
of using Arabic characters in the 
writing of Spanish. They were weU 
treated, and continued to retain the 
Mozarabic liturgy. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756- 
91), born at Salzburg. At the age of 
six he made his ddbut in Vienna as a 
prodigy violinist and pianist; a year 
later he had published his first 
sonatas, and at the age of twelve, 
besides having the reputation of 
being able to play at sight any com- 
position for organ, clavier, or violin, 
he had written an opera, a sym- 
phony, and a largo quantity of 
smaller works. By the time he was 



twenty-five he was well Icnown in 
Vienna, Munich, London, Paris, and 
Milan as one of the world’s greatest 
composers; everywhere he met with 
excellent reeeptions, not only by 
reason of his wonderful playing and 
brilliant genius as a composer, but 
also on account of his great personal 
charm and vivacious disposition. 
Leaving homo finally in 1781, ho took 
up ills abode in Vioima, whore, in tho 
course of tho next twelve months, 
ho married Constance Weber, whoso 


Mozley 

sister, Aloysia, had not long pre- 
viously refused liim. The marriage, 
though happy enough on purely 
mutual grounds, was hardly a 
success in other respects. M. was 
none too wealthy, generous to a 
fault, and devoid of business capacity, 
and the ten years or so which vet re- 
mained to him wore consequently 
passed in a hard struggle against 
poverty and debt. As a composer. 
M. is remarkable as the possessor of 
a gift of extraordinary fluency; as a 
melodist ho showed tho same limpid 
beauty as Haydn; in the riclmess of 
his harmony and colouring ho anti- 
cipated Beethoven, and ho was as 
skilled in counterpoint as Handel, if 
not of Bach himself. His orchestral 
music is an advance On anything 
previously written, and many of his 
symphonies, especially the last three — 
in E flat, in G minor, and in C, tho 
Jupiter (all 1788), and some of Ids 
piano and violin concertos, are still 
able to hold their own as favomites 
with modern audiences. His opoius 
lore perhaps his most charactcri.stic 
works, showing as they do his superb 
technical mastery and inventive 
skill in the most felicitous com- 
bination, although his libretti are 
often preposterously bad. His chief 
operas were ; La Pinta Giardinicra 
and II Re Pastorc, 1775; Irlotnciieo, 
-17 SI; Le Nosse Fiffaro, 17 SO; £><m 

.Giovanni, 1787; Oosifau Tutti, 1700; 
;nnd Die Zauberflotc, 1791. M. also 
vsTote much ohuroh music, a largo 
number of instrumental sonatas and 
, vocal works, both solo and concerted, 
and a quantity of chamber music, his 
total compositions exceeding a thou- 
sand (standard ed., 187G-86). See 
Life by Otto John (Eng. trans.), 1882. 

Mozdok, a tn. of Ciscnucasln.Russia, 

I Terek gov., 50 m. N. of Vladikavkaz, 
on tho Terek. It trades cliieily in 
, fruit, wine, and silk. Pop. 15,000. 

I 

I W. . : m. 

i S.t ■ ■ les, 

manufs. of leather, hardware, and 
beer, and trade in lumber, grain, and 
live-stock. It contains a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Pop. 11,000 (one- 
fifth Jews). 

Mozley, James Bowling (1813-78). 
an English divine and theological 
writer, bom at Gainsborough, Lin- 
colnshire, and studied at Grantham 
and Oriel College, Oxford. At the 
latter place ho became hit imato with 
tho lenders of the Oxford Jlovemcnt, 
in which he him.setl took part, until 
the Gorham judgment compelled him 
to withdraw. In 1856 ho became 
vicar of Old Shorchara; in 1800 canon 
of Worcester; in 1871 ivglus pro- 
feasor of divinity at O.xford. Among 
his WTltings are: The Augustinian 
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Dodrinc of Predestination, The starch M., is used for making enemas* 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Pe- A M. formed from the pith of sassa- 
(jeneration, 1856; Pctdew of the Bap- fras is used as a soothing application 
-tismal Controversy, 1863; Theory of for inflamed eyes, and also as a de- 
Bevelopment, 1878; and Essays His- mulcent drink for inflammation of 
iorical and ThcoloyicaX (2 vols.), 1878. the mucous membranes and of the 
Mstislavl, a tn. of Mohilev gov., kidneys. Mucilogo Vlmi is formed 
Russia, 60 m. K.E. of Moliilov, with from elm gum : other are pro- 
trade in hemp. Pop. 10,000. duced by infusing seeds, roots, etc., 

Mtzensk, or Mtsensk, a tn. of Orel in boiling water, 
gov.. Central Russia, on the navig- Mucin, a viscid substance, capable 
able Zusha R., 30 m. N.E. of Orel, of being split up into a proteid, and a 
There is trade in cereals, hemp, oil. carbohydrate foiind in the human 
etc. Candles, soap, tallow% and lace body in the bile, urine, faeces, saliva 
are manufactured. The cathedral (in which it acts as a lubricant), and 
contains a miraculous image of St. gastric juice, but most abundantly 
'Nicholas, and there is a spring near in intercellular substance. The pres- 
by reputed to cure diseases. Pop. ence of quantities of cane sugar in the 
10,000. stomach excites the production of 

Mtzkhet, Mtskheta, or Mtskhet, a mucus, and causes the digestion of 
vil. of Tiflis gov., Transcaucasia, the sugar which does not digest in the 
Russia, ancient cap. of Georgia, at norm^ gastric secretion. M. is soluble 
the confluence of the Aragva and the in weak alkalies, and is precipitated 
' Kura. It contains a fine cathedral, from solution by alcohol and acetic 
and the tombs of many Georgian acid. 

rulers. Pilgrims from the Caucasus - Muckers, a name given to a sect 
still visit M. Pop. 800. which arose at Kbnigsberg, Germany. 

Muanza, a dist. and vil. of German in 1836, its chief leaders being .T. W, 
E. Africa, S. of Victoria Nyanza. The EbeiandG H. DiestcL The opinions 
dist. includes the rich cattle country, of the sect were so expressed as to 
XjBukuma, and the barren Masai cause an uproar directed against their 
plains. The village, cap. of the dist., sensuality. For a defence, see J. I. 
is on Smyth Sound near its entrance Mombert's Faith Victorious, 1882. 
into Victoria Nyanza. Pop. of dist. Mucoid, a substance resembling 
300,000; of vil. 3000. mucin in many ways, but differing 

Much Wenlock, Shropshire, Eng* from it in some chemical reactions. 
' land. See WejiXock. M. is not precipitated from, solution 

Much Woolton, see Woolton. by acetio acid. Sometimes it precipi* 
Mucilage, an aqueous solution of a tales slightly, but is then soluble in 
gum: some gums form a clear solu- excess of acid. It is thus distinguish* 
tion in water, while others swell up to able from mucin. 

form a sticky viscous liquid, more Mucous Membrane,.?eeEpmiELiuM. 

properly called mucilage. The Ms. Mud, a term employed for the im* 
are used in the arts as a^esivo sub- palpable argillaceous matter which 
stances, to thicken and stiffen cotton settles in quiet waters. When con- 
fabrics, etc. ; and in medicine as solidated and devoid of lamination, 
emollients or demulcents. Mucilago it is known as mudstone. The dark 
TragacanihcB is prepared from the blue muds of the sea bottom derive 
gum which exudes from the stem of their colonrfrom decomposing organic 
Astragalus gummifer. The gum is im- matter and sulphide of iron, while 
ported chiefly from Smyrna, and is in the green muds are so coloured from 
the form of thin twisted plates of the glauconite grains which they 
a homy consistency. When mixed contain. Near coral reefs the sea floor 
with water it swells by absorption, is covered with white M. due to the 
and is capable of absorbing fifty times abrasion of coral, while round vol- 
its weight of water to forni a thick M. canio Islands a ^ey SI. formed from 
It is used to thicken colours in calico- degraded volcanic rocks is found, 
dyeing, and in medicine to suspend Mudfish, or Bowfin (Amia catva), a 
insoluble substances, to make up pills, fish occurring in the N. American 
and as an application to irritated lakes and rivers which has the air- 
surfaces, particularly mucous mem- bladderhighly developed asalungsac, 
branes. Cherry-tree gum also forms a so that it can live out of water for a 
thick M. Gum kuteera and gum of long time. It is about 30 in. long, and 
Bussordk are often imported as a dark mottled green. It feeds 
adulterants of gum tragacanth; their voraciously upon crustaceans nnd 
properties are somewhat similar to insects, but its flesh is soft and ill- 
those of gum tragacanth. Mucilago flavoured. . __ , 

acacioi is formed by adding 34 parts Mudgee, a gold-mining tn. of \Vel- 
of acacia to water to make 100 parts; lington co.. New South Wales, on the 
‘.it is used as a substitute for mucilago Cudgegong R., 60 m. from Bathurst, 
tragacanthce. Mucilago Amyli, or Wool is produced. Pop. 2800. 



Mudie 

Mudie, Charles Edward (1S18-90), 
the founder of Mudie’s Library in 
London, horn at Chelsea. In 1842 
he opened a circulating library in 
Southampton Row. Ten years later 
he moved into the present premises, 
the present headquarters of Mudie’s 
Library, in New Oxford Street. He 
was deeply religious, and a great 
philanthropist. M. published Stray 
Leaves, a collection of hymns, in 1872. 

Mudki, a small tn. of the Pimjab, 
India, 70 m. S.E. of Lahore, on the 
Ravi. Here the first battle in the 
Sikh War was fought (1845), when 
the British, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
repulsed the Sikhs. Pop. 3000. 

Mud Volcanoes are of two kinds; (1) 
Where the source of movement is the 
escape of gases; (2) where the active 
agent is steam. The former are conical 
hllla formed by the accumulation of 
fine saline mud which is given out 
with various gases (marsh-gas, carbon 
dioxide, etc.) from an orifice or crater 
in the centre. The latter occur in 
volcanic regions, and are duo to the 
escape of water and steam through 
beds of friable rock. 

Muezzin, or Mueddin, a Moham- 
medan official whose duty it is to 
announce the hours of prayer to the 
faithful. This ho does from the 
minaret or side of the mosque in a 
nasal chant. His call is as follows: 

• Allah is great [three times]. I testify 
that there is no God but Allah [ttvice]. 
Itestlfy thatMohammed is the apostle 
of Allah [twice]. Come to prayer 
[twice]. Come to the best of works 
twice]. There is no God but Allah.’ 

Muffle, an arched vessel, used in 
metallurgy, which is constructed to 
be placed over cupels and tests in the 
operation of assaying. It preserves 
them from contact with ashes, smoko, 
etc., but does not hinder the action 
of the fire on the metal nor prevent 
inspection. For the fimnaco for firing 
porcelain, etc., called a SI. furnace, 
see FtjUNACES. 

Mufti (Arabic, expounder of the 
law). The Turkish (jrand 31. is the 
supreme head of the Ulemas (servante 
of religion and laws), and with tlio 
Grand Vizir has the supreme guidance 
of the state. The Turkish laws being 
based on the Koran, the M., as head 
of the judges, is the chief spiritual 
authority, and is therefore sometimes 
Imowm as Shelkh-al-Islam (Lord of 
the Faith). 

Mtigoln.: 1. A vil. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 19 m. from 31elssen. Pop. 
7072. 2 A tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
30 m. from Leipzig. Pop. 3000. 

Muggia, a seaport of Istria, Austria, 
on the Gulf of Trieste, 4 m. S.3V. of 
Trieste, with a fine harbour for war- 
ships. Pop. 11,481. 

Mugglotonians, an English sect 
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originating in 1651, and founded by 
Jolm Reeve and Ludovlc Muggleton 
(1607-97), both of whom claimed the 
possession of the spirit of prophecy. 
Muggleton, who was a journeyman 
tailor, professed to be the ‘ mouth ’ of 
Reeve as Aaron was of hlosesl They 
fimther claimed to be the two ivit- 
nesses of Rev. xl. and to bo em- 
powered to curse their opponents. 
Their publications included a Re 
monstrance from the Eternal God, 
which was addressed to Cromwell. 
For this, among other reasons, they 
were imprisoned as public nuisances 
and frequently for blasphemy.- 

Mughla, or Mugla, a tn. of Smyrna 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, 54 m. from 
Rhodes. Pop. 15,000. 

Mugia, a com. of Corunna prov., 

! Spain, on the VV. estuary of (jama- 
rinas R. Pop. 6400. 

Mugwort, or Artemisia vulgaris, a 
taU bushy plant (order Compositaj) 
with pinnatifld leaves, green above, 
and white and woolly beneath, and 
red and brotvnish- j'ellow flower heads. 
Unlike wormwood (A. absinthium) 

M. is odourless, but it was formerly 
infused to make a remedy for 
rheiunatism. 

Mugwiunp, originally an American 
political slang word applied, in 1889, 
to those of the Republicans who 
would not vote for the candidature 
of J. G. Blaine for the prosidonoy. 
It was used in hlassachusetts of those 
who considered themselves great and 
independent and above mere party 
politics. It now signifies an inde- 
pendent voter, or one who will not 
attach himself to nuy party, or who 
refuses to vote. 

Muhalitch, or Miklialltch, a tn. of 
Kliodavondildar vilayet, Asiatic Tur- 
key. 36 m. W. of Brusa. Pop. 7000. 

Muhibaoh (Hungarian Szasz Sebas), 
a tn. of Hermnnhstadt prov., Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary, on the M. (Sebes). 
The dist. is rich in wine. Pop. 7800. 

Muhiberg, a tn. in the prov. of 
Saxony, Prussia, on the Elbe, 35 m. 

N. W. of Dresden: was the scene of 
the defeat of the Protestant Elector 
of Saxony by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1547. Pop. 3350. 

Muhlenberg, John Peter Gabriel 
(1746-1807), an American preacher 
and soldier, bom in Trappe, Penn- 
sylvania. Ho entered the Lutheran 
ministry, but gave up his clerical 
career when the War of Independence 
broke out. Ho raised the 8th Virginia 
regiment (German), saw a great cical 
of service, and became brigadici^ ‘ 
general in the continental army. 
1777. Ho became vice-president of 
the Supremo Council in 1780, and 
was elected os a Domocmtlc-Re- 
publiean to the United States Senate 
in 1801, but resigned to become 
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supervisor of revenues for the district 
of Pennsylvania. 

. Muhlhausen, a tn. in the prov. of 
Saxony, Prussia, on the Unstrut, 
30 m. N.W. of Erfurt. The church of 
St. Blasius dates from the 12th cen- 
tury. There are manufs. of woollen 
and linen goods, carpets, leather, and 
cigars, and a flourishing trade in 
cattle, grain, and fruit. M. was a free 
city in the 14th century, and was 
the headquarters of Thomas Munzer 
iu the Peasants* War (1525). Pop. 
35.083. 

Miihlheim, a vil. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, 6 m. E. by N. of Frankfort-on- 
Main. Pop. 6032. 

MUhlinghausen, a com. and vil. of 
Westphalia, Prussia, 7 m. E. of 
Elberfeld-Barmcn. Pop. 6375. 

Muir, John (1810-82), a Scottish 
Orientalist, born in Glasgow. In 
1829 he went to India, studied San- 
skrit, and helped to further many 
schemes to assist the Hindus. In 

1844 he was appointed principal of 
Victoria College, Benares, and in 

1845 civil and sessions judge of 
Fatehpur. In 1853 he retired, and 
returned to Edinburgh and endowed 
the chair of Sanskrit in the Edin- 
burgh University; he was the chief 
agent in founding the Shaw fellow- 
ship for moral philosophy. He was a 
D.O.L. of Oxford, a LL.D. of Edin- 
burgh, a Ph.D. of Bonn, and a C.I.E. 

Muir, Sir WUliam (1819-1906), a 
Scottish Orientalist, brother of John 
M, He entered the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1837, was appointed 
secretary to the governor of the 
North-West Provinces, and was in 
charge of the intelligence depart- 
ment during the Alutiny. He was 
knighted in 1867, and in 1868 became 
lieutenant-governor of the North- 
West Provinces. In 1874 he was 
appointed financial minister for 
India. He retired in 1876 and was 
elected a member of the Council of 
India in London. He was also elected 
principal of Edinburgh University. 
Through his influence the Muir 
College at Allahabad was built and 
endowed. He was a keen student of 
Arabic. He wrote: Life of Jifahomet 
and History of Islam; Annals of the 
Early Caliphates; and TJte ^ora7i; its 
Composition and 7'eachingj etc. 

Muiravonside, a parish of Stirling- 
shire, Scotland, on R. Avon, 3^ m. 
S.W. of Linlithgow. Pop. 5300. 

Muirburn (Scotch muir, a heath), 
in Scots law, a term denoting the 
crime of setting fire to any heath or 
* muir * from April 11 to Nov. l. 
Penalty, 40s. for first offence, £5 for 
second’, and £10 for subsequent 
offences, or, in default, imprison- 
ment for six weeks, two months, and 
three months respectively. An old 
IX 


Act of 1400 forbade the burning of 
a IVL in any month except March, 
and its object was the preservation of 
game. To escape liability for JI. 
the tenant of the particular muir must 
show that the fire was communi- 
cated from some adjacent ground, or 
at all events caused by some one not 
in his family or service. A proprietor 
of high and wet muirlands may, how- 
ever, burn or authorise the burning 
of the heath between April 11 and 25, 
provided he is himself in occupation. 

Muir Glacier, a large ice-sheet of 
Alaska, N. America, with 350 sq. m. 
of surface area, discharging into 
Glacier Bay. The trunk is formed of 
about nine main streams of ice. 
Earthq\iake disturbances dislodged 
part of it (1899). Its most rapid 
summer movement is about 7 ft. 
per day, and some 200,000,000 
cubic ft. of ice are daily thrown off 
into the bay. Since 1794 it has re- 
ceded about 25 m. 

Muirkirk, a tn. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, on R. Ayr. There are mines of 
coal, limestone, and ironstone, and 
blast-furnaces. Pop. (1911) 4982. 

Muizenburg, a watering-place of 
Cape of Good Hope, S, Africa, on 
False Bay. 15 m. S.E. of Cape Town. 
Cecil Rhodes died there (1902). Pop. 
3600. 

Mukaddasi, the Jerusalemite (c. 947), 
an Arab traveller whose family name 
was Bashari. His best-known book is 
Description of the Lands of Islam, 
which is one of the most original 
and important Arabian geographical 
works of the middle ages. Set The 
English translation (unfinished) by 
G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo, in 
Bibliotheca Indica (new series, 899, 
952. 1000, etc). 

Mukama, a tn. of Patna dist., Ben- 
gal, British India, 40 m. S.E. of 
Patna. Pop. about 13,000. 

Mukden, or Moukden (Chinese 
Sh^nvang)t the cap. of Shing-king, 
the southern prov. of Manchuria, 110 
m. N.E. of Niu-chwang, on a branch 
of the Siberian Railroad. It is regu- 
larly built, surrounded by a solid 
brick wall, and divided into nine 
parts. In the centre is the imperial 
alace (1631) and the administrative 
uildings. It is an important town on 
the trade routes between Manchuria 
and China. The chief exports are 
agricultural produce and furs, and it 
is now open to foreign commerce. It 
suffered from fire during the Boxer 
rising of 1900. It was the site of a 
Japanese victory over the Russians in 
March 1905. Pop. 180,000. See K. 
von Donat*s The Battle of Mukden 
(Eng. translation), 1906. 

Mula, a tn. of Murcia, Spain. There 
are warm mineral baths near. Pop. 
(com.) 13,000. 

N 
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Mulatto (Sp. and Portuguese 
mnlato, a diminutive of mitlo ; Lat. 
mulus, a mule), the oflcspring of a 
white person and a negro. The true 
M. is characterised by woolly black 
hair, and flat features, and is more 
usually the child of a black mother 
and white father. The degrees of 
negro blood are indicated by girarf- 
roon, three-fourths white, and one- 
fourth black, and octoroon, seven- 
eighths white, and one -eighth black, 
etc. But special countries have dif- 
ferent terms for Ms. In Latin America 
they are sometimes called mestiyos, 
and in Brazil a M. is a pardo. 

Mulberry (Aforws), a genus of fruit- 
bearing trees of which the best known 
is the Black M. (ilf. nicer), a native of 
Persia, and introduced to Britain in 
the 16th century. It is hardy only in 
the S. of England, and elsewhere needs 
to have the shelter of a high sunny 
wall. The sub-acid characteristically 
flavoured fruit, though it resembles a 
blackberry or raspberry, is of quite 
different structure, corresponding 
rather to a bunch of currants. The 
leaves are used as food for silkworms, 
bub those of the White M. (M- alba) 
which is not so hardy, make the 
finest silk. 

Muloaster, Richard (c. 1530-1611), an 
English philologist, born at Carlisle. 
In 1561 he was appointed head- 
master of the Jlerchant Taylors’ 
School, and in 1596 became high 
master of St. Paul’s School. He was a 
great disciplinarian, and insisted on 
physical training for children, and 
the higher education for girls. His 
best known works are Positions, and 
The first part of the Elementarie of the 
Right iVriling of our English Tung, 
1582, etc. 

Mulch, a layer of material spread 
over the surface of the soil to prevent 
evaporation, to supply plant food or 
to exclude frost. Straw, cocoa-nut 
fibre, spent hops, grass, manure, 
ashes, or oven dry soil in a powdery 
condition 3 or 4 in. deep, act as Sis. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes (1802-SO), 
a Dutch chemist, born at Utrecht. He 
was professor at Amsterdam, and 
afterwards at Rotterdam, specialising 
in physiological chemistry and the 
composition of albuminous bodies. 
-■Among his works are; The Chemistry 
of TJ'ine, 1856; The Chemistry of Beer, 
1856; The Chemistry of the Vegetable 
Tf'orld, 1864, etc. 

Mule, thenamo given to any hybrid, 
bub commonly the offspring of the 
male ass and tho marc. The produce 
of a EtalUon with a female ass Is called 
a ‘ liinny,’ and is smaller and weaker 
tlian the M., and therefore less valu- 
able. Ms. have tho general shape of 
tho horse, and sometimes measure as 
much as 16 hands high, but from tho 


ass they get its obstinate disposition, 
the head features and the less sensi- 
tive, weather-proof coat. As a rule, 
they are extremely hai’dy and practi- 
cally free from djse.ase. They are as 
sime-footed as a goat, and almost 
Invariably possess great intelligence. 
They are bred in largo numbers lor 
use in countries where roads are bad, 
and extremes of weather have to bo 
survived. They are useful as pack 
animals. 

Mulgravs Islands, the collective 
name of various small groups of coral 
Islands in the Pacifle Ocean, scattered 
between 30° S. and 12° N,, and 160° 
and 177° E. 

Mulhall, Michael George (1836- 
1900), a British statistician, bom in 
Dublin. He went to S. America, and 
in 1861 started the first S. American 
English daily paper, called the 
Buenos Ayres Standard. His cliief 
works were : Handbook of the River 
Plate, 1 860 ; The Progress of the World 
in the 19(h Century. 1880 ; and Fifty 
Fears of National Progress, 1887. 

Mulhausen, a city of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Germany, on the 111 and tho 
Rhine-RhOno Canal, 67 m. S.S.W. of 
Strassburg by rail. It is divided into 
the old town, dating from tho 16th 
century, the new town, built In tho 
19th century, and containing the 
workmen’s colony founded by Mayor 
Dollfus in 1853, It is tho most im- 
portant centre of tlio textile industry 
in tho empire ; other manuls. are 
machinery and chemicals. M. became 
German in 1871. Pop. 94,967. 

Millheim : 1. Am-Bhcin, a tn. In tho 
Rhino prov., Prussia, on tho RUno, 
nearly opposite Cologne. It has 
breweries, tanneries, and dye-works, 
and manufs. of silks, velvets, chemi- 
cals, machinery, and carriages. Pop. 
53,355. 2. Am-Ruhr, a tn. in tho 

Rhine prov., Prussia, on tho Ruhr, 
16 m. N. of Diissoldorf. Coal and Iron 
are mined in the dlst., and there are 
manufs. otmaohinery, textiles, icathcr, 
and gloss. Pop. 112.362. 

Mulinarj. or Molinari Stefano 
(c. 1741-96). Italian engraver, bom in 
Florence. Little is known of his life, 
but Ids reputation rests on his numer- 
ous prints of early Italian masters, 
from Cimalno to Francesco Rustlci, 
which ho published in two volumes, 
under tho titles Isotria practica dell' 
Incominciamento e Proare,s.si della 
Pittura, 1775; and Saggio delle cinque 
Scuole di Pittura llaliana, 1780. 

Mull, after tho Isle of Skye, tlic 
largest of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll- 
shire; is washed on tho W. and S. by 
tlie Atlantic. Its coast ts indented by 
numerous sea lochs, of which tlie 
principal ore Loch-na-Kcal and Loch 
Screidnn. Area 351 sq. m. Its sur- 
face is mountainous, rising In Ben j 
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More to 3186 ft. Chief tovni Tober* 
mory. Pop. (1911) 4711. 

Mullah, or MoUah, the name given 
in Mohammedan countries to an 
ofiBcial exercising the function of 
judge and expositor of the religious 
law, and to certain other members of 
the clergy. 

Mmienhoff, Karl Viktor (1818-84), 
a Germau philologist, bom at Marne 
(Holstein). He held the appoint- 
ments of professor at the University 
of Kiel, as well as the chair of German 
language and literature at Berlin. He 
wrote various books on philology and 
German antiquities, his masterpiece 
being Deutsche Alteriumskivnde, 1870. 
Other works are Allgemsine Mortals' 
schrift fur Wissenschaft und lAteratiir 
1850 ; AlideuischeSprachTirdbetiA^^^l 
Sagen^ Marcken xmd lAeder der 
Herzogthiimer Holstein und Laueu' 
burg, 1845. 

Mtiller, Sir Ferdinand von (1825-96), 
a German botanist and explorer, bom 
in Rostock. In 1846-47 he studied at 
Kiel University, also botanising in 
Schleswig and Holstein, and then 
emigrated to Australia through ill- 
health. From 1848-52 he travelled 
some 4000 m, botanising, and in 
1852 was appointed chief botanist to 
Victoria, then from 1855-56 he was 
botanist in A. C. Gregory’s scientific 
expedition in N. and Central Aus- 
tria. When back again he was 
made director of the botanical 

g ardens in Melbourne. He intro- 
uced and exchanged plants with 
countries all over the world, and he 
will be chiefly remembered in intro- 
ducing the eucalyptus tree into differ- 
ent countries, especially Algeria; he 
also raised the famous Victoria Regia 
water-lily. M. wrote valuable works 
on the eucalj’ptus, various botanical 

subject' 
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Miiller, George (lS05-98),a preacher 
and philanthropist, bom near Halber- 
stadt in Germany. He came to 
London in 1828 and spent the 
greater part of his life in England. 
He became min ister of a church in 
Teignmouth, Devonshire, where he 
remained for two years and then 
went to Bristol. Always devoted to 
children, ho started taking in orphans 
to look after and care for. Gradually 
the numbers of these children in- 
creased, and he took houses for them, 
until at last he had established an 
immense orphanage for 2000 child- 
ren, occupying five houses which he 
built for the purpose at Ashley Do^vn 
just outside Bristol, and supported 
by voluntary contributions. He 
published a book containing his 
vie^YS, entitled The Lord's Dealings 


with George Miiller, which had an 
immense circulation, and roused 
much sympathy with his scheme. 
When past seventy he went on a 
preaching tour through Europe. 
America, Australia, and China, and 
was absent for nearly seventeen 
years. He died at Bristol. See A. T. 
Pierson, George Muller of Bristol, 
1899. 

Muller, Johann (1801-58), an emin- 
ent physiologist, bom at Coblenz. He 
b^an to study with a view to orders 
in the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
in 1819 he abandoned his theological 
studies, and devoted himself to medi- 
cine, taking, in 1822, the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at Bonn. WTiilst 
yet a student, he wrote for a prize the 
treatise Dc Respiratione Feetus (1823). 
He became in 1826 an extraordinary, 
and in 1830 an ordinary, professor of 
physiology and anatomy at Bonn; and 
in 1833 succeeded Rudolphi as pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Berlin. His phy- 
siological researches were rewarded 
by many discoveries. His works are 
occupied with zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy. His investigations on 
infusoria were published in I860. 

Muller, Johannes von (1752-1809), 
a Swiss historian, born at Neunkirch, 
near Sebaflhausen. In 1772 he be- 
came professor of Greek at the 
Collegium Humonitatis at Schaff- 
hausen. During 1778-79 he de- 
livered a set of lectures on history 
which were published many years 
later under the title Vierundswanzig 
BiXcher AUgemeiner Geschichie (1839). 
In 1780 he published the first volume 
of his Geschichten der Schicciser, and 
the following year his Essais his- 
toriques appeared. The same year he 
was made professor of history by the 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and in 
1782 he publbihod Reisen der Papsie. 
In 1783 he returned to Geneva, and 
in 1786 became librarian to the 
elector-archbishop of Mainz. In 
June 17SG the first volume of his 
Swiss history appeared, a second 
volume appearing two years later, 
and in 1787 he published a political 
tract Zur Darstellung des Fiirsten- 
bundcs. In 1793 he became an im- 
perial aulic councillor, and while at 
Vienna issued the third volume of 
his history (1795), a fourth volume 
following in 1805. In 1806 he 
espoused the cause of Napoleon, and 
the latter made him Secretary of 
State for Westphalia, and later a 
privy councillor and director of 
public instruction. The fifth volume 
of his history appeared in 1808. See 
biographies by Hecren (1809), Doring 
(1835), and Monnard (1839). 

Muller, Julius (1801-78), a Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, bora at 
Brieg. He was appointed professor 
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ordinaxius ol theology at Halle (1839). 
He was one o^the founder _o£ the 


und christlicJies Leben (1850-61). In 
1833 he published Uber den Gcgcn- 
salz des Protestaniismtis und dcs 
Catholicismus, which called forth a 
reply from Baur, whose criticism he 
was opposed to. At the Generai 
Evangelieal Sjmod at Berlin (1840), 
ho supported the Consensus-Union, 
and his pamphlets. Die erste General- 
synode der evang. Landcskirche Preus- 
sens (1847) and Die evangelischc 
Union, ihr IFcscn und Gdliliches 
Rechi (1854), were ivritten in defence 
of his attitude. His principal work 
was Die christliche Lchre dcr Sunde 
(2 vols., 1839 • 5th ed., 1867), in which 
ho putforwardthe theory that original 
sin was the result of the pre-eyistence 
of souls. 

Miiller, Karl Ottried (1797-1840), 
horn in SUesia, he studied at Breslau 
and Berlin. Ho published Aegineii- 
cortim Liber (1817), after winch he 
soon received an appoiutmentlto the 
Magdalenum in Breslau, where his 
leisure hours were devoted to a grand 
attempt to analyse the whole circle 
of Greek myths. In 1819 ho obtained 
an arohtcological chair in Gdttingon. 
His great design was to embrace the 
whole life of ancient Greece, its art, 
politics. Industry, religion, in one 
warm and vivid conception. With 
this view he lectured and wote until 
the political troubles in Hanover 
made hts position uncomfortable. He 
obtained permission to travel, and 
made tours in Greece and Italy, but 
died of an intermittent fever at 
Athens. Wo are indebted to him for 
many striking elucidations of the geo- 
graphy and topography, literature, 
grammar, mythology, manners, and 
customs of the ancients. His works 


Prolcgomcncn in cincr unssenschnfl- 
lichen Mythologic, 1825; Historil of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece (trans. 
by Sir George Cornwall Lewis and Dr. 
Donaldson), Loudon, 1840. 

Mailer, Wilhelm (1791-1'S27), a 
German Ij-ric poet, bom at Dessau. 
In 1817 lie went to Italy, and his 
first publi.slied work was Rom, 
Romer und Romerinnen (1820), which 
gave his impressions of ids visits. 
The same year he was made librarian 
of tlio dueal library. His best work 
is contained in tlie volumes entitled 
Gcdichtc Otis den hinteiiasscnen 
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Papieren cines rcisenden Waldhomis- 
ten (2 vols., 1821-24) and lAeder dcr 
Griechen (1821-24), the latter sym- 
pathising with the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Turks. His earliest 
lyrics will bo found in a volume of 
poems entitled Bundcsblilten (1816), 
containing work by several authors. 
His other works are : Ncugricchische 
VolUeliedcr (2 vols.), 1825; Lyrische 
Rcisen und cpigrammaiischc Spader- 
gangc, 1827; and Ilomerischc T'ors- 
chtilc, 1824. He also translated Mar- 
lowe’s Faust us, and edited Bibliothck 
der Dichtunycn des 17 Jahrhundcris 
(10 voK), 1822-27. Many of his 
poems were set to music by Schubert, 
and have become extremely popular. 
See edition of liis Gcdichtc, ed. by his 
son, K. Max-MuUer, 1868. 

Mullet, a term for two distinct fish 
types: (1) The grey M. IMullus) com- 
prises about seventy species, of which 
three are found off the British coast. 
They are valued ns food, especially 
when. taken from fresh water, and 
they are cultivated in mullet ponds in 
Italy and also in Honoltdn (see 
MnorLina;). (2) The red JIs. (illiiJ- 
lidai) comprise about forty species, 
many of which are tropical. The 
common red M. (Mullus barbatus) lias 
been famed since classical times for 
its delicately flavoured flesh. Its 
average length is about 15 in., and 
weight 2i lbs. Its skin is a brilliant 
rod. Bed Ms. have a pair of erectile 
barbels which ■ ■ ■ • ■ ‘ 
forp-ards whci 
the sea botton 
grooves at other times. 

Mullingar, a market tn. of Ireland, 
cap. of the co. of Westmeath, is 
situated on the Brosna, 48 m. W. by 
N. of Dublin. It has a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Tanning and 
brewing arc carried on. Tlicro ore 
four aimual cattle and horse fairs. 
Pop. (1911) 4500. 

Mullion, a term in Gothic architec- 
turo applied to the upright bars, or 
rather stone shafts, dividing , the 
general aperture of a window into 
secondary openings, wliich arc again 
frequently subdivided vertically by a 
similar shaft crossing the 3Is. liori- 
zontally, and therefore called a 
‘ transom.’ 

Mulready, WiUiam (1786-1803), an 
Irish genre painter, born at Knnlf, 
in CO. Clare. His father removed to 
London soon after William tvas Itorn. 
and Iicre William had tlio lielp of 
Banks, the sculptor. In 1800 he wa,’ 
admitted ns a student of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1815 an n.ssocinte. 
Ilia pictures are noted for their rich 
colouring and their perfection in 
details, and the most important are 
in the S. Kensington Jluseum nio! 
tlic Xational Gallery, I,ondon, e.g. 
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' Clioosing the Wedding Goun ’ and 
‘ Crossing the Ford.’ 

Multan, or Mooltan, an ancient and 
important city of India in the Pun- 
jab, on a mound consisting of the 
ruins of ancient cities that occupied 
the same site, 3 m. from the 1. b. 
of the Chcnab — the inundations of 
wliich sometimes reach M. — and 
200 m. S.W. of Lahore. Pop. 90,000. 

Multiplepoinding, in Scots law, de- 
notes an action (apparentb’’ first men- 
tioned in an Act of Sedenmt, 1677, as 
the proper process for settling the 
preferences of different arresters (see 
Arrestment) whereby any number 
of different claimants to the same 
money, effects, or property, can ob- 
tain the decision of the court on the 
question of which is entitled, or, if 
more than one, in what proportions 
they are entitled. In all cases the 
holder of the fund is nominally the 
pursuer (plaintiff), but, as a fact, any 
claimant may raise the action. The 
action may be brought whenever 
double diligence (<7.1?.) has been either 
done or threatened, or wherever there 
are double claims on one fund, 
founded on separate and 
grounds. It was once considei 
heritable property could not 
subject of M.> but recent decisions are 
against that %iew. The subject- 
matter, however, is generally a sum 
of money, and must be such as the 
holder may he obliged to pay; hence 
rents to become duo cannot be the 
subject of M. Usually M. is only 
competent where confiiciing claims 
have been made, or where conflicting 
interests exist which may mature into 
claims. The one exception is in favour 
of trustees, or judicial factors, who are 
allowed to obtain judicial exonera- 
tion and adjustment of the rights of 
parties by this process. All persons 
interested in the subject-matter of 
the action may appear and produce 
their claims whether they are cited to 
appear or not. See Bell’s Comment; 
Green’s Encyclopccdia of Scots Law. 

Multiple Proportions,sce CHEsnsTOY. 

Multiple Stars. Sir Wm. Herschell 
discovered that many stars were 
double, and in 1872 presented a 
catalogue of 269 such stars to the 
Royal Society. The munber has since 
increased to over 100,000. A con- 
siderable number of stars have been 
found to be triple, quadruple, etc,, 
up to clusters of vast number. The 
term ‘ multiple ’ includes all those 
above double or ‘ binary.* These 
stars are double, triple, multiple, in 
a physical sense, being actually in 
close relation, not ‘ optical ’ in 
appearing close because in nearly the 
same line. To distinguish the differ- 
ence, prolonged observation is neces- 
sary, and many cases are yet un- 


differentiated. Physically, close stars 
describe curves due to mutual attrac- 
tion, while the proper notions of 
optically close stars show a recti- 
linear relative motion. In all cases 
the stars are observed telescopically 
with the filar position-micrometer to 
determine distance (seconds of arc 
between centres) and position-angle 
(angle made by distance line with the 
hour circle). Photography is also 
used for distauces above 4 secs. 
Binary stars, at present 250 at least 
have been determined, \vith distances 
between components from 30 see, to 
i sec. In about one-third of the cases 
the components are nearly equal ; 
where unequal the larger is reddish 
or yellowish, the smaller green or 
blue, e.g. y Ajidromedac and 3 Cygni. 
In many cases only the relative orbit 
has been deteimined, in others the 
actual orbits, w’hich are all of large 
eccentricity. The periods vary from 
five and a half to several hundred 
years. Speciroscopia Mnaries. — These 
are not resolvable by the telescope, 
but their spectra occasionally show 
double dark lines (see Mizab and 
An example is ft 
34 hrs. 42*6 mins.; 
y, 300 m. per sec.; 
radius of relative orbit, 6,055,000 
m. (Pickering, 1896). Triple and 
multiple stars, — In the case of 
< Cancri, two large stars revolve in 
an orbit less than 2 see. diameter,, 
period about sixty years; the third, 
smaller, more distant, orbit not de- 
termined, period several hundred 
years probably. Seeliger has ex- 
plained a perturbation as due to 
the existence of an invisible star, 
c Lyrae has two pairs, each making a 
very slow revolution; the pairs have 
a common proper motion and are 
probably revolving round a common 
centre of gravity in a period to be 
reckoned in millenniums, v Scorpii 
and 86 Virginis are quadruple ; 
B Orionis, sextuple ; tr Orionia is 
double quadruple, and 45 Leporis 
shows five principal and four subor- 
dinate stars. Many star clusters have 
been shown -to be physically con- 
nected and thus to form bigger 
systems of M. S. In fact, the spectro- 
scope has enormously increased the 
range of our knowledge of the stars, 
and astronomical physics has claimed 
a much greater share of astronomy 
irkers, among 
• Belopotsky, 

^ e mentioned. 

Not t ' ' ' * ' ■ ■ suit of this 

has of large 

nunV , ead, stars, 

which may finally be foimd to be as 
numerous as the visible ones. See 
Flammarion, Double Stars; Gledliill, 
Handbook of Double Stars; Houzeau, 
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Vade Mecuvi. Abo for a popular but 
very hypothotical outcome, A. K. 
AVaJlaoe, Man's Place in the Universe. 

Mura, an oW German beverage, and 
still much used in Germany. It is a 
fermented malt liquor decocted in two 
or three strengths. It is dark coloured 
and sweet, its peciiliar flavour being 
due to the addition of oat and pulse 
meal. 

Mummius, Lucius, surnamed 
Aohaicus, a Roman general, was 
consul in 14B B.a, and after the con- 
quest of Diasns in the Achsean war 
captured Corinth. All the inhabitants 
were slain, the artistic treasures sent 
to Rome, and the city burnt. It is 
probable that these cruel proceedings, 
which were foreign to M.’s nature, 
were carried out by order of the 
Senate. He was censor in 142 with 
Scipio Afrioanus the Younger. 

Mummy, see Embaiaiiko. 

Mumps, an infectious disease char- 
acterised by inflammation of the 
parotid glands, and at times of the 
other salivary glands. Other names 
for the disease are parotitis, cynanclie 
parotidaa, and, in Scotland, the 
‘ branks.' After a period of incuba- 
tion of from two to three weeks, the 
disease shows itself by a swelling in 
the region of the parotid gland, which 
is situated in front of and below the 
external ear. There is also usually 
some degree of catarrh, witii slight 
febrilesymptoms, but these are seldom 
pronounced enough to occasion dis- 
comfort. As the disease proceeds, the 
swelling become.s increased in size and’ 
spreads downwards to tlie nook and 
round the angle of the jaw. causing 
comparatively little pain but con- 
siderable disfigurement. The patient 
is otherwise quite well, oscopt for 
some amount of discomfort attached 
to the actions of masticating and 
swallowing. It takes about four or 
five days for the swelling to reach its 
height, after wliioh it gradually abates 
to a normal condition. Suppuration 
of the gland is a very uncommon 
occurrence. The disease does not call 
for much treatment. The diet should 
he that proper to a febrile condition, 
and the food should he soft euough 
to avoid painful mastication. Tlio 
disease is liighly Infeotious, and some- 
times spreads witli groat rapidity 
I ■ . ' ■■ — A frncted 
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oH when the parotids take on their 
normal size and appearance, 

Mun, Adrien Alberl Marie, Comle 
do (b. IS’ll), a Frencb poiiUcian, born 


at Lumigny, entered the army and 
fought In the Algerian and Franco- 
Gennan wars. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1876, and has 
sat since that date, with the excep- 
tion of 1879-81, and 1892-4, as a 
strong royalist and cierioai. His 
adoption of Christian socialist views 
led to the establlshinont of the 
Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers. He 
brought the monarchist party to 
support the pretensions ol General 
Boulanger, and in 1892 he modified 
his violent anti-republicanism in 
obedience to the enoyclicai of Leo 
XIII., forming the new political 
group, les Rallier, those who rallied 
to the Republic. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1897, in succession 
to Jules Simon. See Ma Focafion 
Sociale, 1908. 

Mun, Thomas (1751-1641), an Eng- 
lish yvriter on political economy. He 
was a member of the committee of the 
East India Company. In 1621 he 
wrote and published A Discourse of 
Trade from England unto the East 
Indies; and in 1630 produced Eng- 
land’s Treasure by Forraign Trade; 
this latter was published by his son. 
John Mun. 

Munoh, Andreas (1811-84), a Nor- 
wegian poet and dramatist, born In 
Christiania. He originally studied 
law, but gave tills ilp, and from 1841* 
46 was editor of the Conservative 
iournal, Den ConstiluHonelle. Ho was 
appointed amanuensis at the Uni- 
versity Library in 1850, and in 18GG 
was made prolcssor in the University. 
His greatest work was his epic en- 
titled Kongcdattcrcns Srudefort (The 
Bridal Journey of the King’s 
Daughter), 1801, but he also won 
great popularity by the publication 
of his Poems Old onri .Vcie In 1848. 
He also uroto other works, and trans- 
lated into Norwegian many works of 
Scott and Tennyson. 

Munch, Peter Andrews (1810-63), a 
Norwegian historian, born in Cliristi- 
ania. In 1841 ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of historj' at tlic University of 
Cliristiaiiia. and in 1861 became 
keeper of tlic Record Offloe. Ho pub- 
lished many worlts of a lingulstlo 
cliaractcr, and among tlicm a Gram- 
mar of Old Norse in 1817, and al.so 
translated several of the Old Noree 
sagas. His Ilistoru and Dcscriptinn of 
Norteng during the Middle Ages, 18(9, 
is ono of the best tiooks on tlic lilstory 
of tliat time, but his chef tl’a'uvrc i.® 
ills Ilistoru of the Norwegian People 
(8 vols.) 1852-63. 

MUnohberg. a tn. in Upper Fran- 
conia, Ilavaria, Prus-sia, on tlie Puis- 
ntlz, 20 m. N.N.E. of Bayreutii. 
Tliere nre manuls, of tcxlUes. Poj). 
6580. 

Munohliauson, Karl Friedrich Hior- 
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onymus, Baron (1720-97)* famous for 
narrating marvellous stories. He 
served in the Russian army against 
the Tur^, and on his retiring to his 
estate of Bodenwerder, amused and 
astounded his friends and relations 
by the extraordinary tales of his 
adventures dm'ing the war. A man 
named Rudolf Erich Raspe collected 
these tales and, adding many inci- 
dents from other sources, published 
a book in 1785 called Baron Miin- 
chaiisen*s narrative of Tiis marvellotis 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia. It 
was published anonymously witli a 
preface by Biirger, who was at first 
believed to be ttie author; a second 
edition was printed in 1786, and two 
other editions rapidly followed. A- 
Cruiksbank illustrated one edition 
(1869), and Gustave Dor6 (1862) 
another. The book has been enlarged 
by the insertion of stories culled from 
various sources. See Lawrence and 
Bullen’s edition (1895). 

Muncie, the cap. of Delaware co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., 54 m. N.E. of 
Indianapolis, on theAVhite R. Iron, 
steel, and glass goods are manufac- 
tured. Palmer University is here. 
Pop. (1910) 24,005. 

Munday, Anthony (1553-1633), an 
English dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer, bom in London. He went to 
Rome (1578), probably as a spy to 
report on the English Jesuit College 
in Romo. On his return to England 
(1679) he became an actor, and later 
a member of the Earl of Oxford’s 
company. He wrote anti-CathoUc 
pamphlets and translated romances. 
In 1605 he was appointed cliief 
pageant writer for the city, and by 
these entertainments he won his 
greatest fame. There are eighteen 
plays ascribed to M., among them 
The Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and the second play on the 
Death of Robert of Huntingdon, etc. 
He wrote several lyrics, some under 
the name of * Shepherd Tony,’ to 
England's Helicon (1600). He also 
wrote under the title of Lazarus Plot. 
Ben Jonson nick-named him the 
' pageant poet.* 

Mundella, Anthony John (1825-97), 
an English politician, born in 
Leicester. He was an advanced 
Radical in politics, and was elected 
for Sheffield in 1868 for a division of 
which, Brightside, he continued to 
sit till his death. In flladstone’s 
ministries he was successively vice- 
president of the council, and presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1886 
and 1892. He resigned in 1894, owing 
to his connection wi ’ 
company. His polit 
resulted in much use 
etc., especially in the * 
of 1870, and the code 


Factory Acts of 1875, and later. He 
organised the ‘ labour department ’ 
at the Board of Trade, and modified 
the common law of conspiracy as 
affecting trade unions. 

Miinden, a tn. in the prov, of 
Hanover, Prussia, at the confluence 
of the Fulda and the Werra, 15 m. 
W.S.W. of Gottingen. It has manufs. 
of confectionery, chemicals, and 
cigars. There are quarries and coal 
mines in the district. Pop. 11,455. 

Munden, Joseph Shepherd (1758- 
1832), an English actor, born in 
London. After playing in strolling 
companies, he made his mark at 
Canterbury under Hurst. In 1790 he 
came to London where, until about 
1811, he was the leading comedian. 
He was remarkable for the variety of 
characters he represented ; he had 
a great gift of facial expression, 
which sometimes degenerated into 
grimacing. 

Mundnicus, or Mundurucus, a power- 
ful tribe of Brazilian Indians. S. of 
the Amazon, on the R. Tapajos, 
generally classified with the Tupi 
stock. Physically and morally they 
are one of the finest of S. American 
races, and subsist mainly by agri- 
culture. They are, however, bold 
warriors, and were long enemies of 
the Muras (a neighbouring tribe) and 
of the whites, but they are now 
partly civilised, and are much em- 
ployed as rubber-gatherers, whereas 
the^ are faithful friends of the Muras, 
having made a peace with them in 
1803. 

Mimich (Ger. Munchen), the cap. of 
Bavaria, is situated in the midst of a 
barren and flat elevated plain at a 
height of about 1700 ft, above the 
level of the sea. It is also the prin- 
cipal city of the province of Upper 
Bavaria and lies on the 1. b. of the 
leer. Its cathedral, which is the see 
for the archbishopric of Munich- 
Freising, was built between 1468-94, 
and is remarkable for its two square 
towers, with their octagonal upper 
stories, capped by cupolas, and its 
thirty lofty and highly decorated 
windows. Among the notable build- 
ings are the royal residence, the Pina- 
Kothek, the Glyplothek, the National 
Theatre, the National LIuseum, and 
the Courts of Justice. Its public 
library contains over 1,300,000 
volumes, and is rich in art collections. 
M. is noted for its enormous breweries 
of Bavarian beer, and has some good 
manufactories for cotton, wool, and 
damask goods, jewellery, silver 
articles, mathematical instruments, 

% leather goods, wax- 
►per - hangings, carriages, 
)ld, silver, and steel wares, 
ography is extensively en- 
The present name of this 
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citr cannot be traced further than 
the 12th century, when Henry the 
Lion raised the Villa Munichen from 
its previous obscurity, by establish- 
ing a mint within its precincts, and 
making it the chief emporium for the 
salt which was obtained from Halle 
and the neighbouring districts. In 
the 13th century, the dukes of the 
Wittelsbaeh dynasty selected M. for 
their residence, built the Ludwigs- 
burg, some parts of whose original 
structure stiU exist, and surrounded 
the toivn with walls and other 
fortified defences. In 1327 the old 
town was nearly destroyed by fire, 
and rebuilt by the Emperor Ludwig 
of Bavaria very much on the plan 
which it still exhibits, but it was not 
till the close of the 18 th century, when 
the fortifications were razed to the 
ground, that the l imi ts of the tou-n 
were crilargcd to any extent. The 
city capitulated to Guatavus Adolphus 
in 1G32, and in 1742 it fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. Kinc 
Maximilian II. (184S-G4) did much 
to further the arts and sciences by 
founding the National Museum. 

Municipal Corporations, see Locai. 
Governments. 

Municipalities (derived from Lat. 
municipium), a term which camo 
subsequently to denote the duties 
{munns, duty or privilege) under- 
taken, and the privileges accepted, 
by the various Italian towns and 
other communities which stood in de- 
pendence on the city of Rome. Later 
the term municipia was applied to all 
urban communities of Roman citizens 
in Italy ulth a definite oiganisation 
and a more or less complete system of 
self-government. The term munici- 
pality thus became the appropriate 
generic name both for cities or towns 
which enjoyed a meastwo of local 
autonomy, and for the couvcntional 
governing body of suchoiticsortowns. 
In England the most ancient Ms. arc 
those boroughs which can show an 
unbroken histoty back to the middle 
ages or earlier, when, in consideration 
of certain payments (like the firma 
burai) they received royal charters of 
self-taxation and self-government. 
Other and later municipal corpora- 
tions include principally large nianu- 
faoturing towns wlilch have acquired 
tho status of county or non-county 
boroughs by charter or private Act 
of Parliament. (See Borough, Bur- 
gess, CoRPOR.vnoN, Local Govern- 
ment.) In most cases of OTicieiit 
borough9,histor}'3ustifles the as.sump- 
tion that the municipal coiporation 
of mayor, aldennen, and burgesses, 
or at least the common council. aro=o 
out of the Merchant and Craft (Inilds, 
for these latter possessed a common 
stock and conioratc tradhig ventures 
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which gave them both the wealth and 
the local organisation essential to the 
conduct of corporate affairs. M., not 
dissimilar in some of the essentials of 
English municipal corporations, exist 
in many countries; but those m tho 
U.S.A. differ in one important resiiect 
m that the various grades of members 
of the commonalty form distinct 
chambers under a bicameral system 
which reveals, as it were, the micro- 
cosm of a national or state legisla- 
ture. Mr. Sidney "Wobb (English 
Local ijovemment) thinks that tho 
elements of such a dualism appeared 
in the two classes (aldermen and 
cqprmon councillors) constituting tho 
governing coimcils of most of the 
close corporations, but that in one 
case only, that of the ancient city of 
NonHch (and less completely at 
Ipswich and the city of London) did 
there exist a genuine bicameral con- 
stitution with a broad electoral base. 
Apparently the constitution failed so 
completely that the Municipal Re- 
formers of 1835, in reconstructing 
English mimicipal govomment, were 
justiHed in ignoring such democratic 
mode of local government altogether. 
(For present constitutions of all 
municipal corporations see Borough.) 
In Germany to\vn-eonstitutions vniy 
verj- conslderablj". In Prussia the 
executive council (magistrat) of a 
mtmiclpal commune is elected by the 
representative assembly of tho citi- 
zens out of their own body; but hi 
other parts of Gennany, such as 
Alsacc-Lorrahie, which are influenced 
by French idea.s, the oxccutivo Is 
elected by the entire body of munici- 
pal electors. The monopoly of local 
government usurped by the mcdlaivul 
communes of classc.s and guilds was 
broken by tho refonus at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, whicli 
vested hi the citizens as a whole local 
administrative powers under mimi- 
cipal codes. 

History shows that the JL, com- 
mune, or other urban corporate 
entity endowed with local autono- 
mous privileges, has at various times 
arrogated to itself such formidable 
political ascendancy as almost to 
render itself practically independent. 
N. Italy, at tbo time of tlie Lomliard 
kings, and long before the hegemony 
of tho last century, was essentially 
a region of independent city republics, 
each with an tirganlsatioii not. mark- 
edly dissimilar to that of the city- 
state of ancient Greece, and owing Its 
anomalous position to tho oppor- 
tunities for the local tyranny of dukes 
and counts atTorded by the feudal 
system. This aristocratic or ca.ste 
tjTamiy was only undermined by 
tho rival spiritual power set up 
under the a?gi.s of the Christian cm- 
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pire by the arrant of Episcopal im- 
munities, -with the result that their 
Italian city republics presented this 
curious and political phenomenon of 
a dual system of control, the religious 
and democratic acting as a counter- 
poise to the temporal and ducal. 
Much by the same process of evolu- 
tion rose and waned the tree towns 
of Qermanj' (see Free Ijiperi^o. 
Cities) and the cities of the Swiss 
cantons. The English boroughs or 
chartered towns had a different his- 
tory. As the natural centres of trade 
they were early in a position to exact 
from necessitous overlords or needy 
monarchs, fiscal and judicial im- 
munities which soon enabled them to 
develop themselves into compact 
strongholds, with resources that in 
times of civil war or social upheaval 
were enough of themselves to decide 
the fate of contending factions in the 
state. But except in the Stuart period 
those resources were seldom em- 
ployed against the king, for it has 
been England’s peculiar fortune that 
vdth rare exceptions the king and the 
people have always stood together 
against the nobility. In mediaeval and 
modem times the English iSLs. have 
been almost a microcosm of the 
central government, if we force the 
analogy of the bicameral eyst'em by 
substituting the corporate governing 
body for the upper house and the 
burges.ses for the lower. Where the 
central government has been abso- 
lute or autocratic, the has ex- 
hibited the close corporation of the 
guild wielding its powers for the per- 
sonal benefit of its privileged mem- 
bers; and where the central authority 
has became con.stitutional and repre- 
sentative, the SI. has followed suit by 
becoming a democratic body which, 
in recent years, has more and more 
through the action of municipal 
socialism, reflected the tendencies of 
Ihe present government (1913), The 
municipal corporation of England, as 
we know it to-day, has acquired by 
legislation and custom such wide 
powers of self-government as to lead 
many writers on constitutional law 
and politics to assert that theirpowers 
are exercised with practically no 
interference from the central govern- 
ment. This view, however, hardly 
seems justified by facts (see Locae 
Government as to the relation.^ be- 
tween the central government and 
local authorities). Comprehensive as 
local autonomy may he in England, 
it is a latitude within a strictly cir- 
cumscribed area, and since the days 
when the central government of Eng- 
land became firmly fixed on a definite 
constitutional and democratic basis, 
the checks which political scientists 
have always formulated for the 


preservation of the central control 
have, if not actively exercised at some 
periods, at least been latent — a fact 
which is borne out by the extra- 
ordinary degi’ec of state control mani- 
fested in the legislation of the last six 
or seven years. 

Municipal Trade. The steady gro^vth 
of M. T. in England is not only the 
most remarkable aspect of modem 
municipal activity, but would seem 
by its silent progression to have 
dra^Ti people of all shades of political 
opinion into the stream of its de- 
velopment before public opinion as a 
whole was truly conscious of its real 
political significance. The result of 
the sudden realisation during the first 
decade of the present century of the 
huge increase in the aggregate ex- 
penditure of the various local authori- 
ties has been the formation of various 
societies, like the London Municipal 
Society, and the publication of a re- 
spectable amount of literature, the 
objects and purport of which are, 
respectively, to proselytise people to 
the old ways of individualism by a 
direct appeal to their anti-socialistic 
sjTnpathies. The rise of the Labour 
Party in parliament in 1906, and in 
particular the return to the House of 
Commons from time to time of mem- 
bers of avowedly Socialist opinion, 
have made I he issue of socialism with- 
in the last few years the most bitterly 
controversial topic in England of 
modem times, and both sides have 
focussed their attention on the results 
of M. T. as affording irresistible ar^- 
ments in favour of their respective 
political creeds — the anti-Socialists 
stigmatising it with the name of 
municipal socialism, pointing with 
alarm to Mr. Sidney Webb’s mani- 
festo that * the path to the Town 
Utopia of Collectivism is unlimited 
municipalisation of local public 
services, and a ■wide extension of co- 
operate activity,’ and lamenting the 
alleged portentous increase of rates 
and municipal debt; the socialist 
schools of thought acclaiming it as a 
subsidiary part or antecedent slope 
towards the full realisation of their 
dreams of state industrial orgauisa- 
tion, and combating the figures of 
their opponents by reference to the 
enormous increase in population and 
rateable value of property. 

A short survey of the histoiT of 
2kl, T. shows that it is not the product 
of modern conditions so much as the 
legitimate consequence of a process 
of evolution. Municipal trading is 
neither an old nor a new activity in 
social conditions, though in its 
present form and administration it 
may tod no genuine parallel in the 
ancient or mediaeval communal life 
of the English burgesses. So far as 
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there is any conscious intellectual 
operation involved in its promotion 
as distinct from the unsystematic ex- 
tension of municipal operations aris- 
ing out of, and rendered necessary by, 
the ever-nddening range of duties im- 
posed by the legislature on local 
governing bodies in relation to public 
health, the maintenance of high- 
ways and the relief of paupers, it may 
be taken to be the expression of the 
growing belief that it is incumbent 
on the social or civic conscience to 
supply the obvious omissions of in- 
dividual enterprise. It seems unduly 
alarmist and unwarranted by his- 
torical fact to assert that municipal 
trading is part of a vast and con- 
scious political move. It is far more 
in accordance with the haphazard 
methods of English legislators tp pro- 
ceed as convenience seems to dictate 
without the slightest reference to 
ultimate ideals. If the M. T. is a per- 
manent feature in English social life, 
it is probably because public opinion 
on the whole is in favour of it, and if 
that is so nothing can stem the tide 
of its logical development, and it 
further seems to be the mere ex- 
pression of prejudice to say that the 
citadel of local government has been 
stealthily captured by the administra- 
tive Socialist for the Insidious pro- 
pagation, under the cloak of Pro- 
gressivlsm, of his creed. 

In the early days of the English 
people, markets pith their tolls and 
dues p'ere the oldest form of local 
service and municipal trading. But 
whereas no«’ the profits of any branch 
of M. T. would either go to the relief 
of rates or some other public or cor- 
porate purpose, this market revenue, 
where it did not become part of the 
corporate property of the borough, 
was appropriated by the king in con- 
sideration of the grant of a monopoly 
of trading to particular individuals 
in pursuance of the ancient royal 
prerogative of regulating all matters 
of trade. Ancient local governing 
bodies also had certain functions re- 
lative to the provision of piers and 
harbours and docks, and one highly 
socialistic fimction was performed 
both by municipal bodies or by the 
state, namely the supervision of the 
food supply, the regulation of tlio 
- .. 
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tlio avowed interests of the people at 
largo, fixed the prices of bread, ale, 
fuel, and other necessaries. It is con- 
sidered by Jlr. Towler, in his Socialism 
in Local Government, that these In- 
stances of communal notion wero not 
a supersession of existing private 
clfort, nor of competitive trading, but 
merely works set up by the local 


authority ‘ as the march of politics 
unfolded and when individual energy 
was not forthcoming to pro^ido for 
the essential needs of the commimity;’ 
and, further, that the food supply 
ceased to be a matter of local concern 
when better means of inter-com- 
munication between town and villages 
were established and trade extended 
generally. Tills, however, seems a 
better alternative to collective action, 
or to involve a contradiction, for 
either there was individual trading or 
there was not; it not, what need for 
regulations like those of the Assize 
of Bread and Ale unless they were 
aimed at the municipality ; and if 
there was, then no argument can be 
drawn from the supposed lack of in- 
dividual energy to provide for 
essential needs. If. as seems pro- 
bable, from the language of these old 
statutes, the action of the legislature 
was a veto on the rapacity of mer- 
chants and traders, then there is no 
reason why the state should not, if 
economically feasible, revert to such 
methods of regulation; or, again, if 
the state already prescribes a mini- 
mum wage for certain trades, as it 
does, then why not a maximum price 
for the necessaries of life ? During tho 
period of the merchant and craft 
guilds, local administration exercised 
a vigorous control over industry, 
generally with the object of deriving 
from merchants a profit for tho par- 
ticular tmvn. But there was no 
municipal trading proper. At the 
beginning of tho 17 th century a 
nmnber of municipal corporations 
owned markets, docks, quays, piers, 
slaughter-houses, and a water-supply, 
but with tho rise of tho industrial 
system and the corresponding decline 
in agriculture, unregulated competi- 
tion and the expansion of individual 
commercial enterprise swept collec- 
livism in all shapes and forms for a 
time from tho field. It was an ago 
when publicists urged tho limitation 
of govcmiucntal functions to tho 
maintenance of order • within tho 
state and tho protection of tho state 
from oxternnl aggression, and it is. 
comparatively ■ ' ' ■ 

cently that the 
of tlio Fabian 
awakened tho 

cynical results of that unfettered in- 
dividualism in Industrial enterprise 
that looked to no end otlier tlian that 
of profit. Since this awakening there 
has been a complete volle-faee from 
tho legal prohibition in force in tho 
first part of the 18th century against 
any municipality making a profit out 
of its trading undortaldngs. The 
somewhat anomalous position now Is 
that thongli it has long been per- 
fectly lawful for a municipality to 
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make a profit, most advocates of 
M. T., while deprecating profit- 
making as antithetical to the pro- 
vision of the best possible public 
services, never fail to meet the arjpi- 
ments of their opponents with 
counter-arguments based upon the 
alleged profits of their trading \mder- 
takings. 

The real beginning of modern 
M. T. was in the middle of last cen- 
tury, when the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, 1846, enabled local 
authorities to erect municipal baths 
and laundries, while lat-er various 
Acts empowered them to control and 
manage harbours and docks, piers, 
quays, and gas concerns. According 
to Mill, it was conclusively estab- 
lished, however, that government 
agency in any of the common opera- 
tions of industry or commerce was 
never able to maintain itself in equal 
competition with individual agency 
where the latter had sufficient 
capital and enterprise. But M. T. 
nevertheless throve in spite of the 
arguments of political economists, 
especially when town on district 
councillors promised to secure the 
profits for the benefit of the general 
body of ratepayers. JMany Socialists 
disagree with such allocation of 
profits on the ground that it is a con- 
cession to the propertied class, but 
it has proved a redoubtable factor 
in the cause of M, T., and has served 
to obscure the undoubted fact that 
the small absolute profit made in 
many undertakings sinks into in- 
significance against the profits of 
those undertakings before being ac- 
quired by the municipality from the 
private owners. During tie last 
quarter of the last century a number 
of local authorities obtained the 
passing of private Acts of Parliament 
enabling them to establish gas works, 
but only in those places where there 
were no existing private companies; 
and later, they were given the* right 
to piu*chase the underta^ngs of 
electric and tramway companies 
after the lapse of a fixed period of 
time. In 1890, Part III, of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
empowered local authorities to build 
dwellings for the working classes (sec 
Housing of the Working Classes), 
and though the dearth of such ac- 
commodation in rural districts re- 
mains to this day (1913) a blot on the 
English social system, urban district 
councils have in more recent years 
availed themselves of these powers 
to an ever increasing extent. At the 
present day, there is no great exten- 
sion of municipal trading so far as 
the nature of undertakings is con- 
cerned, and the principal municipal 
undertakings still comprise but little 


outside waterworks, gas works, elec- 
tricity supply, tramways (whether 
ownedand worked by the municipality 
or owned by the municipality and 
worked by private corapanies).*baths 
and washhouses, burial grounds, har- 
bours, piers, and ferries, and working- 
class dwellings, and markets. But 
one or two councils {e.g. Bradford and 
the Manchester Corporation) have 
made tentative proposals to secure 
statutory powers to purchase coal 
mines; a few London councils and 
Bradford Town Council have estab- 
lished milk depots to supply sterilised 
milk for children: many provincial 
towns availed themselves of an Act 
authorising them to raise money for 
municipal telephones (all of which 
have now been sold to the Post Office), 
the London County Council ran a 
disastrous steamboat service, while 
a few have, with indifferent success, 
established a municipal motor-bus 
service. In 1911 the Brighton and 
Hove councils were at variance over 
the desirability of running a railless 
tram or bus service, and the pro- 
posal has not so far been proceeded 
with. In May, 1913, the Birmingham 
City Council sanctioned the experi- 
ment of the tramways committee in 
running a motor-bus service, and the 
committee proposed to purchase the 
buses at a cost of £10,000. 

With the realisation of the full 
meaning of the growth ot M. T. have 
come curiously unscientific defences 
which bear a striking resemblance to 
those advanced in the differentiation 
of Socialism from Liberalism (q.v.). It 
is contrary to the spirit of the EngUsh 
legislature to pass measures which in 
any way put a premium on officialism 
at the expense of private liberty, 
and hence it is constantly attempted 
to set arbitrery limits to the so-called 
legitimate objects of municipal 
ownership and management. Logic- 
ally, there would seem to bo no limit 
at all, so far as the nature of the 
undertakings themselves is con- 
cerned, whatever moral sanction 
may be imposed by the actual 
economic resffits of individual experi- 
ments in M.T. Mr. Towder submits 
the opinion that had the state thirty 
or forty years ago ‘ devised model 
franchises, secuiihg a good service, 
a share of profits for the ratepayers, 
maximum prices, and regulations as 
to conditions of empIo 3 Tnent, it is 
clear that an admirable system of 
municipal control of private mono- 
polies would have been set up, and 
the way to administrative Socialism 
insurmountably barred.* Butexperi- 
eucc does seem to show that mere 
control may be qmte ineffective, e.g. 
the spread of tuberculosis and the 
appalling mortality of infants, rea- 
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sonably traceable to contaminated 
mills, are in tUemsetres iiTeslstiblo 
arguments for the establishment of 
municipal milk cone ’ ' " 

of economics if, such 
turns out to be a gua 
Moreover, the lughcr the degree of 
control the more imperceptihle be- 
comes the line ot demarcation be- 
tween control and ownership, or in 
other words the more numerous the 
re.strictions on the freest possible 
play of forces within the community, 
the greater is the tendency of • per- 
sonal rivalry and competition as the 
fundamental impetus behind all 
progress ’ to give place to collective 
endeavour. 
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is not a gainer as a whoVe from cheap 
services, excellent sanitation, and so 
forth. Major Darnin (Municipal 
Trade), in showing how far beyond 
other countries England has gone in 
municipal trading, gives the following 
statistics of municipal debts : 


England . 
United States 
France 
Italy. 
Belgium . 


Debt per 
Year head 
1S9S £880 
1890 290 

1899 S 14 0 

1889 190 

1880 410 


I/Ord Avebury (municipal and 
Nalioml Trading) Quotes these 
figures, and Justly regrets that they 
cannot be given for tlio same year; 
moreover, Germany is an important 
omission. Lord Aveburj' thinks that 
it is ' a moderate estimate that the 
great increase of municipal debt has 
lowered the price ot municipal stock 
10 per cent,’ and that this will In- 
volve the payment of cgie-thVrd per 
cent, more interest, and a sub- 
stantial increase of expense, both of 
which items must ‘ he deducted from 
the supposed profit of the so-called 
“ remunerative " investments.’ Again, 
to taken cof ' ' ■ — 

from rcliah 
Mr. \V. G. . 

the London ^tunicipaI Society, that 
municipal electrical undertakings 
involved, ns compared with boroughs 
having no mnnlcipnl concern, a cost 
of £207 10s. per m. per street lighting 
as against £SS 5s. Into tlie detail of 
the finance ot M.T. It is not intended 
by the present writer to go beyond 
pointing out that there is undoubtedly 
coiisldc'mlfic ju.stlfloatioii for !i.“5Um- 
Ing ttiat In past years, at all events, 
the method ot iiook-kccping by the 
spending autlioritie.s has been of an 
apparently dislngemioiis nature, the 
most striking instuuces ot tills bclug 


,tho claiming ' gross ' profit ns indica- 
j tive of financial success, tho omission 
j from the accounts of particular under- 
' " ■ penses paid out of the 

■ spenses being charged 
ratc.s, and the neglect 
to charge accounts with a sufficient 
sum on account of depreciation or 
tor establishment charges. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of 
vigorous nTiting against JI.T., the 
Select Joint-Committee on municipal 
trading, appointed in 1903, devoted 
itself exclusively to muuici]ial ac- 
counts, and though it condemned the 
tlicn cxi.sting system of ci-edit by 
Local Government Board district 
auditors, whom it considered not 
properly qualified to discharge their 
duties, its findings were silent on the 
merits of municipal trading. 

The following figiires are ab- 
stracted from the latest tl909-101 
annual local taxation returns. Only 
such totals have been taken as are 
explicable without reference to other 
accounts. In reference to the sums 
spent on housing, it is to bo observed 
that tlicse will include inicr alia sums 
spent on improvement schemes or 
other unproductive work fsce Hobs- 
iKG OP THE Working Cias.ses). 
Again, tlie amounts expended on 
harbours and piers, etc., u’ill, so far as 
most local authorities arc concerned, 
appear unduly small, but it is to bo 
borne in mind tliat tboro arc special 
consorvancy authorities for tbclr 
areas in most cases (see last column 
on Table VI.). 

Excluding tlie London County 
Council, the total sums in Table I. 
(reproduced in suhstaucc as toUows), 
applied to tlio repayment of loans for 
SI.T. purpose.s wore : Baths, wash- 
houses, etc., .£138.084 ; electric light- 
ing. £1 ,197 ,615; gasworks, £091,739: 
harbours, docks, piers, canals, and 
quays, £430,712; Iioiising ot tho 
working ciiiascs, £128,713; markets, 
£123,405; public ligliting, £15,821; 
tramways and light railways, 

1 £625.714; waterworks, £1,085,733; 
holding!! and aliotmonts, £4901- 
totol repaid bi' local authori- 
or nil purpose.s was £13,220.575, 
of wiiioh no more than £4,012,040 
related to municilial trading mirpo.scs 
in spite ot tlio fact tiiat ot tlio total 
amount of loans out.stnndiiig against 
local uutliorities, viz, £530,000,009 
(eirc.) over £;100,000.000 arc inimi- 
clpal trading loniw. The total amount 
of mtcrc.st on loans for municipal 
trading imrpo.scs wns £8,515,373, or 
about ouc-lialf ot the total amount 
payable on loan.-! for nil jnirposes. A 
glance nt Table 11. may. however, 
lead to i.lie prUinl /arfc supposition 
that M. T. is ccono»ilc,'i!ly a bouuu 
business proiiosltlon. 



Tabi-e II. — Aggregate Receipts op Local Aothobities for 1909-10 and Earlier Years 
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Table III. — Abstract from Local Taxation Returns for 1909-lC 
OP Municipal Trade Accounts for London County Council / 



Receipts, 

excluding 

Loans 

Expenditure 

Raised 

during 

1910-11 

1 

Expended 

1 during 
1910-11 

Outstand- 
ing at the 
end of the 
year ' 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tramways 

2,205,355 

1,380,827 

833,333 

833,333 

9,579,958 

Electric light- 


ing . 

711,588 

304,911 

192,479 

190,723 

5,460,975 

Markets 

251,878 

(other than 
public light- 
ing w'hich 
amounted to 
£385,299) 
129,299 

2,570 

1,340 

3,040,490 

Housing of the 



working classes 

'* 

101,659 

105,220 

94,593 : 

4,835,056 


A comparative table showing outstanding loans from 1906-11, particulars 
of which were furnished by coimcll ofiBcers : 



1906-7 

1907-8 1 1908-9 

1 

igog-io 1 1910-11 

Housing of the 
working classes . 
Tramways . 
Thames steam- 

boats and piers . 

£ 

3,991,709 

6,133,564 

277,556 

£ 

4,031,354 

7,330,698 

265,484 1 

1 

£ 

4,035,879 

8,120,697 

253,475 

£ 1 £ 
4,067,703 1 4,082,369 
9,017,507 1 9,579,958 

214,025 j 193,083 


The disastrous nature of the Thames steamboat experiment may bo 
inferred from the following proprression of receipts from 1900-11 for ‘ Thames 
steamboats and piers’: 1900-7, £40,786; 1907-S, £35,035; 190S-9, £5,492; 
1909-10, £2157: 1910-11, £405. 


Table IV. — The accounts of tlie Corporation of London show that tlio 
total receipts were £800,479, and the expenditure £857,708. Less 
than one-sixth of the total receipts was derived from rates. 


Proportions of total receipts (£800,479) derived from : Per 

cent. 

Market revenues and rents, sales, dividends and profits of 

other property . . . . . . . . 77’7 

Rates ........... lO'O 

Other receipts ......... G'3 


100-0 


Table V. — Total Loans for all Local Authorities 

The loans received during 1909-10 lor batlis, cemeteries, electric ligliting. 
gasworks, liarbours, docks, piers, canals, and puays (otlier tlian ttiose of 
tlio Port of London), markets, tramways and liglit railways, and waterworks 
■amounted to £8,575,111 or 20 per cent, of tlie wliolo of the loans raised by 
local authorities; the loans expended amounted to £7,230,703 or 17-S per 
cent., while the loans outstanding at tlie end of tlio year amounted to 
£278,512,094 or 52 per cent, of the whole out.standing amount. Tlie flgurc-s 
for the Port of London autliorlty’s undertakings were respectively: 
£22,570,459 or 53 per cent., £22,547,008 or 55-0 per cent., and £23,209,909 
or 4-3 per cent. 



Table VI. — Table showino Expenditube durino 1909-10 
(Expenditure — defrayed otherwise than out of loans given first ; that out of loans heing in brackets) 
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Muniong 4( 

Muniong Range, mountains of New 
South Wales and Victoria, Australia, 
forming a part of the Great Dividing 
Chain. Mt. Kosciusko (730S ft.) is 
the highest point in the Australian 
continent. 

Munipore, see Manipdb. 

Munkaos, a tn. of Hungary in 
Bereg oo., 80 m. N.E. of Debreczin. 
It is situated on the Latorcza, and has 
manufs. of coarse cloth. Near by a.re 
noted alum and iron mines. Pop. 
15,000. 

Munkacsy, Michael von(1814-1900), 
an Hungarian painter, whose real 
name was Lieb, was bom in Munkacs. 
After passing through severe vicissi- 
tudes through the death of his father 
and mother, he was sent by friends 
to the art school at Pesth. After some 
time he went to Vieima and then 
to Mrmich, where he studied imder 
Franz Adam. At Dusseldorf he 
painted ‘ The Last Days of a Con- 
demned Prisoner,’ which made him 
famous. Soon after this he wont to 
Paris, where he resided for a great 
number of years. Here he won a 
number of honovu'S and medals for 
his paintings. His eliief pictmes are: 

‘ Christ before Pilate,' ‘ The Crucifix,’ 

‘ Ecco Homo,’ ' Arpad ’ (hung in the 
Hungarian parliament), ‘ The Apo- 
theosis of the Renaissance ’ (Vicuna), 

■ The Death of Mozart,’ ‘ The Two 
Families,’ ‘ MUton dictating Paradise 
iosf to his Daughters.’ The first three 
paintings are now in Philadelphia. 

Munro, Sir Hector (1720-1805), a 
British general. His work has been 
done in India, where ho suppressed 
a mutiny at Patna, 1764, and de- 
feated the natives at Buxar, 1704. 
He became lieutenant-colonel in 
1704, came back to England, and in 
1708 was retmned M.P. for the 
Inverness burghs. Ho was given a 
commission in Madras, 1777, when 
he went back to India, capturing 
Pondicherry, 1778, and Negapatam, 
1781. He again returned to England 
in 1782, and became sucocssivcly 
major - general, lieutenant - general, 
and general in 1798. 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone 
(1819-85), a Scottish classical scholar 
and critic, bom at Elgin in Scotland, 
and educated at Trinity College. 
Cambridge, becoming professor of 
Latin at the University. He edited 
and translated the Vatican and 
Laurentian manuscripts of Lucretius, 
and edited Horace in 1808. His 
Criticisms and El ucidat ions of Cal uU us 
(1878) contains some very valuable 
information, and he also ^vroto many 
Greek and Latin verses, and contri- 
buted to the most learned and 
scholarly periodicals of Ids time. 

Munro, Nell (5. 1804), a Scottish 
author and journalist, bom at 


0 . Munster y 

Inveraray. He started his journalistic/ 
career in Glasgow, and his first storj' 
was entilled The Secret of Healhi; 
Ale (1893). Throe year's later he pub- 
lished a collection of short stories. 
The Lost Pibroch. His novels ah! 
chiefly historical, and include: Jehn 
Splendid, 1898; Gilian the Dreamer, 
1899; Doom Castle and the Shoed of 
Fortune, 1901; Children of Tcniikst, 
1903; and The Daft Days, 1910. i 

Munro, Robert, M.A., M.D., LLD., 
F.R.S. (6. 1835), a Scottish physician 
and arcliEEologist, born in Ross-shlre. 
Ho practised as a physician until 1880, 
when he retired and devoted himself 
entirely to archmology and anthro- 
pology. He made a particular .study 
of Lake dwellings, and his works in- 
clude: 'The Lake-Dwellinas of Europe, 
1890; Prehistoric Problems, 1897; Pre- 
historic Scotland and its Place in 
European Civilisation, 1899 ; Archa- 
oloffu and False Antiquities, 1905; and 
articles on ‘ Stonehenge ’ and ‘ Stone 
Monuments ’ in the 11th cd. of the 
Ency. Bril. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Bart. (1701- 
1827), a military offleer, bom and 
educated at Glasgow. Ho was ap- 
pointed infantry cadet at Jladras, 
1779. Served in the war against 
Hyder Ali, 1780-81, then promoted to 
lieutenant. The cirdl administration 
of the Baramhal was formed 1792- 
99, in which ho assisted Captain Read. 
He undertook the task of bringing to 
order the new province of Kannra. In 
1804 M. was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel, and rendered groat services 
to General Wellesley (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington) during the war 
with Scindiah and tlio Rajah of Borah. 

In 1807 M. came back to England 
after an absence of twenty-eight 
years, and showed keen interest in 
the discussions regarding the re- 
newal of the East India Company’s 
charter. He returned to India In 1814 
on a commission to reoiganiso the 
judicial and police departments. 
During tho Mahratta War ho was 
brigadier-general. M. resigned all Ids 
commissions oning to bad health and 
returned to England In 1819, when he 
was made governor of (Madras. 

Munster, a prov. in tho S.W. of Ire- 
land, comprising the counties of Cork, 
Waterford, Kerry, Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Clare. It was originally. 
i.e. before Henry II. ’.s reign, divided 
into two kingdoms, Desmond and 
Thomond. and the title and rank of 
King of JIunster was borne by tho 
rulers of tho respective kingdoms 
nltcmntcly. Area 9520 sg. m. Pop. 
(1911)1,033,085. 

MUnster, tho cap. of Wcstplinlla, 
Prussia, is situated at the conilnence 
of tho Aa with tho MUnster Canali 
05 ra. N.E. of Dilsseldorf. M., which 
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is a bishopric, is one of the hand- 
somest towns of Westphalia, retain- 
ing numerous remains of medieeval 
architecture, whose quaint pictur- 
esqueness is enhanced by the numer- 
ous trees and shady all6es by which 
the squares and streets are orna- 
mented, The cathedi*al, built between 
the 13th and 15th centui'ies, was de- 
spoiled of all its internal ' 
by the Anabaptists. T1 
Gothic church of St. Lam 
market-place, was finished in tiie 
13th centurj'. The industrial pro- 
ducts of H. include leather, woollen 
fabrics, thread, starch, and sugar, 
besides which there are good carriage 
manufactories, breweries, distilleries, 
and printing works. The trade is 
limited to the produce of the country, 
the principal of which are the noted 
Westphalian ham and sausages. Pop. 
90,283. 

Munster, Sebastian (1489-1552), a 
German scholar, born at Ingelheim. 
He entei*ed a Franciscan convent, but 
becoming a convert to the opinions of 
Luther, he threw off his monastic 
habit, and was appointed professor of 
Hebrew at Basle in 1529. The most 
important of M.’s works are : Biblia 
B^raica (2 voLs.), 1534-35 and 1546; 
Gmmmatica Chaldaica, 1527 ; Dio 
fionarium C7jaWaicum, 1527 ; Dio 
twnariuni TriUngue, in quo iMtinis 
VocabiiUs, OrcBca ei Hebraica re- 
sponden/, 1530 ; Horologiographia^ 
1531 ; Organum Vranicum, 1536; 
Cosmoffraphia Universalis, 1544; and 
Budimenta Manicmattca, 1551. 

Jdunsterberg, a tn, in Silesia, 
P^RSia, 37 m. S. of Breslau on the 
Oman; has manufs. of clay -products 
and breweries. Pop. 8640. 

Munster-Ltedenburg, Georg > ' 

Count zu (1820-1902), a Germs 
matist, born in London. He 
son of a Hanoverian statesm 
was appointed minister to St. 
burg (1856-64). He exerted aU his 
energies to prevent Prussia from 
annexing Hanover, but having failed, 
he entered the Prussian diplomatic 
(1866), and became a member 
of the Reichstag. From 1873 to 1881 
be was ambassador to England, and 
to^ance from 1885-1901. 

Muntjac (CemtZus munijac), a small 
aeer which ranges throughout South- 
Eastern Asia. The hair is short and 
smooth, and bright rufus hay in 
colour, with a patch of white on the 
throat and beneath the tail. The 
buck s head has the V-shaped frontal 
bone greatly prolonged into two 
Pedicles covered with skin and hair; 
short antlers grow from the tips. In 
Jhe upper law are two sharp canine 
teeth which often extend below the 
lower lip. 

Muntz’s Metal, or Yellow Metal, is 


an alloj' of three parts of copper and 
two parts of zinc. It is called after 
Mr. Muntz of Birmingham, who in- 
vented it. Unlike brass, it is malleable 
when hot, and can he more easily 
rolled than copper, which it has 
largely supplanted as material for 
sheathing, owing also to its lowerprice. 

Miinzer, Thomas (1490-1525), a 
“ ” Anabaptists (q.r.), bom 
Harz Mts. A Hussite 
520), preached exag- 
gerated Clu’istiau liberty, opposing 
civil government, reUgious rites, etc. 
(1521). He headed an insurrection in 
1524, but was defeated by the Elector 
John aud Duke George of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of He«sc, and tne 
Duke of Brunswick. He was be- 
headed at MahUiausen along with 
Pfeifer and a number of others. 

Munzinger, Wemer (1832-75), a 
Swiss traveller and linguist, born at 
Olten. In 1854 he went to Egypt and 
was in command of a commercial ex- 
pedition, and then stayed in Keren, 
the capital of Bogos (1855). From 
Egypt he travelled into Eastern 
Africa, and in 1861 he joined Heug- 
lin’s expedition to explore Central 
Africa and reached Kordofan. In 
1864 he was appointed British consul 
at Massowa. and was one of the ex- 
plorers in the British expedition to 
Abyssinia. The British, however, 
gave up the expedition and M. then 
returned to Massowa as French 
consul. In 1872 ho was made 
governor-general of Eastern Soudan, 
and in 1876 was killed at Lake Assai 
in a fight with Galias. During his 
travels M. stmdied the languages of 
the countries he visited, and some of 
TjifQr Sitten und das 
1859; Ostafrihanischc 
’ nd 1883; Die Deuichc 
Ostafrika, 1865; and 
oabidaire de la languc 
ere are biographies by 
Dietsohe and Weber (1875) and J. 
von Kellerschokke (1890). 

Murad, see Axiorath. 

Murmna, or Moray, a laige eel-like 
fish without scales orpeotoralflns, and 
distinguished from the true eels by the 
narrow slits into the pharynx, Sis. 
inhabit tropical and subtropical seas, 
and ore very fierce and voracious, 
seizing their prey with formidable 
pointed teeth, ilf. heJena is rich 
brown, marked with yellow spots. 
Most Ms. are richly coloured, and 
some attain a length of 10 ft., parti- 
cularly ilf. JMacruriis of the Indian 
seas. Altogether some eighty species 
are included in the family Murseindee. 

Murakami, a coast tn. of Hondo, 
Japan, 45 m, from Nugata. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Mural Decoration (Lat. 7 nl£^us,^van;. 
the art of adorning walls by means of 
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surface painting in fresco, oils, or en- dispersed the Council of Five Hun^' 
caustic, by mosaic compositions, and dred at St. Cloud in 1799, and in tbs 
bycan’ingin wood, terra-cotta, stone, following year married Napoleon^ 
or marble. The term is also extended youngest sister, Marie Armonciade 
to the decorative treatment of vaults Caroline. He was made governor ,ot 
and ceilings. A great feature of early the Cisalpine republic in ISOl, and 
Esyptian art was the internal surface after talang part in the battles of 
decoration, which was carried to great Jena, Eylau. Austerlitz, etc., was 
perfection. The walls were covered made Grand-Duko of Berg and Clevcs 
with figure and other designs, in low for his share in the last-named, i In 
relief, or deeply incised, and were ISOS he was cro^vned King of the Two 
gaUy coloured. In Assyria, relief Sicilies under the title of Joachim I. 
scidpture and colour decoration was Napoleon ; the Bourbons held Sicily, 
recognised as forming an integi'al part but Joacliim governed Naples wisely 
of architecture. The walls were decor- and well. After accompanying 
ated ■ivith sculptured dadoes and Napoleon to Russia, M. made over- 
coloured friezes, representing groups tures to Austria and Great Britain be- 
of figures. The sculptured friezes and cause he feared Napoleon’s treachcrj'. 
metopes of ancient Greece, used as When the latter escaped from Elba, 
decorations for temples and public M. thought he could himself win all 
buildinga,areof incomparable beauty. Italy and then treat with Napoleon 
The Greeks did not use colour ettects, as an equal, but he was checked at 
relying entirely on the beauty of out- Ferrara and routed at Tolontino. 
line and on shadow eSects. The early After Napoleon had refused his prof- 
Romans employed three principal fered aid, he staked his all on an 
methods of M. D. : painting in fresco, expedition to Calabria, but' ids popu- 
mosaic painting, and marble incrusta- larity had vanished, and he wa.s cap- 
tions. The Romans, too, showed their tured and shot at Pizzo. 
love of colour by using marble, wliich Muratori, Lodovico Antonio (1672- 
they had brought away from their 1750), a noted Italian scholar, anti- 
eastern and African conquests. In quary, and historian, bom at Vignola, 
later centuries, Italian artists painted near Modena. In 1694 ho became 
in oils on plaster. Cimabue and Giotto director of the Ambrosian College and 
painted in fresco, leading the way in Library at Milan, and while there 
a form of M. D. wliich superseded all published Anecdota Grccca, and 
others. In Northern Italy, striking Anecdota Latina, previously unedited 
colour effects were produced by using fragments. Recalled to Modena 

not only rich' marbles but terra-cotta, (1700). he became librarian and 
and by skilful arrangement of bricks, archivist to Duke Rinaldo I. His 
In modern times the art of M. D. has three chief works are : Itcrum Itah- 
unfortunately deolined,though several carum Scriptores, 1723-51, _ dealing 
attempts have been made to revive it. with tl '■ ■ 'Italian 

The chief forms of M. D. employed in history ■ . ' illeoii 

domestic architecture are tapestry, Alvi, 1 . ■ ■ consti- 

embossed linen, wood panelling, tution, ’ of the 

stamped leather and wall-paper, middle ages ; and Annali d'ltalia. 
Consult Thomas, ilfuraZ Decorations, 1741-49 (first complete ed. 1753-50), a 
1809; Crownlnshield, Mvral Painting, critical history of Italy from the birth 
1887; WTiitc, Practical Designing; of Clirist down to 1750. The Anti- 
Baldry, Modern Mural Decoration, chita eslcnsi appeared in 1717-40. See 
1902; Jackson, Mural Painting, 1904. Opcrc, collected 1707-80 and 1790- 
See also separate articles on Fnneco, 1810 ; Campori’sed. of thoEpi’sZoZori'q, 
Mos.ua, Tapesthy, WALP-PArKB, etc. 1901 ct scq. Considt G. F. Muratori, 
Murano, a tn. in the prov. and IJ Vita, 1750: Sohodoui, Elogio, ISIS; 
m. N. of the city of Venice, Italy, on Tirabosohi, Bibl. mod., iil. 
the island of Murano in the Venice Muravioff, Count Michael Nikolaio- 
Lagoon. It bos the Cathedral of San vitch (1845-1000), a Russian diplo- 
Douato (10th century). It has long matist. born in Poltava, Rus-sln; 
been the seat of the Venetian glass studied superficially at Ileldolberg, 
industry. Pop. 5500. and in ISIS entered the Chanccllerio 

Murat, Joachim (17G7-1S15), King of Minister of Foreign Aifaii-s. He 
of Naples, born at La Bnstide- held minor positioius in Stuttgart. 
Fortumdro, near Cahors, Franco. He Berlin, Stockiiolm; later was second 
entered the French army, in which he secretarj' in Berlin and first secretary 
served under Napoleon Bonaparte In Paris. In 1SG3 ho Incurred odium 
in Italy and Egypt, and became through his drastic measures in deal- 
greatly attached to him. For Ids part ing with the Polish insurrection. He 
in the 13th vendfimluire ho was made was apjiointed Jllnistcr of Foreign 
a lieutenant-colonel and first nide-de- Affairs In 1S97. 

camp to Napoleon, and after Aboukir Murchison, a gold field of W. Aus- 
was made a general of division. He tralin, N. of Lake Austin, 21,000 s<i. 
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m. in area. Cue is the cap. of the 
dist., 540 m. N.N.E. of Perth. Pop. 
4000. 

Murchison^ Sir Roderiok Impey 
(1792-1871), a British geologist, born 
at Tarradale, Ross-shire, Scotland. 
He served ^vith Wellesley in Galicia, 
1808, and later under Sir John Moore, 
being present at the hattloof Corunna, 
He left the army in 1816 and devoted 
himself to geology. He explored large 
parts of England and Scotland, and 
later travelled in France, Italy, the 
TjtoI, and Switzerland, studying the 
geological structure of the Alps. M.*s 
chief title to fame was the establish- 
ment of the Silurian system and his 
exposition of the Permian, Devonian, 
and Laurentian systems. Amongst 
other works, he published The 
Silurian System, and The Geology of 
Russia in Europe and the Urals. See 
Life by Sir A. Geikie, 1875. 

Murcia : 1. A maritime prov. of 
Spain, forming part of the ancient 
Moorish kingdom of the same name 
between Andalusia and the kingdom 
of Valencia. The state is very moun- 
tainous in the S. and E., biit there are 
fertile valleys rendered fruitful by irri- 
gation, and the celebrated " huertas * 
(gardens), about 27 m. long and 3 m, 
broad, contain orange groves, mul- 
berry and olive trees, vines, etc., and 
produce quantities of fruit and vege- 
tables. There are large deposits of 
salt, and minerals are abundant. The 
principal mannfs, are metals and 
silks. M. was conquered in 713 by the 
Moors, and became a dependency of 
Spain in 1240. Area 4453 sq. m. Pop. 
600,489. 2. A walled city and episco- 
pal see, cap. of above prov,, 28 m. 
N.N.W. of Cartagena. It is an im- 
portant industrial centre. The R. 
Segura divides it into two portions, 
connected by a fine bridge. The 
principal building is the cathedral, 
founded 1388. It has various manufs. 
including a saltpetre and gunpowder 
factory. Pop. 124,985. 

Murder. The generally accepted 
definition of M. in English law is that 
of Coke : ‘ IVhen a person of sound 
memory and discretion unlawfully 
kiUeth any reasonable creature in 
being, and under the king’s peace 
with malice aforethought, either ex- 
press or implied * (see Malice). Para- 
phrased this means : (1) That within 
limits children and idiots, or Irmatics, 
cannot be guilty oi M. But a lunatic 
who kilia another person may be con- 
fined in Broadmoor or some other 
criminal lunatic asylum during the 
royal pleasure (see also Infancy and 
CRnnNAL Law). (2) That the mere 
killing of another by whatsoever 
means, whether by an act or omission 
likely to resxilt in death, raises a pre- 
sumption of felonious homicide which 


the accused must rebut by showing 
some justification (see Justifiable 
HosnciDE) or excuse (as, c.f/., in self- 
defence). (3) That it is not M. to kill 
an infant in the womb, though such 
act of procuring abortion is punish- 
able as a felony ^vith penal servitude 
to the extent of life. But where a 
child bom alive (in Scots law this is 
proved by any one who heard the 
child cry; in English law by medical 
testimony that it breathed) after- 
wards dies by reason of drugs or 
woimds received while in the womb 
(a fortiori afterwards), those who ad- 
ministered such drugs or wounds are, 
according to the better opinion, guilty 
of M. (4) That it is not M. to kill an 
alien enemy actually participating in 
warfare against the state, but M. com- 
mitted by a British subject upon a 
foreigner (not an enemy) abroad is an 
extraditable crime, and the murderer 
can he punished by an English court. 
(5) That the guilty state of mind 
essential to M., though generally one 
of sedate and deUberate intention to 
kill, may be inferred from any wanton 
or cruel act against another likely to 
result in death (see also Manslaugh- 
ter and Malice). * Constructive ’ M. 
means the killing a person while en- 
gaged in committing another felony, 
e.g. if a burglar fearing capture 
rushes so violently past an inmate of 
the house as to cause his death, that 
will be M. however unintentional the 
killiQg. But in practice the death 
penalty is never inflicted in a clear 
case of merely * constructive * M. 
There is no crime passionelle in Eng- 
lish law, for no provocation however 
great will justify killing, though if 
there be no express malice (g.r.), the 
charge would be reduced to man- 
slaughter. 

Suicide or Belf-mmder is a felony 
punishable by imprisonment, but it is 
a commonplace of English criminal 
law that it two people agree to com- 
mit suicide together and one survives, 
the survivor is guilty of M. Accessor- 
ies before the fact to M. are equally 
guilty and punishable with the 
principal offender ; and an attempt 
to commit M, is punishable with penal 
servitude up to life. The punishment 
for M. is death, though in Anglo- 
Saxon times it was redeemable by 
payment of Wergildy or blood money, 
to the relatives of the murdered man. 
In some of the United States M. is 
classified into degrees. For example, 
M, by poison or by any premeditated 
design is Mi in the first degree, and 
punishable with death ; all other 
kinds of M.are said to he in the second 
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Murdock, William (1751-1839), a 
British engineer and inventor, bom 
at Auohinleok, Ayrshire. In 1792 he 
used coal-gas as an illuminant in his 
o^vn house, and ten years later it was 
used for lighting Soho. He also ex- 
perimented on a high-pressure loco- 
motive, andin 1784 made a small loco- 
motive steam-engine. He improved 
greatly on Watt’s steam-engine, and 
invented apparatus by which it was 
possible to use compressed air, 
devising the first oscillating steam- 
engine. 

Mure, Sir William (1594-1657), a 
Scottish poet, horn at Rowallan in 
Ayrshire. He became M.P. in Edin- 
burgh in 1643, thefoUomngyear being 


translation of Boyd’s Hccaiombe 
Clirisliana ; and several miscellaneous 
poems. 

Mure, William (1799 - 1860), a 
British classical scholar and liistorian. 
bora at Caldwell, Ayrshire. His prin- 
cipal work. Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greeee, was unfinished when he died. 
His other publications include : 
Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands; Brief Remarks on the 
Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties; 
A Dissertation on the Calendar and 
Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, etc. 

Muret (or Muretus), Marc Antoine 
(1526-85), a famous ftench humanist, 
born at Muret, near Limoges. In 1503 
he went to live in Rome, where ho 
lectured and taught civil law till 1584, 
when ho retired. Ho edited Latin 
authors and OTOto Orationes, Epis- 
tolce, and Variarum Lectionem Libri 
XIX. See Collected Works, ed. Frot- 
scher and Koch (Leipzig). 1834-41. 

Murfree, Mary Noailles (6. 1850), an 
American noveiist, trating under tlie 
pseudonym of * Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock," born at Mm-frecsboro, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. She began her literaiT 
career in 1878 with contributions to 
the Atlantic Jlonthly, consisting of 
pictures of mountaineer life in Ten- 
nessee, later published tmder the 
title of In the Tennessee Mountains. 
Amongst her other publications are: 
iriicrc the Battle was Fought; The 
Prophet of the Great Smolnt Moun- 
tains; In the Clouds; His Vanished 
Star; The Young Mountaineers; The 
Champion; T'he Story of Old Fort 
London; A Spectre of Power; In the 
Stranger-People's Country, etc. 

Murfreesboro, a city and co. scat of 
Rutherford co.. Tennessee, U.S.A.. 
32 m. S.E. of Nashville. It lies in an 
agricultural district, and carries on a 
conslderablo trade in cotton, grain, 
live stock, timber, etc. 51. was settled 
in 1811, and Incorporated in 1817. 
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Near by was fought the battle of/ 
Stone R. in 1862. Pop. (1910) 4679. / 

Murger, Henri (1822-61), a French 
novelist, born at Paris. His most 
popular work is his Scenes in Bo- 
hemian Life, portraying, the irre- 
sponsible and happy-go-lucky life of 
artists and students in Paris. He 
contributed to the Rcmte des Deux 
Mondes and wrote a number of tales 
and dramas. Other works are: 
Seines de la vie de jeunesse ; Les 
buveurs d’eau; Madame Olympc; Le 
sabot rouge ; and other prose tales, 
and a collection of poems entitled 
Les nuits d’hieer. Andi-ew Lang has 
translated several of his songs in 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 

Mmghab : 1. Ariver of Central Asia, 
rising in Afgham'stan and flou-ing W. 
and N.W. into Russian Turkestan 
through the oasis of Mero is lost in 
the sands 150 m. below Mere, after a 
course of about 370 m. 2. A river 
rising in the Pamirs, W. Asia, at an 
alt. of 13,720 ft., and fiou-ing N.E., 
N.W. and W. to its junction with the 
Panj, or S. head-stream of the Oxus, at 
Wakhan. Length 200 m. 

Muri : 1. A prov. of N. Nigeria, 
traversed by the Benue R. Pop. 
about 500,000. 2. A tn. of N. Nigeria, 

W. Africa, in Sokoto, 15 m. from the 
r, b. of the Benue, 300 m. E.N.B. of 
Lokoja. 

Murillo, Bartholome Esteban (1017- 
82), was born at Seville, and baptised 
Jan. 1, 1018: and after recei\-ing some 
education, was placed with his rela- 
tive, Jnnn del Castillo, to study 
painting. Having saved a little 
money, which he made by painting 
religious pictures for exportation to 
S. America, he went to Jladrid in 
1641, being then in his twenty-fourth 
year, was favourably noticed by his 
celebrated townsman, Vclnsciucz, ivho 
treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and through his influence was 
enabled to study the cliefB-d'ccuvre of 
Italian and Flemish art in the royal 
colleetions. In 1045 he determined to 
return to Seville, after an absence of 
three yeai's, though advised to pro- 
ceed to Romo by Velasquez, who 
offered him letters from the king. 
After settling in Seville ho received 
numerous important couunb.slons, 
and was soon acknowledged as the 
head of the school there. In 1618 M. 
married a lady of.fortune ; he now 
maintained a handsome establish- 
ment, and his house was the resort of 
people of taste and fashion. The 
Academy of Seville was founded by 
him in 1660, but he filled the ollico of 
president only during tho first year, 
in early life he painted many pictures 
illustrative of humble life : in these, 
themanuerwas darkerand less refined 
than that exhibited in his later pic- 
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tures, which are mostly scriptural or 
religious pieces; Amongst various 
aitar-pieoes which he painted for 
the churches and convents in Madrid, 
Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, and Granada, 
is one representing the ‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,’ and It was on the eve 
of his finishing this work that he met 
with an accident in the soalfolding — 
he wounded himseU so badly that he 
continued to feel the efleots until his 
death, which ocem’red at Seville in 
April 1682. He was buried in the 
church of Sta. Cruz. In the Louvre, 
and in England, there are about forty 
of Ills worlcs. The most celebrated of 
M.’s pictures are: ‘ Moses striking the 
Rock,’ ‘ Christ feeding tire Five 
Thousand,’ ‘ St. Anthony of Padua,’ 
’ The Prodigal’s Return,’ and ‘ St. 
Elizahoth of Hungary.’ The picture 
M. preferred to all hla other works 
was that of ‘ St. Thomas do Villa 
Nneva distributing Alms to the Sick 
and Poor.’ Hia chef-d'ceuvre is the 
‘ Inunaculate Conception,’ which was 
purchased lor the Louvre at the sale 
of Marshal Soult’s collection in 1S52 
lor £26.612. Sir David Wilkie, who 
greatly admired and carefully studied 
the Spanish school, has remarked, in 
refei'onoe to it : ’ Velasquez and 

Murillo are preferred, and preferred 
'nth reason, to all the others, as tlic 
most original and characteristic of 
their school. These two great painters 
are temnrkablo lor having lived in 
the same time, in the same school, 
painted lor the same people, and of 
the same age, and yet to liave formed 
two styles so different and opposite, 
that the most unlearned can soaroclv 
unstake them ; Murillo being all soft- 

hoss, while ” ’ 

andvivacity. ' ' 

Loudon, are 
‘The Holy ; 

the Lamb,’ and ‘ A Boy Drinking.’ 

Murman Coast, the N.E. coast of 
Aola Penln, Russian Lapland, about 
m. between Norway and the 
'jmte Sea. At the mouth of the Gulf 
t Purt and naval station 

Of Lkaterinlnsk. Cod fisheries are 
important. 

Mumer, Thomas (1475-1536), a Ger- 
Hiau satirist and opponent of the Re- 
lormation. He was born at Oberehn- 
2®^ Alsace. In 1505 he was made 
1 ??^ ^^^eate by Maximilian, and in 
Aoio became gruardian of the Fran- 
cbcau monastery at Strasburg. His 
sauncal works, directed against the 
^eiormation and Luther, include Die 
norren6esc7iiadn4n{7, 1512 i Von dem 
Duf/ienscTien. Nai'ren, 1522; 
Die Gdvehmatt, 1519. Consult 
■^werau, Mumer und die deutsche 
^cfomiationy 1891, and Mumer un 
^^\firche des MiUelaUers, 1890. 

OTuro Lucano, a tn. in the prov. 


and 20 m. N.W. of the tn. of Potenza, 
Italy. Pop. 8500. 

Murom, a tn. in the gor. of Vladi- 
mir, Central Russia, on the 1. b. of the 
Oka 84 m. S.E. of Vladimir ; 
has an old cathedral and various 
manufs. Pop. 13,400. 

Muroran, a port and naval station 
in the prov. of Iburi, Yezo, Japan; 
has large steel works, and exports 
timber and coal. Pop. c. 12.000. 

Muros, a com. in the prov. of 
Corunna, Spain, 29 m. M’.S.W. of 
Santiago. Pop. 9130. 

Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805), a 
British actor ' * • ’ ^ ^ 

near Elpliin, 
made his d6b 

at Coveut Garden. He \\Tote numer- 
ous farces and dramas, amongst them 
Three Weeks after Marriage^ Know 
Your Own Mind. All in the Wrono, 
etc., and some satires and a transla- 
tion of Tacitus. 

Murphy, Robert (1806-43), a British 
mathematician, born at Mallow, Ire- 
land. His chief publication is Elemen- 
tary Pidnciplcs of the Theories of Elec- 
iricilVt and ho contributed numerous 
‘ ’ i • • . • . * , Cam- 

'transactions* 
• 'Philosophical 

Iso wrote a 
' Algebraical 

Equations. 

Murphysboro, a city and co. seal of 
Jackson co., Illinois, U.S.A., 87 m. 
S.E. of St, Louis by rail. Coal and 
iron are mined. Pop. (1910) 7486. 

Murrain, foot-and-mouth disease 
iq.v.). . 

Murray, or Hume, the prmcipal riv. 
of Australia, risuag in the Australian 


navigable for small steamers. Its 
chief tributaries are the Sfurrum- 
bidgee, Lachlan, and Darling. 

Murray^ Alexander (1775-1813), a 
Scottish philologist, born at Dunkit- 
tcrick. In 1806 he became minister 
of Urr, and in 1812 he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages. Hts 
principal work was the nisiory of 
European Languages, published after 
his death, and. ed. by Dr. Scott, 1823. 

Murray, Alexander Stuart (1841- 
1904), a classical archajologlst, bom 
in Arbroath, and educated at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Berlin, 
at the latter he attended the lectures 
of Boeckh and other famous scholars. 
Tn 1867 he was appoiuted assistant 
to Sir Charles Newton, the director 
of the department of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the British 
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Mnseiun, and on his death (1886) M. 
succeeded him. From time to time 
he made researches in Rome, Athens, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the Medi- 
terranean. He Tvrote Manval of 
MvUiology, 1873; History of Sculp- 
ture, 1880-83 : Handbook of Greek 
Archceotogy, 1S92 ; The Sculpture of 
the Parthenon, 1903. 

Murray, David Christie (1847-1907), 
an English novelist, born at West 
Bromndch, Staffordshire. In 1876 he 
rvas special correspondent for the 
Times during the Ru.sso-Turlash War. 
He wrote numerous novels, the best 
of which are Bob ilariin's lAitle Girl, 
Verona’s Father, In Diresi 
Joseph’s Coat, and (with H. I 
One Traveller lietums, etc. 

Murray, Eustace Clare Grenville 
(1819-81), an English jonrnaiist, 
studied at Oicford and Inner Temple. 
Ho then served in the Austrian army, 
and two years later joined the British 

embassy at ' ' 

at Hanov 

Odessa. E ■ 

took up , 
founded th 

The Queen " ■ ■ 

libel in th ; 
with perjuij , 

trial he lied to Paris, where he wrote 
some brilliant articles for a few 
English papers. Embassies and 
Foreign Courts, The Roving English- 
man, The Member for Paris, and 
Foujip Sroum are considered some 
of his best works. 

Murray, George Gilbert Aim4 (6. 
1806), an English scholar, poet, and 
author, horn in Sydney, New South 
Wales, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford University: was a fellow of 
New (College, Oxford, and in 1889 
became professor of Greek at Glasgow 
University, and in 1908 regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford. In 1889 ho 
married Lady Mary Howard, daughter 
of the ninth Earl ot Carlisle. Ho pub- 
lished a History of Ancient Greek 
Literature (1897). His verso trans- 
’ — ’ — several 
. ‘ .’rojan 

. ' ■ ' nia in 

Tauris, and Sopiiocit'.s' Rex 

(1902-13) are remarkable. Several 
have been staged nitli success under 
the fedrenne-Barkcr management 
(1901-7). Of bis other publications 
may be mentioned. The Rise of the 
Greek Epic, 1911; The Origin of 
Tragedy, 1912; and Studies in Greek 
Religion, 1913. 

Murray, Sir James Augustus Henry 
lb. 1837), a philologist, bom at Den- 
holm, near Ilawick, Roxburghshire. 
He graduated at London and Oxford, 
and received the degree of LL.D. 
(Edin.) in 1871. lie commenced 
teaching at Hawick Grammar School 


in 1855; became master at Mill Hill 
School, 1870; assistant examiner in 
English to the University of London, 
1875-79; and in 1885 went to Oxford. 
For many years ho has been engaged 
in editing the A’ew Oxford English 
Dictionary. In 1878 he was appointed 

P resident of the Philological Society, 
oadon, for which he has written 
various papers. Ho is also the author 
of articles on tho History and Lan- 
guage of the Border Counties, and The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland. 

Murray (or Moray), James Stuart, 
Earl ot, see Moray. 

»« — Jnhn, tlio name of several 
English publishers, and 
long remain a.ssooiated 
with many a classic writer of English 
literature. John (JI‘)Murray (1745- 
1793), the founder, bom in Edin- 
burgh, and first served as an officer 


in the Royal Marinc.s. 

In 1768 ho 

purchased 

'•••'■iness 

of Wiiiiarc 

fortli 

became a ' 

er at 

‘32 Fleet 

table 

publicatio- ' ’ ' 

story 

of Greece, 

■ ■ ■ ond 


balrymple's Annals. At his ueutli ho 
was succeeded in due time by his son 
John M. (1778-1843), who was loft an 
orphan ot fltteen at his father’s death. 
The second John M. began by him- 
self editing many medical and otlicr 
works, and projected, ns a counter- 
blast to th ”” ■ ’■ Hin 

renowned 

enormous ■ ’ 

Quarterly e 
activities. . 

Street became tlio resort of Itlicra- 
tears, including Walter Scott, of 
whose Marm ion M. was part publisher, 
Southey, Byron, Campbell (notably 
Specimens of the Poets), Waslilngton 
Irving, and tho critic Gifford. Ho 
abandoned tho publication of Byron’s 
Memoirs ns relicctlng too mncli on 
their existing persons. In coUnbonv- 
tlon with Scott, Southey, and others, 
he published his Family Libnirj- of 
popular and economic literature in 
SO volumes, a work wlilcli Is furtlier 
notable by reason that M. lowered 
the conventional price to reach a 
wider circle — a movement wlilcli lias 
.since been extended with sticli success 
in Dent’s Everjunnn's Library. An- 
other large series was Mun-ay’s Guide 
liooks. John M. (1808-92) succeeded 
Ills father and Iiim-self UToto numcr- 
oils volumes of tlio IlandliookR for 
Travellers, travelling e-xtensive!}' on 

Iho '' ” * 'On purpose. 

Grote : ■ ■ Ks we«t 

publls ■ ' th John 

M.ib.l: j brother 

llnllam M., succeeded on tiic dentil 
of tho third John M. A notable recent 
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publication vras that of Queen m. N.E. of Rawal Pindi (alt. 7520 ft.). 
Ficiona's Leiiers, which led to a libel Pop. 2000. 

action against the Times and heavy Murren, a vil. of the Bernese Ober- 
damages. land, Switzerland, 3 in. S.W. of 

Murray, John (1741-1815), an Lauterbmnnen. It affords a fine view 

American clergyman, kno^vn as the of the Jungfrau. Pop. 200. 

* father of American universalism.* Murrhine (or Myrrhine) Vases, cele- 
He became a universalist after read- brated vessels of antiquity, brought 
ing a tract on Union by James Belly, from Asia to Rome by Pompey, after 
See Autobioffraphif (Boston)i 1816, ed, his victory over Mithridates. 
by IMrs. Murray. Murrumbidgee, a riv. of New South 

Murray, Sir John (1718-77). of Wales, rising on the N.E. of the Aus- 

Broughton, son of Sir David M. of tralian Alps, and flowing 1350 m. 

Stanhope, Peeblesshire, He was westwards to join the Murray, 90 m. 
secretary to Prince Charles Edward, S.E. of the mouth of the Darling. It 
and was employed on various missions is navigable for 500 m. during the w’et 
by the Pretender. season. 

Murray, Sir John (6. 1841), a Murrumburrah, a tn. of Harden co., 
naturalist and geographer, bom at New South Wales, 80 m. from Goul- 
Coburg, Ontario ; and educated in bum, with gold-mining. Pop. 1500. 
Ontario ; the High School, Stirling, Muminmdi, a tn. of Brisbane co., 
Scotland ; and at Edinburgh Uni- New South Wales, 50 m. from Tam- 
versity. He was one of the natural- worth. Pop. 1300. 
ists who made that famous voyage in Murshidabad, a city and dist. of 
the ChaUengety and was appointed India in presidency of Bengal. The 
editor of the reports of the expedi- city lies 115 m. N. of Calcutta, and 
tion. He also took part in the ex- extends along both sides of the sacred 
plorations in the Triton and Knight river Bhagirathi. During most of the 
Erranf to the Farbe Channel. Besides 18th century it was the Mohammedan 
the above reports he was one of the . • • flourishing 

authors of The Nan aiivc of the Cruise It contains 

of the * Challenger, * of A Report on Deep' . handsome 

Sea Deposits, and of A Report of the struotxire. The industries include 
Survey of the Lochs of Scotland. He the manuf. of silk and other fabrics, 
has also written numerous articles on embroidery, and articles of carved 
geographical and marine subjects. ivory, gold, silver, etc. The entire 
Murray, Lindley (1745-1826), an district covers an area of 2143 sq. m., 
Anglo-American grammarian, born at and the population numbers ^out 
Swatara, Pennsylvania. Hewascalled 1,333,184. Pop. of tn. 15,000. 
to the bar in 1765, In 1784 he settled Murtoza, a fishing centre of Aveiro, 
in England, and devoted himself to Portugal, 30 m. S. of Oporto. Pop. 
literature. His first book was Pou?ero/ 10.000. 

Religion on the Mind, 1181 . Later he Murzuk, a walled tn. in Tripoli, 
vrvotetheOrammaroftheEnglishLan- cap. of Fezzan, 430 m. S.E. of Ghad- 
guage, 1795, by which he is chiefly re- ames, situated in an oasis in the heart 
memhered. These were followed by of the desert. It is a commercial 
various works, such as English centre on a caravan route fi'om Egypt. 
Readers, etc. Pop. 6500. 

Murray, Sir Robert (1600-73), sou of Miirzzuschlag, a tn. of Styria, 
Sir Robert M. of Craigie, Ayrshire. Austria, on the Murz, 24 m. from 
one of the founders of the Royal Bruck. It is a noted health resort. 
Society. He fought in the Civil War. Pop. 6190, 

At the Restoration he was appointed Musa, Abu Abdallah Mohammed 
Lord Justice Clerk and Privy Coun- Ben, an Arabian mathematician, the 
cillor. He became a prominent first of his countrymen to write on the 
member of the club in London insti- science of ^gebra, and to whom 
tuted for the discussion of natural Europe is indebted for its introduc- 
science which developed into the tion. 

Royal Society. He obtained a charter Musa, Antonius, a famous Roman 
for the society from Charles U.. and physician, and a brother of Euphor- 
was made the first president, 1662. bus. Is said to have been the first to 
Murray Bay, or Malbaie, a watering- recommend the use of cold baths, and 
place and hay of Charlevoix co., cured the Emperor Augustus by this 
Quebec, Canada, on the Lower St. means. Was also of a literary bent 
Lawrence B. Pop.>.4300. and acquainted with Virgil and 

Murraysbiug, a vU. and div. of Cape Horace, 
of Good Hope, S. Africa. The vil. is Musa, Ibn Nosseyr, or Nosair (640- 
50 m. W-N.W, of Graall-Reinet. Pop. 715 a.d.), Arab conqueror of North- 
(vil.) 1300. ern Africa in 699-709. In 712 he 

Murree, or Marri, a hiU-station and formed an alliance with Count Julian 
sanatorium of the Punjab, India, 30 and crossed to Spain, taking several 
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important towns, amongst them 
Seville. On his rettim he fell under 
the displea.snre of the Calif of 
Damascus, who exiled him. 

Musmus, a Greek grammarian who 
flourished about the 5th century a.d. 
He rvrote an erotic poem, describing 
the loves of Hero and Leander, which 
has been translated into English more 
than once, notably by Christopher 
Mariowe (DUthey’s ed., Bonn, lS71). I 

Musaeus, Johann Karl August(1736- 
87), a German author, born at Jena. 
His first work, entitled Grandison der 
Zweite, was published in 1762; rc- 
WTitten about twenty years later 
imder thd title of Der deutsc/ic Qrandi- 
son, its object being to satirise the 
English novelist BJchardson’s hero. 

Hi ■ ■ — ‘ — * k was: rolhs- 

iHi a series of 

sat 17S3-86. See 

M. . ' idus, 1867. 

. 1, a constella- 
tion situated E. of Chameleon, and 
S. of the Southern Cross, also some- 
time.s known under the name of Apis 
(the bee), and formerly used to desig- 
nate a constellation N. of Aries, it 
contains four stars, one of the third 
and three of the fourth magnitude. 

Muscardine, or Silkworm Rot, a 
disease wliicli causes mucli loss among 
silkworms. It is caused by a ftmgus, 
many allied species of which are para- 
sites in Lepidoptera, both In the cater- 
pillars and the perfect insects. 

Musoarl, see Grape Hy-acinth. 

Muscat, a tn. and seaport on the 
S.B. coast of Arabia, cap. of prov. of 
Oman. It Is under British political 
hiOuence. The climate Is hot and un- 
heaitiiy. Dates are the principal ex- 
port. M. was taken by the Portu- 
guese In 1508 and remained under 
their rule tiU 1650, when they were 
finally expelled. Pop. about 40,000. 

Muscatel, Muscatellc, Moscadel, or 
Muscadine (It. moscado, musk), n 
white wine produced in Languedoc, 
France, both strong and sweet. Tho 
name is generally applied, however, 
to most French and Italian wines 
made from tho muscadine grape, 
either of the red or white variety. 

Muscatine, a city of Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the r. b. of the Mississippi. Manufs. 
include pearl buttons, terra-cotta, 
pottery, etc. Pop. (1910) 10.178. 

Muschelkalk, in geology, a lime- 
stone-bed belonging to the Red Sand- 
stone formation or Triasslc system of 
Germany. It Is slicUy and fossUi- 
ferous (rich in organic remains), and 
Saurian reptiles occur. It is not, 
found in Britain. 

Muscle, a structure of tho body 
capable of causing mot ion by t ho con- 
tract ion of its fibres. Muscular tissue 
con.sists of elongated cells or fibres. 
The fibres making up some of the Ms. 


consist of protoplasmic material with 
transvei-se stripes; these are called 
striped or striated fibres. Others pos- 
sess no transverse markings, and arc 
therefore Icnown as non-striated or 

c, 

iontraot- 

1 certain 
brought 

about, resulting in a change in the 
elastic tension of the coll. An In- 
crease of tension occurs in tho points 
of attachment of the cell to neigh- 
bouring tissues, which ordinarily 
move under tho strain, so that the 
length of the fibre decreases, while its 
diameter becomes proportionately 
bigger. In some Ms. this contraction 
is roluntarj'; that is, it Is the rcsnlt ol 
an act of will. This modification of 
consciousness is accompanied by a 
certain mode of actmty in some of 
tile cells of flic largo brain, or cere- 
brum. By this means an impulse is 
communicated to the nerve-fibres 
.supplying the Ms. and is conveyed to 

the M. by c ' ' ‘ nf 

the ncrvo-i 
face of tlie 

are not under tl>o control ol tlie win. 
Such are the Sis. causing the motion 
of the stomach and other parts of the 
I alimentary canal. They are called 
I involuntary Sis., and are made up of 
non-striated fibres, except the cardiac 
1 SI., which resembles vohuitary Sis. in 
j being striated. Tho capacity of a SI. 
for responding ton stimulus is termed 
its excitability. In cardiac SI. tho 
extent of contraction does not depend 
upon tho intensity of tho stimulus, 
but in Sis. atlaobcd to tho bones a 
proportion is maintained between 
contraction and stimnJu.s, If, how- 
lever, n M. has been repeatedly con- 
[tracted without much intennission. 

I a stimulus does not ovoko tho usual 
... ... rm.!,, „„„,iwion 

; ■ . rs 

or 

waste products, probably uu„ m ilio 
muscular tissue, which diminishes its 
excitabUity. After a period of rest, 
the AYOStc products arc oliminated, 
and the M. regains its normal powr 
of re.spondlng to stimuli. Tim flcsliy 
part of a SI. Is ustially nttaclied ul 
each end to bands, or tendons, of 
white fibrous tissue, whicli Is It.celf 
non-eontractile, but serves to join the 
M. to some bone. Tlio uttnclimcnt 
which is more fixed Is called the 
origin; tliat which is more movable 
is called the insertion. Thus, the 
biceps has two origins. In the comeqld 
process and tlio glenoid cavity; its 
insertion is in tlie tuberosity of tho 
radius, or tho outer bone of tho fore- 
arm. Every SI. is suiipHod with blood- 
vessels, and lymphatics to carry the 
BubstanccB for ropotr of tissue, and for 
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the combustion which liberates the 
energy resulting in contraction. 

Muses (Lat. 2Ihscb, Gk. Jiouaat) 
were, according to the earliest writers, 
the inspiring goddesses of song, and, 
according to later notions, divinities 
presiding over the different kinds of 
poetry, and over the arts and sciences. 
They are usually represented as the 
naughters of Zeus and Mnemosvne, 
aiid born in Pieria, at the foot ofMt. 
Olympus. Their original number 
appears to have been three ; but 
afterwards they are always spoken of 
as nine in number. Their names and 
attributes were 1 . Clio, the M. of 
history, represented in a sitting or 
sending attitude, with an open roll 
of paper, or chest of hooks. 2. Eu- 
terpe, the of lyric poetry, with a 
flute. 3. Thalia, the M. of comedy I 
and of merry or idyllic poetry, ap- 
pears with a comic mask, a shep- 
herd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. 

^eZpomc7ie, the M. of tragedy, with 
a tragic mask, the club of Hercules, 
a sword : her head is surrounded 
With vine leaves, and she wears the 
^^tbmnus. 5. Terpsichore, the M. of 
Choral dance and song, appears witli 
fij® and the plectrum. 6. Erato, 

? ?* erotic poetry and mimic 
imitation, sometimes also has the 
jJ* or Polyhymnia, the 

of the sublime hymn, usually 
appears without any attribute, in a 
Pensivo or meditating attitude. S. 
urnuia, the M. of astronomy, with a 
Pobiting to a globe. 9. Calliope 
Or Cafliopcn, the M. of epic poetry, 
JJJJi'OfCnted in u'orks of art uith a 


Helicon, where were the sacred fouu- 
Aganippe and Hippocrene. 
-uc. Parnassus ■was likewise sacred to 
Uiem, With the Castalian spring. The 
’^^oi’^ces offered to tlie M. consisted 
01 libations of W'ater or milk, and of 
M. were invoked by the 
poets as the inspiring goddesses of 
» .^nd all -who ventured to com- 
pete ^th them in song "were severely 
by them. 

. Museums (from Gk, ^ovcrcToi', 
of the Muses), the name now 
^ven to buildings where collections 

of scientiflo, Uterai 
osities and w^or^ 
the benefit of the , 

,he l^d was the famous university 
ouildmg at Alexandria (including the 
ubra^) Here w’cre lodged and en- 
^rtamod the men of learning, each of 
wnom had a handsome revenue. Its 
JPJt^dation is attributed to Ptolemy 
faoter (c. 283 b.c.). A library or pio^ 
Uire^gallery may be included, hut in 


Britain does not usually form the 
sole or even the most prominent 
feature of M. properly so called, 
though on the Continent the terms 
* mus6e ’ and ‘ museum ’ are reg^arly 
used for such collections. These in- 
stitutions remained practically un- 
known from the 4rth to the 17th cen- 
tury, and the earliest ■v\'ere merely 
aizniess collections of curiosities, 
amassed ^vithout method or system, 
usually by private individuals, such 
as the Tradescant Museum, which 
became more valuable as the Ash- 
molean Museum (c. 1679), at Oxford. 
The growth and development of the 
modern M. was a feature of the later 
19th century, the chief aims (as enun- 
ciated in 1870) being (1) to provide 
education, and (2) recreation for the 
people. Special attention is now given 
to arrangement and classification, to 
tho cataloguing and preservation of 
the exhibits, and to the lighting, 
ventilation, and general comfort of 
the galleries. It is essential to avoid 
overcrowding the exhibits. The three 
chief systems for classification of the 
objects on -view are: (1) by date; (2) 
by material; (3) by nationality, none 
of wlfich are, as a imle, adopted ex- 
clusively, but in combination. Ideal 
M. should embrace as far as possible 
tho whole range of h'umau knowledge, 
^ach the connection between ail the 
different branches of learning, and 
destroy the arbitrary distinction 
drawn between M. of ‘ science * and 
of ‘art. Lack of space has some- 
times been responsible for such sepa- 
rations, notably in tho case of the 
1 transfer of the Natural History speci- 
mens to Cromwell Road, S. Kensing- 
ton, from the British Museum in 
I Bloomsbury (founded c. 1753 from 
I the Sloane collection). The Guimefc 
* of religions; 

" m at Oxford 
of man-made 
Surgeons is a 
M. of Comparative Anatomy. Noted 
M, of wider and more general aim are 
the Vatican in Rome (started by Pope 
Julius II.), the Ufflzi and Pitti 
(chiefly painting and sculpture) at 
Florence, theLou-vreof Paris(opened 
to the public c. 17S9), M. at St. Peters- 
burg, Dresden, Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna, Naples, Milan, Venice, and in 
America the Carnegie Institute at 

■ Penhsyivam’a (1895), 

National Museum at 
(c. 1876), under the con- 
trol ot the Smithsonian Institution. 
Museums may be imder national, 
provincial, or municipal control, or 
run by a semi-public body, such as a 
university or a trade -guild. Many 
national M, originated in private 
collections, as for example the 
* Hxmterian Museums ’ of the Royal 
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College of Surgeons, London, and of Rapport srtr Ics musics . . . d’Europc, 
Glasgow University, and above all 1885-90; Babean, ie ioiirrc. 1895; 
the British JInseum itself. Holland Cowtan, Memoirs of the Brit. Mus., 
formerly had many collections owned 1871; Meyer on Museums of America 
by her merchant-princes. The various and Europe, and at Dresden, in 
great exhibitions, and especially that Abhandt. Zoot. Mus., 1893, 1900-2 
of 1851, did much to promote in- (Eng. translation issued by Smith- 
terest in M. and led to the establish- sonian Inst., 1905) ; and annual ro- 
ment of many in the 19th century. ports of the world’s chief M. 

In early days M. were for the few Musgrave, Samuel (1732- c. 80), an 
rather than for the many, as has also English classical scholar and physi- 
been noticed in the case of libraries, cian. He wrote Exercitationcs' in 
and visitors were only admitted a few Euripidem, 1702; Animadversiones in 
at a time on payment of a fee, or by Sophoclem, 1800; Ttro Dissertations, 
special ticket. The British Jfuseum on ‘ Greek Mythology,’ and on ‘ New- 
was first opened to the public in 1759, ton’s Objections to the Chronology 
but admission to the galleries was at of the Olympiads,’ 1782; and works 
first allowed only on the presentation on medical subjects; and helped edit 
of a ticket obtained by rrriting, and Euripides (4 vols.), 1778. Sec 
the visitors were personally con- Schweighauscr’s cd. of Appian; Gent. 
ducted round the cases and shown Man., 1770; Nichols’s 'iff. Artec. 
the exhibits. The present munber of Musgrave, William (c. 1G57-1721), 
visitors averages about 1,000,000 a an English physician and antiquary, 
year. Most 51. are now opened on studied at Oxford. Ho was secretary 
Sundays, at least between certain to the Royal Society (1085), and 
hours, as well as on week-days. On I settled in Exeter (1091), practising as 
the Continent there is often a small I a physician. Ho wrote treatises on 
charge for admission, but it is un- gout and medicine. His three anti- 
usual in Great Britain at the present quarian sUidies, Julii Vitalis Epita- 
day. The importance of 51. lor pur-l phium (1711),Gc(nBri(anniciis(17l(i), 
poses of instruction has been recog- j and Beioium Britannicum, were ro- 
nlsed by educational authorities in issued as Antiquitates Britanno- 
the fact that properly conducted Betgicer (1719). Consult Wood’s 
visits to the various 51., under the Athcnee Oxon. Iv. (Bliss ed.); 5fnnk’s 
supervision of qualified teachers, are Coll, of Phys. i. (2nd cd.). 
allowed by the Board of Education to Mushroom {Ayaricus psalliota cam- 
count as school-time. The treasures pestris), a very variable British 
of the beautiful Victoria and Albert I fungus, which has long been valued 
Museum, S. Kensington (lor which for its edible qualities, and has been 
handsome new buildings have re- cultivated from ‘ spaivn ’ since the 
cently been erected in the Brompton 17th century. The ' spawn ’ is ob- 
Road), were always intended for loan tained from rich old pastures where 
to other 51. and schools of art when i horses and cattle have boon feeding, 
required, and tills invaluable system ! and is made up uith moderately dry 
of lending exhibits to other centres cakes of dung and earth. If properly 
for a time may come to bo more uni- 1 prepared it lasts fit for use for five 
vcrsally adopted. 5IunicipaI 51. are ] years, the fungus being In a white 
mostly controlled by the 5Iuseums thread-like form (mycelium). Except 
and Gymnasiums Act of 1891, and | during a few weeks in autumn the 
the Publio Libraries Law Consollda-i supply c' ' ' 
tlon Act of 1892. 'The Sfuseum Asso- 1 of the d 

elation was founded in England in ] through ■ . . 

1889, and issued reports from 1890. ! difficult, and while the crop Is prollt- 
Theso were superseded in 1901 by the, able in Itself, the spent manure from 
Museums Journal. i M. beds is nil-important in the .succc.'s 

Consult Address of the President of of modern methods of intensive cnl- 
tlie Brit. Assoc., 1889; Flower, Essays' ture. The crop can bo raised in' the 
on Museums, 1898; Monroe in the open air, in frames, sheds, or cellars. 
Educational Beview, 1890; Uandbuch • ns well as natural caves, mines, or mil- 
der Archuoloaic der Kunsl, by MilUer way tunnels, wherever an oven tem- 
(1848), by Stark (1880); Prof. Jorons, ; peraturc of from 55“ to 00’ can be 
‘ Use and Abuse of 5IuseumB,’ in ; maintained from the fermenting 
3IethodsofSocialRcform,lSS2', Green- manure. In the open, the 51. bed is 
wood, 3Iuseums and Art-Galleries, \ made ridge-shape on the driest 
1888; Goode, ‘SfiiseumsoftheFuturo,’. possible site; elsewhere it Is made 
in Rep. Nat. Mus. for rSSo, 1891 ; i Hat. The use of manure from horses 
Murray, .1/H.sei(ms; Their History and . ted largely on corn and Uttered with 
tfse . . ., 1901; BOnOdite, Rapport sur , long straw Ls essential. There are no 
Vorganisation . . . dans Ics musics de la \ rough and ready dl.siinctiotts of Ms. 
Grande Bretagne, 1895; BInrdot, Les<from other fungi; but the botaniMi 
musies d'Europc, 1800 ; Blanchct. ' features, though variable make 
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identification easily possible. When 
young it is globose, expanding until 
nearly flat, and from 3 to 6 in. across. 
It is white, and the thick flesh turns 
brown when cut or broken. The stem 
is stout, with a ring or frill near the 
top; and the crowded gills turn from 
rosy to dark brown. It occurs natur- 
ally in rich, open groimd, not under 
trees. 

Music, although in its modern form 
the most artificial of the arts, is 
primarily the most universal and 
spontaneous. Evidence of its use as 
a medium of emotional expression is 
to be found in every direction, from 
the incantation of the savage or the 
intoned Greek play to mediaeval 
church-music, the Romantic move- 
ment of last century, and the sym- 
phonic poem or music-drama of to- 
day. M. in some form is probably as 
ancient and universal as speed 
in the general acceptance of the 
Greek M. is the radix from whi- 
development must be traced. Greek 
M. was, doubtless, largely influenced 
by Chaldean and Egyptian, by Indian 
and Chinese, such as it was; and 
several early Christian chants were 
derived from Jewish synagogue-tunes. 
But no deep study of such influences 
is possible, although it is surmised 
that ample material would have been 
available if the Alexandrian library 
had been preserved. All Greek plays 
were sung, the modern counterpart 
of their tragedy being, of course, the 
music-drama, and of their comedy, 
the opera-bouffe. The term M, was 
held by the Greeks to signify any' art 
over which the nine Muses presided, 
and poetry and melody were cora- 
hined in one art-form as a matter 
of course (see Nietzsche’s Birth of 
Tragedy, and various works by 
Wagner on Greek drama), ^schylus 
wrote the melodies for his own 
tragedies, and even the Homeric 
epics were declaimed to the accom- 
paniment of a lyre. With such 
importance attaching to M. as a 
literary adjunct, although its possi- 
bilities as an absolute art were un- 
suspected, it was not long before 
some method of definite systemati- 
sation and notation of sound was 
sought. The three genera, vith 
their modes, were formulated (see 
Harmony), and a code of notation 
hy letters of the alphabet was con- 
structed, three letters being given 
to each tone so that half and 
quarter tones could be recorded. 
Symbols of duration were also used, 
including the signs " and , still in 
vogue for purposes of Latin verse- 
scansion and syllabification. The chief 
of the early methods of notation, how- 
ever, was the system of neitmcc, but 
this served only to remind the singer 


of the approximate difference in pitch 
of successive notes in a melody he had 
already memorised, without express- 
ing the exact intervals. It was not 
until the early 10th century that any 
definite progress in notation was 
made, although the literal code, in 
which Latin characters had super- 
seded the Greek, had been developed, 
particularly in connection with instru- 
mental M. About the same time as 
Hucbald (d. 930), whose system of 
writing words in the spaces of a staff, 
useful in vocal M., did not survive 
him, a red line was drawn horizontally 
across a page to represent F; and the 
immediate addition of a green or 
yellow line above and parallel to the 
red, to give the locus of 0, made 
possible the precise expression of any 
interval up to an octave. The present 
type of staff was reached in the 11th 
' “ 'sted usually of four 

no number was 
until the 16th cen- 
tury* when a four-line staff was re- 
stricted to plain song, five-line being 
used for other vocal M., and six-line 
for organ and virginal. Signs F, C, 
and G were also written to their rela- 
tive lines, thus originating the system 
of clefs. Bars, or staff-divisions, were 
introduced about this time to indicate 
accent; and within the next century, 
their use for rhythmic definition be- 
came general. Many of these im- 
provements have been attributed to 
Guido d’Arezzo (d. c. 1050), but what- 
ever he suggested, his actual accom- 
plishments were not remarkable. By 
this time, aided by the progress in 
notation, M. had reached Che stage of 
the ‘ descant,’ or ‘ discantus * (see 
Harmony), from which the whole art 
of counterpoint was evolved, although 
the Greek practice of ‘ magadising ’ 
(i.c. singing in two parts, one an 
octave above the other) had been an 
attempt in the same direction. The 
organum, in which a series of fiftlis 
was added to a canto fermo, was the 
first step ; from this two-part writing 
the three- or four-part * rondel * or 
‘ rota ’ (not to be confused -with the 
later ‘ rondo ’) was attained, the most 
famous example of this type being 
Sumer is icumen in (MS. c. 1225, 
British Museum, see article in Grove’s 
Diet, of Mus.), a flo\ving four-part 
over a brief two-part canon, probably 
the result of the fusion of a trouba- 
dour theme -with church-music mode 
and counterpoint. These early poly- 
phonic problems gave rise to a con- 
siderable 
principal ' 
e.g, Fran* 
de Mora\ 

Johannes 

secular M. had also changed: crude 
chants and folk-songs had given place 
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to tlie heroic songs ot the minstrels plays, was first fully realised by 
(O.u.) o£ the lOfch and 11th centuries. CSaudio Jronteverde (15B7-1643), and 
During the 12th century the Tronba- in 1637 the first opera house u-as 
dours and Trouv^res in France, and opened at Vonioo, In Romo, the 
the JCnneslnger and lileLstersinger in oratorio was established by Giacomo 
Germany became prominent: many of CarLssimi (t?. 1674) and StradeUa (d. 
them were of high rani:, c.g. Count 1681). Opera flourished also in Naples 
William of Poitiers (d. 1127), and and Rome, under Alessandro Scar- 
Richardl.of England (d. 1197); others latli (d. 1724) and StradeUa (d. 1681) 
even more famous were Adam de la respectively; in ih'ance, ballets and 
H&le (d. 1287), Heinrich von Meissen operas were produced by Cambert 
(d. ISIS), and the immortal Hans (d. 1677). Lully (d. 1687), and others; 
Sachs (d. 1576). The historical im- and song-plays became popular in 
portanco ot these classes and their Germany, the foremost composer 
influence on poetry and JI. were being Schutz (d. 1672). In England, 
enormous. Henrj’ Purcell (d. 1674) towered 

From the .secular M. of the period above his contemporaries with some 
sprang the true polyplionio schools forty dramatic works. The beginning 
which flourished during the 16th and of the ISth century saw opera 
17th centuries. Apart from the valu- thoroughly established, the chief 
able pioneer work of John Dunstable centres ot activity being Venice and 
(d. 1453), Buicbois (d. 1460), and Hamburg. It was in the 18th century, 
Dufay (d. 1474), the first great result too, that iustrumental M. was given 
was tho Netlieriand school, consisting a status of importance, although a 
chiefly ot Jean d’Okeghem or Oken- considerable quantity of organ, vir- 
heim (d. 1495), and his famous pupils, ginal, and violin M. had already been 
Josquln de.s Pre.s (d. 1521) and Pierre written. But the technical advances 
do la Rue (d. 1518), and Jacob of the previous century had prepared 
Obrecht (d. 1505). The climax of the the way for Johann Sebastian Bach 
16th-century Renaissance gave birth <1685-1750), e.ssentially an organist, 
to tho Venetian and Roman circic.s, but composer also ot much excellent 
the ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ • • • • violin and clavier M., besides being 

(Ve: ■ • a master of choral composition, almost 

Gyp . wholly of a dovotional tj-pe. Bach 

Nelnenuuuui's, auu L-iauuio Menuo not only represents the emminating 
<d. 1604); and (Roman) Jacob Area- point of the possibUitios and ideals ot 
deit (d. 1560), and Danckerts </!. 1530- polyphony; he is also tho father of 
60), also a Netherlander. Although modem M., and it is from him that all 
the prevailing influences in tlio Italian subsequent dovelopmente in tho art 

' ■ ■ of M. are to he traced (see appended 

■ ' diagram). Thanks largely to liim, a 

whole now world of keyboard M. was 
of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina opened up by tho general acceptance 
(1526-94), although chiefly limited of ‘ equal temperament ’ (sec Tem- 
to church M.. must be regarded as the perajient) which rendered possible 
highest expression of the ideals of his a greatly extended variety of modnla- 
period; for, wliilst revealing the same tions. The exquisite .sense of form 
extreme contrapuntal skill, his works and balance, the supreme technical 
are more deeply sincere than the in- mastery, and the great extent and 
genions acrostics in winch the Nether- variety ot his M. made rapid progress 
landers were too prone to indulge, inevitable; and in the matter of choral 
About this time a stimulus was also writingthisprogress was immediately 
given to German church M. by the realised by his contemporary, Handel 
Lutheran Reformation, the most im- (1685-IT59), in whom the German 
portant compo.sers being Martin and Italian tendencies were united. 
Luther (d. 1546), Johann Walther Handel’s uTiting possessed both 
(d. 1570), Franz Elers (d. 1590), and tho lyric richness of tlic Venetians 
Orlandus de Lassus (1532-91), the and the breadth and dignity ot 
Palestrina of Protestant M. English Bach, in opera and oratorio alike ; 
composers of the period were Tye and his mastery of big choral effects 
(d. 1572) and Tallis (d. 1585), and combined with the originality and 
later Morley (d. 1602), Byrd (d. 1623), richness of his harmony enabled 
and Gibbons (d. 1825), whose efforts him to obtain greater dramatic 
lay chiefly in the direction of clmrch climaxes than had previously been 
M. and madrigals. By the 17th cen- realised. The new possibilities m 
tnry such advances had been made instrumental M. that Bach had re- 
in vocal and instrumental teclmique, vealed were almost as promptly ex- 
in form and in chord experiment, that plored by Haydn (1732-1809) and 
the conception of opera, which had Mozart (1756-01). Haydn was the 
been evolved from tho incidental M. actual turning-point from polyphonic 
of the early miiacle and morality to homophonio form and treatment. 
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aad with Wm the various ‘ classical ’ 
forms, e.(7. the sonata and symphoily, 
assumed the structures whose prin- 
ciples have since predominated in 
nearly all musical development. And 
hts experiments in chamber M., show- 
ing as they did the full value of the 
string quartet, led to the remodelling 
of the orchestra; a totally new tonal 
balance was effected by introducing 
new instruments (e.ff. the clarinet, and 
later the cello), reducing the propor- 
tion of wood-wind, and banishing the 
harpsichord or clavier. For these re- 
forms, Mozart must receive acknow- 
ledgment no less than Haydn. Judg- 
ing by his experiments in harmony 
and ‘ colour,’ and by the perfection to 
which he developed the new forms 
(including the concerto, which he 

' nl.it has been 

' It been for his 

lid have done 
(1770-1827) 
But , however 
much Beethoven’s earliest M. may 
resemble Mozart’s latest, his second 
and third period works, his sonatas, 
concertos, and chamber M„ no less 
than his wonderful symphonies and 
overtures, cover an indnltely greater 
range, and express more sheer genius 
than those of any other composer, 
save perhaps Wagner (1813-83). If 
Beethoven is the point of transition 
from ‘ classical ’ to ' romantic ’ — the 
terms are unsatisfactory, hut have a 
generally accepted slgalficance — in 
instrumental M., the same mnst be 
said of'Sehubert (1797-1828) in song, 
and of C. M. von Weber (1786-1826) 
in opera. The Romantic movement 
( 5 ,r.) of the early 19th century was 
a general artistic reaction against 
‘ academism ' and formalistic narrow- 
ness, and was at first restricted to 
Paris, then the centre of European 
culture — Hugo in literature, Dela- 
croix in painting, and Berlioz (1803- 
69), Meyerbeer (1791-1864), and 
Chopin (1810-49) in M. Apart from 
the main body of P.omautics, Cdsar 
Franck (1822-90) was working in a 
calmer and more devotional vein; his 
work must be credited as the pro- 
genitor of such modern M. as that of 
Debussy (6, 1862) and others scarcely 
less famous, "7. d’Indy, Gbarpentier, 
and Maurice Ravel. The rise of vir- 
tuosity gave a broader range for 
Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt (1811- 
86). In orchestral M., Liszt evolved 
from the symphonic form of Beet- 
hoven, the colour of Berlioz, and the 
ultra-Romantio Wagnerian ideals a 
new form, the ‘ Symphonic Poem.’ 
This, with its offspring tile ‘ Tone 
Poem,’ has become the chief instru- 
mental form with Richard Strauss 
(b. 1864) and nearly all his contem- 
poraries. The art-song owes its de- 


velopment from the ‘ lied ’ of Schu- 
bert to its present perfection under 
such composers as Granville Bantock 
(6. 1868) chiefly to Schumann, 

Brahms (1833-97), and Hugo Wolf 
(1860-1903). Related to the Romantic 
movement are the nationalist move- 
ments, e.g. the Russian, with the com- 
posers Tchaikovsld (1840 - 93), one 
of the greatest modern sj-mphonists, 
Borodin, Glazounov, and Bimsld- 
Korsakov; the Scandinavian, with 
Grieg, Sehytte, Sibelius, and Sinding; 
and the Bohemian, with Smetana and 
Dvordk. The purer classic traditions 
were preserved in Brahms, the 
greatest modem symphonist; but in 
his songs and chamber M. he shows 
the influence of the Romantics, parti- 
cularly Schumann. In the same line 
of succession comes Elgar (6. 1857), 
who ivith Richard Strauss is not only 
one of the greatest living masters of 
the' orchestra, but with Granville 
Bantock gives the highest expression 
of the tradition of massive choral 
writing that originated with Handel. 
The works of Elgar and Strauss are J 
probably the extreme expression, as- 
yet, of absolute M.; futurists, such as 
Soh&nherg and Scriabine, are still re- 
garded with suspicion. The Romantic 
movement made possible the fullest 
realisation of the operatic ideals out- 
lined by Glilck (1714-87), and irith 
Wagner tho perfected music drama 
was attained for the first time. A 
separate branch of opera, uniting 
Venetian tendencies with those of 
Weber, may be traced through 
Rossini (1792-1868) and minor com- 
posers like Bellini and Dom'zetti to 
Verdi (1813-1901). The Italian and 
Wagnerian types find a mutual, if 
partial and imperfect, expression in 
the works of Puccini (6. 1858); whilst 
the actual Wagnerian tradition is 
being preserved by Strauss. Operas 
of a distinctive type have been pro- 
duced in France by Debussy and 
CSiarpentier amongst others ; in 
Russia, the ballet still usurps the 
operatic stage. See aiso articles on 
Opeka, Song, Habmony, Romaotio 
M ovEJtENT, etc., and on the various 
composers. 

Bibliography. — Grove’s Diet, of 
iir«s., 1904-8; Oxford Hist, of Mas., 
1901-5; and Mr. D. F. Tovey's articles 
in Ency. Brit., 1911, especially that 
on ‘Music,’ with its exhaustive 
bibliography. 

Music, Abbreviations in. In organ 
music, G.O. or (3r.= Great Organ. 
F.O. =FuU Organ, etc. In pianoforte 
music, L.H. or M.S. (It. mono simolrai 
or hl.G. (Fr. main gauehe) =Jeffchana; 
R.H. or M.D. (It. mano dextra, rr- 
main droile) =right band; ped. “'de- 
press pedal; ’*’=reiease pedal. General 

abbreviations are: < 0 , pause; •< or 
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ores. =a'escendOi get gradually louder; 
> or dim. ^diminxiendo^ get gradu- 
ally softer; /=loud; ff=YQvy loud; 
777/ = fairly loud; ^j=soft; pj3==very 
soft ; rnp =fairly soft. D.G. =repeat 
from the beginning of the movement 
{da capo); D.S. or :S:, dal segno =^re' 
peat from previous si^ :S: ; ten., or 
temUo =hold, or sustain; sf. or s/s. = 
sforzandOt or sforzato, accentuate; rit. 
= ritentiio, slacken immediately in 
speed ; rail. = rallentando, slacken 
gradually in speed ; accel. = acceler- 
ando, quicken gradually; and so on. 
In full scores, the instnimente are 
named in abbreviation, e.a- FI. — 
flauto or flute, Fag. = fagotto. Viol, 
or Vo. = violin, Va. — Viola, etc. 

Musical Box, an instrument for pro- 
ducing music by mechanical means. 
It was invented in the middle of the 
18th century by the Swiss, who fitted 
minute plugs on a metal cylinder so 
arranged that they would strike 
separate bars of steel and set them 
vibrating, and so produce different 
tones. The M. B., however, is being 
gradually superseded by the piano- 
player and the gramophone. 

Musical Glasses were a set of glasses 
of equal size, forming a musical instru- 
ment; they contained varying quanti- 
ties of water, the height of the water 
in any particular glass determining 
its note. The method of playing was 
by rubbing the moistened finger 
round the rim of the glasses. They 
are first mentioned in 1651, and were 
very popular in the 18th century» 
being played in London by Gliick in 
1746, whilst Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote music for them. As improved 
by Franklin in 1760, M. G. were often 
called a ‘ harmonica.’ 

Music and Dancing Licences, Within 
the Metropolitan Police district (t.c. 
within 20 m. of the cities of London 
and Westminster, or in Middlesex), 
every house, room, garden, or other 
lace used for music or dancing must 
e licensed for that purpose by the 
county council or county borough 
council within whose jurisdiction the 
place is situated. Elsewhere, licences 
are required only in those towns 
where section 51 of the Public Health 
Act, 1890, has been adopted, in which 
cases the licences are granted by the 
magistrate. The mere occasional use 
of a room for music and dancing, or a 
temporary use for dancing on the 
occasion of a festival, does not, but 
a skating rink where music is played 
does require a licence. The decided 
cases show that to require a licence 
there must be something habitual 
about the use of the place for public 
music or dancing, though using the 
place once a month only would pro- 
bably be regarded as ‘ habitual.* The 


licensing authority have an absolute 
discretion t 
subject to 
the discreti 

Music Halls. The ’ music hall, or 
* variety theatre ’ is a development 
of the ‘ saloon theatres,’ which existed 
in London in 1830-40. These were 
attached to taverns, and were very 
popular amongst the middle and 
lower classes who liked to mix their 
dramatic amusements with smoking 
and light refreshments. They gave 
dramatic performances as well as 
variety entertainments, but were 
restricted by the ’ patent rights * 
which were ultimately abolished by a 
number of distinguished literary men, 
among whom were Charles Dickens, 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, and Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. After this 
the saloons gradually improved in 
character, and the M. H. of to-day 
began to appear, the first being the 
Canterbury, which under the direc- 
tion of Cliarlcs Morton cultivated the 
best class music; indeed, ‘ An Operatic 
Selection * of Gounod’s Faust was 
first performed in England here. 
Morton also opened the Oxford, and 
other halls soon followed, their popu- 
larity being assured by the cheap 
prices and physical comforts which 
they afforded. But the advance in 
the M. H. excited the jealousy of the 
theatre, and matters came to a crisis 
in 1865 when an ambitious ballet was 
produced at tbe Alhambra recently 
founded in Leicester Square, The 
Alhambra was prosecuted for in- 
fringing the Stage-play Act, and a 
long, imsatisfactory trial followed, 
with the result that the matter was 
taken up by parliament, and the 
M. H. were granted the privilege of 
producing ballets, vaudevilles, panto- 
mimes, and other light pieces. Since 
then the character of the M. H. has 
still further improved, and its pro- 
gress continues to be rapid. In 
London alone the capital invested 
in these enterprises amounts to 
^,000,000, and about 80,000 people 
are employed, and 25,000,000 enter- 
tained. Some of the chief halls are 
The Alhambra, The Coliseum, The 
Empire, The London Hippodrome, 
The Pavilion, The Palladium, and 
The Tivoli. 

Musk {JMimulus moscha(us), a 
smaU perennial plant of the order 
Scrophulariaceee, with hairy leaves 
and bright yeUow flowers. Some fine 
horticultural varieties have been in- 
troduced. These are best grown in 
pots trained on wire frames or in 
hanging baskets. 

Musk Deer (ilfosc?i«5 moschiferus), 
the interesting native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Central Asia, which 
yields the musk of commerce. It is a 
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snmll antmal about the size of a roe- 
deer, 20 in. in height, with large ears, 
long legs, and coarse, goat-Uke hair, 
which varies from a pale grey to a 
dark brown, spotted with tints of a 
lighter colour. It is of .special in- 
terest to zoologists in that it pos- 
sesses certain intermediate characters 
between the antelopes and the deer, 
and it is now placed in a special snb- 
famlly, MoschlupB, of the order Cer- 
vidffi. It is unique among deer in pos- 
sessing a gall bladder, which is found 
in most of the antelopes. Antlers and 
horns are absent in both sexes, but, 
like the Muntjac, the male has the 
upper canine teeth developed into 
projecting tusks 3 in. or more long. It 
is a solitary animal, feeding on leaves 
and flowers of forest shrubs. It is 
abnormally hardy and sure-footed on 
the most dangerous ground, being 
much assisted by the specialised de- 
velopment of the hoots. Musk occurs 
as a resinous substance in a gland on 
the abdomen of the male, and the 
animals arc mercilessly persecuted by 
hunters. The odour Is probably the 
most penetrating and powerful in 
nature, and is said to cause hsemor- 

rhageintt"’ — “■ — — *■ v*-- 

the gland, 
and moutl 

for exportation, are known as ‘ pods.’ 
When they reach Europe they are 
commonly found to he heavily 
adulterated. 

Muskegon, a city of Michigan, 
U.S.A., and cap, of oo, of same name, 
on the Muskegon R., 38 m. N.W. of 
Grand Rapids. Has foundries, paper- 
mills, and machine-shops, and manu- 
factures pianos, boats, furniture, 
steam-engines, boilers, refrigerators, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 24,062. 

Musiket, see Firbabms. 

Musketiy, a military term applied 
to that branch of work which deals 
with the theory and practice and 
regulations concerning small arms; 
the rifle, carbine, and revolver, and 
machine gnns. The duties in regard 
to M., from efficiency of the com- 
mand down to inspeotion and care 
of arms, returns of ammmiitiou, etc., 
are assigned to the various officers. 
The training in the use of weapons is 
graded from reomit drill, through 
various range and field practices, to 


but less amounts. It 
very varied, being th 
of range practice towa; 
ments of M. in acte 
inciudas company. 


squadron practice, and deals with the 
tactical use of small-arms. A modem 
development has been the introduc- 
tion of miniature range firing with 
the use of the Morris tube. 


commissioned officers to act as in- 
structors, QuaUfleation at the school 
is necessary for sergeants or lance- 
sergeants before ranking as sergeant- 
instructors. There is a commandant 
in charge, with a chief instructor, an 
experimental officer, a Royal Engi- 
neer officer, two instructors, four 
assistant instructors, quarter-master, 
and medical officer. The business of 
the school is also to improve the 
science of musketry in all branches, 
to experiment, and to keep abreast of 
all foreign weapons and methods; and 
includes all designs, etc., for equip- 
ment of ranges. There are schools at 
Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony; 
and in India. 

Musk Glands. The chief source of 
the musk of commerce is the male 
Musk deer {Moschus moscMferus) of 
Central Asia (q.n.). A number of 
rodents {e.g. the Musk rat), and at 


also give rise to the odour. 

Muskhogeans, or Creeks, a N. 
American Indian stock, whose name 
is derived from Muskogee, the princi- 
pal tribe of tho Ci’eek confederacy. 
Their territory originally comprised 
the greater part of the Gulf states E. 
of Mississippi, extending N. to the 
Tennessee R. The history of the 
stock, wlfioh includes the Ghoetaws, 
Chlckasaws, Semlnoles, and others, 
begins in 1527, when the Spaniards 
landed for the first time on tho Gulf 
coast. Most of the surviving member-s 
are settled on reservations in Indian 
territory. Sec Jour, Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians. 

Muskogee, a city, tho co. seat of 
Muskogee co., Oklahoma, U.S.A., 
130 m. E.N.E. of Oklahoma City. It 
is the centre of an agricultural and 
stock-raising region, and yields 
natural gas and oil. Thera are oil 
refineries, oil and flour mills, etc. 
Poji. (1910) 25,278. . ^ 
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Musk Ox, or Musk Sheep {Ovibos 
moscholus), an animal which, as the 
generic name implies, has features in 
common with the sheep and the ox. It 
is about the size of domestic cattle, 
and is covered with a dense coat of 
very long bro^^^l hair. The horns of 
the bulls meet in the middle line of 
the forehead. The legs are short, but 
the feet have a large spread, with a 
footprint much like a reindeer’s, and 
the animals are capable of some 
speed. They arc social in habit, and 
are now confined to Arctic America, 
though, at a remote period, they have 
had a very extensive range, which in- 
cluded Britain. At some seasons of 
the year they exhale a strong odour 
of musk, and this pervades the flesh, 
although it is \yell flavoured. 

Musk Plants. The odour of imisk 
occurs in a number of plants besides 
the common musk. The musk mal- 
low (Malva moschaia) emits tlic odour 
when rubbed, especially in hot 
weather. The musk stork’s bill 
(Erodium moschatwn) smells strougly 
of it if handled : but tlie moschatel 
{Adoxa moschaietlina) diffuses it from 
all parts of the plant except when 
bruised. The musk thistle (Cardinus 
nutans) has a powerful musky scent. 
The musk orchis (Herminium tnonor- 
chis) smells like musk at night, A 
melon ipucurhita vioschafa)^ the musk 
rose, and the musk tree {Eurybia 
argophylla) arc among many other 
plants, etc., which give rise to the 
odom’. 

Musk Rat, a name given to a num- 
ber of rodents, and also to one in- 
sectivoro, which diffuse a musky 
odour. It most commonly indicates 
the Musquash {Fiber zibethiciis)- It 
is specialised for an aquatic life, the 
toes being webbed, and the long, 
almost naked tail being scaly and 
flattened laterally. Though inclined 
to be omnivorous, it is chiefly vege- 
tarian, and stores up food for the 
winter by plastering it with mud into 
curious structures lilvC haycocks. The 
musk is secreted by both sexes in a 
large gland in the groin. 

Muslin, a fine cotton cloth, said to 
have been first made at Mosiil, a city 
of ]\Iesopotamia. It resembles gauze 
in appearance, except that it is woven 
plain without any twisting of the 
warp threads on the weft. Some very 
fine specimens have been produced in 
India, the Ami M. of the Madras 
presidency, and the Dacca M., made 
at Dacca, in Bengal, being especially 
famous. The material is now made in 
Europe, and numerous varieties are 
produced. It is used for dresses, cur- 
taius, blinds, cushion-covei’s, etc, 

Muspratt, James (1793-1SS6), a 
British manufacturing chemist, was 
bom at Dublin. Altera stormy youth, 
IX 


he began the manufacture of chemical 
products for commercial purposes, 
which occupied him until his retire- 
ment in 1857. The reduction of the 
salt tax in 1823 enabled him to make 
alkali from common salt by the 
Leblanc process. His works were 
situated iu Liverpool, Widnes, Flint, 
and (from 1830-50) Newlon. His son, 
James Sheridan M. (1821-71), was 
also a distinguislicd chemist. 

Musquash, see Musk Rat. 

Musssenda, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs or herbaceous plants (order 
Rubiaccas) bearing corymbs of red or 
yellow flowets. Jll. erylhrophyWa has 
crimson bracts. Some species have 
medicinal value. 

Mussafia, Adolf (1835-1905), a 
Romance philologist, born at Spalato 
in Dalmatia. From 1855 be was pro- 
fessor of Italian, and from 1860 pro- 
fessor of Romance at t.he university of 
Vienna. His best work was done in the 
early Italian dialects, although no 
department of Romance philology was 
unexplored by him. M. A. may be re- 
garded as one of the founders of the 
serious study of the Italian flialeccs. 
Many of the publications of Adolf ap- 
peared in the Transactions of the 
Vienna Academy, 

Musschenbroek, Pieter van (1692- 
1761), a Dutch natural philosopher, 
born at Leyden. After practising as 
a doctor for four years, in 1719 he was 
appointed profeR.=5or of mathematics 
and philosophy at Duisburg. His 
works include: Insiituiioncs Pkysicce, 
1748: Compendium Physicce Expert^ 
mcntalis, 1702; IniroducHo ad Philo- 
sophiaji Xattiraleni, 1726 ; Physiem 
Expcrimentales ct Oeometricce Dis- 
sertationes, 1729. 

Mussel, a name for various forms of 
mollusc, but most commonly applied 
to the numerous widely distributed 
Mytilidfe. The common M. {Myiilus 
€ditlis)r which forms the familiar 
wedge-shaped shell, is very abundant 
in British estuaries. While young, the 
Ms. arc capable of mo'\’ing about with 
the aid of the small brown foot, but 
later tlicy attach themselves to rocks 
and to one another by spinning a 
bundle of tough threads (byssus). 
Though they are even more liable 
than oysters to pollution, they are 
important articles of diet in many 
districts, but they are utilised in 
greater numbers as bait in deep sea 
fisheries. The fresh - water Ms. 
(Unionidw) are also numerous and 
widely distributed. The pearl M. 
occurs chiefly in Scottish rivers. 

Musselburgh, a tn. and pari, burgh 
of Midlothiau, Scotland, on the Firth 
of Forth, at the mouth of the Esk, 
54 m. E. of Edinburgh, of which it 
has become practically a suburb. M. 
has extensive market-gardens, and 
O 
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inanufs- nets, tivine, bricks, tiles, 
pottery, etc. There are also paper- 
mills, breweries, tanneries, and salt- 
works. The town is celebrated for its 
Kolt links. Together with Leith and 
PortobeIlo,M. forms the Leith burghs, 
and returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1911) 15,938. 

Musset, Louis Charles Allred de 
(1810-57), a French poet, novelist, 
and playwright, bom In Paris. In 
1829 he met with great success, and at 
the same time with much hostile 
criticism, through his publication of 
Conies d'Espagne el d’ltalic. In 1830 
his piece. La Null Vinitienne, was 
produced at the Oddon by Harel, but 
was not well received. In 1832 he 
left the CdnacJe, and in the following 
.vear published Un Spectacle dans vn 
Fauieuil, which was in so far success- 
ful that he was asked to contribute to 
the Revue de deujr Mondes. For this he 

• '•r* • •,» •»•- 


was his famous poem, Rolla, written 
at the beginning of his liaison with 
George Sand, whom he had met in 
the summer of 1833. In December of 
that year he loft with her for Italy, 
and returned alone shortly afterwards 
broken in health and in spirit. The 
worst side of his moral character was 
brought out by his sufferings. George 
Sand gave her account of the catas- 
trophe in a novel, EUc el Lui, to which 
De Musset’s brother, Paul, replied 
in hlB Lui ei File. His troubles did not 
prevent De M. from continuing to 
uTlto. In 1835 he produced Lucie, 
ic Chandelier, La Loi sur la Presse, 
La Nuil de Diccinbre, and, more im- 
portant, Confession d’un Enfant du 
Siicle, which is of great interest in 
revealing the poet’s complex charac- 
ter. In 1838 he was appointed 
librarian of the Home Office, and two 
years later his health began to give 
way. Meanwhile ho had uTitten Nziit 
d’aoht, Letire d Lamartine, the comedy 
11 Tie faut jurer de rien (1830), Un 
Caprice, and some of the Nouvelle 
(1837), and the fragment Le Poile 
ddehu (1889). In 1840 he wrote A 
trente ans, and in the following year 
the spirited poem Le Rhin allcmand. 
His latter years were comparatively 
improduotive, his works including 
11 faut gu’une Porte soil ouverte ou 
fermie (1845), Belline (1849), and 
Casmosine (1851). He was elected to 
the Acaddmic in 1852, and died of 
heart disease live years later. His 
biography was uTitten by Paul do M. 
A complete edition of his works (in 
10 vols.) was published by Lemerre in 
1876. See studies by C. F. Oliphant, 
1890; Arvddo Barine (JIme. Vincens), 
1893; Correspondance de George Sand 
et d’Atfrcd de Slusset, 1904; and 


Spoelberch de Loverjonl’s La Pirilable 
Histoire d'Elle el Lui, 1897. 

Mussooree, a tn. and sanatorium 
of the United Provinces, Britisli 
India, 130 m. N.N.'W. of Rampur. 
With Landam’, which adjoins it, it 
forms a convalescent station lor 
European troops. Pop. 5000. 

Mustang, the ^vild horse of the 
Texas prairies. It is descended from 
early Spanish introductions, and is 
extraordinarily hardy and capable 
of immense labour when broken in. 

Mustard. The two Ms. of import- 
ance are black, brown, or rod M. 
(Rrassica or Sinapis nigra) and white 
M. (jB. or S. alba). It is the former 
which is groun in Cambridgesliire 
and adjoining counties for the pro- 
duction of seeds, which are ground, 
and alter removal of the dark- 
coloured testas are used as a condi- 
ment or are converted into M. oil. 
The white M. seedlings are commonly 
used in salads, and for the purpose 
should bo BO^vn three days after 
cress, with which it is usually eaten. 

Muswellbrook, a tn. of oo. Durham, 
New Soutli Wales, 85 m. S. of 'Tam- 
worth. Pop. 1790. 

Mutiny, Indian, see INDIA — liislon/. 

Mutiny Act. The first Mutiny Act, 
that of 1689, made it possible to keep 
a standing army in time of peace, not 
only by sanctioning its existence for 
the first time in England, but by pro- 
viding for the punishment of mutiny 
and desertion with death and em- 
powering the crotm to commission 
courts-martial to deal with those 
offences in time of peace. Since 1689, 
parliament passed the Mutiny Act 
annually until 1881, when it was 
finally superseded and merged in 
the Army Act of that year, on Act 
which is also annuallj' renewed. The 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 made it 
necessary to increase the stringency of 
the crown’s disciplinary powers, and 
accordingly the Mutiny Act of 1715 
authorised the Crown to formulate 
Articles of War to regulate generally 
the forces in the United Kingdom in 
lime of peace. Prior to that year, the 
crown could only issue such articles 
in times of war or rebellion. Among 
other tilings, the later Mutiny Acts 
provided for the pnnisliment by 
courts-martial of persons guilty of 
embezzling military or naval stores. 

Mutrah, Mattrah, or Matarah, a 
seaport of Arabia on the Gulf of 
Oman, forming a suburb of Muscat, 
with trade in dates and other fruits. 
Pop. 14,009. 

Mutterstadt, a com. and tn. _ of 
Bavaria, Germany, in the Rluno 
Palatinate, 6 m. S.W. of Mannheim. 
Pop. 5093. 

Muttra, or Muthura, the name of a 
dist. and tn. of the United Provinces, 
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India. The district has an area of 
1445 sq. m., and a pop. of 765,000. 
The to^vn lies on the r. b. of the 
Jumna, and is the centre of Hindu 
devotion. Pop. 60.000. 

Muzaffarg-arh, a disfc. of the Punjab, 
British India, covering an area of 
3422 sq. m. Wheat, rice, pulse, and 
indigo are the chief crops, and large 
herds of camels graze upon the sandy- 
waste. Pop. about 405,656. The 
chief town bears the same name, and 
lies on the r. b. of the Chenab, 20 m. 
S.W, of Multan. Pop, 4000. 

Muzaffamagar, the name of a dist. 
and tn. of India, in the Meerut div. 
of the Central Provinces. The district 
is irrigated by four canals, the chief 
crops being wheat, pulse, cotton, and 
sugar cane. Area, 1066 sq. m. Pop. 

880.000. The town, 30 m. N. of 
Meerut, monufs. blankets. Pop. 

25.000. 

Muzaffarpur, the name of a dist. 
and tn. of India in the Patna div. of 
Bengal. The district yields indigo, 
opium, and rice. Area 3035 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,750,000. The town, on tho 
r. b. of the Little Gandak R., is 
37 m. N.E. of Patna. Pop. (mostly 
Hindus) 46,000. 

Muziano, Girolamo (1528-1792), an 
Italian painter, born at Aquafredda, 
and studied under Romanius. It was 
not until 1550, when he went to Rome, 
that he began to be noticed. His 
most famous work is ' The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus,* which was finally 
placed in the Quirinal Palace, Tho 
large fortune which ho left was used 
to aid in founding the Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome, where he died. 

Muztagh-Ata, the highest peak of 
the Kashgar Mts., part of the Pamirs 
(g.r.) in Turkestan. It is situated to 
the S. of Little Karakul Lake, in lat. 
38® 20' N. and 75® 10' E., and rises 
to a lieight of aboxit 25,700 ft. It is 
considered holy by the Kirghiz, and 
was partly ascended in 1894 by 
Sven Hedin. 

Mweru, see Mce:ro, Lake. 

Myasthenia Gravis, a disease affect- 
ing the muscular tissues, character- 
ised by rapid fatigue on exertion; it 
may be local or widespread, and is 
unaccompanied by pain, except that 
experienced in extreme fatigue. It is 
not difficult to recognise when pro- 
nounced, showing itself generally in 
drooping and lassitude of the limbs 
and trunk; there is a drooping of tho 
eyelids, and a vacant appearance in 
the face due to the absence of mus- 
cular movements of expression; the 
interference with the muscles of the 
larynx and throat gives rise to in- 
distinct articulation of speech, and a 
general nasal sound, while difficulty 
IS experienced in swallowing ; the jaws 
droop, and the whole head has a 


dejected appearance. In many cases 
death has ensued from sudden as- 
phyxia when tho respiratory muscles 
have been affected. There is no mus- 
cular atrophy, nor have any post 
mortem changes been observed ; there 
is no specific remedy. Of late years 
the subject has engaged increasing 
attention, and it is evident that in the 
past it has escaped diagnosis ; it is 
more widespread than was recognised ; 
very many cases being attributed 
to hysteria. Tho disease is usually 
hidden in its early stages, proceeds 
gradually, but with definite stages of 
marked intensity, and a large pro- 
portion of the cases end in death. It 
Is, however, certainly rare. Its caxise^, 
no doubt, will be found rather in the 
nervous centres than in the muscles 

th_^ ' ■ .f"" ’ 

Lc 

of Rangoon. Pop. of tn. 5000. Area 
of dist. 3005 sq. m. Pop. 300,000. 

MyconjB, one of the oldest cities of 
ancient Greece, was situated in n verj- 
strong position on the hill overlook- 
ing the northern extremity of the 
Argivc plain. In 468 b.c. M. was dis- 
mantled by the people of its ancient 
enemy Argos, and was never rebuilt. 
In the time of Pausanias the ruins 
consisted of a great part of the walls, 
with*' ' the Lions, 

from above it, 

said i • )pes ; the 

fountain called Perseia ; and tho 
subterraneous buildings of Atreus 
and his sons. The discoveries which 
have been made here have greatly 
increased the knowledge of Greek art, 
especially pottery. The museum at 
Athens contains many specimens. 

Mycenaean Civilisation. This general 
term was first applied to the pre- 
historic civilisation discovered at 
Mycenee, Troy, and Tiryns by Hein- 
rich Schliemann in 1876. Since then 
so much ha.s been discovered and laid 
bare by archxeologists that the word 
Mycenfean is now scarcely appro- 
priate, for tho main source of this 
civilisation apparently radiated from 
Crete, and therefore the present 
accepted name of ‘ .lEgean civilisa- 
tion * embraces more fully tho breadtli 

andd< ‘ " , 

sang c 
with 

battles and heroic deeds which until 
the year 1870 had been merely myths 
and glorious legends. In that year 
SclUiemann set out to find the site of 
Troy, and to prove that Homer had 
some foundation for his historic 
poems. No site in the Troad can 
really be placed accurately with 
Homer’s Troy, but the ruinous 
mounds of HLssarlik, xvhich have been 
thoroughly explored, first by Schlie- 
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maun and continued after Sclilie- 
mann’e death by Dr. W. DOrpfeJd, 
are accepted as the original site of 
famous Ilium. Schliemann dug rvith 
faith and enthusiasm, hut vrithout 
the scientific skill of the modern 
archa;ologist. He reached his second 
stratum in 1873 and revealed a burnt 
city, u ith treasures of gold and silver 
and bronze that suddenly aroused the 
interest of all students of ancient 
historj'. This find assisted in proving 
that the Homeric legend of Troy was 
not founded only on myth, but that 
a great and wonderful civilisation 
flourished at least 1500 years before 
the starting point of Greek history as 
given by Grote and others. Seldie^ 
mann nest escavated Mycence. Here 
ho found a bronze age un- Hellenic in 
character, and differing from that of 
Troy. His belief that the tomb of 
Agamemnon lay within the gates of 
the citadel caused him to dig a pit 
some 100 ft. sq., about 40 ft. from the 
great ‘ Lion gate ’ ; stone slabs were 
first unearthed, then a circular altar 
with steles carved in relief. Three feet 
below the altar lay the first of the 
five shaft graves, hewn from the rock. 
The roofs had collapsed, and buried 
with the bodies beneath the debris 
was a remarkable treasure. Goid 
masks, head-bands, breast-pieces. 


citadel palace, with towers, galleries, 
sleepingapartments.andllving-rooms. 
A frieze of alabaster carved in 
rosettes and inlaid with vivid blue 
paste was found, also excellent fresco 
painting. After Soliliemann’s death 
Dbrpfeld and others continued his 
work. Mycenie was still considered 
to be the chief home of this great 
culture until Crete was explored. 
Crete disclosed a period of civilisation 
belonging legitimately to the whole 
zEgean, scarcely less ancient than that 
of Egypt. The untiring work of Sir 
^thur Evans has dl.scovered for us 
ns of art and 
o the Minoan 
excavations 

in Ci'cte have been at Cnossus, Tylis- 
suB, and Hagia Triada (see Crete). 
It was here that this .digean civilisa- 
tion apparently found its fountain 
head. For the general evidence of 
this culture there are ruins of palaces, 
villas, houses, and beehive graves; 
the decorations and architectural 
featmes are — columns, friezes, 
mouldings, various mural paintings, 
and mosaic inlay, etc. Vessels have 
been found, from tiny pots to huge 
stone jars, and quantities of pottery. 
One of the general features of My- 
centean pottery is the stirrup-oup or 
false-necked vase, so-called from the 


rings, pendants, daggere, and sword I fact that the neck to which the 
hilts, also objects of ivory, amber, 1 handles join is closed, or false, and 
silver, and bronze; sixty swords and ' another neck is fasliloned farther 
daggers were found inonegravealone. I away from the handles for conveni- 


Soliliemann was convinced that these 
were the actual graves seen by Paus- 
anlas, containing Agamemnon and 
his household. Whether that is true 
or not we cannot prove ; what was 
proved was the excellence of the metal 
work and other treasures, showing a 
highly advanced civilisation belong- 
ing to a wealthy prehistoric people. 
The beehive tombs were explored 
next, the largest being the well-known 
Treasury of Atreus ; it was strongly 
built, with a passage leading to a high 
vaulted chamber shaped like a bee- 
hive. The door to the chamber was 
17 ft. high, bordered with columns 
carrying a cornice masked uith red 
porohj-iy, with spiral decorations, 
enriched with bronze and coloured 
marble ornaments ; rich decorations 
were visible everywhere shouing a 
high excellence in art. A tomb not 
far from the treasury of Atreus that 
Schliemann explored and believed 
to be the grave of Clytcmnesb'a, 
showed beautiful designs in green 
alabaster and coloured marbles. 
From Jlycenie he went to Orchomc- 
nos in Boeotia, and hero other ex- 
cavations showed the same rich art 
and good • ‘ ' 

Egyptian ■ 3 

work laid > 


ence in occur 

wherevc been 

brought v'pical 

pottery , Late 

Alinoan III. (Crete). Many fragments 
of Cretan pottery have been dis- 
covered m Egypt, and it seems prob- 
able that a considerable trade may 
have been carried on between the 
countries. The two famous Vaphio 
cups discovered in 1889 by Dr. 
Tsorentas were found in a beehive 
tomb ; they were among many beauti- 
ful articles of gold, silver,’ bronze, 
crystal, etc. The cups were of gold, 
decorated in relief with scenes depict- 
ing the capture of bulls ; they belong 
to the Late Minoan I. period, and 
represent a triumph of ancient art. 
Tlu-ones and seats and tablc.9 in stone 
and terra-cotta have been found, 
objects of art in ivory and itrcciotis 
metals. Small sculptured works, but 
no large ones, jewellery of various i 
kinds, weapons in metals, only a few , 
later ones being of iron, engraved 
gems and gem impressions. Tombs of ■ 
pit or dome-shaped style, paved road - ; 
ways with bridges and an o.vcellent' 
system of drainage, and, lastly, two 
main systems of script whlob ns yet 
remain undeciphered. What their 
religion was wc do not yet know, it 
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points to a divine principle, resident 
in nature, rocks, pillars, trees, etc., 
and the symbol of the double axe. 
Apparently a goddess was worshipped, 
to whom doves and serpents were 
sacred. The dead were not burnt, but 
buried uith great honour, apparently 
with the hope of a future life ; there 
was possibly a hero-cult of the dead. 
The social organisation as far as we 
can gather at present, indicates a 
considerable body of law, and a 
luxurious ruling class. Tradition 
asserts that Minos was a great law- 
giver, and that he possessed a great 
navy which guarded his commerce 
with other countries. From the finds 
of vEgean potteiT and various objects 
in other lands it would seem probable 
that they traded with Egjrt and 
Northern Africa, nith Sicily and 
Italy, and even as far as Spain. The 
total duration of this great civilisa- 
tion covers at the least 3000 years. 
Apparently nith the use of iron the 
iEgean culture ended, about 1000 B.c. 
What people destroyed this great 
civilisation, or whence they came, 
wo have yet to prove, possibly the 
tribes known to Homer as the Dorians 
were the destroyei's. If the scripts 
are ever deciphered, we may learn 
much ; until then and until further 
discoveries are made we can only 
theorise. 

Myconus, Mykonos, Miconi, or 
SIvVows, an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, one of tho Cyclades in 
the Aegean Sea, 5 m, from Tinos. 
Area -10 sq. m. The tn. of M. is a sea- 
port on the W. coast. Pop. 4G00. 

Myddelton, Sir Hugh, see Middlb- 
TON. 

Mydriasis, an abnormal condition 
of the eye. The pupil is more or less 
permanently dilated or lacks to a 
large degree its power of accommo- 
dation when exposed to light of vary- 
ing intensity. It is prevalent in cer- 
tain diseases, and is also one of the 
effects of certain drugs, e.g. bella- 
donna and its derivatives. 

Myelitis, inflammation of the spinal 
cord; osteomyelitis is inflammation of 
bone-marrow. If the gi'ey matter of 
the spinal cord is affected, the disease 
is called polioviyelitis : if the white 
matter, leucomyelitis. In acute M, the 
nervous tissue undergoes degenera- 
tion, but may ’ ‘ ' « - • 

chronic M. the 
hardened and « 
connective tis 

vary according to the scat of the 
lesion. Hyperajsthesia, or excessive 
sensibility, is at first apparent about 
the level of the lesion; but later sensi- 
bility’ is nmnbed, and the parts below 
the lesion pass into paralysis. The 
progress of the chronic form is slow ; 
little can be done except to look after ' 


the comfort of the patient, and he 
may linger for years or be out off bj’ 
some intercurrent disease. The cause 
of M. may be injury or secondary in- 
flammation from meningitis. Many 
cases present a syphilitic history'. 

Myers, Frederick William Henry 
(1843-1901), an English essayist, poet, 
and author, horn at Kesuiok. He was 
appointed classical lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1872 a school inspector 
under the Education Department. 
After much inquiry and discussion,’ 
M. was the leading spirit, with H. 
Sidgwick, R. Hodgson, R. Gurney, 
and F. Podmore, in founding the 
Society for Psychical Research in 
1882. Phantasms of the Limng, 1886, 
was the result of some of his labours 
in sifting and collating the proceed- 
ings of the society. His most con- 
siderable work in that sphere, how- 
ever, was the posthumous Human 
Personality and its survival of bodily 
death (2 vols. 1903), which, although 
incomplete and tentative, was the 
fii'st attempt to connect the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism, mediumship, 
trances, hallucinations, etc., as be- 
longing to one and the same field of 
inquiry’. The poetical works of jM. 
are not remarkable, but his prose 
essays are delightful both in style and 
matter. His other works include ; 
Catholic Thoughts, 1873 ; Essays 
Classical and Modem, 1883 ; Scic^xce 
and a Future Life, 1893, etc. 

Mygale, a genus of spiders, the 
species of wliich have their eyes 
placed closely together at the an- 
terior extremity of the thorax. They 
spin their webs in the form of tubes, 
in which they reside concealed in 
holes in the ground, or under stones, 
or the bark of trees. 

Myingyan, a dist. and tn. of Upper 
Burma, India, on the Irawadi, 36 m. 
from Pagan. Lacquer ware is manu- 
factured. Area of dist. 3139 sq. m. 
Pop. (dist.) 360,000 ; (tn.) 17,000. 

Myitkyina, the most northerly’ dist. 
of Upper Burma, India, Mandalay 
div., 10,640 sq. m. in area. Indawgyi 
Lake is in the S.W. The tn. is the 
limit of navigation on the Irawadi. 
Pop. 70,000, 

Mylau, a tn. of Saxony, Germany 
10 m. from Plnuen, with an old castle. 
Pop. 7946. 

"Ita was the name of a goddess 
ylonian and Assyrian myth- 
mentioned in Herodotus and 
She was a kind of nature 
goddess, and her worship had features 
allied to that of Aphrodite and 
Ashtoreth. 

Myino, Robert (1734-1811), a Scot- 
tish architect and surveyor, bom at 
Edinburgh. He was the last of the 
notable architects who were also 
engineers ; in addition to buildiog 
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many country seats, etc., lio also 
carried out many engineering pro- 
jects. He was a meml)er of the 
academies of Florence and Bologna : 
a fellow of the Royal .Society ; and 
from 17GC to ids death was the sur- 
veyor to St. Paul’s. 

Mynster, Jacob Peder (1775-1854), a 
Hantsh bishop and theologian, born 
at Copenhagen. In 1834 he was ap- 
pointed bisliop of Zealand, and during 
tlie period in wliich he occupied this 
jjost he steadilj- opposed the move- 
ment started by Grundtvig. Being 
unsuccessful in this, he gradually 
ceased the struggle and devoted him- 
self to literature. His best known 
work is I'hoiwMs on Christian Dogma 
(German translation, 1840). 

Mynyddishvyn, a par. of Monmouth, 
Wales, 7 m. S.W. of Pontypool, with 
chemical works, collieries, and iron 
and tin plate works. Pop. (1911) 
9982. 

Myograph, an instrument for de- 
termining the effect of stimulus on 
muscular fibre. By a sui table arrange- 
ment the movement of the fibre is 
transmitted by a needle to a blackened 
plate swinging on a pendulum. A 
tuning-fork vibrating two to three 
hundi'od times per second traces on 
the same plate a time curve, \vhereby 
the duration of each phase of move- 
ment is determined. 

Myopia, or Short-sight, a defect in 
vision due to a faulty structure of the 
eye. Parallel rays of light are brought 
to a focus in front of the retina owing 
to an excessive length of the eye or 
the surface of the cornea and the 
crystalline lens are too convex. Thus 
an indistinct imago is thrown on the 
retina. ‘ ' by the 

use of being 

concave > lenses 

is adjus lys are 

focussec 'dinary 

vision. 

Myos-Hormos (modem Abu Sar 
d-Kibli), an ancient seaport of 
Egypt on the Red Sea, almost 
opposite its bifurcation into tho Gulf 
of Suez and Akabali. It was once an 
emporium of the trade between 
Egypt and India. 

Myosis, a condition of the eye in 
which the pupil is abnormally con- 
tracted and lacks its power of ac- 
commodation. It may be produced 
by use of certain drug.s, e.g. opium. 

Myra, a ruined tu. of the S. coast 
of Lycia, Asia Minor, 62 m. S.W. of 
Adalia. vvitb interesting remains. 

Myrcia, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs and trees (order Myrtacete), 
bearing axillary peduncles of email 
white flowers, which are followed in 
some oases by edible fruits. M. 
amplexicaulis is a handsome shrub 
sometimes grown in tho stovehonse. 


Myriopoda, or Myriapoda, tlie cte 
of artliropods which comprises tin 
Chllopoda or centipede.?, ana the 

■"■■-ides. TlioWr 

or cyliniliiKi. 
rous, tliougli,d 
course, not so numerous as 16' 
popular names suggest. In th® b- 
terna! anatomy they resemble IM 
Insecta, with which they have sico 
other features in common as respW' 
tion by tracheal tubes and thoposjS!- 
sion of two antomice on the head, wi 
the segmented body exhiliits uo to- 
tinotion between the thorax and tk 
abdomen, wliilo wings are awsp 
ab.sent. Their range is very extensiTf. 
and they live in dark places, as unact 
stones, heaps of leaves, masonry. ano 
the bark of trees. Some pe»'A 
powers of luminosity. The epn't 
pedes are always flattened and m 
characterised by a single pair ot 
to eaoli segment, the first P.ak ® 
capable of inflicting 
wounds : they arc all ^rinvoion;. 
Jlillipedes live on vegetation, 
parently have two pairs pi W’ 
attached to each segment, but to 
segments arc not perfectly soparat™- 
the bodies are round. ,, , 

Myrmidonos were, according » 
Greek legend, an Aobman rare i™™ 
inhabited Phthiotis m 
Tlieir name is derived fro® L 
ancestor, the son of Eurymea^a 1 
Zeus, in the form of an ant, or iro 
the legend of tho ropeopitoff J 
-Egina with ante, clianged by ^ 
into men. In English, a 
for a mtiiless subordinate. Seep 
ii., 68; Strabo, viii., 375, ix., 448 . 

Myrobalan Plum, or Prunus 
/era, a hardy shrub or tree “t 
tionaUy quick growth, 
ployed os a hedge plant. IWjrK,. 


fleshed fruits are rerr 


dclicatdr 


flavoured, but are rardy 


ijocvuuiuu, L/ui/ tttis J; A ,r,yr<r Or 

the bloom appears in Fobwniy 
March, and, umess proteotion ra 
given, frosts prevent the fniitfe 
Myron, a Greek sculprer e 


5th century n.c., horn at 
on the borders of Boeotiaand A 
Ho worked almost e-xclu®I“LrT 
bronze, and was a late contemp 
of Pheidias, as he made ^staTOC” 


the athletes 

Lycinus (448). There ^ a ^ on 
’ Discobolus * of his i^th the hea 
the wrong way in tho BntisMW^V of 
Myronides, on Athenian re- 

the 5th century B.c._ In 45J 1 1 
pulsed two Corinthian of 

ilegara, and by the 
CEnophyta (456 B.o.) °r_-,ssion 

Spartans he obtained the subm ^ 
of Boeotia (save Thebes), PI®"’- 
Hocris. _ rfi-elv, 

Myrrhis, Myrrh, or 
a small genus of mnbelbrrra 


a cast of s 



yrtle 

jreimial plants, ilf. odoratay a tall, 
•omatio plant with large tri-pinnato 
aves and umbels of white flowers, 
British, and was formerly much 
;ed as a pot herb and in salads. 
Myrtle, or Mj/rfws, a genus of 
irubs or trees ^^dth white fragrant 
dllary flowers and ornamental 
aves, which are also fragrant. The 
)mmon M. (M. communis) and its 
Limerous varieties are hardy in mild 
leltered positions. Its leaves aro 
stilled to yield the perfume Eau 
'ango. 

Mysia, in ancient geography, was 
district in the N.W. of Asia Minor, 
3opled by the l^Iysi, who were 
Dly akin to tlxe Nybians 
arians. The northern portioi 
tiled Mysia Minor, the sou 
ysia Major. The chief towns were 
ergamum and Cyzicus, 

Myslowitz, a tn. of Silesia prov., 
Prussia, on the frontier of Poland, 
L16 m. S.E. of Breslau. There are 
:inc works, flax-spinnlng mil* 
joal mines near. Pop. 17,838. 

Mysore : 1. A native at 

[ndia, surrounded by the I ‘ 
Presidency except in the N.W., 
vhere it is bordered by that of 
Bombay, It is divided Into two 
regions — the Malnad, or hill country, 
n the W., f.e. the country bordering 
m the Western Ghats, and the 
Maidan, or open country, occupying 
:he greater part of the sujrface. 
Uhief rivers are the Kistna, Cauvery, 
md the Pennar, all unnavlgable, and 
)nly useful for irrigation purposes. M. 
mflers less from famine (except 1876- 
r7) than any other internal tract of 
[ndia. The chief products include 
5ilk, coffee, sandalwood, gold, and 
LVory» but rice, oilseeds, sugar cauc, 
jotton, cocoanut palms, and all sorts 
jf grain (especially ‘ ragl *) are culti- 
vated. Area 29,433 sq. m. Pop. 
5,806,300 (chiefly Hindus). 2. Cap. 
Df the above state, situated 10 m, 
3.W. of Seringapatam. It contains 
:he old palace of tho maharaja, an 
example of Hindu arclillecture, 
partly . destroyed by fire in 1877. 
Government house was originally 
built by Wellesley (Duke of Welling- 
ton). Pop. 67,500. 

Mystagogue (Gk. ■ '• 

5vho Initiates into 

person who in the 

system supervised t 

of those seeking Initiation, and gave 

instruction as to the ceremonial to 

be carried through. 

Mystioism, a belief in spiritual 
apprehensions of truths beyond the 
iinderslanding, can hardly be said 
to bo either a philosophy or a 
doctrine. It may bo said to bo a 
tendency in religious feeling, a 
temper, or an atmosphere. The 


My tens 

slaxting point in M., and its goal, is 
that unity underlies diversity. So 
M. has been defined as an * attitude 
of mind founded upon an intuitive or 
experienced conviction of unity, 'of 
oneness, of alikeness In all things.* 
M. leads to a belief that all things 
are manifestations of the divine life, 
and that the spirit is the only eternal 
thing, and, further, since unity under- 
lies all. then man has some share of 
the nature of God, and through this 
Godlike part of him can apprehend 
God; for os through the intellect wo 
apprehend material things, so through 
the soul can wo apprehend the 
■ " ‘ ' lot a part of 

' VC can only 
by being it, 
i mystic Is to 

attain union with the divine, and life 
becomes one long aspiration, and 
reality or truth ever and ever deepens 
and expands. So M. depends upon 
feeling, M. appears in Buddhism, 
r bo said to have 
• Curope in Plato. 

the founder of 
‘ ,s the first great 

European mystic. Then came the 
Christian mystics of the middle ages, 
headed by S‘ • ■ • - < ’ 

Syrian monk 
to Dionysius 
the great Iris 

Erigena, who translated Dionysius 
into Latin from tho Greek. In the 
12th and 13th centuries may be 
mentioned Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Richard of St. Victor, near Paris, and 
Bonaventura. In the 14th century, 
Ricliard Rolle, Walter Hilton, and 
Julian of Nonvioh, John of Chur, and 
Thomas h Kompis. Later we find 
Paracelsus, Bruno, Campauella, 
Boehrae, SchcUing, and Swedenborg. 
In England we have the Cambridge 
Platonists, including Henry More 
and John Smith, and later William 
Law, Blake, and Coventry Patmore. 
Among more recent writers it is only 
necessary to mention Burke, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Rossetti, the Brownings, 
George Meredith, and Francis 
Thompson. To-day among the most 
prominent are W. B. Yeats and 
^^-lerhill. See C. P. E. 
Mysticism in English 
igo, Christian Mtfsiicism 
of English 3Ivstics ; 
R. Nicholson, Mysticism in Jslain ; 
Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism and 
The Mystic Tf'ay, and other works by 
the same authoress. See also Oab- 
BAB.v, Quietism, Rosicrucianissi, 
Theosophy, and the articles on the 
various religions and on the persons 
mentioned above. 

Mytens (or Moytens), Daniel (1590- 
1656), a Dutch portrait painter, bom 
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at the Hague, and came to England 
and becameportrait painter to Charles 
I. When Van Dyck was made the 
king’s principal portrait painter M. 
wished to go, but was prevailed upon 
tc stay by the king until about 1630, 
when he returned to Holland. He 
painted portraits of many notable 
persons, including Charles I., the 
Hnke of Portland, the Earl of Craven, 
etc 

Mytho, or Mito, a port of Prer 
Indo-China at the mouth of 
Mekong R., 58 in. S.S.W. of Saig 
Pop, 23,000. 

Myfholmroyd, a tn. of the W. 
Biding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
Calder, 5 m. IV. of Halifax. Cotton 
spinning and weaving are carried on. 
Pop. (lUll) 4152. 

Mythology, that division of tradi- 
tion which deals with the acts and 
deeds of gods and other supernatural 
beings. It is not, as generally seems 
to be supposed, necessarily confined 
to an early state of society, for, in the 
shape of folk-lore it stiU permeates 
om- customs to a surprising degree. 
One of the first questions which 
occurred to thinking men when the 
general restlessness of the ancient 
world was past, and humanity found 
time for the repose of study, was, 
‘ Whence came the gods, and how are 
the tales concerning them to be ex- 
plained ? ’ That great question is still 
in process of being answered, and 
although the study of JI. has by means 
of analogj' and the comparison of the 
myths of many peoples been reduced 
to what might almost he called an 
exact science, it cannot be pretended 
that many of its most salient ques- 
tions have been suitably replied to. 
Early efforts to answer the question 
as to the genesis of the gods led to the 
formation of many various theories. 
Thus we find them regarded as the 
expression of natural phenomena, as 
tlie sim, moon, and uind personified. 
Various myths depict the simrise and 
sunset, others the spring florescence 
and the approach of the colder season. 
Among the most acute of these oarly 
investigator.s was Euhemerus of Thes- 
saly, who advanced the doctrine that 
the gods were in reality early heroes 
exalted as divinities. Thus in lits 
estimation M. was hut a disease of 
history, in which ancient Icings and 


Rome had been made botore me lasi 
quarter of the 19th century, but it 
was at this period that serious 
tion began to be paid to tin ■ 
parison and elucidation of tho ■ 
store of mythic stories, 
attempted to show that in reality M. 


was but a disesise of language, and 
that the name.s of divinitie.s were 
referable to words expressing natural 
phenomena. Moreover, he proved to 
some extent the philological connec- 
tion between the names of many 
Hindu deities and those of Greece, 
Rome, and even of tho Celts and 
Teutons. A new school arose mth 
Lang and Fraser, both of whom in- 
terpreted M. in terms of savage life 

— j They exhibited the 

which exists be- 
concepts of living 
savage peoples and those of Greece 
and jRome, and proved that all Ms. 
have their foundation in similar and 
unchanging conceptions. The careful 
student of M. will find it to liis advan- 
tage to study on the lines of no one 
system, but to employ all evithin 
reason. One of the first essentials in 
the study of comparative religion is 
tlie possession and unremitting exer- 
cise of an abounding common sense, 
in order that unlikely theories may be 
rejected, and that examples and com- 
parisons may he regarded in their 
true light without any fear of mis- 


whioh he is himself endowed. Thus 
in rivers, trees, heavenly bodies, and 
other objects whioli possess more or 
less tho power of movement, he sees 
beings ^ted with life. There are 
whisperings in the winds, the rivers 
prophesy as did tho Peruvian Ritnac, 
the trees are tlie prisons of powerful 
enchanters, who moan from the place 
of their conflnmeent. The entire uni- 
verse, then, is a spirit-peopled one. 

Tills belief i ' ■ 

to it is tet 
Portuguese 

the belief t'.. ... „ , 

enter, or be coaxed into, objects 
of peculiar shape, the possession of 
which will benefit the savage. A 
further primitive belief which is 
found at the roots of all Ms. is t hat of 
totemism (g.v.). A totem Is an animal 
or bird or plant which is regarded by 
a family or tribe as its original an- 
cestor, with which it has blood-kin- 
ship. This belief exercises a powerful 
effect upon savage custom, especially 
as regards kinship and marriage. But 
as this question lias little bearing on 
M.proper.itnced not be pursued here. 
These three systems or root-bolief.s 

"'Is. with their 

which inhabit 
hicti are .siip- 
vi phenomena, 
evolve Irom tho animistic fonn into 
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full-hlowii deities. Thus, too, a fetish 
which gains more than personal fame 
may evolve into a local god. And 
most totems succeed in acUievmg 
godhead after several generations of 
tribal adoration. In the latter class 
we can descry the animal-headed 
gods of Egypt and Assjuria, while 
animism supplies us udth examples of 
%vater and sea-gods, thunder-gods, 
and all the pantheon. 

Classification of deities . — The deities 
of various Ms. fall into several well- 
defined classes. Thus in all sj'steins 
we have war-gods, ivater-gods, wind- 
gods, thunder and lightning-gods, 
gods of agriculture and the chase, 
gods of death, and many other mythic 
conceptions. Many of the deities of 
certain systems combine two or more 
of the attributes of godhead. Thus, 
it Ls common to find war-gods who 
are also gods of agriculture, and 
wind-gods or thunder-gods who are 
gods of the chase. Deities of death 
quite often preside over agriculture, 
as it is imagined that the seed arises 
from their subterranean domain. 
I\^en mankind partially abandoned 
the hunter state and entered upon a 
somi-agricullural condition of life, a 
new type of mythical beings arose. 
With these, man had an implied con- 
tract to the effect that he should 
provide the gods uith sacrifice in 
return for their superintendence of 
tho crops and fruits of the earth. 
Unless man sacrificed to these gods 
they would withdraw their support 
and he would perish. This reverence 
to a newly-acquired pantheon would 
to a certain extent be instrumental 
in bringing about the partial neglect 
of the older totemic and animistic 
deities. Man did not dwell in such 
close touch with the gods of the soil 
as he had done %vith the older gods of 
the totem period, so that the former 
dwelling more aloof from Iiim, had 
a much better chance '■ * 

the true attributes of 
guidance in the hunt 
fetish was usually employed, but the 
health of the crops, and therefore the 
sustenance of the community, de- 
pended upon unseen beings who sent 
the rain, the ^vind, the thunder, and 
the lightning. 

Cosmology . — An important depart- 
ment of myth is that which deals 
^vith the primitive conception of the 
world and its creation, and the origin 
of man. The likeness between cos- 
mological myths collected from all 
parts of the world is extraordinary, 
in that it cannot be accounted for by 
any theory of circulated or borrowed 
conceptions. We find in most of these 
the creative agency brooding over a 
vast world of %vaters and raising the 
solid earth from the flood beneath. 


either by a process of strenuous 
thought or by phj’sical toil. In other 
instances tho universe is hatched 
from a cosmic egg. Man often passes 
through evolutionary types, several 
of which are discarded by the gods 
imtil they arrive at human perfection. 
Behind these we usually descry some 
dim creative figure, but ofttimes the 
universe is the work of a combined 
pantheon. 

In the space left at our disposal we 
shall attempt a brief fesumd dealing 
with the principal characteristics of 
the world’s most important Ms. 

Greece and Rome . — The Ms. of these 
peoples ina3''beconsidered together, as 
in many instances their deities are 
directly interchangeable. We dis- 
cover in them a well-defined pantheon 
ruled over by the great god of the 
sky, Zeus or Jupiter, who has sup- 
planted a still older generation of 
di\'ine beings. With his wife, Hera or 
Juno, he rules over a divine galaxj', 
many of the members of which are 
related to him. Hepheestus or Vulcan, 
his son, wields the thunder and light- 
ning, and is the craftsman or artificer 
of the gods. Pallas Athene or 
Minerva, presides over wisdom, but 
at the same time has something of a 
martial character as a sorb of divine 
amazon. Ares or Mars is the god of 
war. Aphrodite or Venus presides 
over love, and Mercury acts as divine 
messenger between gods and men. 
Apollo is the god of song and art. In- 
numerable tales circle around these 
beings, tales which for beauty of con- 
ception and completeness of finish 
have never been equalled in the 
history of myth. But the Greek mind 
speedily discerned the rmsubstanbial 
nature of the shndouT system it had 
itself evolved, and we find very early 
doubts expressed concerning the real 
existence of the gods. Probably no 
mythological system attained such a 
' ^ perfection, or underwent 

’ collapse as that of Hellas. 
Rome, built by a sterner 
and more conservative folk, held its 
omi for a little longer, buttressed as it 
was by tho power of an upholding 
state, but it, too, crumbled speedily 
before the encroachments of mono- 
theism. 

Egyptian mythology . — In Egyptian 
M. we find evidence that the faiths of 
the lower culbus, totemism, animism, 
and the like, although still permitted 
to exist, had superimposed upon them 
the philosophic^ beliefs of a priestly 
class which had arrived at a higfi 
state of theological capacity. Recog- 
nising the folly of communicating 
abstract beliefs to the ignorant, the 
priestly caste retained so much of the 
early popular beliefs as seemed good 
to it, and employed them symbolic- 
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ally for the Inculcation of liipthcr re- 
ligious thought. Thus Herodotus 
speaks of the apes and other animals 
kept in captivity by the Egyptian 
priests, but he is careful to explain 
that these were in no wise regarded as 
idols, but as typifing the multifarious 
attributes of deity. However, the 
totemio system had obtained too 
strong a hold upon Egyptian M. ever 
to be totally extirpated, and w© may 
say that tlie various figures of the 
Egyptian pantheon were evolved 
either from naturalistic or totemic 
concepts. We find the gods of Egyi>t 
arranged in triads, or groups of tliree. 
Egypt was sub-divided into nomes or 
provinces, and each of these possessed 
its triad of gods. Thus Osiris, Isis, and 
Homs at one time presided over one 
of these localities, but later, because 
of their exceeding popularity, became 
the national gods. The myth of 
Osiris, his birth, reign, and death, 
tjpifles the daily journey of the sun. 
His TOfe, Isis, and their son, Horus, 
lost all their original characteristics 
when thej' were interwoven with the 
Osiris myth. Neplitliys, sister to Isis, 
probably represents the sunset. She 
was wife to Set, brother to Osiris, and 
god of darkness, who finally triumphed 
over his brother. Wisdom was per- 
sonified in the god ThotU, or as he 
was called by the Greeks, Hermes 
Trlsmegistos. Anubis, or Anpu, pre- 
sided over the lower regions, and was 
the patron of embalming. He was 
figured witli the head of a jackal. 
Pasht, or Bubastis, the cat-headed, 
represented the heat of the sun. Be- 
sides these principal deities a large 
number of the kings of Egypt were 
deified. An enormous and cumbrous 
ritualistic system had crystallised 
round this M., much of wliich is re- 
presented in the Book of the Coming 
Forth by Day, and deals with funerary 
practices. It is, in fact, a guide to the 
soul after death through the various 
divisions of Amenti, the sad under- 
world of the dead. 

Semitic mythology. — The Ms. of the 
various Semitic races possessed a 
common origin, but were more or less 
influenced by the religions of sur- 
rounding peoples. In early Semitic 
M. we discover a polytheism having 
many of the featiues of totemism and 
animism embedded in it. We also 
find a widely-distributed system of 
pillar-worship, and each ‘ liigh place ’ 
and mountain appears to have pos- 
sessed its special deity or ba’al. In 
the Book of Genesis we find confirma- 
tion of the polytheistic condition of 
the early Israelites, for whereas a 
deity, Jaliveh, is alluded to fre- 
quently, we find several notices of 
beings called the Bloldm, the plural 
ending of whoso name denotes their 


multiplicity. Obviously a later mono- 
theistic version has been combined 
with an older polytheistic one. The 
polytheism of the races surrounding 
Israel was merely a continuation of 
this old belief, and the monotheism of 
the Israelites arose in all probabiiity 
from the great popularity of Jahveh, 
who had led them out of captivltj’ 
into a happier spliere, who was a 
jealous god, and would brook no 
rivalry. The religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria were widely polytheistic, 
including as they did gods which re- 
presented every attribute and phase 
of deity. In Babylonian myth we 
find a great triad, Ann, En-lil, and 
Ea, who are at strife wdth darker 
deities, Apsu, Tiamat, and Marduk. 
The title Bel was bestowed on all gods 
alike as a generic one. Bagon was 
probably a corn deity. One of the 
principal Assyrian deities was Ash- 
taroth, or Astarte, the wife of Marduk 
and tlie goddess of love, and typical 
of frxiitfulness. Ashur, from being the 
local god of the city of that name, rose 
to the position of chief of the Assyrian 
pantheon, and was cliiefly famous as 
the national god of war. A host of 
smaller gods followed, the majority of 
whom had little more than a local 
significance, 

Hindu, mythology. — The mythic 
system of the Aryan conquerors of 
India is polytheistic. The head of 
their pantheon is Brahma, whose 
leadership is oft-times, however, 
threatened by otlier powerful gods. 
The fullest account of the Hindu M. 
is to bo found in the Vedic hiunns, 
literary fragments of the earliest 
Hindu age. Brahma is passive, but 
when he acts he is given another 
name, Vishnu the Preserver, a more 
‘ human ’ deity than the impersonal 
Brahma. Siva is Brahma in his guise 
as a punisher and destroyer. Varuna 
is god of the waters, and Indra wields 
the storm and the lightning. Vishnu 
has had many avatars, or incarnations, 
as has Durga, Siva’s wife, the de- 
stroyer of demons. Iimumerable 
inferior deities cluster around these 
conceptions, from their relations 
with whom many myths, scarcely in- 
ferior to those of Hellas, have arisen. 

Teutonic mythology. — Perhaps the 
most important of the European 
mythic systems is that of the ancient 
Teutons. At the head of their 
pantheon was Odin, or Wotan, the 
All-father, who pre.sided over the 
destinies of both gods and men. He 
poEsessi ■ 

sun and 
typifies ■ 
housew. 

and the Scandinavian Vulcan. Tyr 
was the sword-god and god of ^var, 
Loki was the mischievous god of evil. 
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Balder, the graoetui god of light and 
Bummer, whose myth typified the 
death of that season. The Scandi- 
navian idea of the universe was that 
the aesir, or gods, dwelt at the top of 
theworld-tree, Yggdrasil. Hound this 
tree coiled the great world-snake. At 
its roots dwelt Hel, the dark goddess 
of death. In Midgard dwelt the race 
of men. But the Norse coneeption of 
deity did not admit that its character 
was everlasting. On the contrary, 
before the eyes of the gods there ever 
loomed a dreadful day of doom, when 
after the battle of Regnarok, the 
powers of darkness and evil would 
rule supreme, and the divine s\vay 
come to an end. 

Celtic mvlhology. — The Celts in 
B'rance and Britain possessed a well- 
defined mythological system, parti- 
culars of which can he gieaned from 
the remains of altars and images in 
France and England, and the mytho- 
logical tales of Wales and Ireland. 
The Celtic religion was strongly in- 
fluenced by primitive elements, 
totemio, animistio, and 
and although later in ■ ' 

the Celtic race new 
prompted the evolut 
deities, those of growtt 
were prohably the me 
Most of the divinities, 1 
tribal or local in oharac , 
find that certain gods in the Irish and 
Welsh myths are regarded as pre- 
eminent, it must be remembered that 
in all probability they had attained 
that position through the importance 
of the tribe which worshipped them. 
In ancient Gaul we find Ogmios 
equated by the Romans with Mercury, 
and Borvo, Bellenos, Grannos, and 
many more — all local gods — with 
Apollo. The martial character of the 
Gauls tended to the evolution of many 
war-like deities. Camulos, Alhiorix, 
Caturix. Animal and nature gods also 
abounded, as MuUo, a mule-god, 
Vlntius, a wind-god. ‘ Corn-mothers ’ 
were numerous and local, as, for 
instance, the famous Bereoyntia, of 
Autun. In the mythical tales of Ire- 
land wo meet with a number of super- 
natural races, such as the Fomorians, 
Flrbolgs, and Tuatha D6 Danann, all 
of which probably represent the 
several pantheons of various emigrant 
races. ThemostpromineutFomorians 
were — Balor, a personification of the 
evil-eye; Bres, probably the god of 
night, or perhaps of growth; and 
Domnan, a goddess of the depths of 
the earth. Of the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
which means * the folk of the goddess 
Danu,’ the principal deities ore Dagda, 
the most important of all Irish gods, 
who is probably an earth or agricul- 
tural deity; Oengus, son of Dagda, a 
god of growth; Nuada ' of the Silver 


Hand,’ who may have been a harvest 
god; Manannan, god of the seas; and 
Dug, the sun-god. The principal 
British Celtio divinities, as treated in 
the Welsh Mabinocti and other myths, 
wore Llyr, god of the sea, and his sons, 
Bran and Manawyddan, all associated 
with the ocean ; D6n, the British 
equivalent of the Irish Danu ; 
G'svydion, a sort of Celtic Proteus; 
Arianrhod, an earth-goddess; and 
Govannon, equivalent to Vulcan. In 
the Arthurian romances we find many 
mythological characters disguised, 
but any consideration of these cannot 
be embraced in the limits of this article. 

Biblioffrapliv. — General ; J. G. 
Frazer, The Qolden Bough; A. Lang, 
Myth Ritual and Religion, and Cus- 
tom and Myth. Greece and Rome: 
Smith, Classical Dictionary. Egyp- 
tian: Erman, Handbook of Egyptian 
Mythology ; Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient EgyptiaTis; B. A. W. 
Budge, The Cods of the Egyptians. 
Semites : Sayce, Hibbert Lectures; 
Jostrow, Religion of Babylon and 


of the three districts and also of Its cap., 
in the island of Lesbos. The latter is 
divided into Moirvo in the N., Calloni 
in the W., and Kastro in the E. Myti- 
lini, or Kastro, the chief town of this 
district is built in the shape of an 
amphitheatre surrounding a small 
hillsurmountedby an ancient fortress. 
It was at first situated on an island 
close to the E. coast of Lesbos, but as 
the town grew, the islands were joined 
by a causeway, and MytiUni expanded 
along the coast. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War the town revolted, and 
was besieged from 429-427; it was the 
scene of a battle between Callicrates 
and Conon in 405. Pompey raised 
Mytilini to the status of a free com- 
munity. Pop. 20,000. 

Myxoedema, a metabolic disease 
caused by disturbance of the function 
of the thyroid gland. This gland, 
which lies in front of the windpipe, is 
one of the so-called ductless glands. 
Its functions are nob definitely known, 
but it is thought that its secretion aids 
metabolism either by counteracting 
poisons normal to the natural inci- 
dence of metabolism or by aiding in 
the absorption of proteid matter. If 
the gland be removed by operation 
a state of sluggish metabolism sets in, 
with depression of mental function. 
The symptoms observed are similar 
to those occurring in the course of the 
disease described by Sir William Gull 
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inlSTS.andknow-nas ‘ Gull’s Disease’ 
or M. The body increases in bulb, and 
the subcutaneous tissue of the face 
and hands becomes infiltrated with a 
muoin-like substance, causing a swell- 
ing which does not pit on pressure. 
The mental processes become sluggish, 
the speech becomes halting, and there 
is marked loss of mental and phj'sical 
energy. One of the characteristic 
symptoms is a total absence of sweat- 
ing. The disease may ran its course 
for many years with gradually in- 
creasing intellectual and physical in- 
capacity. The connection of the 
disease ivith tlie loss of aotiritj' of the 
thyroid gland is demonstrated by the 
similarity of the symptoms to those 
of operative 31., the existence of cases 
in which the thyroid gland is shown 
to be atrophied, and the fact that 
administration of thjToid extract 
causes a marked amelioration of the 
s^Tuptoms. 


Myxogastres, Myxomyoetes, or 
Myoetozoa, a group of widely dis- 
tributed organisms numbering some 
500 species. Their exact biological 
position is still a matter of un- 
certainty. Some of them were Imown 
by the middle of the 19th century, 
and were imderstood to be frmgi, but 
the spores on germination, instead of 
producing germ tubes, give rise to 
amceboid bodies ; these have the 
power of spontaneous movement, and 
■ Plasmodium 
vliioh remain 
host imtil it 

creeps to the sm-faoe and produces 
its spores in a position p-henoe the 
wind rah disperse them. 3Iosb 3 Ib. 
are saprophytes, and some creep over 
and suffocate seedlings, but a few are 
parasitic on cultivated plants and 
trees, causing such destructive dis- 
eases as flnger-and-toe, corky scab 
of potato, and crown gall. 
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N 

' ■ - . ' ',he Eng* seaport on Great Liiiluu Is., Japan, 

Lost Ian* Sugar, cotton, and silks are exported, 
■written Pop. 48,000. 

I'st limb Nabal, or Nebab a tn. and port of 
■was Tunis, on the N. side of the Gulf of 
into N. Hammamet, 40 m. S.E. of the city 
sjTnbol of Tunis. Near it are the ruins of the 
was nun, ‘fish/ and the Greek ru. ancient NeapoUs. It manufs. potterj”. 
The sound of N is determined by the Nabatmi. or Nabathre, au Arabian 
position of the tongue against the people, who occupied nearly the 
palate. N, in EngUsh, standing by whole of Arabia Petrrea, on both 
itself, is alveolar, and is pronounced sides of the -^lanitic Giilt of the Red 
udth the tongue against the teeth Sea and the Idumscan Mts., where 
sockets by drawing the breath they had their rock-hewn capital, 
through the nose. It is palatal or Petra. \Vq first hear of the N. in 
guttural according to the following 81 2 b.c., in connection with the attack 
sound. Thus in branch it is a palatal, upon them by Athentens, general of 
while before p and fc <e,g. feanA:, l/iinff) j King AnWgonus I., wliich ended m 
it is a nasal. N and M ' ' " ' » - at this time were uii- 

the 'graduallyadvanced, 

N i of the 2nd century 

hen . to be reckoned with, 

b, p, and /, as in lime, Cambridge, N. eventually fell tmder Roman 
hemp and comfort, from 0,E. linden, power, and the last was heard of them 
Cania hyrig, hcenap, and Late Latin, in 106 a.d, 

confortare, respectively. On the other Nabbes, Thomas (b. 1605), an 
hand, a medial N may be derived from - • ' ** - — of Wor- 

an M, as in ant (O.E. temetc, M.E. eer as a 

emet, amet). N is often found m eon- its chief 

junction with D, the latter dental , ^ ’ 1633 ; 

being used to clinch the sound of the Hannibal and Scipio, 1635 ; SpTing*8 
former. Thus D, is frequently intro- Qlorv, containing his best work; and 
duced between N and L, or N and R, a continuation of Knolles's General 
as in spijjdic (O.E. spinel), thunder. Historic of the Turkes. See A. H. 
(O.E. Q vnor). FinaUj', D is some- IJiillen, Old English Plays, 1887. 
times dropped {e.g. tcoodbine, O.E. Nabha, a feudatory state, Punjab, 
tL'udubinde), and sometimes developed India, under British protection, 
(e.g. sound, O.E. sunn). Initially, Cap., Nabha. Area 930 sq. m. Pop. 
through popular etymology or care- (state) 300,000 ; (town) 18,000. 
less pronunciation, N has been intro- Nabis, a ruler of Sparta (206- 
duced in nickname, newt, etc. (O.E. 192 b.c.). He usurped the throne and 
5t7c nama, efete), and dropped in allied himself first ^vith Philip of 
orange, adder, apron, etc. (M.E. Macedon and later with Rome. In 
noronge, naMer, naperon). 201 B.c. he took Messene, but was 

Naaldwijk, a vil. and com. of S. driven out by Plulopoemen in 200 
Holland, Netherlands, 13 m. W.N.W. b.c. Later he ravaged the surroimd- 
of Rotterdam. Pop. 0403. ing territory and occupied Argos, but 

Naas, a market tn. of co. Kildare, was driven out by the Corinthians. 
Ireland, 9 m. S.W. of Dublin. It He was assassinated by Alexamenus. 
was once the capital of the Ifings of Nablus, or Nabulus, a tn. of Pales- 
Leinster. There arc infantry barracks tine, 33 m. N. of Jerusalem. It 
close to the town, and Punoheston manufs. a special brand of soap con- 
racecourse is 24 m. to the S.E. Pop, taining olive-oil. It is near ancient 
3836. Sheohem. Pop. 25,126. 

Nti^s, a vil. in Sweden, 20 m. N.E. Nabob, a corruption of the Hin- 
of Gothenburg, mth a celebrated dusiani naioab, originally used only 
educational establishment. as a title for native Indian rulera, 

Naauw Poort, or Naauwport, a vil. great officers of the Mogul^s court, 
in the dLst. of Colesberg, Cape of and governors of provinces. The 
Good Hope, S. Africa, 25 m. N.W. of title was also used for the governors- 
Tkliddelburg. It figured in the Boer general of the British possessions.. In 
War, 3899-1902. the 18th century the title came to he 

Naba, Napa, or Nafa, a’^tn. and used familiarly for any person who 
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returned from a far country «-jth 
great riches. 

Nabua, a tn. in the prov. of 
Ambos Camarines, Luzon, Philippine 
Is., 20 m. S.E. of Nuera Caoeres. 
Pop. 18,893. 

Naoajuoa, a tn. of Tabasco, Mexico, 
on the Conzales E., 13 m. N.N.W. of 
San Juan Bautista. Pop. 11,000. 

Naoaome, a tn. and mining dist. 
in the dept, of Choluteca, Honduras, 
Central America, 60 m. S.W. of 
Tegucigalpa. Pop. 12,000. 

Naohod, a tn. in Bohemia, Austria, 
on the K. Mettau, 109 m. E.N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 11,812. 

Nachtigal, Gustav (1834 - 85), a 
German explorer, bom at Eichstadt, 
near Stendal. In 1869 he set out 
from Tripoli on a mission from the 
King of Prussia to Bomu, visiting 
Tibesti and Borku, hitherto unvisited 
b.vEuropeans,and byway of Bagirmi, 
IVadai, and Kordofan, arrived un- 
expectedly at Khartoum in 1874. In 
Sahara und Sudan (1879-89) ho pub- 
lished an account of his travels. In 
1882 he was appointed German 
consul-general at Tunis, and In 1884 
special commissioner to W. Africa. 

Naorite, a rare unisilicate mineral 
ocourring in four-sided prisms in 
metamorphio rooks, both schistose 
and granitic. It is friable In char- 
acter, gleaning, and pearly, consist- 
ing of greenish -white scaly plates, 
greasy to the touch. It comes under 
the species Kaolinite, and is found In 
Wicklow in Ireland.andln N. America. 

Nadaillac, Jean Francois Albert du 
Pouget, Marquis de (1818-1904), a 
I'rench politician and archreologist, 
bom at Paris. He filled the olilces of 
prefect of the Basses-Pyrdnfies from 
1871-76, and of prefect of Indre-ot- 
Loire, 1876-7. His works include: 
Les premiers hommes el les temps pri- 
historiques, 1880; L’Amerique pri- 
historique, 1882; L’Homme Tertiaire, 
1885 ; De la piriode glaciaire, 1884 ; 
3Tceurs el Alonumenis des peupies 
prihisloriques, 1888, etc. 

Naden, Constance Caroline Wood- 
hlU (1858-89), an English authoress 
and poetess, bom at Edgbaston. She 
was much esteemed by Gladstone for 
her poems. Her works include : Songs 
and Sonnets of Springtime, and A 
Modern Apostle and other Poems. 

Nadir (Arabic nazir), an astro- 
nomical term denoting the point in 
the heavens which is directly be- 
neath our feet as that directly over- 
head is called the zenith. A line 
drawn from our feet through the 
centre of the earth would cut the 
celestial sphere at the N. In figura- 
tive language, the lowest point or 
lowest stage of depression. 

Nadir, Shah of Persia (1688-1747), 
the Conqueror, born at Khorassan. 


!0 Nafels 

He drove out the Afghans from 
Persia and restored Tamasp II. to his 
throne (1725-27); N. himself im- 
prisoned him and became regent for 
his infant son Abbas III. (1732). The 
latter died in 1736, and N. was 
crowned. He extended his kingdom 
as far as Kandahar and Delhi (1738- 
89), but his tjTannical government 
caused much disaffection, and he 
was assassinated. See lAfe by 
Maynard, 1885. 

Nadiya, or Nabadwip, formerly the 
cap. of the Nadiya dist. In Bengal, 
India, and was situated on the Bhagi- 
rathi H„ which has since Mtered its 
course. Near by is the battle-field of 
Plassey. Pop. 11,000. 

Nadol, a tn. containing famous 
ruins in tlie Jodhpur state of Rajpu- 
tana, India, and is 68 in. N.N.W. 
from Udaipur. 

Naogeli, Johann Georg (1768-1836), 
a Siviss musical composer, born at 
Zurich. In addition to composing 
music, he published and edited the 
best classical works, including Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas. 

Naestved, a market tn. in the co. of 
Praesto, Denmark, and 68 m. S.W. 
of Copenhagen. Pop. 8326. 

Nrnvius, Gnaeus, a Roman poet, 
born about 205 B.c. He came into 
prominence in 235, and composed an 
epic poem as well as ivriting tragedies 

an . 

Gi 

a • . ' . 

and ranks only second in importance 
to the Latin authors of his day. 

Nebvus, an area of pigmentation, 
or mole; a tumour of the skin com- 
posed almost entirely of enlarged 
blood-vessels. A mole is not dan- 

f erous, and does not tend to spread, 
herefore it usually requires no treat- 
ment, unless it is desired to remove 
it for the sake of appearance. A 
vascular N. may diminish in size of 
itself, in which case no treatment is 
necessary; or it maj- show a dispo.si- 
tion to enlarge, thus constituting a 
possible danger through hmmorrhagc. 
The N. may be capillary, consisting 
of enlarged capillaries giving rise to a 
purplish mark known as ‘ port-ivine 
stain ’; it may bo venous, consisting 
of enlarged veins, giving a bluish 
appearance ; or arterial, when pulsa- 
tion can bo felt. It is often congenital, 
being popularly known as ‘ mother’s 
mark,’ ouing to the superstition that 
the mother’s longing for a strawberry 
or raspberry during pregnancy has 
impressed the mark upon the foetus. 
The N. may be removed with the 
knife, or by tightly b’gaturing the 
base, or the blood may bo coagulated 
by electrolysis and other agents. 

Nafels, a vil. in the oanton of 
Glarus, Switzerland, on the R. LInth, 
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4 ra. N. of Glarus. The scene of a 
defeat of the Austrians by the Swiss 
in 1388. Pop. 2600. 

Naga, the name given to deified 
serpents in Hindu mythology; Sesha, 
the Idng of the snake world, is the 
sacred serpent of Vishnu, 

Nagano, or Zenkogi, a tn. of Hondo, 
Japan. Its fine Buddhist temple is 
adorned with beautiful wood-carving. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Nagar Karnul, a vil. of India, 62 m. 
S. of Haiderabad, on a trib. of tbe R. 
Kistua. Pop. 6500. 

Nagar Koil, a tn, in Travancore, 
India, 40 m. distant from Tinnevclli. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Nagas (nopa, a snake), tbe name of 
a non- Aryan tribe of India, to which 
^eat virtues were ascribed. Accord- 
ing to Indian mythology the N. are 
a race of demons descended from 
Kadin, the wife of the sage, Kasyapa. 
They have a jewel in their heads, 

‘ ■: j‘ V trance, 

;"m: ■' ■■ !■: ■■'■i *' ■’ •» * autiful 

’V'h'l': ■ *: '• ‘h! world 

and ihe hehs. 'ineir wulIu is ruled 
over by three chiefs, Sesha, Vasuki, 
and Takshaka/; it is recorded that 
their daughters often wedded with 
man (compare the habits of mer- 
maids as exemplified in Western folk- 
lore). The old sage, Gauge, one of the 
fathers of Indian astronomy, was said 
to owe all his ^Yisdom to the god 
Sesha. 

Nagasaki, a city and port of Japan, 
opened to foreign commerce, by the 
treaty of 1858, on July 1, 1859, is 
situated at the western extremity of 
the peninsula of Fizen, which forms 
the N.W. portion of the island of 
Kiushiu. The harbour, which is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, is 
about 6 m, in width, and 3 or 4 m. in 
length. The hills surrounding the 
harbour are broken into long ridges 
and deep valleys ; while the more 
fertile spots are terraced and under 
cultivation. The torni of N., which is 
about a mile In length, and three- 
quarters of a mile in width, lies on the 
N. side of the bay. On the opposite 
side of the bay there are shipbuilding 
yards and engine works. N. is an im- 
portant coaling station. The climate 
is genial. The exports, which include 
tea, cement, coal, rice, lacquer ware, 
porcelain, etc., are valued at £340,000 
annually, and the imports reach 
£900,000. Pop. 178,074. 

Nagcarlan, a pueblo of Luzon, 
Philippine Is. Pop. 10,000. 

Nageli, Karl Wilhelm von (1817- 
1891), a German botanist, born near 
Zurich. After studying at Geneva 
under Candolle, he graduated at 
Zurich University, and was ulti- 
mately appointed professor-extra- 
ordinary of that institution. He 


wrote PflanzenpTiysioldffische Unter- 
euchunoen (with Cramer), Die Ncuemi 
Algen^siemCy and Mechanisch-phy- 
siologischc Theoric dcr Abslammungs- 
lehre. 

Nagina, a tn. of the United Pro- 
vinces, India, in the dist. of Bijnaur, 
with an important trade in sugar, 
cotton cloth, and glass ware. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Nagle, Sir Edmund (1757-1830), a 
British admiral. He became captain 
in 1782, and saw active service off the 
coast of America and later during the 
war ^vibh E^ance. He became rear- 
admiral in 1806, vice-admiral in 1810, 
and nine years later admiral. He was 
for many years a boon companion of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.). 

Nagode, a native state of Central 
India. Area 450 sq. m. It has two 
important towns, Nagode, formerlv a 
military station, and Unchechra, the 
capital.. Pop. of state, 75,000. 

Nagoya, a fortified tn. of Hondo, 
Japan, 94 m. E.N.E. of Kyoto. It 
oums the famous Seto potteries as 
well ns fine cotton mills. Textile 
fabriCvS are manufactured here. Pop. 
378,271. 

Nagpur: 1. A div. of Central Prov- 
inces, India, extends immediately 
N.E. of the Nizam’s dominions. The 
N. part of the province is mountain- 
ous in character, being traversed by 
spurs of the great Vindhya Range. 
The climate is not healthy, and is 
especially insalubrious in the exten- 
sive tracts of low marshy land which 
abound. Area 23,521 eq. m. Pop. 
3,728,003. 2. A city of India, cap. of 
tho Central Provinces and Berar, 450 
m. E.N.E. of Bombay. Cotton cloths 
coarse and fine chintzes, turbans, 
silks, brocades, blankets, woollens, 
tent-clotlis, and articles in copper 
and brass, are manufactured. Pop. 
101,415. 

Nag’s Head Consecration, a legend 
circulated by the Roman Catholics in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign concerning 
Archbishop Parker, who they de- 
clared had been consecrated in a 
most irregular manner at the Nag’s 
Head, Cheapside. 

Nagy-Banya, a royal free city in 
Szatmar co., Hungary, 90 m. N.E. of 
Debreeziu. It possesses a Minorite 
convent and gymnasium, and there 
are gold, silver, and lead mines con- 
trolled by the state. Pop. 12,000. 

Nagy-Becskorek, cap. of Toronto! 
co. in Hungary, on the Bega, 45 m. 
N.E. of Temesvar. There is a trade 
in cattle and corn. Pop. 26,000. 

Nagy-Boosko, a com. of Maramaros 
co. in Hungary, S m. E.N.E. of Mara- 
maros-Sziget. Has chemical works. 
Pop. 5300. 

Nagy-Enyed, a tn. of Transylvania 
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Hungary, 32 m. S.E. of Klausenburg. 
Pop. 7500. 

Nagy-Kallo, a com. of .Szoboles co., 
Hungary, 35 m. H.N.E. of Debreezin, 
Pop. 7500. 

Nagy-Karoly, cap. of Szatmar oo., 
Hungary, 40 m. E.N.E. of Debreezin. 
Here is tiie castle of the Counts 
Karoly. Hasiinenandcottonmanufs. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Nagy-Kikinda, a tn. in Torontal co., 
Hungarj", 37 m. W. by Is', of Temes- 
yar. with important trade in wheat 
and fruit. Pop. 25,000. 

Nagy-Koros, a tn. of Pest co., 
Hungary, 45 m. S.E. of Budapest. It 
is famed for its melons. Pop. 27,000. 

Nagy-Maros, a com. of Hont co„ 
HungatT, on the Danube, 20 m. N.W. 
of Budapest. Pop. 4200. 

Nahant, a seaside rdl. in Esse.y co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., and 9 m. from 
Boston. Pop. (1010) 11.S4. 

Nahuath, or Nahuatlan Stock, the 
name given to a race of American 
Indians in Mexico. This term was 
applied to the Nahuas, and to a few 
isolated tribes in Central America at 
the time of the Spanish conque.st. 

Nahum, the seventh of the minor | 
prophets, is described in the title of 
his work as an Elkoshite, and the 


described vrith great vigour and 

, .o 

the 

S-IC, 

will be as little able to avoid destruc- 
tion as was Thebes (No-amon), and it 
is from tins reference that the date of 
tile prophecy must be fixed. From it 
one can say certainly that N. prophe- 
sied between (3G4 and C07 B.c. See 
A. B. Davidson’s ‘ Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and Zephaniah,’ in Cmtibridae Bible, 
1896. 

Naihati.or Nyehalte.a tn.of Bengal, 
India, 22 m. N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
24,000. 

Nail. Until a comparatively recent 
period almost every kind of N. was 
produced by hand-labour: each N., 
however minute, was separately 
forged from a thin rod of iron, a 
process wliioh is still followed in the 
production of what are technically 
known as uroiight Ns.; and as Ns. so 
formed possess certain advantages, 
for particular kinds of work, over 
those formed either by casting, or by 
cutting or stamping out of rolled 
sheet metal, there is no reason to 


formed by the much cheaper process 
of casting have been long used. 
Common cast Ns. are, however, so 
clumsy and so brittle that they can 
only be used for a few coaree purposes 
as in plasterers’ work, and in the 
nailing up of fruit trees. By the 
Introduction of great improvements 
in the manufactme, however, a very 
useful kind of cast N., of an exceed- 
ingly pure material has been success- 
fully introduced for certain descrip- 
tions of woodwork. They are an- 
nealed to such perfection that the 


quite unsuitable for use in hard 
woods. In the making of out-nails, 
the Ns. are cut from sheet-iron of 
suitable thickness, wliioh is first re- 
duced, b 5 ' cutting transversely, into 
strips or ribands of a breadth equal 
to the intended length of the Ns. 
These strips are then applied to a 
macinne in which a oliisel-shapod 
outter descends with ' sufficient force 
to cut off from the end of the strip, 
at each downward stroke, a nan'ow 
piece sufficient to form one N. jLs the 
Ns. are required to be of a tapering 
form, the cutter must bo so fixed as 
to form a slightly oblique angle to 
the direction In which the strip is 
pushed into the machine, and tills 
obliquity must be reversed or varied 
between each stroke, bymeaus similar 
' to those adopted in comb-cutting 
machinery. 

Nailsworth, a tn. in Gloucester- 
shire, England, 4 m. S. of Stroud, 
with manufs. of stockings, boots, and 
pins. Pop. (1911) 3031. 

Nain, an ancient tn. of Galilee, 20m. 
S.E. of Acre. Mention is made of this 
city in St. Luke vii. 11. N. is also 
a station of the Moravians on the 
Labrador const. 

Naini Tal, a dist. and tn. in the 
United Pro-vinces, India. The dist., 
which is well wooded, has an area of 
2077 sq. m.; the principal crops arc 
wheat and rice, some fi uit, and a little 
I tea in the liilly parts. Fop. 320,000. 

I The tn. is 70 m. N. of Bareilly, and is 
the summer headquarters of the pro- 
vincial government. Alt. 0400 ft. 
Pop. 8500. 

Naim, a royal (1124) municipal 
burgh, and co. tn. of Nairnshire. Scot- 
land. It lies on the Moray Firth, an'd 
has a harbour with pier and break- 
water. Fishing is the main industry. 
Freestone is quarried, and there arc 

and twinery factories. The good 

ng and fine golf course have 
it a favourite summer resort. 
(1911) 4001. 
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Nairn©, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness 
(1766-1845), a Scottish song -writer, 
born at Gask, Perthsliire. She was 
called the ' Flower of Strathearn * on 
account of her striking beauty. She 
wrote songs under the pseudonym of 
*3Mrs. Bogan of Bogan ’or* B.B/ The 
most popular ones are Land o* the 
ijeal ; Charlie is my Darling ; Caller 
Herrin*. " - . m 

Nairr 
Scotian 
Moray ! 

the counties of Inverness and Moray. 
Salmon fis' ' * 

dustry. T1 
the county 

presents particularly attractive and 
romantic scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Cawdor Castle, one of the 
residences of the Earl of Cawdor. 
Area 162 sq. m, Pon. (1911) 9319. 

Nairobi, a tn. in British E. Africa, 
and cap. of the prov. of Ukamba. It 
can be approached by the Uganda 
Railway. Pop. 14,000 (fiOOEuropeans). 

Naivasha, a tn. in British E. Africa, 
in the prov. of Naivasha, and close to 
the lake of same name. It is 39 m. 
distant from Mombasa. 

Najibabad, a municipal tn. in the 
Bijnor dist. of the United Provinces, 
India, lies 55 m. N.E. of Meerut. An 
extensive trade is carried on in sugar, 
timber, and cotton cloth. Pop. 20,000. 

Nakhichevan, a tn, of Russia in 
Transcaucasia, 85 m. S.S.E. of 
Erivan. Noah is supposed to have 
settled here after the deluge. Pop. 
9000. 

Nakhichevan-on-Don, a tn. of S. 
Russia, in the prov. of Don Cassacks, 
on the r. b. of the Don, and near the 
mouth of that river, 2 m E, of Rostov, 
It was foimdcd in 1779 by Armenian 
settlers, and has 30,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Armenians. Tobacco, candles, 
and tallow are manufactured, and 
there are tanneries and brick works. 

Nakskov, cap. of Laaland, Den- 
mark, 82 m. S.^Y. of Copenhagen. 
Bre^ving and sugar refining arc 
carried on. Pop. 8400. 

Namangan, a tn. of Russian Central 
Asia in the upper valley of Sjt Daria. 
36m. N.N.W. of Marghilan. Petroleum 
and coal are found in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 74,000. 

Namaqua, the name of a Hot 
tot tribe inhabiting Namaqual 
S. Africa. Of all Hottentots 
are by far the purest survivors, 
are the only tribe to preserve not 
only the racial type, hut their own 
language. Khoi-Khoin is the name 
by which they call themselves. A 
dictionary of the Namaqua language 
was published by Tindall in 1852. 

Namapualand, or Namaland : 1. 

Great, a region of German S.W. 
Africa, is a desert land sparsely 


peopled by Hottentots, lying N. of 
the Orange R. Angra Pequena. on 
the coast, affords safe anchorage. 
The cliief productions of the region are 
cattle. 2. Little, lies in the N.W. of 
the prov. of the Cape of Good Hope 
and S. of the Orange R. There are 
valuable copper mines at Ookiep, but 
the region is barren and is covered 

^ 
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ostriches on the grassy flats of the 
Busliman country. Area 20,635 sq. m. 
Pop. (estimated) 20,000. 

Nam-dinh, a fortified tn. of French 
Indo-Chma, on the Tong-king branch 
of the Song delta, 47 m. S.S.E. of 
Hanoi, and cap. of the prov. of 
the same name. It is the seat of a 
French envoy. Pop. 50,000. 

Name Day : 1. On the Stock Ex- 
change it means the second day of 
the periodical monthly (for British 
government and allied stock, etc.) or 
fortnightly (for other securities) 
settling day. On the second day a 
ticket, giving the name and address 
of the ultimate buyer, and the firm 
who will pay for the stock, is passed 
through various intermediaries to the 
ultimate seller, so that the transfer 
of stock may be made directly. In 
tbo mining market the passing of 
names takes two days. If the ticket 
is not passed out by the buyer, the 
seller may sell out the securities 
through the official broker, any 
difference in price being made up by 
the buyer. N. D. is sometimes called 
ticket day. 2. The day which is 
sacred to the saint whose name is 
borne by a person. The term is 
naturally used principally in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

Names (O.E nama, Ger. 7iamc; 
cf. Lai. nomen, Gk. ovo/xa, the title 
by which a person, place, thing, or 
class of persons, places, or things, 
is kno^vn. N. which have be 
come particularly complex in forma- 
tion and which arc therefore ex- 
tremely interesting, are those of 
persons and places. Placenames, when 
carefully and scientifically studied, 
furnish much information as to the 


of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain 
consist in place names. Except in 
this direction, the number of words 
which the present inhabitants of 
England owe to the Celts is surpris- 
ingly small, and the investigations of 
modem philologists have reduced it 
to a mere handful. In place N., 
however, that commonest of river- 
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appei ■' ■ ■ — 

the r 
dun, 
aber . 

rivers and ben, ' a moimLaiu.' me 
great settlement of Danes which took 
place in the eastern counties during 
the 9th century has led to the towns 
and villages of that district being 
largely derived from the Scandina- 
vian. Thus, the commonest of all 
place-N. terminations in the Lincoln- 
shire district is -by, the Norse tor a 
village. It is almost impossible to 
mention any of the vast number of 
Saxon place N., for the great majority 
of those in England come from that 
source. Common and obvious suf- 
toes ore -ham and -ton. Frequently 
the root of the N. is that of the original 
possessors of the land, sometimes a 
tribe, sometimes a family, sometimes 
an individual, as in the case of 
Anlahy (from Anlafl, Rowlston (from 
Hrolfr). Roman influence in Britain 
as throughout the Continent was 
primarily military, and in this 
country it never made much advance 
beyond this stage. The Roman 
casira, a camp, appears in many 
forms, either alone or as a suffix i 
(e.ff. Chester, Doncaster, Dorchester). i 
Other N. are derived from prominent I 
local features, even from trees, as in 1 
the cases of As' ■ ^ — j<-— iium.. i 

shot, OInoy, c 
vestjgation of 
of place N. is 1 

times extremely dithcun, requiiiug 
accurate knowledge of philology, for 
in the course of ages, assimilation, 
corruption, and popular attempts at 
etymological correction have often 
altered the names almost beyond re- 
cognition. Personal names arc, in 
general, more easy to explain than 
are place - N., though their history 
is more complex. Among uncivilised 
as well as among civilised peoples the 
4 -1.4 rif o-ivinfi each child 

. ■ among un- 

sometimes 
' ' are chosen 
. n, or from 

some event showmg luo circum- 
stances of the birth. This method of 
naming children is well shown in the 
early books of the O.T. The N. of tlio 
gods of the '■ ^ * 1 - r™..,,. T..,rt 

of the N. 
velopment, '' 

meaning at 
private N. 
on purely 
By the t-iir.- . 

N. were already many in number, but 
three of tliem were of special import- 
ance. The first N. was purely per- 
sonal and belonged to the individual. 
It was known as the Precnomcn. 
Common Roman prmnomina were 


Cains, Marcus, Titus, Quintus. 
Following this came the Nomen 
{gentile) which belonged to all mem- 
bers of the gens and those connected 
with it or adopted into it. Among 
patrician genles the nomen almost 
invariably ended in. -ius. The cog- 
nomen, or surname, was the family 
N., and was generally derived from 
some personal quailty or pecii/iarity, 
as in the ca-ses of Naso, Torquatus, 
Lepidus, Longuins, or from geo- 
graphical ■’ in 

Sabinus and ■ he 

caso of Caii . is 

the pramon , on, 

and Cwsar the cognomen. Of these 
N., either the first or the last might 
be used alone, the first two, or the 
first .and last, might be used in 
combin.ation, hut it is interesting 
to note that the present popular 
designation, Julius Ctesar, is the ’ 
only one that would never have 
been used by the Romans them- 
selves. In addition to these tliree 
N., a fourth was sometimes given, 
generally in recognition of some great 
deed or conquest. Thus, it was by 
his exploits against Carthage that 
Scipio obtained his agnomen, or 
cognomen secundum, of Afrioanus. 
Similarly, we have the additions 
Asiaticus and Crotious. When a man 
was adopted into another faiaily he 
took all the tliree N. of his adopted 
fatlier and to these he added a second 
cognomen derived by the addition of 
amts from his old nomen. Thus, when 
Gaius Octavius, grandson of Julia, 
the sister of Juh'us Catsar, was 
adopted by his great-nnclo, ho be- 
came known as Caius Julius Cwsar 
Octavianus. To these N. was added 
in 27 B.o. the N. of Augustus. At 
the present day the child’s personal 
N. is known as its ClirisUan or 
baptismal N., haring generally been 
given on the occasion of its baptism. 
During the early middle ages, a man 
had no N. but this. In course of 
time the necessity for some further 
distinction arose, and a man was 
described according to bis trade, his 
residence, his father’s N., or some 
personal peculiarity. The historical 
novel lias familiarised every one with 
these various types of surname, and 
it is not difficult to trace them in’ 
modem Englisli. The prefix at is 
very common, showing a place of 
residence, as in the names Atwood. 
Atwell, Atficld. Many of the occupa- 
tions whieli Iiavc provided us witii 
surnames have now ceased to exist. 
Such are Dempster (Judge), .Scrivener 
(writer). Walker (fuller), etc. A very 
large number of N. are derived from 
the paternal Christian N., and In each 
country particular affixes arc used. 
Thus, In England, wo have the 
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common termination in -son or simply 
s. In Ireland we have the prefix O*, 
in Scotland and Ireland the prefixes 
JMac and Fitz (Fr. fils), in Wales the 
form Ap, of which the a frequently 
disappears (e.g. Price from ApRhys). 
Surnames were very gradually intro- 
duced, and it is not until the 12th 
century that they begin to become 
hereditary. Before and frequently 
after tliis time the surname as well 
as the Christian N. was peculiar to 
the individual. Now, however, it is 
an established custom that the child- 
ren should invariably be known by 
the N. of the father. On the occasion 
of a woman marrying, it is usual for 
her to take her husband*s surname. 
See M. A. Lower’s Patronyniica 
Britannica, 1860; C. M. Yonge’s 

Y—v ed.), 1884; 

leographisches 
, ' ‘ Dictionary of 

Place Names ; Wagner’s Names and 
their Cleanings (new ed.), 1892. 

Namur * 1. A prov. of Belgium, 

bounded on the N. by Brabant, E. by 
Luxembourg and Liege. W. by Rain- 
a\ilt, and S. by France. The principal 
rivei*s are the Meuse, which entirely 
intersects the province, the Sambre, 
and the Lesse. N, presents generally 
an alternation of fruitful valleys and 
low liilly tracts; but in some parts, 
where the heights coustitute off- 
shoots of the Ardennes, and arc 
densely wooded, they attain a con- 
siderable elevation. Besides iron, 
copper, lead, and coal mines, N. has 
marble and slate quarries, and yields 
sulphur, alum, cadmium, alumina, 
flints, etc. It has good steel, iron, and 
smelting works, breweries, paper 
mills, etc. Area, 1414 sq. m. Pop. 
365,606. 2. The chief tn. of the above 
prov., is situated at the confluence of 
the Sambre with the Meu.'^e, and is a 
strongly fortifled town and the scat 
of a bishop. Its cathedral is one of 
the most beautiful in Belgium; it was 
consecrated in 1772. N. is noted for 
its cutlery, its leather works, and its 
iron and brass foundries. Porcelain, 
pottery, and glass are also manu- 
factured. Pop. 31,939. 

Nanaimo, a tn. and coal-mining 
centre on Vancouver Is., British 
Columbia, Canada, 74 m. N.N.W. of 
Vistolia. Chief exports are coal, 
lumber, salmon, and furs. Pop. 7000. 

Nana Kru, or Nanna Kru, a seaport 
of Liberia, W. Africa, 170 m. S.E. of 
Monrovia. 

Nana Sahib (1820 -c. 59), the last 
of the Mahratta peshwa Bajee Rao, 
who was deposed in ISIS, and pen- 
sioned, adopted Dhondoo Punt, also 
called Nana Sahib. In 1853 Bajee 
Rao died, and Nana Sahib claimed 
Bajee Rao’s estate and pension, but 
the latter was refused. On the break- 


ing out of the Indian Mutiny (1857) 
he joined the rebels, and is re- 
membered for his treachery at Cawn- 
poro (1859), where he caused men. 
women, and cluldren to be massacred. 
Ultimately he was attacked and took 
refuge in the jungles at the foot of 
the Himalayas, and is supposed to 
have perished there. 

Nan-chang-fu, the chief city of the 
prov. of Kwangsi, China, situated on 
the R. Kan, 175 m. S.S.E. of Hankow, 
has an extensive porcelain trade. 
Pop. 100,000. 

Nancy, a tn. of France, cap. of the 
dept, of Meurthe-et-Moselle, ou the 
1. b. of the R. Meurthe. 175 m. S.E. of 
Paris. The ancient part of the to^vn 
is noticeable for its narrow, irregular 
streets, while the modern part has 
broad open ' ‘ 

view of the 
handsome PI 

ViUe Neuve from the Ville Vieille. 
and is surrounded by many im- 
portant buildings, such as the Hotel- 
de-ville and Bishop’s Palace. Other 
interesting features are the cathedral 
and the church of the Cordeliers. N. 
is an important railway centre, and 
has numerous manufs., including lace 
goods. Pop. 119,949. 

Nandair, a tn. of Haiderabad, 
India, on the R. Godaveri, 126 m. 
S.W. of Ainraoti. Manufs. muslin. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Nandgaon, a feudatory state of the 
Central Provinces, India, Area 
871 sq. m. Cap., Raj-Nandgaon. 
Pop. 126,000. 

Nandi, a dist. in British East Africa. 
N, is also the name of a tribe of 
Uganda akin to the Masais. 

Nankeen, a cotton cloth of a 
peculiar yellow shade, which was 
orimnally manufactured in Nanking 
(China), but has been imitated in 
other countries. 

Nanking, or Kianging Fu, the 
ancient capital of China, now the 
chief tn. of the prov, of Kiangsu and 
the residence of the governor-general 
of three provinces, is situated about 
3 m. from the S. bank of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and about 100 m. from its 
mouth. The ancient palaces have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the 
only remarkable monuments of 
royalty that now remain are some 
sepulchral statues of gigantic size near 
an ancient cemetery, known as the 
Tomb of the Kings. Here is the 
famous porcelain tower, completed 
in 1430 A.D., octagonal in shape, each 
side being 15 ft. wide; the height is 
260 ft. N. mamifocturcs Batin and 
crape and the cotton cloth called 
after the city Nankeen. Paper and 
ink are also produced. It was here 
that peace was concluded between 
England and China in 1842. Itii 
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imports in 1910 were estimated at aluminium. The town contains the 
£999,307 and its exports at £401,149. shrine of St. Genevidve (420 -512), 
In 1909 the railway connecting: it the patron saint- of Paris; a pilgrim- 
with Shanghai was completed, and ago takes place hither in September. 
Tukow, on the opposite side of the Pop. (com.) 17,500. 
river, is the terminus of a line to Nantes (ancient A^nnitdcSf or Nan’ 
Tientsin, opened in 1911. The neigh- netes). an important seaport tn. of 
bourhood is marshy, which makes the France, cap. of the dept, of Loire 
climate dangerous to foreigners who Inferi6ure, is situated on the r. h. of 
are liable to malaria. Pop. 267,000. the Loire, 30 m. from its mouth. The 
Nansen, Fridtjof (b. 1861), a Nor- natural beauties of the site have been 
w'egian explorer and scientist, bom jmuch improved by art, and now the 
at Froen, near Christiania, His first \ noble river on which the town is 
voyage was made in the FiWug (1882), 1 placed, covered with emft of every 
his second voyage wa^^ made ro Green- size and description, the islands that 
land in I88S, where he and his com- stud its channel, and the bridges that 
panions, Otto Neumann Sverdrupand cros-s it and its tributaries here, coin- 
Captain O. C. Dietrichson, together bme to make the scene a highly pic- 
with others, encountered many hard- turesque one. This town possesses 
ships in their attempt to cross the numerous striking and beautiful 
great ice-field. The most epoch- buildings : among which the cathe- 
making of Nansen’s adventures was dral of St. Pierre, containing the 
his voyage in the From to the Arctic splendid monument of Francis II., the 
regions, where he deliberately allowed last Duke of Bretagne, and of ^far- 
his vessel to drift with an ice-floe as gnerite his wife : and the old castle, 
far N. as he could go, and then built in 938, are the chief. Within 
abandoned his ship in order to push recent years much has been done by 
his way further N. The Fram sailed dredging for the improvement of the 
on June 24, 1893. Leaving the Fmm, river-bed, and large vi»ssels can notv 
Nansen, accompanied by Johansen, reach the harbour, which is fairly 
pushed acro.'ss the ice, wintered in spaciotis. The chief manufacturas of 
Franz Josef Land, and was picked up N. are varieties of linen and cotton 
by the Jackson-Harmsworth expe- fabrics, calicoes, flannels ; refined 
dition in 1896. Nansen became sugar and salt, soap, chemical pro- 
tremendously popular on account of ducts, cordage, sardines, in*e«ervcd 
Ills plucky enterprise, and received a fniits, and mcat«, etc. It contains 
great ovation on Ills retumto Norway, tanyards, copper foundries, brandy 
The explorer lectured at London and distilleries, tobacco and jsugar fac- 
otlier places, and received amongst torics. Shipbuilding is eiigagt^d in, 
other honom*s a special medal from and the e.vports include cereals, 
the Royal Geo^aphical Society. I potatoes, eggs, preserved provisions, 
Amongst his wTitings are: Fari/tesf ! hardwfire, p>'ritc?, and slate. Homy 
North ; In Northern Mists. IV. signed the famous Edict of Nantes 

Nan-shan (the South Mts,), the herein 1598. Pop. 170,535. 
name of a range of mountains in Cen- Nantes, Edict of, see Edict of 
tral Asia, extending from the S.E. to Nantts. 

the N.W. between Tibet and the Gobi Nanteuil, * /i roo - ir 

desert, from Nan-chou-fii in Kan-su to engraver, be 

the neighbourhood of Sa-chou. The Pai’is he w'? * , 

most easterly part of the chain is com- signer and engraver to the king, with 

posed of three parallel ranges, the a pension. He modelled his work with 

centre part of two ranges enclosing a great exactness, according to nature, 

lofty plateau, whilst the western and gave them marked individuality. 

portion is a single range. The average Among Iiis finest portraits are those 

height of the range is over 13,000 ft., of Mazarin, De BcUidvre, Turanne, 

and the Humboldt spur extends for Jean Loret, and Anne of Austria. 

GO ra. at a height of 16,000 ft. iVom} Nanticoke, a bor. in Luzerne co., 
this spur the Ritter chain extends to Pennsylvania. U.S A., 100 m. N.W. 
the Tsaidan plateau. The N. range of Philadelphia. Cool is mined in the 
includes the S. Kuku-nor and the ' vicinity. Pop. (1910) 18,877. 

Semarov ranges, and two ranges dis- Nantucket, a tn. and cap. of Nan- 
covered and named by Prjovalsl^. tucket co., I^lassachu-setts, U.S. A., on 
The whole system, like the Kuen-lun, the island of Nantucket (51 sq. m.), 
is older than the Tertiary period, and 28 m. S. of Cape Cod Peninsula. It is 
has laige carboniferous beds. Marine cliiefly important os a summer resort. 
formaUons have been found at a Pop. U910) 2962. 
height of 18,000 ft. above sea-lovel. Nantwich, a market tn. in Clicshirc, 
Nanterre (ancient Nemptodnrum, or England, on the Weaver, 5 ni. S.W. 
Nemeiodurum)t a tn. of France in the of Crewe. There are a few old timber 
dept, of Seine, 8 m. N.W, of Paris by houscsof the 16th century. ThotOT\Ti 
rail. It has manufs. of tallow and is visited for its brine baths. There 
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are tanneries, flour-mills, iron foun- 
dries, and manufs. of boots and shoes 
and textiles. Pop. (1911) 7816. 

Naoroji, Dadabhai (b. 1825), the 
first Indian member of the House of 
Commons, is the son of a Parsi priest, 
born in Bombay. He was educated at 
the Elphinstone College there, and 
in 1851 became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at the' 
same college. In 1855 he visited Eng- 
land, and in 1867 succeeded in found- 
ing the East India Association, and in 
1870 .obtained the admission of In- 
dians to the Civil Service. In 1874 he 
became Prime iMiuister of Baroda, 
from 1885-87 was a memher of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and at 
the General Election of 1892 was 
elected M.P. for Central Finsbiu*y* 
He is the author of Poverty and Un- 
British Ride in India, 1901 ; The 
Rights of Labour, 1906. 

Napa, the cap. of a co. of the same 
name, California. U.S.A., 39 m. N.E. 
of San Francisco. It has tanneries, 
woollen and planing mills ; the Napa 
soda springs, and deposits of quick- 
silver, copper, and silver arc in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1910) 5791. 

Napanee, a port of entry of Ontario, 
Canada, cap, of Lennos co., on the 
Kapance H., 2( ' 

It has foundi'ic 
and manufs. of 

Naphtha, a t( 
to the liquid 
neighbourhood 

The natural oils of other countries 
became included under the term 
which has now been restricted to the 
mixture of low-boiling hydrocarbons 
obtained in the fractional distillation 
of petroleum, coal tor, and shale oil. 
The paraffins are petroleum Ns., and 
olefines and paraffin are obtained 
from shale oil. Coal tar N. collected 
np to 170® is a crude light oil which is 
redistilled fractionally for * solvent 
naphtha,* or * burning naphtha,’ 
which consists of xylene, pseudo- 
cumene, etc. All these Ns. are volatile, 
highly inflammable Uquids, with the 
odour of benzene, and are valued as 
burning oils and solvents for gums, 
resins, etc. Wood N. is crude wood- 
spirit. 

Naphthalene (CioHg), an aromatic 
hy drocarbon, occurs in coal tar. Crude 
crystals of N. are obtained by frac- 
tional distillation of coal tar between 
l< 0®-230® C. These are treated with 
sulphuric acid, and pure N. is finally 
obtained by distilliiig in steam. It 
crj'stallises in large Instrous plates, 
melts at 79® C., and boils at 218®, and 
has a sp. gr. ■ ' ' ' * 

istio odour, is 
insoluble in 
soluble in hot 

its vapour bums with a highly lumi- 


nous flame, N. is sometimes used for 
carbimetting coal-gas, but its chief 
use is for the manufacture of deriva- 
tives wliich are used as dyes. On 
oxidation uith dilute nitric acid, 
phthalic acid is formed, proving that 
N. contains the benzene group, and 
its constitution has been shouTi to be 
that formed by the condeubation of 
two benzene rings. Two classes of 
derivatives are formed, called a or p 
according to the position of the enter- 
ing groups. 

Naphthol (C,oH,OH). The two 
naphthols (a and $) are monohvdro.vy 
derivativesofnaphthalene.correspoQd 
with the monohydi'Lc pheiioh, which 
they resemble in properl ic-., and are 
used as sources of dye-sinft's; a 
naphthol (melting point. 1)4® C.; 
boiling point, 280® C.) isprepared from 
a naphthylaraine, and is a colourless 
crystalline substance widi a famt 
smell, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
but sparingly soluble in hoi water. 
The p variety (melting poinL, 122® C.; 
boiling point. 28R® C.) is --olnble in 
water, its solution giving a green 
coloration to ferric chloride, while the 
a compound gives a violet coioration. 

Naphthylamine, or Amido-Naphtha- 
lene (CioH?NHt), occurs in a and p 
a naphthylamine is a 
'talline substance uith 
Dell (melting point. 50® 
)int, 300® C.), prepared 
nitronaphthalcnc. The 
)reparcd from p naph- 
thol is odourless (melting point, 
112® C.; boiling point, 294® C.). Both 
varieties and then' derivatives are 
extensively cmploj'cd in the manu- 
facture of dyes. 

Napier, a seaport and ^vintcr resort 
on the E. coast of North Is., New 
Zealand, on Hawke’s Bay, 200 m. 
N.E. of Wellington by rail. It has a 
good harbour, Port Ahnriri, protected 
by a breakwater. Large quantities 
of wool, tinned and frozen meat are 
exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Napier, Sir Charles (1786-1860), a 
British admiral, cousin of Sir Charles 
James N., born at iSIerchiston Hall, 
near Falkirk. He entered the navy in 
1800, and took part in the capture of ■ 
the W. Indies in 1S06-S. In 1811 he 
saw active service in the 3Iediter- 
ranean. Two years later he went to 
America on the expedition up the 
Potomac, and was put in command of 
the Oalatea off Portugal, IS29. In 
1833 he was asked to take command 
of the Portuguese fleet, with which he 
was victorious off Cape St. Tincent. 
In the Syrian War of 1840 he stormed 
Sidon, and in 1S54 vras commander- 
Jn-diief in the Baltic against Russia. 
He twice sat in parliament ; for 
MaryJebone (1S42-46), and for South- 
wark 1855-60). See Life and Corre- 
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spondenceby Maj or-General E.Xapier, 
1862. 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782- 
1S53), a British general and states- 
man, bom in London. He fought in 
the Irish Rebellion (1798), in Den- 
mark (1807), and was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Corunna (1808). He 
returned to the Peninsula in 1811, 
took part in the expedition to Chesa- 
peake (1813), and after peace was 
signed became governor of Cepha- 
lonla (1818). m 1841 N. was dis- 
patched to India, and two years later 
won a great victory at Meeanee, by 
which he subdued the rulers of Sindh. 
His administration there was de- 
scribed by his brother. Sir W. F. P. 
Xapier (1851), who also wrote a bio- 
graphy of him (1857). He himself 
wrote many books, chief of which are 
Colonisation, 1835, and Defects, Givil 
and Military, of the Indian Govern- 
ment, 1853. 

Napier, Sir Francis, ninth Baron 
Napier, first Baron Ettrick of Ettriok 
(1819-98), a diplomatist, bom at 
Thirlestane in Selkirkshire, and began 
his career, in 1840, at Vienna and 
Constantinople, aftenvards being sent 
to the United States and then to the 
Hague. From 1860-64 he was am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and from 
1864-66 at Berlin. In 1866' ho became 
governor of JIadras. After a tem- 
porary appointment as governor- 
general of India he returned to 
England. 

Napier, John (1550-1617), laird of 
Merchiston.the in ventorof logarithms, 
was born at Merchiston Castle, near 
Edinburgh, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and on the Con- 
tinent. In 1014 hepublished his inven- 
tion by which sine.s, tangents, etc., may 
be briefly calculated in his treatise, 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio. Three ye,Trs later he 
uTote Eabdologia: sen li'umerationis 
per Virgulas libri duo, describing an 
ingenious method of multiplying and 
dividing, knownas ‘Napier’s bones, ’or 
■ rods.’ N.’s Plaine Discouery of the 
whole lieuelation of Saint John (1593) 
enjoyed great popularity during his 
' lifetime. Consult Lives by the Earl of 
Buchan, 1787, and by Mark Napier, 
1834 ; and an article by W. R. 
Macdonald in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Napier, Maovey (1776-1847). editor 
of the Edinburgh lieideu:, bom at 
Glasgow. He became Writer to the 
Signct( 1799), Signet librarian (1805- 
37), and profess ' - 

the Edinburgh ' ’ ‘ ■ 

edited the fifth 
Brit. (1816-24), 

ceeded Jeffrey as editor of the Edin- 
burgh Beview. among his contributors 
being Macaulay, Haliam, Thackeray, 


J. S. SHU, Brougham, and Sir James 
Stephen. See his Correspondence,18I9. 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick 
(1785-1860), a British soldier and his- 
torian, a younger brother of Sir 
Charles James N., born at Celbridge, 
near Dublin. He joined an Irish 
regiment in 1800, and subsequently 
fought in Denmark (1807) and in the 
Peninsula (1808). His Bisiory of the 
Warin the Peninsula (6 vols.. 1828-40) 
is a classic. His other works are: 
Conguest of Seinde, 1845; Bisiory of 
Sir Charles Napier's Administration 
of Seinde, 1851; Dife and Opinions of 
Sir Charles Napier, 1837. Consult 
lAfe by Lord Aberdare (2 vols.), 1862. 

Napier of Magdala, Robert Comelis 
Napier.first Baron (1810-90), a British 
field-marshal, bom at Colombo, 
Ceylon. Ho served with distinction 
through the two Sikh wars ; was 
present at the relief of Lucknow, and 
afterwards defeated Tantia Topi on 
the plains of Jaora Alipur. In 1868 
he was put in command of the Abys- 
sinian expedition, and on account of 
liis brilliant services at the storming 
of Magdala was created a peer. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in India 
(1870), governor of Gibraltar (1876- 
82), and conatableoftheTower(1880). 
He was made field-mai'shal in 1883. 
See Jlemojr by R. Maolagan. 

Napier’s Bones, or Rods, see Napier, 
John. 

Naples (It. Napoli)-. 1. A prov. in 
Campania, Italy. Itocouplesacoastal 
plain of the R. Volturno overlooking 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and is backed by 
the JIatese Jits, of the Apennines. Its 
climate is almost tropical yet salubri- 
ous, but with the drawback of a dry 
summer; it is extremely fertile, and 
its people are laborious and frugal. 
Olivo, vine, chestnuts, com, hemp, 
and cotton are gro\vn; besides ship- 
building, there are manufactures of 
machinery, chemicals, motors, lace, 
cotton, paper, chocolate, musical 


shares the naval defence. The uni- 
versity, founded in 1224 by Frederick 
IL, is one of the oldest of Italy and 
now the largest in Italy, being 
attended by nearly 6000 students and 
auditors. It lies some 100 m. S.E. of 
Rome, with wliiobitcommunicatcsby 
means of 125 m. of railway Since 
1884, after a bad outbreak of cholera, 
the toivn has been vastly improved, 
tho old tov\-n being demolished, rc- 
drained, and rebuilt. The Musco 
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Borbonico, built in 1586, contains the 
Farnese collections, large numbers of 
Roman and early Italian antiquities. 
There are many libraries, including 
that of the Club Alpino. The marine 
biological station is one of the finest 
in Europe. Among its buildings are 
the Castel Nuovo, 1283; the castle of 
St. Elmo, 1343; the royal palace, 1600, 
enlarged and furnished as a summer 
residence in 1000; Castel Capuano; 
the Cathedral of St. Januarius, com- 
pleted in 1316; several flue churches, 
and many theatres, notably the San 
Carlo, rehuilb after the fire in 1816. 
Originally a Greek colony named 
Parthenope, a new town, Neapolis, 
was built by a later colony. Naples 
was captured by the Romans in 326 
B.C., and became a resort of the upper 
classes on account of its Greek culture 
and climate. Virgil composed the 
Qeor{jics here, and was buried at 
Posillipo. It was taken, 536 a.d., by 
Belisarius, recaptured by Totila in 
542, again taken by Narses in 553. It 
remained under the E. empire till 
572, became a duchy in the beginning 
of the 8th century, and capital of the 
kingdom of Naples in 1139, under 
Norman rule. It was a bone of con- 
tention between the houses of Anjou 
and Aragon, which gave rise to im- 
portant movements in European 
liistory from the 13th to the 16th 
centuries. Its history is closely knit 
%vith that of Sicily (the two kingdoms 
being finally united in 1504), until 
both were absorbed in 1861. See A. 
Norway, Naples, Past and Present, 
1901; C. E, Clement, Naples, the City 
of Parthenope, and its En-iHrons, 1894; 
E. Lemonon, Naples, 1910. See Gabi- 
nAi.Pi. 

Naples, Bay of, a fine deep semi- 
circular sweep of some 50 m. from the 
Isle of Ischia round to that of Capri, 
with a low promontory to the N., a 
mountainous one to the S., wldle 
Vesuvius completes, within the bay, 
a view world famous for its beauty. 

Napoleon, a French gold coin of the 
value of twenty francs (16s. English 
money), with a portrait of Napoleon 
stamped upon it. 

Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) (1769- 
1821), emperor of the French, was 
bom at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on 
Aug. 15. The date of his birth has 
been the subject of some consider- 
able dispute, but from actual quota- 
tion from the diary of his father wo 
are now able to definitely fix it as 
given above. (For details of his 
family, see Bonapabte.) The early 
life and characteristics of the boy 
marked him out for a military career. 
His father, who had at first supported 
the Paolists, was now on good terms 
with the French govemor.s, and was 
able to obtain for N, a place at the 


king’s expense in the school at 
Brienne. Here he was entered as a 
pupil in 3779. His school-days were 
far from being the happiest of his life, 
and hLs character here showed itself 
in its moroseness and its sullenncss. 
It was the greatest grief of his school- 
boy life that every one around him 
was of the conquering race, because 
deep down in N. was the feeling that 
the Corsicans would ultimately win 
their freedom, and he had the Cor- 
sican cause at heart. He did not show 
any very striking ability, but was 
proficient in mathematics and steady 
in his study of his other lessons. In 
particular, he spent <x good deal of 
his time in reading history. In 1784 
he proceeded os a cadet to the 
militan' school at Paris, and here he 
studied \vith greater zest, since he 
wished to enter the artillery and was 
anxious for the arrival of the time 
when he should be able to commence 
the rebuilding of the family fortunes. 
In 1785 he was gazetted to a regiment 
of artillery at Valence, and in the 
January of the following year he 
commenced his duties as a lieutenant. 
The death of his father had left him 
practically the head of the family, 
and during the years which followed 
tho beginning of liis military career, 
he spent all his furloughs in Corsica, 
and was also always planning how the 
fortunes of the family might be most 
easily and quickly repaired. It is 
necessary to notice hero that it was 
not until 1793 that N. turned from 
Corsica to seek his career in tho wider 
sphere, ITrance. In 1792 ho returned 
from Corsica to Paris, having ex- 
ceeded his furlough by some four 
months and having taken an active 
part in the Paolist movements in 
Corsica, but the breach beUveen him- 
self and Paoli quickly widened after 
this, and trusting to the disturbed 
state of France, he returned there to 
pursue his fortunes further. His 
judgment of the state of Paiis had not 
been ^vrong. Although by his absence 
he had forfeited his position, yet the 
revolutionary party could not afford 
to lose its trained officers, and so N. 
was reinstated with tho rank of cap- 
tain and also received arrears of pay. 
In the following year the success of 
PaoU and the occupation of Corsica 
by the English diove the Bonapartes 
from the island, and henceforth N. 
regards France as the country that is 
to further his interests and in which 
the family fortunes are to be restored. 
In 1793 the fortunes of tho republic 
were very low indeed. In addition to 
wars with hostile external powers, 
EYance had also to fight agamst 
powers within. The royalists at. 
Toulon had admitted the English and 
the Spaniards, and N. was called in to 
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help the besieging forces. Here he at 
least laid the foundations of the 
greatness he soon was to be able to 
claim. He introduced new methods 
of artillerj- attack, methods which 
were peculiarly Napoleonic in use, 
even if not in invention, and ulti- 
mately he was in a great part respon- 
sible for the wit Iidrawal of the hostile 
fleets and the recapture of the town. 

A number of his ' 

present with N. 

The immediate . 

however, do not seem to carry out tlie 
prediction that N.'s greatness was 
founded at Touion. He was, it is true, 
made a general of a brigade at the 
end of 1793, and appointed to the 
command of the artiJJeiT of the army 
of Italy in the following year, imt he 
also suffered arrest , and was only re- 
leased by the verj’ great influence 
whicii was brought to bear on his 
behalf. In 1794 ho joined the Frcncli 
army in Italy, and U'as able to make 
some acQUamtaiice with the countrj' 
in nliioh ho was first to command an 
army. In tho same year he w<is 
arrested and cliurgcd by the revolu- 
tionaries of 1794. hut was released 
again owing to tho influence which ho 
could bring to bear. In the following 
year lie was ordered to the army of 
La Vendfee, but did not go. on the 
score of ill health. He, however, went 
to Paris, whero tor a short time he 
watolicd affairs. In tho September of 
the same year, having asked for per- 
mission to go to Turkey, his name 
was struck off the list of officers em- 
ployed on active service. But again 
his opportunity came, on tins occa- 
sion from the very difficulties of tlie 
govemmout tliemselves. The popu- 
lace of Paris, stung to indignation by 
the work and methods of t ho Conven- 
tion, delennined to put an cod to it. 
Tiie Convention, liable to bo attacked 
at any moment by the National 
Guard, entrusted their defence to 
General Barras, and he chose as one 
of his cliiof BUbordinalc.s tho lately 
disgraced general, N. Tho famous 
Oct. 5, 1793, can really be taken as 
the first rtep in the rise of N. to the 

emi nded 

all and 

the. N.’s 

famous ‘ whiff of pu'apc.sliot ’ prepared 
tho way for llie restoration of the 
empire in 130 1. Tlie iminediaic result 
of the cru.sliing of tills rising was tlie 
liupo.sitlon of a new constitution, tho 
First Dh'cctory, wliioli was stilt, how- 
ever, essentially democratic, but 
which prepared the way for tlie nlti- 
matc changes wliicli led to tlie founda- 
tion of tlio cmpiri'. In Jan. 1796 N. 
received the eomm.-ind of Italy, and 
in tlie same year lie married Jo-sO- 
phino Beauharnais. Tliat in this pro- 


motion he owed a good deal to 
Josdphtne cannot bo doubted, al- 
though it is true that Iiig plans for tlie 
Italian campaign had been accepted 
by the Directory. The opening of the 
Italian campaign marks a new era in 
the history of the republio. Hitherto 
the wans had been fought by the 
Frencli for what they considered wore 
tho principles of the revolution ; now 
ai! that was to cease, and tho nrmie.s 
were given a somewliat natural in- 
terest in the campaigns which they 
were figliting by the liopo of gaining 
spoil and pinnder. Further, N. 
strengthened ills position at tlie capi- 
tal by tho liuge sums of money and 
priceless gifts w'hioh he despatched to 
the capital, and wdiich he demanded 
not as plunder but as the natural 
spoils of the conqueror. His Italian 
campaign is also in many respects his 
most brilliant. It was noted for tlie 
dashing energy, the untiring manner 
in W'hioh all attacks were carried 
out. Further, everything was nicely 
planned, notliing was left to mere 
chance; tho two main features of the 
whole campaign maj' be taken as 
being rapidity and acouraoy. Ho cer- 
tainly fostered a spirit of rovoJntjon 
in the northern Italian state.s ; tliat 
spirit was to iieip him In liis cam- 
paigns, and later in tlio war, wlicn 
threatened by an ovenvholming Aus- 
trian army, he was able to depend 
upon an Italian legion. Slowly but 
surely lie drove back tlio Austrians 
and Piedmontese. From tho neigh- 
bourhood of Savona ho drove them 
slowly back across tho Adda, and 
filially, after tho victory at Areola, 
across tlio lino of tlio Adige. Tlie 
northern Italian states formed the 
Cisalpine Republic, tlie Austrians 
were liopelcs.sly defeated. During the 
whole of tliis period N. was tlie ser- 
vant of the Directory, but ns has 
already been pointed out, tlie spoils 
of Italy gave Fi'anco and tlio Directory 
a new idea of warfare, a warfare tliat 
paid for itself and liad onoiigli left to 
supply magnificent presents to Uic 
republic, and in proportion to tlio 
plunder so did tho favour of N. grow. 
Ho was able to a very great extent to 
act independently of the Director}', 
to make his own terms, to set up lii.s 
own forms of govermnent, to depose, 
and to treat witli the princes of tlio 
lands conquered. 

N., togetlicr witli liis ever vlc- 
. ' ■ ■■ ’ * is w'lir with 

toLeoben, 

' loaco were 
opeiieu. tiui, uin- ,n-Hui'‘„w,ons drugged 
on for some coiisiderablc time; there 
was tho possibility of nnotlicr revolu- 
tion ill France. Tlio moderate party 
was becoming powerful, tlie royalists 
were beginning to look up again, any- 
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thing might happen ; therefore the 
Austrians waited. But the Directory 
called upon N. again, and he, piqued 
by an attach made on liim by the 
council, and only too ready to do 
anything to further his power, came 
to the help of the Directory. The 
Tiuleries were surrounded, the ob- 
nosdous representatives were arrested, 
the power of the Directory was saved. 
N. had strengthened his own position, 
and had gone one step further to- 
wards empire. The Austrians no 
longer held back, the treaty of Campo 
Formio was signed, Lombardy was 
added to the Cisalpine Republic, 
Venetia was handed over to Austria. 
N. could now pursue the plans which 
he had ever had of a campaign in the 
East. Almost immediately after the 
signing of the treaty, N. retirrncd to 
Paris. So clearly had he shown his 
power that the Directory was con- 
cerned uith one thing only, and that 
was to get him away as soon as pos- 
sible, He was placed in command of 
the army of England, but he himself 
had resolved to go to Egypt. Why he 
was so intent on Egypt does not seem 
to be altogether clear, hut forma ot\e 
of those mysterious glimpses of N. 
the visionary. However, the Direc- 
tory fell in with his plans, and he 
embarked his army of England for 
Egypt. He j\ist escaped Nelson in the 
Mediterranean, captured Malta, then 
in the possession of the Knights of St. 
John, and sailed to Aboukir Bay. 
Swiftly ho lauded his troops, the 
terror of Nelson still on liim, and 
marched ‘ against the Mamelukes, 
whom he defeated. Then came tlie 
news of the battle of the Nile, and he 
determined to attempt an invasion of 
Syria — whether he actually contem- 
plated an attempted invasion of 
India, in imitation of Alexander the 
Great, will never be exactly Icnown — 
and to return to Europe vid the terri- 
tories of the sultan. His campaign in 
Syria was successful until he reached 
Acre ; this, chiefly owing to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, he failed to take, and 
thence he returned to Egypt. Here 
news of the republic greeted him. 
and leaving the army in the command 
of K16ber, he sailed for France, land- 
ing there some six weeks later. The 
news from France -was not, from the 
point of view of France, encouraging. 
The war in Europe was gradually 
gomg against the French, the work of 
the Italian campaign of N. had been 
wcUnigh undone by the second coali- 
tion, the Directory was tottering to 
its fall, it was necessary that some 
drastic steps should be taken. Si6y63 
meditated drastic steps, and on N.*s 
return he allied himself with him, N.’s 
journey to l^aris had been one of com- 
plete triumph. He was popular, and 


he w’as fawned upon by all the chief 
men of the state. Yet for a moment 
he hesitated, and lus actual coup 
d*£tat would probably have failed had 
it not been for his brother Lucien, the 
president of the council. He it was 
who kept the plot in view even when 
N. had been unnerved, and brought 
the soldiers to his aid. The constitu- 
tion perished, even as it had sprung 
into existence, by the sword. The 
new constitution gave the power 
into the hands of throe consuls, the 
first consul, N., being the head 
of the state, with practically all the 
power, the other two (Cambacener 
and Lebrun) being practically 
ciphoi^. 

N. was now the ruler of France: 
this was the tliird step in the direc- 
tion of empire. The popular feeling 
was on his side. Liberty was to be 
restored, the days of the old republic 
were to be revived. The insurrections 
in the country were immediately put 
down, overtures of peace held out to 
Austria and England; the ftrst im- 
pression was to be a N. aiming at 
peace for his country, not universal 
empire. Now ho determined upon a 
campaign which should bring glory to 
his name, and in that way add to the 
security of his temwe of power. The 
campaign against the Austrians ended 
with tlie battle of Marengo, that 
battle in wiiich the Austrians, after 
gaining practical victory, lost owing 
to the magnificent cavalry charges of 
Kcllcrman ; Hohenlindcn, a victory 
of Moreau, followed. Then came the 
treaties of Lun6ville (1801) and 
Amiens (1802), and also the concordat 
with Rome. The period between the 
election of N. as First Consul and his 
election as First Consul for life is the 
period during ^rhich practically the 
whole of the old civil institutions of 
France were restored. N. had estab- 
lished liis power in Franco by prac- 
tically dictating peace to the world; 
now ho was to become the sole ruler 
of France. In Aug. 1802, as a reward 
for the peace, N. was created First 
Consul for life ; from that moment, 
the object of peace having been ac- 
complished, N. was again anxiou-^ for 
war. War almost at any price. His 
a^^^ssions in Europe soon led to the 
resumption of hostilities with Eng- 
land, and ho thereupon seized Han- 
over and prepared the way for the 
policy of aggression w'hich he was 
about to adopt towards Germany. In 
ISO! he caused himself to be declared 
emperor of the French, a position for 
which he had long been preparing the 
way, and which, having got rid of all 
possible dangers, he now thought fit 
to assume. His gigantic preparations 
for the invasion of England ceased 
wiyi the battle of Trafalgar (180G), 
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but his poh'cy of aggression had made 
possible another coalition, and he 
struck his camp at Boulogne, just 
before Trafalgar, only to shake 
Europe by his land victories against 
Austria and Russia. Violating the 
neutrality of Prussia, he overwhelmed 
the Austrians at Ulm and marched 
into Vienna (1805). The Russians, 
impatient of delay and not waiting for 
reinforcements from their allies, were 
struck down at Austerlitz (1805). 
These two blows killed Pitt, estab- 
lished the empire of N., overthrew the 
ancient Holy Roman Empire, and 
established the Confederacy of the 
Rhine under Napoleonic influence. 
Peace negotiations were entered into 
and failed. Prussia, stung by her 
contemptuous treatment by N., ap- 
pealed to arms, and was flung down, 
crushed and disheartened by tlie 
terrible blows of Jena and Auerstadt. 
Bylau and Priedland, battles fought 
against Russia, for the moment 
"" eacc 
!d in 
and 
until 

the end was in sight. The continental 
system by which Napoleon sought to 
conquer Britain was in full force : he 
himself was the dictator of Europe, 
the conqueror of the Hapsburgs, the 
equal of the ancient line of emperors; 
his star had Indeed reached its liighest 
point. From this point the downfall 
of N. can practically be traced. In it 
there are practically three steps. 
First, the attempted annexation of 
Spain ; secondly, the invasion of 
Russia ; tliirdly, the rising of tiic 
powers of Germany against him. In 
1808 he forced the abdication of the 
Spanish king, and placed his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish tlirono. This 
led to war with Spain, a war in which 
the national spirit of the Spaniards 
was aided by the arms of England, 
and which for the rest of the period 
occupied a fair proportion of the 
French troops. War had again broken 
out vrith Austria, but Prussia was 
.'till kept down by the power of 
Ru-ssia. Amstria was defeated at 
Ratisbon and then at Wagram, and 
in 1809 peace was again signed. But 
Russia was offended by tiio term,s of 
the pence, and this later caused con- 
siderable trouble. In April 1810 N. 
married the Archduchess Maria of 
Atistrla, and a son was born in the 
following year, to whom the title 
of King of Romo wn.s given. The 
punsnanoe of his continental policy 
towards England still further aggra- 
vated Russia, and in 1812 N. decided 
to invade that countiy. His star was 
indeed sotting; tlje N. of tlio Russian 
campaign was not the N. of the early 
days of the century. His army 


reached ViJna; he hesitated and then 
went on. He defeated the Russians 
at Smolensk; again he hesitated, yet 
again he went on and reached JIos- 
cow. where ho steyed until October, 
the town being in the meantime 
burned by the Russians. Then he de- 
termined on the terrible retreat from 
Moscow, and although the retreat was 
actually carried out, five-sixths of the 
army he had taken with him had. 
perished. The next move was the 
practical coalition of all nations 
against N. Russia and Pms-sia, then 
most of the German states, and finally 
Austria, fell into line. The allies, ivith 
their half a million men, now turned 
to face Napoleon, whose army was in 
a very discouraged state. The allies 
held their mm, now inflicting a de- 
feat, now sustaining one, until came 
the great contest at Leipzig which 
crushed N. and drove him back across 
the Rhine, The Rhine Confederacy 
was dissolved, N.’s star had lowered 
still more in the horizon. The negotia- 
tions for peace which were opened 
almost immediately after this failed, 
and tlie allies invaded France. In 
spite of a contest full of genius, in 
spite of many victories, slowly but 
surely N. was driven hack, and the 
allies closed round Paris. The Aus- 
trians. Russians, and Prussians wore 
all advancing and closing round 


sovereignty of that island, uuu tuu 
Bourbons, in the person of Louis 
XVIII., were restored to the throne 
of France. But the long wars had loft 
Europe in a very unsettled state, and 
the name N. was still one to conjure 
with, BO that in Feb. 1815 N, again 
decided to try and revive Ws fortunes 
In Franco and Europe. He was en- 
thusiastically received in France, the 
Bourbons were driven out; Europe 
declared war against him, but only 
Prussia and England were ready to 
meet him. N. determined to strike 
and to strike quickly, to separate the 
armies and defeat tliem tliusiu detail. 
He defeated Bluchcr at Ltgny, hut 
Blucher had a riroviously arranged 
plan with Wellington, and wlUIo 
Wellington fell hack on Waterloo, 
Blucher pushed on to come up with 
him as soon as possible, and Grouchy, 
despatched by N, to keep Blucher 
hack, fought only with tho rearguard 
of tlie Prussian army. Wellington 
held tho field at Waterloo until tho 
arrival of the Pius.slans swept the 
French hclore tho victorious allies In 
headlong rout. N. fled to Paris, wh^ 
for tho second time ho abillcated. Ho 
attempted to escape and got to tho 
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U.S.A,, bub finding this impossible, on was held by his own nominee, and 
July 15 he surrendered to Capt. finally, in Dec. 1851, he dissolved 
Maitland of the Belleropkon at Roche* .the Assembly by force and brought 
fort. He was sent to St. Helena, about his famous but violently bloody 
where he spent the rest of his life in conpd’Htat. Franceforthetimeseemed 
exile, djing there on May 21, 1821, ‘to acquiesce; he was in the same 
of cancer in the stomach. See Life' month proposed as candidate for ten 
by Lockhart. • years as president and elected to the 

Napoleon 11. (1811-32), the son of position by a majority of 7,000.000. 
Napoleon I. by his marriage with , He now made no pretence at dis- 
Maria Louise of Austria. He was ■ guising his reactionary measures, 
created Duke of Reichstadt and King 1 Posing as the candidate and repro- 
of Rome by his father. sentative of the people, lie rapidly 

Napoleon III. (Charles Louis Na- developed into a despot, who gagged 
poleon Bonaparte) (1808-73) was the ' the press and did hi'i best to repress 
third son of Louis Bonaparte, who liberty. In 1853 he married the 
was created hy his brother king of ' Countess Eugenie de Montigo. He 
Holland. His mother was Hortense , still continued to pretend himself the 
Beauharnois, the step-daughter of 'friend of democracy, but his inter- 
the Emperor Napoleon. He was • ference in Italian affairs led to the 
brought up principally at the castle*; annexation of Nice and Savoy to 
of Arenenburg, his mother’s residence 1 France, whilst his attempt to impose 
in Switzerland, and was p^ven a very a monarch on the Mexicans led to one 
sound education. He was something i of tho most pathetic tragedies that 
of a scientist and an engineer, and he ' the world has wtnessed. His foreign 
also studied a good deal of history. | policy at times appears brilliant, and 
In 1831 he took part in one of the j he was almost always in clo&e alliance 
■ ” with Great Britain, e.Q. during the 

. . Crimean War. But he realised, pro- 
i bably in a greater degree towards the 
, ; end of the reign, tho necessity for 

the first Napoleon’s only son, tho, turning the minds of Frenchmen to- 

Duke of Reichstadt, he became the wards foreign conquest. By 1865 it 
head of the family, both his elder ‘ became apparent that his influence 
brothers being dead. During the next ; was on the wane. The book which he 
few years he published a good deal of i had written for the purpose of extoll- 
literature, dealing principally with 1 ing his own methods of government 
his political ideas. During the reign j did not meet with absolute, tmalloyed 
of Louis Philippe, and taking advan- success, and he realised that a more* 
tage of the disturbed state of France. 1 liberal policy was necessary. This he 
he made two attempts to establish tried to adopt, bub too late. In 1870, 

himself in that country. The first, in realising that his main support, the 

1836, was easily repressed, and he was army, was beginning to fall away in 
deported to America; the second, in its allegiance, he made a last attempt 
1840, when he landed at Boulogne, to rally them. He interfered in the 
ended in his being condemned to life- i question of the Spanish succession, 
long imprisonment in a French for- > for which a prince of the house of 
tress. There hecontinued his writings, 1 HohenzoUem was a candidate, and 
and added to lus already large output although the Prussians withdrew 
of Bonapartist literature. After just I their prince, events led on to declara- 
over five years’ imprisonment he 1 tion of war. N. was unaw'are of the 
managed to make his escape, and re- ; awful state of his army. When he 
turned to London. Taking advantage ' declared war he was firtnly convinced 
of the revolution of 1848, he hurried ' that the French would easily gain 
hack to France, where he had been < Berlin, but liis nearly 300,000 meiJ 
elected as a deputy on the Con- were opposed by 500,000 Prussians, 
Btituent Assembly. Having taken his ' and N. never reached the right bank 
seat he almost ■ • • ' of the Rhine. He was crushed at 

but was again < Saarbruok, at Weissonbutg, and at 

constituencies. Metz, and finally came the crowning 

determined to defeat at Sedan. On Sept. 2, tbo day 

for the presidency, and was elected ) after the battle, N. surrendered to the 
by a majority of some five to one over ‘ Prussian Idng, and was kept a 
his opponent. General Cavaignao. At i prisoner until the end of the war. In 
first there seemed to be some possi- ] the meantime his empress had retired 
bility of concord in France, but the to CJhisleluirst in Kent, and here in 
president, although ho had taken the 1871 she was joined by N., who died 
oath of allegiance to tho republic, here nearly two years Inter, 
soon showed his hand. He rapi^yj Napoleon, Eugene Loins (1856-79), 
assumed the control of the army, ; only son of Napoleon III., sen 
practically every post of importance ‘ Bonaparte. 
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Napoleon, Prince Lucien (1775- expedition was that to the W. Indies 
1S40), see Bonaparte. In 1G87, and it was wliile superintcnd- 

Napoieona Iraperialis, see BELnsiA. inp the recovery ol a treasure ship 
Napoleon-Vend§e, sec La Roche- (oflSt.Domingo)thathewasattncked 
SUE- Yon. by fever and died. 

Napoli di Romania, see Naupua. Narceia, or Narceine (CmH~,NO,), a 
Nara, a tn. of Hondo, Japan, 251 m. somniferous poison prepared from 
from Osaka by rail. It has ancient opium bases. Practically insoluble in 
temples and several shrines and relics cold water, soluble in alcohol and hot 
of great age. Toys and fans are water, insoluble in ether. Yields 
manufactured. Pop. 32,732. narceic acid on oxidation with potas- 

Narainganj, a tn. in the Dacca dist. slum permanganate. It is decom- 
of Bengal, India, on the Lukhmia R., posed by the stronger and conccn- 
10 m. S. of Dacca. It exports jute, trated acids. Formula differs from 
Pop. 24,472. narcotino in containing four more 

Narandera, a municipal tn. of New equivalents of water. 

South Wales, Australia, on the Mur- Narcissus, a youth in Greek mytho- 
rumbidgee R., 280 m. S. W. of Sydney, logy famous for liis beauty. Ho was 
Has various manufs. Pop. 2300. beloved by many, including the 
Narasinha, in Hindu mythology, nymph Echo (g.v.), but rejecting all 
the fourth avatdr of Vishnu, the re-' their advances was punished by the 
incarnation of the god in the form of gods, who caused him to pine away 
man in order to put to death Hiranya- for love of his own image, wiiioh he 
Kacipan, king of the Daityas, who saw reflected in a pooi. He was 
was oppressing mankind. changed into the flower which bears 

Narayanpet, a tn. in the state ol his name. 

Haidarabad, India, 70 m. S.W. of the Narcissus, a genus of hardy bulbous 
city of Haidarabad. Pop. 12,000. plants (order Amaryllidacem), and 
Narbacan, or Narvacan, a pueblo ol including some of the most beautiful 
Luzon, Philippine Is., near tlie W. garden flowers. Their production is. 
coast of the prov. of Docos. Pop. in itself, a eonsiderablo industry, and 
16,500. single bulbs of new and specially 

Narbada, or Nerbudda, a riv. of attractive varieties sell for £5 to £20 
India, rising in the Central Provinces, a bulb, and even more. The varieties 
florving in a generally W.S.W. direo- of the various species are so numerous 
tion till it falls into the Gulf of Cam- that they have boon olassifiod into 
bay, 28 m. W. of Broach. Length tlmeo sections or groups : (1) Magnl- 
750 m. Area of basin 39,260 sq. m. coronati (trumpet daffodUs), (2) 
Navigation is impeded by rooks and Mcdio-coronali (star N.l, (3) Parvl- 
shaUows. coronati (poet’s N.). The first group 

Narborth.amarkettn. of Pembroke- is tjTiified by N. pscudo-naroiSsus, 
shire, Wales, 10 m. E. of Haverford- the common daffodil or Lent lily, the 
west. There are the ruins of a Nor- only British - representative of the 
mancastleintheneighbourhood, stone genus. In this section, the corona is 
quarries and mines. Pop. (1911)1105. tunnel-shaped or oylindrical, as long 
Narbonne, a city in the dept, of as, or longer, than the perianth seg- 
Aude, France, 37 m. E. of Carcas- ments. It includes N. bidbocodlum, 
sonne. It is connected nith the the hoop petticoat daffodil. The 
Mediterrane.an at La Nouvello, 13 m. second section has the corona cup- 
distant, by the Canal du Midi. It had shaped about half us long n.s Iho 
a notable cathedral, now the church perianth segments. In this are in- 
of St. Jitst, begun in 1272, and con- eluded Ah incompornbilis, the challce- 
neoted by a ruined cloister nith the cup daffodil; iV. Iriandtis, angel’s 
archicpisoopal palace, now used as a tears; and A', jinwifotius, the rush- 
museum of art and archaeology. It leaved dafl'odil. The third section 
has a large trade in red wine and have the corolla small or saucer- 
spirits, and a celebrated wliite heather shaped, and includes N. poelicus, the 
honey. There are di.stilleries, tan- poet’s N.; A’, lazel/a, the polyanUnts 
neries, potterie.s, and manufactures N.; and A’, jonguilla, the jonquil, 
of verdigri.s, bricks, and tiles. Pop. Speaking generally, the cultiration 
23,289. of Ns. is simple. The bulbs do best 

Narbrough, Sir John (1G40-SS), an in a good loamy soil free from frash 
Enghsh admiral, born in Norfolk- animal manure, and the earlier they 
shire. In 1670 he conducted an ex- arc planted the better. A general 
pedition through the Straits of JIagel- rnlo in planting is to sot the bulbs 
Ian, and throe years later was made about one and a lialf times their 
rear-admiral and knighted. In 1674 length deep in the soil. Many Ns. 
he commanded another expedition to bear forcing well, and bloom can bo 
the Jlcditerrimcan, and was success- had from November. N. bulbs should 
ful in divstroying several Algerian not bo lifted till the Icavc.s are quite 
and Tripolitan pirate ships. His last yellow. 
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Narcissus Fly, or Merodon eauestris, 
a dipterous fly, giving rise to larv® 
which do very serious damage to 
narcissus hulhs. It appears hotween 
May and July, and lays its eggs be- 
tween the leaves and on the ground, 
and the resulting larvas bore into the 
bulbs and feed upon them until they 
are eaten out. The fly is somewhat 
like a bee, about 1 in. long and ivith 
variable stripes of red, yellow, or 
white, and with a black band across 
the thorax, but is distinguished by 
its two-winged character and the 
absence of the long black antennas 
found in all bees. The flies are best 
caught irith a net when they .settle 
tor egg-laying, or can be trapped 
with saucers of treacle or honey. 
Newly bought bulbs should be care- 
fully exaruined, and siokliness in 
plants investigated, so that all m- 
fested bulbs can be lifted and de- 
stroyed. The occurrence of the pest 
must be notified to the Board of 
Agricultm-e. 

Narcotics are drugs which produce 
stupor it the dose is increased beyond 
a certain limit. The most important 
member and the typo N. is opium. 
Tile alkaloids obtained from opium, 
alcohol, belladonna, henbane, Indian 

nil VtriT'Q priTVm.l^V 

'6 poisonous 
• power of in- 

ducing sleep, some are called 
* hypnotics * or * soporifics * (c.p. 

sulphonal), while others which 
alleviate pain are called anodynes 
(e.f/. antipyrin). 

Narcotin© (CasH-aNO?), an alkaloid 
occurring in opium. Discovered in 
1803, and thought to be the stimulat- 
ing principle of opium, but it has 
really little activity as a narcotic. It 
is nearly insoluble in water, sparingly 
so in alcohol, and readily soluble in 
chloroform and ether. It has slighUy 
alkaline properties, is a derivative of 
benzyl-isoquinoline, and has a large 
number of decomposition products, 
of which ‘ vanillin ’ is well known as 
the flavouring principle of vanilla. Its 
salts are not readily crystallisablo, are 
more bitter than morphia, and its 
sulphate is used instead of qnimne 
in India. 

Nard and Nardostachys, sec 
Spikenaup. 

Nardi, Jacopo (1476 -c. 1555), an 
Italian historian, born at Florence. 
He first served in the armj', and after- 
wards held a civil otiice in Flor- 
ence. In 1527 he was sent os an am- 
bassador to Venice. His work en- 
titled Sioria d^JJa Cittd di Firenze 
dclV anno, 1494-1531, published in 
1582 (and a second edition in 1684), 
forms a sequel to that of Jklachiavelli. 

Nardo, a tn. of Italy, prov. of 
Lecce, 24 m. W. of Otranto. It has 


a 15th century cathedral. Pop. 
14,500. 

Nares, James (1715-83), a com- 
poser, born at Stanwell, Middlesex. 
He studied music under Dr. Pepusch, 
eventually becoming organist of 
York Cathedral. In 1756 he became 
organist and composer to the king, 
and at about the same time received 
his degree as Mus. Doc. at Cambridge, 
In the following year he was appointed 
master of the choristers of the Chapel 
Royal. His compositions, mostly 
church music, include a number of 
anthems. 

Nariad, or Nadiad, a tn. of Bombay, 
India, 30 m. N.N.E of Cambay; has 
a largo trade in tobacco and ghee. 
Pop. 32,000. 

Narni, a tn. and episcopal sec. prov. 
of Perugia, Italy, 65 m. N. of Rome. 
It has a 13th century cathedral, and 
was a bishop’s see for 1600 years. 
There arc mineral springs near, and 
many Roman remains. Pop. 13,000. 

Narrabri, a tn. of New South Wales, 
Australia, 270 m. N.W. of Sydney. 
Pop. 3000. 

Narragansett Bay, an inlet on the 
S.E. of Rhode Is., U.S.A. It is nearly 
28 m. long and 3 to 12 m. nide. It 
encloses a number of islands, the 
largest of which is Rhode Ifi. See 
Rhode Island. 

Narragansett Indians, a nearly 
extinct tribe of Algonquin stock, who 
formerly roamed Rhode Is. and the 
W. shores of Narragansett Bay. They 
manifested friendliness for the ori- 
^uai settlers of Rhode Is. but fater 
became hostile, and were defeated by 
the English governor, Winslow, in 
1675. 

Narragansett Pier, a summer resort, 
9 m. W. of Newport. Rhode Is., 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 1250, 

Narrows, The, a channel of U.S.A., 
8 m. S. of New York, between Long 
Is. on the B. and Staten Is. on the 
W. It forms one of the principal 
entrances to New York harbour. 

Narses (c. 472-568 A.D.), a cele- 
brated general and statesman of the 
Byzantine empire. He was an 
Armenian by birth. In 538 he ^yas 
sen* *^0 Italy to ac*^ in comicil with 
Bcllsarius againsi »he Goth‘5. He 
quarrelled with the general and was 
recalled in 539, but on the recall of 
Bcllsarius in 552, N. was appointed 
to command in Italy, and at a fierce 
engagement at Tagina defeated the 
Goths and killed their king. Totila. 
In 553 he defeated Tcja near Sorrento 
and look Rome. He was made 
exarch of Holy and fixed liis court 
at Ravenna, and until the death of 
.Tustinian in 565, admini«itered the 
atlaire of Italy with ability and 
vigour. At the accession of Justin he 
was aceu^^^ed of avarice and extortion 
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and dismissed. Alter this he was duke and prime minister 1814-16: 
accused ot intrisulne with Alhoin, ambassador at Paris, 1847; head of 
King of the Lombards, tor a new In- the ministrv, 1847-51, 1856-57, and 
vasion of Italj-, but his share was 1861-65. With O’Donnell ho sup- 
never proved, as he died at Home in pressed a great mUitary revolt at 
568 before the Lombard invasion. Madrid. 1866; and was minister, with 
See Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. liravo Murillo. 1866. 

1896-1900). See also Goths and Narvik, or Viotoriahavn, a seaport 
Justinian. of Norway, on the Ofoten Fjord. It 

Narsinghpur; 1. The cap. of a I owes its rise to the construction of the 
dist. of the same name, in Central Ofoten railway, completed 1903, and 
Provinces, India, 50 m. W.S.W. of is the port for tho shipping of iron ore. 
Jabalpur. It is the seat of the cotton Pop. 5000. 

and grain trade of the Narbada Narwhal, or Sea Unicom IMonodon 
Valley. Pop. 12,000. 2. The district monoceros). a cetacean, allied to the 
oeouples the upper part of the Nar- dolphins and porpoises. The male 
hada Valley, where extensive grain has one— almost invariably the left — 
crops are raised. Coal is mined in the of the teeth or tusks in the upper 
district (at Molipani), and there are ' jaw extraordinarily developed into a 
manufs. of brass work, iron ware, spirally furrowed horn of pure ivory 
cotton, and silk. The Great Indian from 6 to 10 ft, long. This is the 
Peninsula Railway traverses the longest tooth found In the Mammalia, 
district, which has an area of The adult animal is from 10 to 16 ft. 
1977 sq. m. and a pop. of 315,000. long. It has a groy back, mottled 
Narthex, a colonnade outside the uith black, tlie under parts being 
western doors ot basilican and certain much lighter, but also spotted. It has 
other churches. In early times it a blunt short head, no dorsal fin and 
formed part of the atrium,' hut on the very small flippers, but is very active 
disappearance ot this feature it fre- and a rapid swimmer. It is ipcouliar 
quently remained. It was tho place to tlie Arctic Ocean, though it oooa- 
for the penitents who were not al- sionally strays ns far S. os ErJtisli 
lowed to enter the churcli itself. seas. The oil is valuable and tho flesli 
Narva, or Ivan Gorod, a seaport and edible, 
fortress of Russia, on the R. Narova, Narynsk, a tn. and fort of Russian 
inthegov.of St.Pctersburg.audflOm. Central Asia, on the R. Naryn, CS m. 
W.S.W. ot St. Petersburg city. It from the Russo-Cliineso frontier. It 
was founded in 1250. Its fortress, commands tho route, through Toroktl 
Ivan Gorod, was abandoned in 1864. Pass, between Russian Central Asia 
There is a cathedral and an old town and Kasligar. 

hall (1683). The falls ot the river Nascent State. Gases in tlie free 
afford water-power for driving paper, state usually consist ot molMules 
cotton, woollen, and linen mills and containing two or more atoms, Tliese 
steam flour mills. Pop. 18,000, atoms are hold together by a force of 
Narvaez, Pantilode (c. 1480-1528). a attraction which. It is natural to sup- 
Spanish soldier, horn at Valladolid, pose, must bo overcomo before cliomi- 
He went to America, and from 1512 cal action can he effected. So it would 
was under Velasquez in command ot bo supposed tliat gases, ivliicb have 
an auxiliary force in tlic conquest of just been liberated from combination 
Cuba. In 1520 lie was sent to super- and before tlie atoms have had time 
sede and punish Cortes, but was to combine into molecules, would ho 
defeated at Ceropoala and deserted more cliemlcally active tlian after 
by hia army.. Having returned to combination into molecules. This Is 
Spain he was appointed governor of found to ho so, and cliomists uso the 
Florida in 1526, but was drowned in terra ‘ nascent state ’ to define tiie 
1528 in tlie Gull ot Mexico. condition of substances which so not 

Narvaez, Ramon Maria, Duke of at tlio instant ot tlieir lilioration from 
Valencia (1809-68), a Spanish general combination. Ordinary nitrogen will 
and statesman, bom at Lojn. Spain, nob unite with liydrogen, lint if a 
N. entered the army in 181.5; snp- solution ot a compound of nitrogen be 
ported the Constitutional party, poured into a flask In wliioli liydrogen 
1822-23; served against the Carlists, is lieing generated, tlieii ammonia 
1834; completely defeated Gomez at will bo formed. 

Majacoito, Nov. 1836; opposed Es- Nasoby.a par.and vil.of Northanip- 
partero, and was obliged to flee to tonsliiro, England, 7 in. S.S.W. of 
Franco about 1839, where bo was Market Uarborougli. NcarliereCrora- 
afterwards joined by Queen Cliristina. well defeated Charles I. and Prince 
He started a revolution in her favour Rupert in 1645. 
and entered Rlndrid, 1843; tiio same Nash, John (1752-1835), an arclii- 
year ho declared the majority ot tcct. born at Cardigan in Wales. He 
Isabella II. and became lieutenant- is ciiiofly famous for ills street Im- 
general of Spain. He was created provementa in London. Ho planned 
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Carlton House 

‘ repaired and 

House, from 
which his entrance gateway, known 
as the Marble Arch, was removed to 
Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park; laid 
out Regent's Park, and designed the 
terraces along the edge of the park. 
The Brighton Pavilion is also a speci- 
men of his work. c 

Nash,Richard,or*BeauNash'(lG74- 
1762), born at Swansea. He made his 
living by gambling, and was noted 
for his extravagance. In 1705 he went 
to Bath, where he established the 
Assembly Rooms and became the 
recognised autocrat of the town, and 
was admired for his manners and 
taste. He was also mainly instru- 
mental, with Ralph Allen and Hr. 
Oliver, in establishing the mineral- 
water hospital at Bath. See Life by 
Goldsmith (1762). 

Nash, Thomas (1567 -1601), an 
author, born at Lowestoft. His first 
publication was an acrid review of 
recent literature prefixed to Greene's 
Menaphon, which he discussed at 
' ' ' ‘ F Absitrdi- 

s engaged 
irsy for a 

time, hut in 1792 published Pierce 
Pennilesse, his Supplication to the 
Divell as a reply to the savage de* 
nunciatlons of Richard Harvey. 
These were followed by Christ*s Tears 
over Jerusalem; Strange iVetrs; The 
Terrors of the Night, notable for the 
praise of Daniel’s ’ Delia and The 
Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of 
Jack Wilton, the best novel of ad- 
venture in England before Defoe. 
Besides these he published Have xoiih 
you to Saffron Walden, 1596, an on- 
slaught on Gabriel Harvey; 27ie Isle 
of Dogs, a comedy in which he at- 
tacked the current abuses in the state, 
and for which he suffered imprison- 
ment in the Fleet; LentenStuffe, 1599, 
an amusing description of Yarmouth; 
and Summer's Last Will, a comedy 
(1600). 

Nashua, a city of New Hampshire, 
CO. seat of Hillsboro co., U.S.A., on 
the Merrimac R., 14 i m. from Man- 
chester. There are manufs. of sheet- 
ings and shirtings, hoots, shoes, and 
foundry and machine-shop products. 
Pop. (1910) 26,005. 

Nashville, the cap. of Tennessee, 
and co. seat of Davidson co., U.S.A., 
on the Cumberland R., 185 m. S.S.W. 
of Louisville. It is a great railway and 
commercial ‘ centre, with extensive 
trade in cotton and tobacco, and 
manufs. of cotton, flour, oil, paper, 
woollen goods, leather, etc. It is also 
the seat of many educational institu- 
tions.includingVanderhiltUniversity, 
NashvilleUniversity, Fisk University, 
and Walden University (founded ns 


CJentral Tennessee College). Here in 
1864 the Federals defeated the Con- 
federates, N. was foimded in 1780 
incorporated os a tn. in 1784, char- 
tered as a city in 1806, and made the 
cap. of the state in 1843. Pop. 
(1910) 110,364. 

Nasik, a tn. and dist. in the cen- 
tral <!* ■ ' 

Thet 

famo 

age. In the vicinity are some ancient 
Buddhist caves. There are manufs. 
of cotton goods, brassware and 
copperware, and mineral waters. The 
dist. has an area of 5860 sq. m. Pop. 
(tn.) 22,000; (dist.) 820,000. 

Nasirabad ; 1. Or Nusseerabad, a 

tn. of Bengal, India, cap. of the 
Maimansingh dist., 74 m. N. of 
Dacca. The earthquake in 1897 de- 
stroyed the church and high school. 
Pop. 15,000. 2. A tn. of Bombay, 

India, in the dist. of Klmndesh, 
120 m. S.W. of Indore, noted for the 
maniff. of glass bangles. Pop. 13,000. 
3. A tn. and cantonment in the dist. 
of Ajmerc, Rajputana, India. Pop. 
23,000. 4. A tract of country in 

British Baluchistan, acquired from 
the K-han of Kelat in 1903 on pay- 
ment of an annual sum of about 
£7300. 

Nasir •* ed > Deen - Mohammed - 
Ibn-Hassan (c. 1200 • c. 1270), a cele- 
brated Persian astronomer, horn at 
Toos in Khorassan, and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of an ob- 
servatory at Azerbaijan. He wrote 
the Ilchanic Tables, somewhat re- 
sembling those of Ptolemy. 

Nasmith, David (1799-1839), the 
originator of town and city missions, 
born at Glasgow. In 1833 he became 
secretary to the Glasgow Youths' 
Bible Association and devoted him- 
self to reli^ous work, and from 1821- 
28 was assistant-secretary to no less 
than twenty-three charit ablesocieties. 
He founded the Glasgow CJity Mission 
in 1826, the Local Missionary Society 
for Ireland, the London City Mission, 
and the British and Foreign Mission, 
besides about thirty-two in the 
U.S. and Canada, and two more at 
Paris and Havre respectively. 

Nasmyth, Alexander (1758-1840), a 
portrait and landscape painter, horn 
in Edinburgh. He was pupil of ^an 
Ramsay. In 1778 he established 
himself in Edinburgh as a portrait 
painter, and had Robert Bums 
among Ins sitters. But having a pre- 
ference for landscape painting, he 
ultimately confined himself to this 
branch, although much of his time 
was occupied in teacliing, and in 
1822 published sixteen views of 
places described in the Waverley 
novels. Ho was a member of the 
original Society of Scottish Artists, 
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and an associate of the Roral In- 
stitution. 

Nasmyth, James (ISOS -90), an 
engineer, the son of Alexander N., 
and brother of ratriok. In 183t he 
started business for himsett at Man- 
chester, subsequently establishing 
the Bridgewater foundry' at Patri- 
croft. It was aftenvards adopted 
by the .^.dmiralty, N. having taken 
out a patent in 1842. He also in- 
vented a nut-shaping machine, a 
flexible shaft for driving small drills, 
and an hydraulic punching-machine; 
he was the first to observe, iu 1800, 
a mottled appearance of the sun’s 
surface called ‘ willow leaves ’ or 
‘ rice grains.’ He published; Bemarks 
on Tools and Machinerij, 1858, and 
The Moon considered as a Planet, a 
World, and a Salellite, in conjunction 
with James Carpenter. 1871. See 
AtUohiography, cd. by Smiles, 1883. 

Nasmyth, Peter, commonly known 
as Patrick (1787-1831), a landscape 
painter, bom in Edinburgh. His 
landscapes won for him the name of 
‘ the English Hobbema.’ The reputa- 
tion of his works has greatly in- 
creased since his death, indeed, one 
was sold at Ciiristies’ tor 1300 gttineas 
in 1892. Some of liis paintings are: 
‘ Hnselmoro,’ ‘ Turner’s Hill, East 
(Jrinstead,’ ‘ Cottage in Hyde Park,’ 
' A Country' Road,’ ‘ A Cascade,’ ‘ Sir 
Philip Sydney'’s Oak, Penshurst,’ 
' View of St. Albans,’ Ho painted 
with his loft hand. 

Naso, a tn. of Sicily, 44 ni. W. by 
S. of Messina. Pop. 3000. 

Naso, see Ovid. 

Nasratabad, or Huscuiabad, the cap. 
of Soistan, Persia, 275 m. E.N.E. of 
Kerman. 

Nassarawa; 1. A prov. of Northern 
Nigeria, situated on the northorn 
bank of the R. Benue, with an area of 
18,000 sq. m. Cotton is extensively 
grown, other product-s being rubber, 
palm kernels, and beni seed. Pop. 
101,000. 2. Tn., cap. of the prov.. 
90 m. N.E. of Lokoja. Pop. 10,000. 

Nassau: 1. An independent duchy' 
up to 18GG, tn which year it was in- 
corporated yyith Pnissla and now 
forms part of the prov. of Hesse- 
Nassau. Its former area was 1830 
sq. m., and at the time of its incor- 
poration had a pop. of 405,030. The 
Taunus Mts. rise in the S. to an eleva- 
tion of 2750 ft. The Rhine, JIain, and 
the Balm are the chief rivers, but 
there are numerous small streams. 
The hills are tvell-wooded, abound- 
ing in game, and the district is rich 
in minerals. Tiiere are numerous 
mineral springs, and the soil is very 
productive, yielding com. hemp, flax, 
tobacco, vegetables, and fruits, in- 
cluding grapes, from yvhioh the highly 
esteemed Rhenish wines are made. 


N. was united to Orange-Nassau by- 
Napoleon I. in 1800, who presented 
the dukedom to Frederick William. 
2. Formerly New Providence, is 
situated in the B, end of the island of 
New Proy-idenee. It is the chief town 
of the Bahamas, and has trade in 
pearls, fruit, salts, and sponges. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

NassaUc,or Danger Islands, a cluster 
of islets in the Union group, Polynesia 
I Pacific. Area 7 sq. m. Pop. 1050. 

Nassau or Pagi Islands, are tyvo 
Islands belonging to the Mentawl 
chain, oil the W. coast of Sumatra. 
They- arc of volcanic origin, and have 
an frregular surface, which is densely 
I wooded. The chief products are cocoa- 
nuts, sago, trepang, and timber. 

Nast, ’Thomas (1840-1902), an 
American caricaturist, bom at Lan- 
dau, Bavaria. In 1800 he was sent 
to England to draw for the Jllus/raled 
News the Hecnan-Say'ors prize fight, 
but it was his clover cartoons in 
Harper's IVeekhj which mado him 
famous, and Ids purely- political and 
personal caricatures (1871-73), when 
lie attacked the Tweed Ring in New 
York city, gi'catly added to his re- 
; putation. In 1891 he became a 
I member of the staff of the Pall Mall 
\Gazclle, and in 1902 was appointed 
United States consul at GuyaquU, 

I where ho died of yellow fever. Ho 
I published Nasi’s Almanac. 

Nasturtium, a name wmngly- but 
I persistently given to the two garden 
I species of Tropa:olum. majns and 
} minus (q.ti.). The true N. is tlie com- 
mon watercress (,V. ollicinnle) (q.n.). 

Nastvod, a tn. of Seoland, Denmark, 
about 14 m. N.W. of Prastii. Pop. 
7150. 

Natal, an original prov. of the 
Union of ,S. Africa, lies in the S.E. 
portion of the continent, and is 
bounded on the E. by' the Indian 
Ocean. It derives its name from its 
being discovered by- the Portuguese 
i on Clu-istmas Day-. The provinec has 
an estimated area of 35,371 sq. m. 
Eululand (10,401 sq. m.) was annexed 
to N. in 1897. and tho northern 
districts of Vry-heid, Utrecht, and 
part of Wakkerstroora, which for- 
merly formed part of tho Transvaal, 
were added to N. territory in 1903. 
The seaboard of N. is about 300 in. 
in length, and has only one bay- of 
importance, that of Durban. The 
1 country- rises inland in a succc.ssion 
1 of tciTaccs from the iow and sandy 
■ coast, culminating in tho heights. of 
' tho Drakensberg, whose highest iieak 
i is Mont au.x Sources (over 11.000 ft,), 
i Majuba Mt. (7000 ft.) lies S.W. of the 
j pass of Laing’s Nek, which leads into 
I Transvaal territory. Tho country is 
watered by tlie Tugela. Buffalo, Kliih 
[Mooi, and other rivei-s, which are 
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useful for irrigation purposes* al- Administration. — By the South 
though useless for navigation. The Africa Act, 1909, which constituted 
climate is sub-tropical on the coast the Union of S- Africa, inaugurated 
but somewhat colder inland. The in 1910 by the Duke of Connaught, 
winter begins in April and ends in N. sends eight members to the Union 
September; the average number of Senate and seventeen members to the 
rainy days being tliirteen. In the House of Assembly. It has an elected 
summer season the thimder-storms Provincial Council of twenty-five 
are very frequent and severe. The members. These twenty-five elect 
annual rainfall on the coa' t is about four members to act with the ad- 
32 in. Inland, it varies a good deal rainistrator as the executive. The 
in different districts, and is greatest administrator is chosen by the 
in summer. The S.E. is the prevail- governor-general of the Union in 
ing wind in the summer months as in Council. He holds office for five 
the (^pe of Good Hope. Occasionally years. The government of Zululaud 
the sirocco, or hot wind, from the is in the hands of a provincial council 
N.W. is felt, which generally ter- and an adminisbrator appointed by 
minates in a thunder-storm. The the governor-general. Its executive 
leading crops for export are sugar, consists of four members. There is a 
tea, maize, and wattle bark; other native High Court in N. with five 
crops include lucerne, sweet potatoes, judges to deal with peculiarly native 
peas, purapidns, and vegetables, cases. 

Cotton cultivation has been recently Educationt with the exception of 
introduced and is promising; tobacco higher education, wliich comes under 
is also grown. The province is rich the control of the Union government, 
in mineral wealth, and asbestos, comes under the provincial ad- 
copper ore, fireclay, gold, gi'aplute, ministration. There are in N. 2 
gjTJSum, iron ore, lead and silver ore, government high schools, 2 prepara- 
uitre, oil shale, limestone, and marble, tory schools, 2 technical institutes, 2 
manganese ore, mica, nickel ore, and art schools, 58 primary schools, 5 
tin ore are found. Coal is mined in Indian schools, 2 government schools 
the Clip R., Vryheid, and Utrecht for coloured children, 12-1 govem- 
distrlcts. The wild animals still found ment-aided schools for European 
include the leopard, panther, jackal, children. 30 Indian, 178 native, and 
hyena.wild oat, hippopotamus, croco- 17 coloured schools which receive 
dile, different species of antelope, but government aid. 
the larger animals are gradually dis- Defence . — In 1911 there was a 

appearing. There are many varieties' b^ ’^’ 

of snakes, including the python. The 9 ... 

birds include the vulture, eagle, ii . ’ . 
secretary-bird, parrot, fiamiugoes, v 
many of them of brilliant plumage v 

but mostly songless. The total re- volunteer cadet corps, numbering 
venue for 1910 was £4,293,737, and 150 senior cadets and 3580 school 
the expenditure £3,530,349. The cadets. By the South Africa Defence 
total value of the exports, £3,916,475, Act of June 1912, every citizen be- 
aud of the imports, £7,789,919. tween the ages of seventeen and 

The population of Dm*ban, the sixty is liable to render personal s'er- 
principal seaport of the pro\iac 0 , is vice in time of war, and those be- 
72,512, including over 33,000 Euro- tween twenty-one and twenty-five 
peans. Pietermaritzburg (the seat are liable to undergo a proscribed 
of government) has a population of peace training with the active citizen 
30,539, including about 15,000 Euro- force. 

peans. Ladysmith (q.v.), Dundee Relirrion . — ^The Christian popula- 

(2811), and Newcastle (2950) are tion consists of members of the 
other towns. Commimication is easy; Chv~'’' bishopric 

in 1912 the total railway mileage at . in Catho- 

opeu was 10524 m., excluding the lies , Presby- 

24 m. fromVan Ueinen to Harrismith, terians, and Independents, 
and several new railways are in course History . — The coast of N. was first 

of construction. At the end of 1909 sighted by Vasco da Gama on 
there were 404 post-offices and Christmas Day, 1497, who, in conse- 
agenoies, 1996 m. of telegraph line, quonce, named it N. (die f^alali). An 
and 186 m. of telephone line. Since unsuccessful attempt of the Dutch to 
the formation of the Union, the found a colony there was followed by 
statistics of N. have been included a British attempt iu 1824. The colony 
in those of the Union, was, however, broken up in 182S by 

The total population for 1911 ^vas Dingaan, King of the Amazulus. In 
1,191,958, including 98,582 Euro- 1835 Ding"V' * ’ • 
peans, 141,568 Indians and Asiatics, of land U 
and 951,808 natives. ‘formed a 
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In -1837 the Boers, trekking nortlj- 
ward from Cape Colony, first entered 
N., and having rmshed the Zulus at 
Blood R., December 1838, attempted 
to establish a republic. In 1843,.ho-iv- 
ever, the British government annexed 
N. to Cape Colony and the Boers 
moved westwards to the Transvaal. 
In 1856 N. was declared an inde- 
pendent colony. In 1879 CetiTvayo. 
King of the Zulus, was defeated and 
captured, and in 1897 Zuhiland was 
annexed to N. In 1881 the Transvaal 
Boers invaded the country and de- 
feated the British at Majuha Hill 
to.r.). In the war of 1899-1902. N. 
was the scene of some of the fiercest 


Vryheid. and part of Wakkerstroom 
were added to N. In 1906 there was 
a formidable Zulu rising along the 
Tngela R., which was suppressed with 
— 4^^ tur, lu 1907 thcrc 

■ which ended in 

(d. 1913). On 
May 31, 1910, the colony of N. was 
merged into the Union of S. Afi'ica, 
becoming an original province of the 
Union. See Brooks. Natal, 1887; In- 
gram. Natalia, 1897; Rowell. Natal 
and the. Boers, 1900; R. Russell, Natal 
(6th ed.), 1900. 

Nalal, a tn. and seaport of Brazil, 
cap. of the state of Bio Grande do 
Norte. Exports sugar and cotton. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Natal, a British armoured cruiscir. 
It was completed in 1907, and has a 
displacement of 13,550 tons, a length 
of 480 ft., and a speed of about 
23 i knots. 

Natal, Port, on the S.E. coast of 
Natal, 54 m. from Pietermaritzburg ; 
has an important harbour. 

Natalie (6. 1859), an ex-queen of 
Servia, and since her conversion to 
Roman Catholicism in 1902 has 
lived mainly at Biarritz, Paris, and 
Vienna. She was the wile of Milan I., 
from whom she was divorced, and the 
mother of Alexander 1., whom she 
never forgave for his marriage with 
Draga Masehin. She received the 
news of the assassination of the king 
and queen in 1903 in Paris, and was 
thereafter forbidden to re-enter 
Servia. Her Slemoirs were published 
at Paris in 1891. 

Natal Steamboat Line. The, estab- 
lished in London in 1850 by ■ 1 
King & Co. The headquartt 
London, and the company ; 

In all thirteen ships. 

Natanz, a prov. of Persia, bciween 
Ispahan and Kashan. Pop. 23,000. 
Nafnnz, the cap., is 09 m. N. of 
Ispahan. Pop. 5000. 

Natchez, a port of entry and the 
cap. of Adams co., Mississippi, 


America, on the Mississippi, 145 m. 
(direct) N.N.W. of New Orleans. 
Cotton is the chief industry. Pop. 
(1910) 11,791. 

Natchez, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, whose original territory ex- 
tended along the Gulf of Me.xico, be- 
tween Mobile and the Mississippi. 
They were nearly exterminated by 
the French in 1730. The Natchez lan- 
guage is extinct. 

Natick, a tn. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Middlesex co., 16 m. 
W.S.W. of Boston. Manufs. include 
boots and shoes, baseballs, and shirts. 
Pop. (1910) 9866. 

Nation, The, a British weekly paper 
published on Saturday ; was founded 
in 1907 in succession to The Speaker, 
founded in 1890. It is a political, 
critical, and literal organ, on pro- 
gressive lines, special attention being 
given to modem movements, re- 
ligious, social, and artistic. In politics 
it follows the opinions of its pre- 
decessor, The Speaker, in supporting 
the extreme Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, in u^ing the need of 
social reform, and in criticising im- 
perialism. It is edited by Mr. H. W. 
Ma&singham, and the offices are at 14 
UonriottaStreet.Covcnl Garden, W.C. 

National Anthems. Patriotic hymns 
sung at publio ceremonies and on 
similar occasions are of comparatively 
recent date. The British God Save 
the Kina assumed its present form 
about 1740-45. and by tradition has 
been attribuled to Henry Carey (1692- 
1743), though it is possible that it 
developed out of an old folk song. 
The most important claimant to an 
early version of it is John Bull (1563- 
1628). The air has been adopted by 
Switzerland to the words, Rttfsl dn, 
mein Vaicrland; by Prussia to Beil 
dir im Sicprrkrans ; by Denmark to 
Heil dir, dent Liehendcn ; by Goraiany 
to IJcil dir im Sicpesleranz ; and by 
the United States to A/j/ cownfr;/ / 'Us 
of ihee. Other N. A. arc the French 
A/orsn71ajsc,by Rougot dc Listed 792): 
Austrian OoU erhalle nnsem Kaiser; 
nuEEian Boehe y.aria chrany ; United 
Stales, JJail Coltiwbia, by Joseph 
Hopkinson : Canada, The hlnple Leaf 
for ever, by Sluir : and New Zealand, 
God piri her about with the Stirpes, by 
Reeves. 

National Artillery Assooiafion, The, 
formed in 1861 to promote artillcrj' 

,-,.-......1 capitation 

government for 
: ■ ' Association who 

goes through a certain course, and 
ammuniliou is provided for practice. 
The annual ctunp is at Shooburj’ness 
in September. The president of the 
Association Ls H.R.Il. the Duke of 
Connaught; Uic offices are at 52 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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Kational Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, the council of the Free 
Church Federation, foimded in 1892. 
To it are sent representatives from 
tho various bodies which form the 
Federal ion, among which are included 
the Presbyterian * 

Methodist, and ' ■ 

The Federation 

throughout Americ 

Tho National Coi 

when necessary on behalf of the 

federated churches. 

National Cyclists’ Union. An associa- 
tion of British cycle clubs, originally 
called the Bicycle Union, was formed 
in 1878, its objects being mainly (1) 
to govern the legislation of and 
arrange for races; (2) to obtain fair 
prices for transit of cycles by rail; (S) 
to secure the best interests of tho 


roads by means of • ■ . 

National Debt, st « • . 

National Defeat 

Stringent precauti •• , , 

necessary in the ciise of buildings 
where national secrete aro hidden, 
such as torpedo buildings, mining 
buildings, magazines, dockyards, etc., 
to prevent unauihoiised persotis from 
gaining admi^ssion. It is thus only in 
exceptional circumstance? that a non- 
British subject is allowed a pas? Into 
any defence works. Passes are issued 
to British subjects subject to con- 
dition*’, and an army or navy officer 
in uniform can enter any defence 
works, though not into the more 
secret portions of the buildings. 

NationalGalleries.The.The National 
Gallery of London contains the most 


landed in 1860, 1870, and 18S0, stamls 
on the N. side of Trafalgar Square. 
The nucleus of the gallery was the 
collection of thirty-eight Angerstein 
pictures pmchased in 1824 at a cost 
of £57,000, which included seven 
Hogarths pMariage A la Mode’), 
WUkie’s * VUlago Festival,* three 
Claudes, and Titian’s * Venus and 
Adoni'’.* A considerable sura ts voted 
annually by parliament for augment- 
ing the number of pictures, and fam- 
ous benuests include those of Bean- 
mont(1826),a '■ -c— 

Farnborough ! • ’. ’ ’ 

Joseph Tume ' ■ ’ i. 

Peel (1S71), a . ■ t. 

The collection now numbers more 
than 1650 pictures, 550 of which are 
at the Tate Gallery, London. The 
gallery is particularly rich in early 
Italian masters, and contains some of 


the best work of Raphael, Correggio, 
and Paul Veronese. Raphael’s 
‘ Madonna degli Ansidei ’ was pur- 
chased from the Duke of Marlborough 
in 1884 for £70,000, the lai^c.sfc sum 
ever given for a single picture. There 


the fine Veronese, ‘ The Family of 
Darius,' cost £13,650; the Velasquez, 
* Venus,* cost £45,000 in 1906, and in 
1909 Holbein's * Duchess of MUan * 
was purchased for the nation from the 
Duke of Norfolk at a cost of £50,000 
by an anonymous benefactor. The 
National Gallery of British Art, pre- 
sented to the nation by Sir Henry 
Tate, and opened in 1897, is controlled 
bythe trustees ofthe National Gallery. 
The Scottish National Gallery at 


house, 1805; and Addison's of the 
A^ofionol Oallery. 1905. 

National Guard, the name given to 
an armed force of citizens organised 
for local defence. The term i? applied 
particularly to the French garde 
bonr'ocoif^t, which was enrolled at the 
time of the Revolution. The National 
Assembly proclaimed in 1799 the 
principle of compulsory and universal 
service, to whicli all qualified citizens 
belonged, and mombersblp of which 
was in most cases a necessary corol- 
lary of the full rights of citizenship. 
Tho N. G. was abolished until 1872. 
Local forces in Spain Italy, etc., and 
organised militia in some parts of the 
U.S.A., are also called N. Gs. 

National Insurance. The National 
Insurance Act, 1911, which became 
law on Dec, 16, 1911, and was put 
into operation on July 15, 1912, in- 
troduced for the first time in this 
country compulsory insurance. The 
full title of the Bill is ‘ An Act to 
provide for Insurance against Loss 
of Health and for the prevention and 
Cure of Sickness and for Insurance 
against Unemployment and for 
purposes incidental thereto.’ The 
measure, which was framed and intro- 
duced by Sir. David Lloyd Geoige, 
has been the cause of much dis- 
cu^ion and met with some consider- 
able opposition in the country^ and 
there can be no doubt that the diffi- 
culties attending Its operations pre- 
sent a problem of considerable 
magnitude. This will be the more 
readily understood when it is con- 
sidered that it provides for the com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness 
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for some 14,000,000 of persons, that 
portion of the population representing 
workers between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy, whose earnings are 
under the income tax line of £160 a 
year, and the few manual workers 
earning more than that amount. The 
Act provides that every employed 
person between the ages mentioned 
above whoso income does not exceed 
£160 a year, and every person earn- 
ing more than that amount by manual 
labour, must be insured against sick- 
ness, the fund being contributory by 
the worker, the employer, and the 
state in varyiuft proportions, more 
particularly dealt with later. There 
Eire certain exceptions, notably 
soldiers and sailors, who are dealt 
with under a special scheme, pension- 
able employees of the crown or of 
local autliorities or of elementary 
schools, wives employed by their 
husbands, and husbands employed 
by their ivives, and crews of fishing 
vessels sharing profits. In addition 
those persona having an income of 
£26 or over, independent of personal 
exertions, are not compulsorily in- 
sured. Apart from these exceptions, 
however, practically all workers, 
manual or otlierwise, who do not pay 
income tax are included in the great 
scheme of N. I. In the case of aliens, 
these are also included, but the state 
does not contribute, and the benefits 
are aooordingly reduced. The special 
scheme mentioned as applying to tlie 
army and navy enables men to join 
an approved society within six 
months of the commencement of the 
Act, and in this way they can accu- 
mulate the reserve necessary to put 
them on an equal footing with other 
members on leaving the services. 
The contributions are collected and 
the insurance made compulsory 
through the employers, the worker’s 
subscription being deducted from 
wages, and with the employer’s own 
paid over in a lump sum to the In- 
surance Fund. The method adopted 
in this respect is the stamping of an 
insurance card. This card, which is 
printed and published by the In- 
surance Commissioners, is obtained 
by the Insured person either from the 
post office or the society in which ho 
or she elects to become a member. It 
is then handed by the Insured person 
to the employer, who at the time of 
paying wages deducts the amount 
of the subscription required, affixing 
a stamp of the same value to the 
card, plus the amount of Ids own 
contribution. This card contains 
thirteen divisions tor the thirteen 
weeks in each quarter, and when 
completed will be handed by the in- 
sured person to his society, who will 
give him a now one in exchange. The 


card may be legally kept in the 
possession of the insured person, who 
will see that it is properly stamped 
as wages are pEiid, but for convenience 
it will be generally kept by the em- 
ployer until completion. The com- 
pleted stamped cards will he sent to 
the State Insurance Office, as also 
the money realised by the sale of 
insurance stamps at the post olfioe. 

The required contributions are as 
follows: In respect of a man earning 
over 15s. a week, 7d., and a woman 
Gd. The man pays id. a week, the 
woman 3if., and for either man or 
woman the employer pays 3d. The 
state adds to these contributions in 
the form of the payment of a share 
of the cost of the benefits paid out, 
namely, two-ninths in the case of 
men and one-fourth in the case of 
women. This is estimated as equiva- 
lent to 2d. per week for each man or 
woman. In cases where the wages do 
not exceed ISs. per week, the worker’s 
contributions are reduced and those 
of the employer increased, as follows: 
Wages over 12s. and not over 15s., 
worker’s contributions 3d., employer’s 
4d. for a man; wages over 9s., but not 
over 12s., worker’s contributions, 
either man or woman. Id.; em- 
ployer’s contribution, 5d. for a man 
and 4d. for a woman. In the case of 
wages not over 9s., no contribution 
is payable by the worker, the em- 
ployer paying 6d. for n man and 6d. 
for a woman. The rates of contribu- 
tion for workers under twenty-one 
are uniform, the hoy’s subscription 
being 4d. for the worker and 3d. for 
the employer, and that of the girl, 
3d. for the worker and 3d. for the 
employer. These rates of contribu- 
tion are not applicalfie to Ireland, 
where they differ from the above. 
Should an employer elect to pay his 
workpeople their full wages for tlic 
first six weeks of sickness, contribu- 
tions axe required on a reduced scale, 
but in taking advantage of tlds re- 
duction the employer definitely hind.s 
himself to pay the full six weeks' 
wages in the case of sickness. At the 
expiration of the six weeks the 
worker becomes entitled to the 
ordinary benefits under the Act. 
Contributions are not required to 
be paid during unemployment, but 
through arrears the insured person 
suffers in benefit. Three weeks 
arrears, however, in each year tlirough 
unemployment need not bo made up 
and no reduction in benefit is suffered 
thereby. Moreover, this period is 
cumulative, so that after a number 
of years, during which the contribu- 
tions have been paid regularly, an 
insured person may fali into arrears 
through unemployment for n length 
of time not exceeding three wcolo? in 
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each year, during which the contribu- 
tions have been reguiarly paid, 
without suffering from any reduction 
of benefit. The reductions in respect 
of arrears are bj” scale according to 
the number of contributions in arrear. 
Medical, sanatorium, and maternity 
benefits, however, are not suspended 
until an insured person is in arrears 
of over twenty-six weeks. 

The present benefits secured and 
provided for by the Act comprise: 
Free medical attendance, sickness 
benefit, dfsablement or invalidity 
pension, maternity benefit, and 
sanatorium benefit. The sickness 
benefit consists of a payment during 
sickness of 10s. a week for men and 
7s. Qd. a week for women for twenty- 
six weeks from the fourth day of 
sickness; these payments being con- 
fined to persons not over fifty years 
of ago on entry and to persons over 
fifty years of age on entry who have 
made five hundred or more contribu- 
tions at the date of any claim. Per- 
sons over this age and under sixty 
who have not made 500 contributions 
are entitled to the reduced benefit of 
7s. for men and 6s. for women during 
the first twenty-six weeks. Persons 
over sixty on entry are entitled to 
6s. for the first thirteen weeks and 
6s. for the second thirteen weeks. 
Persons over sixty-five on July 16, 
1912, are included in the scheme, but 
not on any of the above terms. 
Facilities are given for them to join 
approved societies, but no reserve is 
placed to their credit by the state 
and the societies themselves will 
arrange to give such benefits as are 
possible for the amounts paid. At 
age seventy, when the old age pension 
becomes payable, all sickness benefit 
ceases. Young persons under the age 
of twenty-one, unmarried, and with 
no dependants, receive: Boys, 6s. for 
the fiKt thirteen weeks and 5s. for 
the second thirteen weeks; girls, 6s. 
for the first thirteen weeks and 4s. 
for the second thirteen weeks. If 
married or with dependants, how- 
ever, they are entitled to the full 
money benefits. The disablement or 
invalidity pension provides for a pay- 
ment of 5s. a week during the whole 
term of sickness and after the expira- 
tion of the twenty-six weeks referred 
to above. This ceases at age seventy, 
when the old age pension is available. 
The maternity benefit provides for 
Insured women, married or un- 
married, and also the wives of in- 
sured men, the payment of the sum 
of 30s. In addition, if the woman 
entitled to maternity benefit is an 
employed contributor she will also 
receive the sickness benefit as well. 
The sanatorium benefit is designed 
for the main purpose of treating con- 


sumption, although it is not entirely 
confined to this, and other diseases 
may be scheduled for treatment by 
the Local Government Board and 
with the approval of the Treasury. 
The Act provides for treatment of 
persons suffering from consumption 
in sanatoria which are to be provided 
with the assistance of the govern- 
ment. For this purpose they are 
putting aside a certain sum to assist 
the local authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom in respect of their 
erection. For their maintenance it is 
proposed that Is. Sd. in respect of 
each insured person resident in the 
county should be devoted from the 
Insurance Fund, and Id. in respect 
of each such person payable out of 
moneys provided by parliament. 
IMiilst undergoing treatment in 
sanatoria, the cash benefit, to which 
insured persons would ordinarily be 
entitled during sickness, may he 
payable to their dependants, but in 
the event of there being no depend- 
ants it is payable to the insurance 
committee towards general purposes, 
or by agreement devoted to the 
maintenance of the insured person. 
During sickness and in certain condi- 
tions where it would be unsafe to 
disturb a sick person, the Act pro- 
vides that no distress or execution 
may be levied upon an InBUfcd per- 
son, nor may he be ejected from his 
home. ^Vhe^e compensation is ob- 
tained under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, no sickness benefit is 
payable unless the compensation 
under the Act falls short of the 
amount of the sickness benefit, in 
which case the compensation is 
supplemented in order to make good 
the deficiency. 

Approved societies . — The work of 
administration in connection with 
the benefits described above is placed 
in the hands of the existing friendly 
societies, which arc being adapted by 
the government. It is estimated that 
some 4,500,000 people are already 
subscribing to friendly societies or 
trade unions for certain benefits, and 
this existing organisation is being 
used by the government for the 
furtherance of the N. I. scheme. It 
is, however, required that these 
societies shall become what is known 
as ‘ approved * societies, and shall 
be subject to certain conditions. An 
apj)roved society must not be a 
society carried on for profit, and 
where the number of members is less 
than 5000, it must cither itself be- 
come associated with other societies 
or be grouped with other societies in 
the same county or county borough. 
These requirements, it will be 
readily seen, are for the purpose 
of dealing with any surplus funds 
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arising from the scheme or receiving Comanissioners will decide the num- 
assistancc in the event of having to her of members forming these com- 
meet a deficiency. The societies will mittees.butinnocaseisthenumherto 
deal with the Insurance Commis- be more than eighty or less than forty, 
sioners.and tile minimum benefits they They are to he appointed in the fol- 
wiU grant \yill necessarily not be less lowing proportions : three-fifths who 
than the minimum prescribed by the are members of approved societies 
Act. Benefit funds instituted by the and deposit contributors in propor- 
employers wili, in certain conditions, tion as nearly as may bo to their re- 
be aliowed to rank as approved spective numbers, and one-fifth to 
societies, but a member has the right be appointed by the eouncil of the 
to transfer his subscription TOth the county or county borough — of the 
employer’s share if he desires to do members comprising this fifth two 
so. It must be clearly understood must be women. Two members are 
that although these societies are self- to be appointed by doctors resident 
governing they will be under state In the county or county borough, and 
supervision. Their assets and one member, or more if the total 
liabilities will be valued from time to ntimber of the committee is more 
time as appointed by the Insmance than sixty, to be a qualified doctor 
Commissioners, and any deficiency appointed by the county or borough 
will have to be made good either by council. The remaining members are 
a reduction of the benefits given or to be appointed by the Insurance 
by a levy upon its members. It Commissioners, one must be a doctor 
follows that a surplus ^vill be distri- and at least two women. The in- 
buted in the shape of increased surance committees will control the 
benefits to members, subject, how- expenditure in connection with 
ever, to the same being submitted to sanatoria (apart from the grants lor 
the Insurance Commissioners. building which will be in the hands 

It will bb seen from the foregoing of the Local Government Board), and 
that although compulsory, tho N. I. will administer the medical benefits, 
scheme is to be effected through the The insurance societies will dispense 
ordinary self-governing friendly and the money benefits only, and tvlll pay 
insurance societies, and it follows in respect of each member resident 
that since such is the case there will in the county or county borough the 
be certain people beiow the average sum of one penny towards the ad- 
in point of health who will not be ministrative expenses of the coin- 
accepted for insurance by these mlttee. An interesting point in con- 
societies. This has been provided tor nection with tho insurance com- 
under tho Act by making them what mittees is that in the event of 
is known as post office or deposit con- excessive sickness in a certain 
tributors. In this position the mem- locality they may request that tho 
her will obtain his or her insurance Home Office or Local Government 
card directly from the post oflElce, Board should make an investigation 
together with a membership book, into the circumstances, and should 
The payments will he made in the such excessive sicicness bo found to 
same way as above described, and the be due to unhygienic conditions in a 
insured person ^viU then bo entitled factory or other place where work- 
to tho usual benefits, the state adding people are employed, the employers 
two-ninths, and in the case of a may bo made responsible and have 
woman one-fourth, but these benefits to refund tho extra cost incurred 
will be payable only so long as the owing to such sickness. Tho ad- 
deposit lasts. If the member dies, ministration of the medical benefits 
throe-sevenths, or in the case of a is also arranged lor by the insurance 
woman one-half, of the deposit committees. It Is their duty to 
lapses to the common fund of tho do- secure for insured persons adequate 
posit contributor, and the remainder medical attendance and treatment, 
he can leave at will. and to this end panels of doctors are 

It may bo added here that the in- prepared, to bo included on which is 
surance committees may, after ob- the right of every duly qualified 
taining the consent of tho Insurance medical man. The insured person is 
Oommissioners, expend more than then at liberty to select his own 
tho amount of tho deposits upon doctor from tho panel, subject to 
medical treatment of post office con- tho doctor’s consent. Tlio formation 
tributors. Tho iusnranco committees of these panels has presented the 
are to bo set up lor each county and greatest dfllloulty in connection with 
county borough, and it will bo part tho Act. Tho sum originally fl.xcd 
of their duties to see tlmt tho laws for tho payment of doctors was Cs. 
regarding the publio health are pro- per member, but It was subsequently 
; ■ i ■ ■ ■ ‘ ’. They rviU bo found necessary to increase tliis 

existing local amount. It must be understood that 
The Insurance in regard to tho medical bcnellfs. 
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doctors are only allowed to prescribe 
for their patients, and not to supply 
drills, the prescriptions in every case 
to bo made up by duly qualified 
chemists, of whom panels are pre- 
pared by the insurance committees 
in the same manner. The whole 
scheme is supervised by boards of 
Insurance Commissioners appointed 
by the Treasury. Separate boards 
are formed for England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and have a 
central office, and such branch offices 
as are necessary, the expenses in con- 
nection with these offices being borne 
by the Exchequer. An advisory 
committee is also formed to assist 
the Insurance Commissioners, and 
these consist of representatives of 
employers’ associations, approved 
societies, and others qualified for the 
purpose. 

Before turning to that portion of 
the Act relating to unemployment, 
it may be mentioned hero that un- 
like state insurance against sickness 
which has been practised in Germany, 
compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment has never before been the 
subject of legislation by any govern- 
ment. In this respect it is in some 
sense an experiment, and conse- 
quently only applied for the present 
to' certain trades wliich are re- 
cognised us being the most uncertain 
in the matter of employment owing 
to seasonal and other causes. 

The trades to be covered are the 
following: Building, construction of 
works, shipbuilding, mechanical en- 
gineering, ironfoundering, vehicle 
manufacture, and sawmilling. Only 
actual manual workers over sixteen 
years of age are included under the 
Act, which came into force in July 
1912. It is estimated that out of the 
Avorking population some 2,500,000 
workpeople were affected at the time 
the Act came into operation, and 
these engaged in trades which, as 
stated above, are particularly liable 
to times of bad trade and other con- 
ditions which render employment 
irregular. The compulsory contribu- 
tions Ainder this portion of the Act are, 
for workmen, 2id. for each period of 
employment of a week or less, and 
for the employer 2 id. for the same 
term. AVhen the period of employ- 
ment is two days or less, the con- 
tributions of both employers and 
workmen are Id. a day. In the case 
of Avorkmon under the age of eighteen 
the contributions are reduced to Id. 
for each week or less for both em- 
ployer and workman. The state 
contributes to the fund one-third of 
the total contributions of workmen 
and employers and, in addition, beam 
any cost of administration over 10 
per cent. Compulsion is effected in 


the same manner as for sickness in- 
surance, the contributions being de- 
ducted from Avages. The following 
are the benefits Avhich it is at present 
proposed the insurance shall give, 
viz. For Avorkmen over eighteen 
years of age, 7 s. per week after the 
first Aveek of unemployment up to a 
maximum of fifteen Aveeks in any 
twelve months, and for workmen 
from seventeen to eighteen years of 
age, 3s. 6d. It is a condition that an 
insured man is not to receive more 
than one week’s benefit for every 
five contributions pa d by him. If, 
however, a workman nas been em- 
ployed in an insured trade before 
the passing of the Act, he receives 
credit, in addition to the contribu- 
tions he has actually paid, for five 
contributions for each three months 
during which he has been in the 
trade up to a maximum of twenty- 
five contributions. Before a work- 
man can draw benefit at all, he 
must have been employed at an in- 
sured trade not loss than tAventy-six 
weeks in the preceding five years. 
The administration of this scheme Avill 
be entrusted to the Government 
Labour Exchanges, to whom the 
workman out of employment avUI take 
his stamped insurance book and claim 
benefit. 

It is important to note In con- 
nection Avith these unemployment 
benefits that the workman has the 
right to decline cither * an offer of 
employment in the district where he 
was last ordinarily employed at a 
rate of wage lower or on conditions 
less favourable than those Avhich he 
habitually obtained in his usual em- 
ployment in that district, or would 
have obtained had he continued to 
be so employed,* or, * an offer of em- 
ployment in any other district at a 
rate of wage lower or on conditions 
less favourable tiian those generally 
observed in such district by agree- 
ment between associations of em- 
ployers and of workmen, or failing 
any such agreement than those re- 
cognised in such districts by good 
employers.’ On the other hand, a 
workman is disqualified from ob- 
tainiog unemployment benefits on 
account of his being directly involved 
in a strike or lock-out (he is allowed 
to decline to interfere in a labour 
dispute by accepting a situation in 
connection with it), or if he is out of 
work through misconduct or through 
leaving it without just cause, or 
Avhile imprisoned, or if ho goes into 
the worlffiouso. 

In the case of trade unions Avhich 
pay unemployment benefits, these 
may, under the Act, dispense the 
state unemployment benefit by 
coming to an arrangement to be 
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repaid periodically out of the uaem- subscription, six guineas. Secretary, 
ployment fund, such sum as appears Mr. John Henderson, 
to be as nearly as may be equivalent National Liberal Pederafion, the 
to the aggregate amormt’wWcbvrould union for national purposes of all 
have been received by -sTOrkmon dur- the Liberal associations of England 
ing the period by way of unemploy' and Wales. It was formed in ISTT 
inent benefit if no snob arrangement as Ibe result of a confcrenco held at 
had been made, butin no case exceed' Birmingham, and called the ‘National 
ing three-fourths of the amount of the Federation of Liberal Associalions.’ 
payments made during that period The Birmingham 'canons ’ and the 
by the association to such workmen Central Liberal Association liras co- 
whilst unemployed. The association existed for some time. The objects of 
is able under this agreement to treat the N. L. F. are; (1) To organise 
the contributions to the unemploy- political associations throughout the 
ment fund as if such contributions country on the Liberal principles of 
formed part of the subscriptions to popular representation; (2) to support 
the association, and may reduce the the Liberal party in parliament by 
rates of members’ subscriptions ae- help ■ -t election 

cordingly. time • arranging 

In addition to trade unions which for . pamphlets, 

give miemployment pay, the state etc.; tum w; t- ' legislation 
grants a subsidy of one-sixth of its which secures the adoption of Liberal 
expenses in this respect. An em- principles. All the Liberal associa- 
ployer who continuously employs a tions are affiliated to the N. L. F.; tht 
workman throughout a period of Metropolitan associalions under lh( 
twelve months, and in respect of title of iheLondon Liberal Federation 
whom not less than forty-five con- and those of (he Home Counlies unde) 
tributions have been paid during the that of the Ilomo (jountles Libera 
period, can recover one-third of the Federation. Tiie president Is Hon 
contributions he has paid, and a Sir 1. Brunser, and (be seoretarj'. Si: 
workman on reaching the age of R. Hudson: the otHces ate at 4! 
sixty, who has paid 500 contribu- Parliament Sireot, S.W, 
tlona or more, may draw out from the National Park, Port Hacking, Net 
fund the whole of the contributions South Wales, Australia, has an rirei 
he has paid with 21 per cent, com- of 67 sq. m., and borders on th 
pound interest, less any benefits that Pacific tor 7} m. The park was se 
he has received. aside in 1880 for tho benefit of th 

The above is a statement of the colonists. It lies 15 m. S.S.W. o 
provisions of the National Insurance Sydney. For the National Pari 
Act as originally passed. As was to Alberta. Canada, see YEliOweroN: 
be expected in a measure of such and YosEsnTE. 
complexity and universality, the National Physical Laboratory wn 
first year’s working showz-d many opened in 1902, managed by an oj 

defects in administration. ' ■ ■ ' < ■ general board 

to remedy some of these ; ■ control of th 

sible for the Amending Acu 1 — ■ ' . . . i c object of at 

This Act dealt solely with Part I. of sisting industries, research, etc. It 1 
the principal Act. Among the most situated at Teddingtou, kfiddicsej 
Smpoi ■ ■ — j— was There are five main department! 

one ( ■ : ■ isur- (I j The Hew observatory departmec 

ance i ■ , ■ utin- is at present situated at Rlolimouc 

gonci .Tsoo Is shortly to be transferred t 

to w . ■ : dlcal ' « - 

atten . ' ’ mci ’ ■ 

doctoz. ■ lowB ■ • ■ . ■ ■ 

that ‘ maternity benefit shall in every 
cose ho tho mother’s benefit,’ and as 

a means of securing this end enacted ment of a sman leu. .... 
that the receipt of tho husband for department deals with questions i 
the benefit money would not be a. maintaining ciectvical standard 
sufficient discharge unless authorised photometry, optics, tiiermomctr; 
by the wife. etc. (3) Tho engineering dcpartmc! 

National Liberal Club, of London, investigates tho bcliavionr of bodi' 

Is tlie licadquortcrs In Great Britain xmder sustained and Intermlttei 
for social purposes of the Liberal pressure, impact, etc., and Icst.s rot 
party. The club, wliich was opened materials tor tlio Road Board. ( 

In 1887, is plcasanliy situaU-d on the The metallurgical department card 

— 1 — 1 — ,,nar Clmring on- ' ■'-'z'/i wiHi the co 

< ■ tho Glad- stlt ■ ’ ■ . ' ■ ( 

■ ' . . . >ks, mainly Th ■ d 

, ■ ’.. Annual pni.;.. .' ■ ■■ . . < 
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model vessels. The director of the 
laboratory is R. T. Glazebrook, C.B., 
D.S.a, M.A.F.R.S. 

National Portrait Galleries. The 
gallery in London was founded in 
1856, established at S. Kensington in 
1869, and finally moved to the present 
building to the N.E. of the National 
Gallery in 1896- Its chief feature is 
the collection of portraits of British 
historical characters, the upper rooms 
containingportraits, arranged chrono- 
logically, of the sovereigns from 
Richard II., Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, and the two Pretenders, 
while the lower rooms contain por- 
traits of celebratedstatesmen, divines, 
and others. There are specimens of 
Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Lawrence, and 
G. F, Watts. There is an admirable 
catalogue by the first director. Sir 
George Scharf, K.C.B. (1820-25). For 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
see Edinburgh. 

National Reform Union, an associa- 
tion founded in 1864 by members of 
the committee of the Anti-corn Law 
League (g.u.) to promote political re- 
form. It was re-organised in 1875; 
lectures are sent out by the union, and 
political literature widely distributed. 
The objects include the promotion of 
the formation of Liberal organisations, 
the propagation of political know- 
ledge, and the discussion of topical 
questions. The union has over 250 
branches in all parts of the country ; 
the central office is at Manchester, 
the London office being in Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
The treasurer is Mr. S, Arnold, 
M.P., and the secretary Mr. A. G. 
Symonds, M.A. 

National Review, a monthly re- 
view which is remarkable among the 
reviews from the fact that the editor 
takes a strictly party line. It was 
founded in 1883 for the purpose of 
supplying the demand for an ex- 
clusively Conservative publication, 
and has from its inception carried out 
that pm’pose. Alfred Austin edited it 
until 1893, when W. J. Courthope, 
who had been joint-editor with Austin, 
edited it alone. In 1898 L. J. Maxse 
took over the editorship, and still 
holds the office. The Review is pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. : offices, 23 Ryder 
Street, St. James, Loudon, S.W. 

National Rifle Association was 
foimded in 1860, and incorporated by 
royal charter in 1890, to encourage 
rifle shooting in the King’s domirdons. 
From 1860-89 meetings were held at 
Wimbledon, after wliich they were 
held at Bisley. The first shot at the 
flret meeting at Wimbledon was fired 
by Queen Victoria from a ^Vhitwo^tll 
muzide-loading rifle. The competi- 
tions at Bisley now attract marksmen 
IX 


from all parts of the world. For par- 
ticulars as to prizes, range, etc., see 
Bisley. The offices of the association 
are on Bisley (?amp Ground ; the 
secretary is Lieut.-Col. C. R. Crosse. 

National Service League wasfounded 
In 1902 with the object of introducing 
a compulsory element into the terri- 
torial army scheme. The proposals 
of the league are : (1) Four months’ 
training in camp for every able- 
bodied youth in the country between 
eighteen and twenty-one, followed by 
musketry practice and a fortnight’s 
camp for thi^e years. (2) A reserve 
force to be called on when necessary, 
consisting of the above class up to the 
age of thirty. (3) Military training to 
be included in the educational curri- 
culum between fourteen and eighteen. 
The league is making steady progress. 
The president is Lord Roberts, V.C., 
K.G. ; the offices are at 72 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 

National Sporting Club, a club for 
gentlemen interested in sporting and 
theatrical matters. It was started in 
1891, and has long been noted as the 
scene of the principal contests, both 
amateur and professional, in the 
boxing world. The premises of the 
club are at 43 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.; the secretary 
is Mr. A. T. Bettinson. The member- 
ship of the club is about 700; the 
entrance fee is five or two guineas, 
and the subscription six or four 
guineas for town and country mem- 
bers respectively. 

National Union of Teachers (N.U.T.), 
the official organisation of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession en- 
gaged in elementary or state-governed 
secondary schools, and may be 
termed the teachers* trade union. It 
was formed in 1870, and a brief re- 
capitulation of its objects is asfoUows : 

(1) To associate and unite the teachers 
of the kingdom of England and Wales. 

(2) To provide means for the co- 
operation of teachers and the expres- 
sion of their collective opinion upon 
matters affecting the interests of 
education and the teaching profession. 

(3) To improve the conditions of edu- 
cation in this country, and to obtain 
the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of education, and to secure for all 
public elementary schools adequate 
financial assistance and accommoda- 
tion. (4) To afford to the Board of 
Education and other public or private 
oi^nisations in connection with 
education the advice of the associa- 
tion. (5) To secure the effective repre- 
sentation of educational interests in 
parliament. (6) To secure the com- 
pilation of a comprehensive register 
of tochers, and the recognition of the 
union as a diploma-granting autho- 
rity. (7) To watch the working of the 

P2 
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various Acts of parliament in connec- 
tion with education, and to secure tlie 
removal of abuses. (S) To raise the 
status of the teaching profession, and 
to open the highest posts in the edu- 
cational service of the country, in- 
cluding the inspectorate of schools, 
to the best equipped members of the 
union. There are also a provident 
society, a teachers’ benevolent and 
orphan fund and orphan homes In 
connection n-lth the union. In addi- 
tion to the above aims, the union 
affords advice and assistance to mem- 
bers in legal matters, and protects 
teachers who have been wrongfuUj- 
dismissed; to meet the legal e^enses 
incurred there is a legal assistance 
fund. The union holds an annual 
conference at Easter, the forty-third 
being held at Hull in 1912, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. D. Bentlifl. The 
income of the union for the year 1911- 
12 was £44,122 ; the legal assistance 
fund during the same period cost 
£9429 ; £25,000 is distributed to 
various charitable organisations 
annually. The union examination 
board conducts examinations and 
Issues diplomas in various commer- 
cial and educational subjects. The 
resent membership is about 72,500, 
eing about 70 per cent, of the total 
number of teachers. The executive of 
the N.U.T. is vested in a council con- 
sisting of the president, the vice- 
president, the ex-president, the 
treasurer, and thirty-three other 
elected members. The' s( ■ ‘ ' 

the N.U.T. is Sir James Vc ' . ’ ' 

M.P., and the offices are at . . 

Russell Square, London, 'V\^C. See 
The Yearly Handbook and Account of 
the Conference Proceedings. 

Nativity, the name given to the 
Christmas season, celebrating the 
birth of Jesus Christ, which is fixed 
by the Church as Dec. 25. The N. 
of the 'Virgin Mary is also observed 
as a festival in the Roman CathoUc 
Climch, and celebrated on Sept. 8. 
This festival was formally appointed 
to be observed by the SjTiod of Salz- 
burg in 800 A.D., but had in reality 
been celebrated since about 000. For 
the various usages in connection with 
the N. of Clirlst, see CimiSTMAS. In 
astrologj', N. has the same meaning 
as horoscope. 

Natrolite. a zeolite, one of the com- 
mon secondary products after miner- 
als of the nepheline group. Is found 
in the basalts of Ireland and Scotland, 
Auvcrgne.etc. It has the composition 
Nn.O,AIiOj.3SiO, -t 2H,0, is white 
or yellowish red in colom- and usually 
transparent (sp. gr. 2-2, hardness 
5'5). Fuses in the candle flame, and 
gelatinises with acids 

Natron, or Soda Lalces, arc a group 
of lakes, numbering eight in nil, sltu- 
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ated in the Natron Valley, Libyan 
Desert, Egypt, 60 m. 'W.N.'W. of 
Cairo. These are rich in natron, or 
mineral alkali, obtained from the 
ashes of marine plants. The locality 
is also noted for four monasteries, 
from whose libraries many valuable 
MSS. have been added to European 
collections. 

Nattore, or Natore, a tn. of Bengal, 
India, 50 m. N.E. by E. of Mursldda- 
bad. Pop. 9700. 

Natural (in music), the term applied 
to any note in its original pitch. The 
normal key, which begins on C, is 
constructed on Ns. The sign h is used 
to cancel a preceding sharp or flat. 

Natural History, a term which 
originally meant the systematic study 
of all natural objects, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, and thus in- 
cluded all sciences, such as biology, 
geology, chemistry, etc. 'U’'ith in- 
creasing knowledge and the growth 
of specialisation, such a term by its 
very vagueness became unsm'table in 
many cases. It is, when now used, 
practically synonymous with zoology, 
although by some naturalists ft is 
confined to the study of the living 
organisms, thus not including com- 
parative anatomy. Thenameis gradu- 
ally falling into desuetude, but sur- 
vives in such titles ns The Museum 
of Natural History. 

Naturalisation, see Alien. 

Naturalism, a term of philosophy 
which has borne different meanings 
• '■ ‘ ■ Wlien now used 

. . ■ the antithesis of 

■ to, though differ- 

ing slightly from, materialism and 
pantheism. 

Natural Obligation In law means 
an obligation which is supposed to 
be prescribed by the laws of nature, 
as the obligation of a parent to 
maintain hie child. 

Natural Order of Plants, a system of 
classification of the members of the 
vcgctablo kingdom according to the 
sti-uctural and essential chamclors 
of each indivldunl, grouping those 
together which agree in the greatest 
number of cbarncters. A species 
comprises indivldual.s which agree in 
all their constant characters; species 
similar in importanu respects are 
grouped into a genus, which rvith 
related genera fonns a natural order 
or family. Classes are still more com- 
prehensive groups, and these are 
divided into the tuo sub-kingdoms 
Plmncrogamia or flouerlDg plants, 
and Cryptogauila or so-called flower- 
less plants. 

Natural Philosophy, a term denot- 
ing science ns n whole, or that branch 
of It usually called iihyslcs at the 
present day. The philosophy of the 
ancients included the study of natural 
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phenomena and hypotheses reg-arding 
their relations. As knowledge pro- 
gressed, there was a tendency to sub- 
divide science into various spheres. 
In the course of differentiation, the 
' '••-’•'-isretained 

vhioh does 
structure 

of substances, but only with such 
phenomena, as light, beat, sound, etc., 
which are independent of chemical 
conceptions. It is no longer possible 
to maintain such a sepamtion. See 
Physics, Heat, liioHT, Sound, 
aiAGNETISM, and Electricitt. 

Natural Theology forms one of the 
heads under which Christian apolo- 
getics was grouped ; the other being 
revealed religion. This division is 
now generally given up, the whole 
subject being treated on a wider basis 
and the evidence being arranged 
according as it lies in the realm of 
physics, of psychology, and meta- 
physics, of morality, or of tbespiritoal. 
The classical defence of natural re- 
ligion is the work of Paley, though it 
requires much adaptation to bring it 
into line with the results of later 
soientiflo research. The aim of the 
argument from natural religion is 
to prove that God exists. This it 
strives to do from six main argu- 
ments: (1) That of general consent. 
The universal belief of mankind has 
more than a subjective value; it has 
become objective. (2) The cosmo- 
logical argument, which, taking the 
world as the effect, argues a posteriori 
to a first cause. (3) The teleological 
argumeut, or argument from design, 
stated by Paley in his first chapter, 
where he makes the well-known com- 
parison of the world to a watch. (4) 
The ontological argument, which wo 
owe to St. Anselm, which bases belief 
on the statement that ‘ that must 
exist than which no greater can be 
conceived.’ It is developed at length 
in his Prosloffion. (6) The argument 
from man’s moral sense; and (6) the 
argument from the design in history. 

Nature, the name of a weekly peri- 
odical which was established in Nov. 
1869. It aims at placing its readers in 
touch \vith the results of soientiflo 
claims and discoveries, and urges the 
claims of science to a mor< 
recognition. Articles on 
subjects, full accounts of 
coveries, reviews of notable books and 
papers, and accounts of noteworthy 
meetings, are included. The editor 
has been from its inception Sir 
Norman Lockyer. The paper is pub- 
lished on Thursday by Macmillan, 
and the price is 6d. 

Nature Printing, the name of a pro- 
cess of obtaining plates or engravings 
by means of impressions taken from 
the actual objects, and by printing 


from these impressions. This process 
can only be used in connection with 
objects which have flat surfaces, such 
as lace, and dried plants. The result 
is obtained by placing the object be- 
tween two plates, one of copper and 
another of lead, and by pressing the 
plates by means of a pair of rollers. 
The impression thus produced on the 
leaden plate may be used if only a 
few copies are needed, but if a large 
number is required a facsimile of it 
may bo obtained on copper by the 
electrotype process. 

Nature Study, a modern revolt 
against the bookish tentjencies of 
older methods of education. It is en- 
couraged in schools with the object of 
teaching children to observe for them- 
selves and notto accept common hear- 
say, with its frequently superstitious 
associations, as fact. Through it a 
child may be admirably grounded in 
the rudiments of most of the natural 
sciences, so th ' - - . . 

interests are b 
of thought an 

scientific. In relation to the modem 
attempts to repopulate the country- 
side, N. S. is of the very first import- 
ance, especially in thecountryschools. 
It should do much to check the flow 
of country-bred children to the towns, 
and by creating a lively interest in 
nature should greatly stimulate the 
desire for a life In the open air. It la 
DO fanciful ideal thus to create a rur^ 
population which by its ability and 
scientific resources could increase the 
productivity of the land as much be- 
yond the average yields of the early 
20th century as they are beyond those 
of mediceval times. On the authority 
of the Board of Education, N. S. is so 
much on the increase that it is rather 
the exception than the rule to find 
elementary schools where no attempt 
at any form of N. S. is made. Neces- 
sarily methods vary widely, but the 
school rambles or excursions ^vith 
note-taking and sketches are essential 
features, and from a general interest 
ill everything seen and heard the 
children are gradually encouraged to 
systematise their observations. The 
practical application of N. S. in 
schools by gardening, and by the 
■ “ ” live stock, such as 

, has lately made 
will become a more 
prominent feature of the elementary 
educational sy.stem as the supply of 
teachers qualified for the work in- 
creases. School gardens have been for 
some years a prominent feature of the 
French system of elementary educa- 
tion, and the results have been found 
to be eminently satisfactory. See 
School Gardens. ' 

Nature Worship, the worship which 
is given to any of the powers or 
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objects of natoe and Tvhioh assumes 
various forms. In most oases the 
powers of nature are personified, and 
the spirit which is regarded as be- 
longing to them is the object of adora- 
tion. Among the objects which are 
worshipped may be mentioned stones 
of various sizes and forms, trees 
which were either supposed to be the 
deity or the dwelling-place of his 
spirit, animals which are worshipped 
in some oases because they arc sup- 
posed to contain the spirit of a de- 
parted friend or relation, and in 
others because they are of use. The 
sun and moon were worshipped by 
some early tribes, as were also the 
stars, and they still remain as deities 
among some races. The worship of 
rivers, water, and of mountains has 
been practised in various countries at 
different times and in different ways, 
sometimes the thing itself being the 
object of worship and sometimes a 
spirit embodied in it. 

Naucratis, the name of a Greek 
trading settlement in Egypt, wliich 
was situated between Cairo and 
Alexandria, near the modern Nebireh. 
The settlement was probably founded 
by Mlesian colonists about the 
7th century n.c., and was noted for 
its flowers and pottery. The site was 
discovered in 1884, and the ruins in- 
clude those of temples, buildings, etc. 
N. was at one time the only trading 
settlement in Egypt open to Greeks. 

Naud4, Gabriel (1600-53), a French 
scholar and librarian, born at Paris. 
He studied medicine at Paris and 
Padua, and was physician to 
Louis XIII. In 1028 he took charge 
of Cardinal Bagnio’s library, and in 
1641 was librarian to Cardinal 
Arberinl and later to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden. In 1653 he was re- 
quested by Jlazarin to come and help 
him to re-form his library, which N. 
had helped to collect, and was on his 
way when he died at Abbeville. 

Nauen, a tn. of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, 20 ra. N.E. of Brandenburg. 
Pop. 9180. 

Naugatuck, a bor. of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in New Haven co., 27 m. 
N.E. of Bridgeport. The manufs. are 
chemicals, cutlery, and rubber goods. 
Pop. (1910) 12,722. 

Nauheim, or Bad Nauheim, a tn. in 
the grand-duchy of Hesse- Darmstadt. 
Germany. 24 m. N.N.E. of Frank- 
fort-on-Mnln. It is a noted health 
resori;. Pop. 5695. 

Nauheim Treatment, a system of 
treating disease of the heart which 
involve ■ ’ . _ 

course < 
cxcrcls- 

grand ■, . . ’ 

about 24 m. by rail N. of Frankfort- 
on-Main. It possesses thermal saline 


springs vrith a temperature of from 
84° to 95° F., which are impregnated 
with carbon-dioxide and contain a 
little iron. The waters are specially 
recommended for aummla, gout, and 
rheumatic affections, and heart 
weakness consequent upon rheumatic 
fever or influenza. Combined with 
the bath treatment is a system of 
gymnastics called the Schott method, 
which involves movements against a 
resistance carefully graduated. Car- 
diac dilatation is a common conse- 
(juence of influenza, and the condition 
is likely to cause trouble if no effort 
is made towards suitable treatment. 
The best treatment is rest amidst 
hygienic surroimdings, and the N. T. 
probably owes a great deal of its 
success to the pleasant and healthful 
nature of the environment and the 
freedom from worry, as well as to the 
exercises whichgraduallyaeeustom the 
heart to cope with its work successfully. 

Naumachia (Gk. lavfidyia, from 
i-aus, a ship, and gaxy, a battle), the 
name which the Romans gave to the 
mimi c sea-fights which were waged as 
a spectacle, and also to the scenes of 
the combats. The latter took place 
sometimes in the Circus Maximus, 
water being introduced suflBcicnt to 
float ships. The first N. on record 
represented an engagement between 
the Tyrian and Egyptian fleets, and 
was given by Julius Coisar In 46 n.c. 
in the Campus Martins. The custom 
of exliibiting naumachins was not con- 
fined to Romo, as we find arrange- 
ments for flooding the amphitheatres 
at Capua and Nlraes. The com- 
batants fought as in the gladiatorial 
games, no quarter being given ; 
gladiators or condemned criminals 
were employed. 

Naumburg, a tn. of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Saale, 24 m. S.W. of 
Halle. There is a considerable vrine 
trade, and manufs. of beer, vinegar, 

chemicals, cof . ' ' ” 

etc. The mos i 

the cathedral . ' ' : . ■ . 

Naunton, Sir I : ' ■ ■ . 
author and statesman, noted for his 
book Fragmenta Ilegalia, or Ohserra- 
iions on the Late Queen Elizaheth, her 
Timet and Favouritet (1641), which 
was revised by Sir W. Scott to 1808, 
and who added N.’s memoirs to the 
edition. J. Caulfield also edited this 
book in 1814. to 1001^ N. was elected 


Requests (1003). After holding other 

S oUtical offices, ho was appointed 
ccrctory of State (1018). Sco lAfe 
by J. Caulfield, 1814 (1). 

Naupactus, the name of an ancient 
Greek city on tlio Corinthian gulf. 
The ^^cSFcninns settled in N. after 
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being expelled by the Spartans in 
459 B.C.; in 338 B.c. Philip of Macedon 
captured it from the Achseans. , The 
to^m had an excellent harbom*; on 
its site is Lepanto, a seaport, 12] m. 
N.N.E. of Patras. 

Nauplia, a small fortified tn. and 
seaport, cap. of Ai^olis, Greece, at 
the N. extremity of the Gulf of Argos 
or Nauplia, and 7 m. S.E. of the town 
of Algos. In the 13th century it was 
occupied by the Venetians, and w’as 
taken by the Turks in 1540. From 
1824 to 1835 it was the cap. of Greece. 
Pop. (com.) 11,000. 

NaupUus, the unsegmented larvce 
of the lower Crustacea with a single 
frontal eye. See Crustacea. 

Nauplius, King of Euboea and 
father of Palamedes. To avenge the 
death of his son, whom the Greeks 
had put to death during the siege of 
Troy, he watched for the return of 
the (Greeks, and as they approached 
the coast of Euboea he lighted 
torches on the dangerous promontory 
of Caphareus. The sailors, thus mis- 
guided, suffered shipwreck. 

Nausea, a souse of sickness at the 
stomach, a desire to vomit. The word 
is derived, from rau«, a ship, and is 
therefore especially associated mth 
sea-slokness. The condition is, how- 
ever, brought about by many varied 
affections of the nerves and digestive 
organs. It is one of the preliminary 
symptoms of influenza, it accom- 
panies ndgraine or sick headache, and 
even severe neuralgic conditions with 
no apparent connection with the 
stomach; it is also produced by 
purely imaginary conditions, and 
sensitive persons experience it on 
' ' ■ cts which have 

»ions. _ N._ is 

vomiting begins; the 
languor, a moist ski 
and an increased flow 
vomiting, considerable relief is ex- 
perienced. 

Naushara, a tn. and cantonment 
of the Punjab, India, 25 m. E. of 
Peshawar. Pop. 10,000. 

Nausicaa, the beautiful daughter of 
Alcinous, king of the Phreacians, and 
Arete; was noted for her simplicity, 
modesty, and gentleness. One day 
when she w’as playing ball on the 
•^hore she saw Ulysses asleep, who, 
after leaving the Isle of Calypso, was 
ship\vrecked and swam to the shore 
where N. was. N. took him to the 
court of her father. See Homer’s 
Odyssey, vi.; Symonds, The Greek 
Poets, vol. i., 133-137. 

Nautoh Girls. See BayadCbe. 

Nautical Almanac, a volume of 
tables and calculations of the tides, 
times of sim’s meridian, and other 
calculations. It is used by navigators 


and astronomers, and is published 
annually, several years in advance. 
First produced in 1707 ; it was from 
then until 1834 under the direction 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
when it was taken over by the Ad- 
miralty. The ofl3ces are at 3 Venilam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

Nautilus, a name given to two 
distinct Cephalopods, but the pearly 
N. is generally indicated, the paper 
N. being referred to the quite distinct 
genus Argonauta. The genus N. in- 
habits the Indo-Pacific Ocean, and 
differs from all other living Cephalo- 
pods in having four gills instead of 
Wo, whence it is placed in a separate 
order (Tetrabranchia) of its class. Of 
over thirty genera of that order it 
is the only surviving genus. It 
differs, too, in having a number of 
small retractile feelers instead of 
arms ^vith suckers and hooks, and in 
having an external chambered shell. 
The shell is pearly within, and has a 
regularly convoluted form, the last 
w'horl being equal to all the others. 
The chambers or cells are perforated 
towards the centre and connected by 
a Blender tube or syphon which pro- 
bably makes the progress of the shell 
muscle. The number of partitions in 
the cell indicates the periods of growth, 
a new outer chamber being added as 
the capacity of the previous one Is 
outgro^vn. Externally, the shell Is 
covered with a calcareous layer, and 
is brown in colour and marked by 
dark bands ' like a tortoiseshell cat.’ 
The shell yields a fine mother-of- 
pearl, which is used for inlajing. The 
N. frequents the sea bottoms, where, 
with its foot, it can make fairly rapid 
progress. It lives chiefly on molluscs 
and small crustaceans, and is some- 
lobster pots and hoop 
3r members of its class, 
swims backwards on 
. propelling spouts from 
the syphon, the head and tentacles 
being projected out of the shell; but 
the rise is probably involuntary and 
is caused by storms. The animal 
appears to be much exposed to the 
attacks of various enemies, having 
no operculum, and being but feebly 
attached to the shell, and it is the 
only Cephalopod which lacks the 
power of discharging an ink-like fluid 
to darken the water to escape from 
its enemies. On the Nicobar coast of 
India its flesh is salted and dried. 

Nauvoo, a city of Illinois, U.S.A., in 
Hancock co. on the ^lississippi, 
42 m. N. of Quincy. It was founded 
by the Mormons in 1839, who were 
driven out in 184G. In 1846 the pop. 
WM over 15,000 ; in 1910 it had de- 
creased to 1020. 

Navajoes, or Navahoes, are N. 
American aborigines, forming the 
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most important tribe of the southern time of Cromwell. Previous to that 
division of the Athabascan stock of time the navy, such as it was, had 
the N. American Indians. The rem- been supported chiefly by special 
nants of the tribe are located in the grants and by ship money, a tax 
Navajo reservation. New Mexico and which is supposed to date back to the 
Arizona, and number about 20,000. time of Alfred the Great. By 1688 
See Dr. \V. Matthews, Navaho N. E. had reached the sum of nearly 
Leaends, 1887. £1,000,000 per annum, but during 

Naval College, Royal, see Green- the l8th century, when we were 
wiCH Royal Naval Collbgk struggling for colonial supremacy. 

Naval Discipline Acts define the the personnel of the navy and the 
offences and procedure of naval law. cost of the upkeep went up by leaps 
The Act which is now in force is the and bounds. Under the admlnlstra- 
Act of 1884, which amended the Act tion of the elder Pitt, the expenditure 
of 1866. This Act defines the con- per annum reached £5,500,000. and 
stitution of the court-martial which during the American War of Inde- 
tries naval offences, and regulates its pendence the personnel of the navy 
personnel according to the rank of reached practically 100,000 men, and 
the person charged. The Act also the expenditure was well - nigh 
defines the limit of locality for naval £9,000,000 per armum. By the end 
law. See Court-Martial. of the Napoleonic w'ar (1815) the 

Naval Education. Naval cadets are expenditure had reached the colossal 
chosen from among nominated oandi- figure of £23,500,000. During the 
dates, who are interviewed separately peace years wlilch followed it re- 
by the Commission; the chosen candi- mained evenly at about .€7,500,000; 
dates have to pass a qualifying this naturally increased during the 
literary examination. Every cadet Crimean War, when the figure arain 
must be not yormger than twelve crept to about £20,000,000. But 
years eight montlis nor older than within the last twenty years we have 
thirteen years, and must be the son experienced an era of large N. E. 
of British parents. The period of The competition of rival nations has 
training lasts for four years and eight been great, and British N. B. has 
months ; two years at the Royal Naval been proportionately so. In the 
College, Oshome, two years at the financial year ending 1906, tho N. E. 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and was well over 33 J million pomids. In 
two terms on a training cruiser; £75 the financial year ending March 1913, 
per annum must bo paid for cadets, the total amount voted for the navy 
in addition to pocket money and the was £45,075,000, and the personnel 
cost of instruments, books, eto, ; a of the fleet was Increased by 3500 
few sons of officers who are in men. Four new battleships were laid 
straitened circumstances are taken down, but tho construction estimate 
for £40 per anniun. Six cadets are was £700,000 less than that of the 
taken into the Royal Naval College, previous year. 

Dartmouth, annually from the Con- Naval Literature. The liter.alure 
leap training ship for the mercantile which has gronn up round so im- 
morine; they must be between four- portant a subject as tho navy has by 
teen years eight months and fifteen this lime reached immense proppr- 
years in age, and have served on tho lions. Wo con deal first of all with 

Conway for two years. Tho Royal olfioial literatures, and wo find that 

Naval College, Greenwich, is open to tliis side of tho subject alone contains 
officers of the Royal Navy, Royal such a vast amount of works that it is 
Marines and Royal Indian Jlarlne, possible here only to mention the 
and mercantile marine for instnio- chief headings under which they can 
tion In the theoretical and scieutltlo bo found. ‘ General regulations ’ Is 
studies appertaining to the branch of the title of tho first subheading, and 
the service they have chosen. A the lltcraturo to bo found hero deals 
special class of naval cadets has been simply with those regulations which 
Instituted, Candidates for admission govern tho men who belong to the 
In 1913 must bo between seventeen Royal Navy, Special handboolcs are 

and a half and nineteen years on issued which deal with special sub- 

Juno 1, 1913 : the oxomlnation is jecis, such, for example, as manuais 
competitive, and tho successful candi- of gimncry, handbooks for special 
dates will be trained as cadets for one guns, e.a. Ilandbonh of the Norden- 
and a half years, when they will join feldl 6 Rr. Quick-firing Ottns, Marks 
tho fleet as midshipmen. See the /. and II., Handbook of Qymnaslic 
current Navji I-ist (quarterly) for Exercises for Ihe Use of Ilis Majesly's 
fiuther particulars. Fleet, Signals for the Itoyal Navy and 

Naval Expenditure. Tho real bo- S/iips under Conrop ( 1746 ), one of I be 
ginning of the expenditure of a fair latest books issued on tho latter 
proportion of tho public funds on tho subject being The Seaman’s Signal 
upkeep of the navy dates back.to the Manual for the Use of Ilis Mafrsly’.s 
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Navy (2 vols). Special manuals aro 
also issued dealmg with training 
ships, uniform, watch, station, 
quarter, and firo hells, reviews and 
manoeuvres, Royal Marines, Royal 
Navy Reserve, and there is, of course, 
also the periodical publioatiou, the 
Navy List, Practically two columns 
of the catalogue of the British 
Museum Library are taken up with 
lists of addresses and petitions from 
the Royal Navy, and in glancing 
through the columns of this we find, 
‘ A letter from the commanders and 
offlcors of the fleet of this common- 
wealth unto Genei^ Monck in Scot- 
land * (1659), and * To liis Highness 
the Lord Protector, the humble 
petition of the seamen belonging to 
the ships of the commonwealth of 
England/ Among the miscellaneous 
literature catalogued in the volume 
already mentioned we find, A Brief 
Inquiry into the presenl condition of 
the Royal Navy (1804), which only 
goes to prove that a topic which is 
ever recurring at the present day is 
by no means new, and also a copy of 
the oath taken by the seamen of the 
revolted ships (1648). Most of the 
pamphlets to be found here deal with 
some ^evance or some supposed fault 
of the Royal Navy. To' • ’ . 

to the more modern sid 
ture of the British Rc 
find that within even the last few 
years that literature has Increased at 
a very great rate. Wo consider 
first of all some of- the more im- 
portant works which 
history: Earliest Enyi 
and the First Schools of .. , 


wealth and the First Dutch War ' 
{Cambridye Modem Bisiory, vol. iv., 
1906); Naval Operations between Great 
Britain and America, 1812-16 (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ); Pepys's Memoirsofthe 
Royal Navy, 1679-88 (ed. by J. R. 
Tanner, 1906); * The Struggle for the 
Mediterranean ’ {Cambridge 
History, vol. viii.), and ‘ The 
Neutrality and the Command 
Sea * (Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
ix.), both by H. W. Wilson. Turning 
to modem general literature which 
has some hearing on the navy, w© 
find amongst many other publica- 
tions the following: Sea Law and Sea 
Power as they would be affected by the 
Recent Proposals (T. S. Bowles. 1910); 
British War Fleets : the New Scheme 
of Reorganisaiion and Mobilisation 
(A. S. Hurd, 1905); Die Englische See 
macht (Count Reventlow, 1906); Sea 
Power and other Studies (Sir C. A. G. 
Bridge, 1910); ilXanun? of Seaman^ 


ship (an Admiralty publication). 
Literature dealing with naval science 
also ia to be found in large quautilies; 
The Art of Naval Warfare (Sir C. A. Q. 
Bridge, 1907); A Study of Naval 
Strategy fR. I^veley, 1909); Naval 
Administration and Warfare (Mahan, 
1908); and on special topics we find a 
literature on such subjects as: Sub- 
marine Navigation and Warfare, Naval 
Art, Deuiches seemannisches Worter- 
buch (A. Stenzel, Berlin, 1904). Other 
books which may be mentioned in 
this class are : A. T, Mahan’s Jn- 
fiuenct of Sea Pouter upon History 
(1890), Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire 
(1892), and Sea Power in Us Relation 
to the War of 1812 (1905) ; Froude’s 
English Seamen of the I6th Century. 
An important side of naval literature 
is that which deals with the bio- 
graphies of famous seamen. Amongst 
the more important of this class may 
be mentioned: Southey’s iVeZson(1813), 
A.T.Mahan’s Nelson (1899),cjorbett’s 
Drake (1890), Hannay’s Blake (1886) 
ondRodney""^'''" ' 

(1868), Brer «• • 

Jones’s Frc 
Drake and 

Memoirs of . ■ ■■ 


i 

(1903), and W. Clark Russell, most of 
whose sketches and stories have for 
their main topio some naval ad- 
venture. Amongst personal remi- 
niscences wo must mention ; Pepys’s 
Diary, 1660-78, Taubman’s Diary of 
a Chaplain (1710), Dampier’s Voy- 
ages (1779), Cook's Voyages (1893), 
Osborn’s Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

T 7 /loeo' Byron’s Journal of 

• d the World, Hobart 

from My Life (1886), 
Darwin’s Journal of II.M.S. Beagle 
in 1831-6 (1890), and Voyage of the 
Beagle (1852). 

Naval Manoeuvres, an annual period 
of training which is carried out by 
the fleets under practically war con- 
ditions. It is impossible to reproduce 
actual war conditions, but everything 
is done to instruct and train the crews 
in the art of actual war. They consist 
almost invariably of showbattles,and 
have within recent years consisted of 
attacks on the E. coast, occasionally 
in conjunction with a military force. 
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In 1912 a Red force, which repre- 
sented an invading fleet, was opposed 
by a Blue fleet, the defending force, 
but the Bed fleet was actually suc- 
cessful in landing theoretically a large 
force In FUey Bay (Yorks.) without 
molestation from the defending force. 
In 1913 an attempt made to land a 
force on the E. coast succeeded. 

Navan, a tn. of co. Meath, Ireland, 
situated at the junction of the Boyne 
and Biackwater, 7 m. N.N.E. of Trim. 
It manufs. woollens. Pop. (1910) 
3800. 

Navarele, JuanFemandez (1526-79), 
Bumamed El Mudo (the Mute), a 
Spanish painter, bom at Logrofio. 
He is supposed to have been a pupil 
of Titian at Venice. In 1568 he went 
to Madrid as king’s painter to Philip 
II., at a salary, and painted in the 
Escorial the three pictures of ‘ The 
Nativity,’ ' The Baptism of Christ,’ 
and ‘ Abraham receiving Three 
Angels." His works are characterised 
by freedom of design and warmth of 
coloming. 

Navarino, Pylos, or Neocastro, a 
fortified seaport of Greece, on Nava- 
rino Bay, in the prov. of Messenia, 
56 m. S.W. of ’Tripolis. To the N. are 
situated the ruins of the ancient 
Pylos. In the bay (1827) the English, 
French, and Russians united for the 
protection of Greece, and defeated 
the Tin-kisb and Egyptian fleets. 

Navarre, n prov. of Spain (formerly 
a kingdom forming a part of France 
and Spain), is bounded on the N. by 
France, on the S. and E. by Aragon, 
and on the W. by the Biscays. Area 
4055 sq. m. Pop. 312,020. The coun- 
try is mountainous, being bounded 
and traversed by the Pyrenees, spurs 
of which occupy almost the whole of 
the province in its northern and 

eastern — "r — * — 

AltovBe ‘ 

N. is w ■ . 

Anezo, and by the Ebro, together 
with its tributaries the Ega and 
Aragon, on the level shores of wliich 
com, wine, nnd oil of good quality are 
produced. Some of the valleys which 
Intersect the mountain ranges, as 
those of Ronce.svnlles, Lescou, Bas- 
tan, and Roncal, have a fruitful soil, 
and yield good crops; but In the 
mountain districts husbandry is im- 
practicable. Cereals, oil. wine, and 
fruit are produced, and the manufs. 
include testUcs, soap, candles, leather, 
and paper. Iron, silver, lend, copper, 
and salt are the chief mineral pro- 
ducts of the district. The chief town 
is Pamplona (q.v.). 

The teiTitory known from an early 
period of Spanish history under the 
name of N. was occupied in ancient 
times by the Vascones , who were sub- 
dued by the Goths in the 6th century. 


After having become gradually amal- 
gamated with their conquerors, the 
people continued to enjoy a species of 
turbulent independence under mili- 
tary leaders imtil the 8th century, 
when they were almost anniliilated by 
the hordes of Arabs who were rapidly 
spreading their dominion to all parte 
of the peninsula. In 1285 it became an 
appanage of the crown of France, and 
continued a part of that kingdom dur- 
ing the successive reigns of Louis X. 
Philip V., and Charles the Fair; hut on 
the death of this last in 1328, France 
fell to the family of Valois, and the 
daughter of LouisX.. the rightful heir, 
succeeded to N. as Joanna ll. Ferdi- 
nand seized Spanish N. in 1512, when 
it became part of Spain, and the 
small strip of territory on the N. 
of the Pyrenees became merged in the 
crown of France. After this act of 
spoliation there remained nothing of 
ancient N. beyond a small territory 
on the northern side of the Pyrenees, 
which was subsequently united to the 
crown of France by Henri IV. of 
Bourbon, king of N.. whose mother, 
Jeanne d’Albret, was granddaughter 
of Queen Catharine ; and hence the 
history of N. ends with his acce.ssion 
to the French throne in 1589. The 
Navarrese were, however, peimitted 
to retain many of their ancient 
municipal chartem nnd constitutional 
privUcgc.s, after their incorporation 
with the other domains of the Spanish 
crown, nnd these prerogatives were 
not taken from them till the reign of 
Queen Christina, when the active 
aid which they had furnished to tho 
Pretender, Don Carlos, drew upon 
them tho ill-will of the government, 
nnd led at the close of the CarUst War 
to tho abrogation of their fiteros, or 
national assemblies, and to tho amal- 
— of their nationality with 
kingdom at large, 
e, Martin Fernandez de 
(1705-1844), a Spanish scholar nnd 
naval officer, bom at Abates. He 
entered the na\T in 1780, and became 
a captain in 1790. IVom 1789-92 he 
was appointed to collect documents 
relating to tho history of tho Spanish 
navy; he ivns made director of tho 
hydrographic department in 1823, 
nnd senator and director of tho 
Madrid Academy of History in 1837. 
His works include Colcccion ilc los 
viapes v dccuhriniicnlos qiic Mcieron 
par mar los Esqmnoles dcstle fines del 
Siolo XI’.; Disertacion sobre la Ilis- 
toire de la Naidiea (puhlLshed 1840); 
Bibliolcca Maritima Espanolo, etc. 

Nave, in ecclesiastical architecture 
the main central division of a church, 
having aisles on either side. It is 
separated from the aisles by rows of 
piers or column."-, nnd is generally tho 
highest portion of tho building. Tho 
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term was anciently used to include 
the aisles, denoting all the part used 
by the laity. 

Navew, or Navet, a name for several 
cruciferous plants which, originally 
classified together as Brassica cam- 
pesMs, were divided by Sir Joseph 
Hooker into three sub-species, 
rapa, from which the turnip is de- 
rived; B. rutabaga^ swede turnip; and 
B, napuSy rape. The difference in the 
varieties probably results from the 
objects and methods of cultivation, 
whether for fleshy roots or oily seeds. 

Navia, a tn. of Spain, in the prov. 
of Oviedo. 46 m. W.N.W. of Oviedo. 
Pop. 6500. 

Navia de Suama, a tn. of Spain, in 
the prov. of Lugo, 30 m. E. of Lugo. 
Pop. 5800. 

Navicular Disease, or Groggy Lame- 
ness, an inflammation and ulceration 
of the navicular or shuttle-bone of the 
horse, invariably occurring in the fore- 
feet, and due sometimes to heredi- 
tary causes or to overwork on hard 
roads, but more commonly to driving 
at excessive speed after the horse has 
been kept for some time without 
exercise. The inflammation causes a 
constant irritation in the foot, which 
sets up an extra growth of horn; the 
removal of this, frequent shoeing, for 
preference ^vith an indiarubber bar 
pad, and short shoe, affords much 
relief and enables the animal to work 
tolerably well, but the disease is 
practically incurable. 

Navies, see Navt. 

Navigation, the name applied to 
the science of finding the position of 
a vessel at sea, and so directing her 
from one point to another. During 
practically the first fifteen centuries 
of the Christian era early sailors, such 
as the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, depended en- 
tirely upon their observation of the 
skies and their proximity to the coast, 
out of sight of which they seldom 
ventured. The Vikings probably did 
most of their navigating under similar 
conditions, and their discovery of Ice- 
land, and possibly of America, was 
due to their being blown out of 
sight of land and their inability to 
direct themselves. During that period 
in the history of Europe which is 
usually Imown by the name of the 
Renaissance, the science of N. began 
bo become a more or less exact one. 
This was due very largely to the dis- 
coveries of the sailors of Portugal, and 
more especially to the work of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. The cross 
staff, an invention by which longitude 
could be determined, was firet made 
by Werner about the beginning of 
the I6th century, and later chrono- 
logical observation in conjunction 
with the use of nautical instnunents 


came into general use. Davis in- 
vented a back staff which seems to 
have been very generally accepted, 
and this form of quadrant remained 
in use for a very long time. Very 
much about the same time an instru- 
ment came into use for the deter- 
mination of the height of the sun 
and stars (the astrolabe). Bub the 
inventions and discoveries of Mercator 
did much to make N. more a matter 
of exactness and less of general guess- 
work than it had previously been. 
The inventions of Wright did much 
also in this direction, and finally, to- 
wards the beginning of the 17 th cen- 
tury, arithmetic, trigonometry, and 
logaritlmas began to be used as 
methods of calculation in place 
merely of calculating by means of in- 
struments. A great number of works 
on the science of N. have been pub- 
lished, and diiring the IGth century 
we find that attention seems for the 
first time, as far as literatm*e is con- 
cerned, to have been dra^vn to this 
subject. Probably the greatest work 
of this century was that of Martin 
Cortes, whose work was accepted 
as authoritative. Amongst English 
books on tliis subject may be men- 
tioned Cuaningham^s Cosmography 
and NavigaiioiXy the work of Da^i8 and 
Mercator, and in 1764 J. Robertson *s 
The Elements of Navigation, In 
1763 the British Mariner’s Guide 
was published by Dr. Maskelyne, and 
this really was the nucleus of the 
Nautical AlmanaCy which was first 
pubhshed in 1767. The author of the 
British Mariner’s Guide had also, two 
years previous to thisfirsbpublication, 
discovered a method by which longi- 
tude might be determined by lunar 
observation. 

Navigation, Practical: Coastal . — In 
navigating a vessel along a coast the 
exact position is usually ascertained 
by reference to points of land, light- 
houses, and beacons; failing this, by 
means of reference to the chart and to 
any places marked prominently on 
this. When it is possible to refer to 
more than one point, the position is 
easily ascertained, but when only one 
point Is available, a bearing of that 
point is taken and the distance esti- 
mated in that way. This, however, is 
usually unsatisfactory and only ap- 
proximate. Another method adopted 
is to take a bearing of a point and 
then continue the vessel in the same 
course for some distance, at the end 
of which time another bearing is 
taken, and these two bearings are 
marked down on the chart. By means 
now of a parallel rule placed in the 
same direction as the ship’s course, it 
is possible to find and mark the exact 
position of the vessel. Another varia- 
tion of the foregoing methods of find- 
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log the position of the vessel is known 
as the ‘ fonr point bearing.’ This is 
used when the ship is ‘ abeam ’ of the 
point of which observation is being 
made. A bearing is also taken when 
the point is four points on the bow. 
When it is possible to take observa- 
tions of twopoints.theseobservations 
are taken simultaneously and marked 
on the chart, the point of Intersection 
is the position of the vessel. With 
three points in view an instrument 
called a station pointer is used, and 
the angles between them found by 
means of its three arms. These three 
arms are attached to a circle made of 
wood, and when the anus have been 
placed in such a position that they 
correspond with the angles between 
the points, it is placed on the chart, 
and the centre of the circle gives the 
exact position of the vessel. In 
coastal navigation, when the weather 
is foggy, the ship is navigated by 
means of ‘ feeling ’ roimd tho coast 
with the lead or sounding machine. 
Naturally this is the most unsatis- 
factory of all methods, and soimdings 
have to be continually taken in order 
to get even an approximate position. 
It is necessary also to bear in mind 
that all bearings taken from the com- 
ass must be converted into magnetic 
carings before being marked on the 
magnetic chart, and even it the chart 
is a ‘ true ’ one, variation must still bo 
allowed for. A bearing may bo best 
defined a.s an observation by compass 
of the direction in whlcli a point lio.s 
from the ves.=el. 

Modem ocean navigation. — The in- 
crease both in the size and the speed 
of ships has led to many develop- 
ments in the science of navigation. 

Problem ' ' ■■■ ’ ' 

tbeoretit ' 
become ' , . 

of navigation to-day is much morel 
intricate and precise than it was some 
decades ago. A long ocean voyage is 
first mapped out as carefully as pos- 
sible on a great circle chart, tho 
shortest possible route being clio.sen. 
The track tlius chosen is followed also 
on a chart which shows probable 
wind directions and currents, and is 
modified according to tho iiifoima- 
tion tlicrcin given. In addition, the 
tract chosen would bo also modified 
by sue' ■ ■ ’■ ■ ivigators’ 

books ■ ■ ■ , 3n would 

give at . . ■ ' supplied 

by tho Admiralty’s Ocean Pasenge 
Book. Next the route would ho trans- 
ferred from a great circle chart to a 
Mercator's projection chart, on whJcli 
the great circles are shown, for con- 
venience’ sake, as straight lines, 
whilst tho ‘ rliumb ’ line (tlie repre- 
sentation of tho navigation of the 
ship) is shoivn ns a curved line. All 


meridians and the equator are shown 
on Mercator's projection as straight 
lines. The great circles are not fol- 
lowed in the steering of tho ship, in 
place each circle is divided into chords 
which are followed instead, since that 
means only the alteration of tho 
course by one or two degrees at the 
end of each chord, whereas to follow 
the great circle would Involve the 
constant changing of tho course. The 
general track to be followed having 
already been laid down, we may 
briefly describe three methods by 
means of which it is possible at any 
point during tho voyage to ascertain 
the exact position of the vessel. 
'Theso three methods are: (1) The re- 
cording of the track on charts, a diffi- 
cult matter owing to the constant 
errors which creep in and which can- 
not well be avoided; (2) by trigono- 
metrical calculation, which is based 
on tho course steered and tho dis- 
tance run; (3) by astronomical ob- 
servation. As long as tho ship is in 
sight of land, those methods which 
have been described under tho head- 
ing coastal navigation (q.v.) are used. 
In rough or hazy weather continuous 
soundings are taken when In localities 
which are kno^vn to bo dangerous, and 
it Is necessary to remember that the 
soundings must bo continuous, since 
an occasional sounding is more dan- 
gerous than useful. Lord Kelvin’s 
sounding machine is usually u-sod for 
that purpose nowaday.s. During these 
criods the coast chart is used, this 
cing on a very much greater scale 
than the ocean chart, which Is usually 
known as the small scale chart. 

tllO lutil UdC 

ated by means 

described, and 
the exact position is transferred from 
the coast chart to the small scale 
chart. After this the position ot tho 
sliip is calculated by tho methods 
given under the heading (3) above. 
This method Is reclified wherever 
possible bj- means of astronomical 
observation and by a calculation of 
tho changes of latitude and longitude 
by means of piano trigonometry, fre- 
quent use being made of tho traverse 
tables. These motliods of discovering 
the exact posit ion of a ship are known 
as dead reckoning, and the modern 
ship’s compass, patented by tho late 
Lord Kelvin, has done much to en- 
sure tho accuracy ot t he dcnil reckon- 
ing. Tho distance run by tho ship is 
obtained by tho patent log, the hand 
log being regarded nowadays ns 
giving only tho roughest estimate of 
tho distance run. Nor is the patent 
log regarded os entirely accural o. the 
distance run by tho ship being calcu- 
lated more accurately nowadays by 
fhe number of revolutions of the 
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engines. The most accurate means of 
ascertaining the exact position of the 
ship, however, is by astronomical 
observation, and this is always em- 
ployed wherever possible. Dead 
reckoning is only used during bad 
weather conditions, and when we 
remember that night observations 
can be accurately taken nowadays, 
we can realise that the navigator need 
never be for long without accurate 
observations from which he can tell 
the exact position of his vessel. The 
astronomical observations are at- 
tended by many difficulties. The in- 
strument used for making these 
observations is a sextant; but this, 
in spite of its really marvellous 
accuracy, owing to the conditions 
under which it has to be employed, 
must give rise to some little error. 
Navigators attempt, and to a great 
extent succeed, m rectifying such 
error by taking the average result of 
a number of observations made at 
different times. One of the greatest 
marvels of modern navigation is the 
reliance which can be placed upon 
navigation by star observation. The 
difficulties which were alleged to 
accompany night observations pre- 
viously have by the light of experience 
been swept away. The most accurate 
of all observations is probably the twi- 
light observation, when the brighter 
stars are just visible and the horizon 
is visible also. For this piurose the 
armillary sphere is employed. This 
is a small celestial globe on which is 
marked all the principal stars visible 
to the naked eye. By manipulating 
the sphere, which is elevated, until 
sidereal time is under the fixed meri- 
dian, a correct representation of the 
heavens is thus obtained. This in- 
strument is used not only at twilight 
but atiiightalso,arraugements having 
been made for this purpose during the 
twilight observation. Astronomical 
observations are made at sea for 


The chief heavenly bodies observed 
are the Sun, Moon, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Pole Star, 
together with all stars of the first 
magnitude. The Nautical Almanac 
gives the position of all these for fixed 
times at Greenwich, and gives also 
all necessary information for com- 
puting the position of these bodies at 
all times in all places. 

Navigation Acts, a long series of 
Acts of a protective nature which 
have been passed from time to time 
excluding foreign competitors from 
competing on equal terms with Eng- 
lish ships. Although these Acts date 
back to the time of Richard II., 
nevertheless the chief Act was that 


passed ab the beginning of Charloe 
ll.*s reign, directed principally against 
the Dutch. This provided that im- 
ports should he brought into England 
only in English vessels, commanded 
and manned by a majority of English 
subjects. This restriction also applied 
to any English dependencies. To a 
very great extent these laws accounted 
for much of the trouble between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and also 
between the American colonies and 
the mother country. These restric- 
tions on foreign trade wfere not totally 
withdrawn until the middle of the 
19th century, and even in the with- 
drawal of these restrictions the right 
was retained to retaliate If restrictions 
were placed on British navigation in 
foreign waters. 

Navigator’s Islands, see Samoa. 

Naville, Edouard Henri (6. 1844), a 
Swiss Egyptologist, bom at Geneva. 
In 1869 he went to Egypt, and in 
1870 published Texfes relatifs au 
myihe d*HoTus recueilles dans le 
Temple d*Edfou. In 1874 he was 
commissioned by the London Con- 
gress of Orientalists to edit the text, 
of the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead,* 
which appeared in 1886 as Das 
dgvptische Todteiibuch der i8 bis 20 
Dynastic. Since 1882 he has been 
conducting investigations for the 
Egypt Exploration Ihind. In 1891 he 
was appointed professor of Egypto- 
logy in the University of Geneva. He 
has published memoirs on The Store 
City of Pithom, 1885; Ooshen and (he 
Shrine of Saft eUlIanneh, 1887 : Deir 
el‘Bahari, 1894-1901; The Papyrus 
of Toniyay 1908. 

Naville, Franpois Maro Louis (1784- 
1846), a S\vis3 philosopher, bom at 
Geneva. He was pastor at Chancy in 
1811. and founded there, and later at 
Vernier, a model school. He followed 
the philosophy of Maine do Birau, 
and helped to make him known. He 
published De VMucation puhlique 
considerie dans ses rapports avec le 
d^veloppement des facultiSy la marche 
progressive de la civilisation, ei les 
besoins de la France, 1832, and La 
Chariii legalCt 1836. 

Navy, The British, holds the fore- 
most place among the navies of the 
modern world for the following 
reasons. In the first place the his- 
tory of that N. is longer than that 
of any other, and secondly, it is 
the greatest N. numerically of 
modern time.s. The appointment of a 
* count of the Saxon shore * was in 
reality the foremnner of an efficient 
fleet to protect that shore from 
foreign invasion. The incursions of 
the Vikings made it necessary to pro- 
vide some force by means of which 
we could repel and in time stop the 
constant menace of invasion from the 
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East. Practically since the time of 
Alfred the Great the history of our 
N. is continuous. Alfred fought the 
Danes on their own grounds, and in 
order to do so made what we may 
call a levy on each of the sea-border 
counties for the provision of a certain 
number of ships, or a certain amount 
of money or men for the upkeep of 
those ships, to defend the coaate of 
the country from foreign invasion. 
Between Alfred’s time and -the Nor- 
man Conquest the ‘ levied ’ N. was 
supplemented by the possession by 
the king of royal ships, and during 
the years which followed the Norman 
Conquest the prineiples of feudalism 
were applied to the levying of a naval 
defence. The seaport towns held 
their charters and privileges in return 
for men and ships which were to 
serve the king for fifteen days in the 
year at the expense of the towns. 
During the 12th and 13th contmies 
the fleet of the Cinque Ports was 
practically the national fieot, but this 
rapidly sank into disrepute, and the 
real royal N. came to be not the 
feudal array but the mercenary N. 
In this respect we may compare the 
national N. and army, since both 
have come down to us not from the 
feudal array, but from the purely 
mercenary forces raised at a later 
date by the later Plantagenet kings. 
The main nucleus of the royal N., 
however, was the king’s own ships, 
which natiwally were much more 
under his control than those sent him 
from the counties. These were con- 
trolled by royal officials, and were 
entirely at the command of the king. 

The crusade of 1190 had 

result at least of bringing ini ■ 
the English N. the title of 
although it was not at first used in 
the supreme sense in whioli it is used 
to-day, and indeed an admirai In that 
sense was not appointed untii 1300, 
and a first sea lord, as we know the 
title to-day, was not appointed until 
well into the 15th century. Even 
dming the reign of our weak kings 
the sovereignty of the seas was re- 
tained. In John’s reign we have vic- 
tories over Philip Augustus, and in 
Edward IIl.’s we have the victory 
at Shiys in 1340, and later over the 
Spaniards at Winchclsca in 1350. Up 
to this time, at any rate, wo had 
suffered no great defeat, and our 
claim to sovereignty in the narrow 
seas could not easily bo disputed, and 
our retention of CiUais for so long a 
period goes far to prove thf ■ - - 
tion. During the Hundre . 

War also wo seidoin found . 
in easily invading France, 
perhnp.s is the supreme tost, \ 
led a somewhat chequered career 
during the period 1399-1485, hut it 
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still remained in existence, and 
fiuotuated in strength according to 
the strength or weakness of the reign- 
ing king. During the Tudor period 
the N. increased in strength. Henry 
VII. added to its numbers, not veiy 
greatly, it is true, but nevertheless he 
laid the foundation for the greater N. 
which his son was to bm'ld. He em- 
ployed many of the royal ships on 
merchant ventures also. Henry VIII. 
took a deep interest in the N., how- 
ever. He spent at least some propor- 
tion of the plunder of the monasteries 
in raising an effloient fleet, and a fleet 
which was built on lines for the time 
absolutely modem. As far as the 
fleet is concerned the Tudor period 
was a period of transition, but oven 
during the reign of Elizabeth the N. 
never became larger than it was dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. Henry 
was also responsible for the establish- 
ment of a navy board, under the 
direction of a lord high admiral, and 
this administrative reform remained 
in existence down to the time of 
William IV. in England. The early 
history of the pei-sonnel of the fleet 
shows us that it was regarded very 
much more as a ‘ military ’ force than 
as anything else. The sailors who 
navigated the ship were not held of 
the same importance as the soldiers 
who defended it. They were also very 
much in the minority. By the time of 
Henry VIII. this had to a very groat 
extent changed, nor was it to be 
wondered at. The era of discoveries 
had given the ships a very much ivider 
scope than they had previously had. 
It was necessary now to have a 

. — , — !*_ 0 capable of 

' ) vessel. The 
■ ’ diminished 

very largely in numbers. Further, the 
great strides which had been made 
in the science of navigation made it 
necessar.v that the men in command 
shouid 1)0 trained men, and not 
merely the favoured nominees of the 
king. The case of the appointmoot of 
a man like Medina Sidonia to tho 
command of tho Armada b.v Philip II. 
is a case in point. Further, during 
the Tudor period tho size of the ships 
increased enormously, and although 
tho number of ships in the N. of 
Elizabeth was lass than that of Henry 
VIII., neverthelas.s tlie actual ton- 
nage was greater. The Stuart period 
Is of vast importance as far as tho de- 
velopment of tho N. is coucerned. 
During the reign of James I. many 

— 1 made, and 

) .ships Increased 

losition of lord 
liken from the 
■ ' ■ perhaps not so 

much for Inelllcioncy us for corrup- 
tion. and given to a commifslon. 
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Although the N. was not maintained 
at a very great strength, these com- 
missioners nevertheless took steps 
to see that the fleet was oflacient. 
Further, the king himself took great 
interest in the development of the N. 
and especially in naval construction. 
This work was continued during the 
reign of Charles I., and many reforms 
were made in the matter of the per- 
sonnel of the fleet which was increased 
and which received very much better 
wages. The ships that were con- 
structed were made in good qualit 3 % 
and it may be remembered hei‘6 that 
Charles’s first levy of Ship Money was 
employed for the construction and 
increase of the N. The .strength of the 
N,, however, was still very small, and 
at the outbreak of war the king had 
only about forty ships in the N„ and 
these were handed over to parlia- 
ment by the newly created lord high 
admiral at the beginning of the war. 
During the period 1642-60 the N. 
passed into the hands of parliament 
and was controlled Ijy admirals ap- 
pointed by it. The N., however, 
did much good work, and under 
Cromw’ell it revived the days when 
the English fleet had been able to 
claim the sovereignty of the seas. By 
1660 the N. had more than trebled in 
size, and had nearly trebled in ton- 
nage. Further, the naval service was 
not longer regarded as of necessity a 
service by pressed men; the admirals 
of the Commonwealth realised the 
error of this and opened the service to 
voluntary servant as well as pressed 
crews. In view of the ever-increetsing 
trade of England, and the necessity 
to protect the merchant service, the 
increase of the N. was essential to the 
well-being of the nation. During the 
reign of Charles II. the N. did at last 
become truly national. Officers re- 
ceived a proper training from the time 
that they were boys, and special corps 
were founded in order to have an ever- 
Inoreaslng number of officers prepared 
for the service. The commerce of the 
country was much more amply pro- 
tected, and piracy was put down with 
a strong hand. Up to the passing of 
the Test Act (1673) the lord high 
admiral was James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), and during 
ins period of administration tho N. 
was certainly efficient, and he also 
proved himself a sailor of some note 
and of good courage. During his 
period of office, a period of which we 
learn much from the diarist Samuel 
Pepys, the N. consisted of about 170 
ships, with a tonnage of over 100,000 
tons, a personnel of 42,000 men, and 
nearly 7000 guns. This was obviously 
a vast improvement on the previous 
reign. When the Revolution came in 
1688, the control of the N. passed 


almost entirely into the hands of 
parliament. The title of royal N, was 
still maintained, and occasionally the 
form of appointing a lord high ad- 
miral was gone through, but as a 
purely royal force the N. ceased to 
exist. We must remember, however, 
that it is because the N, was under 
royal control for so long that it has so 
great a continuity of history, and that 
it would probably have often fallen 
into decay had it not been kept to- 
gether as a royal force. Tho N. was 
controlled by the Navy Discipline 
Act of 1660, which was, at tho end of 
the War of the Austrian Succession, 
supplemented by an Act of George 
II. ’8 reign. Few great changes took 
place in naval construction until the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Many experi- 
ments were made, and the ships in- 
creased in size and in the number of 
guns which they carried; but it was 
not until the beginning of the 19th 
century that real developments began 
to take place. The first steam warship 
was constructed in 1814, and since 
that time experiments have been con- 
stantly made, until at the present 
time we have ships of the type of the 
super-Dreadnought. Ships began 
after 1854 to be armour-plated, this 
being a tribute paid to the ever-in- 
creasing power of shells. The year 
1860 saw the launch of tho first iron- 
clad of Great Britain, but this had 
been preceded by a vessel of like 
build launched by France in the pre- 
vious year. Gims were, however, 
quickly invented which could pierce 
the armour carried by these vessels, 
and so later ships had a greater 
thickness of armour, and carried guns 
which were powerful enough to pierce 
through the armour of the opposing 
vessels. The ordinary ironclad was 
about the year 1862 superseded by 
the turret ship, and under the direc- 
tion of Sir E. T. Reed, the constructor 
of the N.j a ship was produced which 
was capable of firing in all directions 
from central batteries, and did not 
depend entirely upon its broadsides. 
Turret and mastless warships were 
now regarded as the latest thing in 
naval construction, and the turrets 
carried an armour-plating of from 10 
to 14 in. thiok. The turret ships were 
in the course of time replaced by 
ships of the cruiser type. These were 
armoured and protected, and were 
speedier than the ordinary liue-of- 
battle ships, but did not carry' so 
much armour-plating and were not 
so well protected. Since 1880 we 
have had a definite programme 
of naval construction every year, 
whereby we base the amoimt of con- 
struction necessary upon the amount 
of construction to be imdertaken by 
foreign powers. The latest word in 
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naval construction is the Buper- 
Dreadnought, ships o£ from 22,500 
• tons to 26,000 tons, with a speed per 
hour of anything from 21 to 25 knots, 
carrying ten 16-ln. guns and sixteen i 
6-in. guns, with an armour-plating of 
12 in. thickness. If we compare a 
ship of this tyme, such as the Zealous, 
wliich has only been laid down this; 
year, with the original Drcadnoupht] 
type, we can easily see the enormous i 


amount of progress which has been 
made since 1906 : — 

Dread- 

nought 17,900 21 llln, 10'12in. 

Zealous 20,000 25 12. „ 10-16 „ 

By courtesy of the Navy League 
tq.v.) a comparison of the great Ns. of 
the world is given in the following 
table : — 


Vessels 

Britain 

Ger- 

many 

1 

1 France 

U.S.A. 

! Japan 

Russia 

1 

i Italy 

I 

Battleships — 
All Classes 

68 

37 

i 

* 20 

31 

19 

b 

12 

Grnisers — 
Armoured and 
otherwise 

68 

38 

; 

22 

12 

11 

i 

9 

Destroyers 

154, 

108 

75 

34 

43 

79 

22 

Submariue.s 

79 

24 

OS 

27 

15 

29 

18 

Men 

146,000 j 

06,000 

00,000 

64.000 

49,1)00 j 


! 35,000 

l 


Navy Bay, or Limon, a seaport tn. 
of New Granada, Isthmus of Panama, 
on the Caribbean Sea, Central 
America. It has a fine harbour, and 
is connected by a breakwater to a 
small island about -i m. distant. 
Quantities of eofleo, coooanuts, and 
wood are exported. It is a railway 
terminus. Pop. 5000. 

Navy Board, The, a board estab- 
lished in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
superintend the administrative work 
of the navy. It remained in existence 
between the years 1516-1832, when 
it was abolished and its work taken 
over by the lords of the Admiralty. 

Navy League, The, an orgaui.sa- 
tion founded In 1895 for the purpose 
of advocating the building of on 
adequate navy for the protcotion of 
Great Britain and the maintenance of 
sea power. It is on the strictest of 
non-party lines, and aims at the 
educating of parliament and the 
people on the lines laid down in 
Its programme. It propagates in- 
formation concerning the navy, past 
and present, by means of montlily, 
quarterly, and annual publications, 
by lectures, and by the publication 
of many pamphlets. Secretary, P. J. 
Hannon, Esq., 11 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Nawanagar, or Jamnagar, a sea- 
port tn.. cap. of N. dist., on the Gulf 
of Cutch, India. The chief monufs. 
arc silk and embroidery. Pop. 51,000. 

Naworth Castle, see LANEnco.ST. 

Naxos ; 1. An island of Greece in 
the Aigean Sea, llie largest of the 
Cyclades (g.v.), has an area of 


175 sq. m. It is mountainous and 
fertile, and produces quantities of 
wine, for which reason it was chosen 
as the centre of the worship of 
Bacchus. It was colonised by the 
Athenians, conquered b.v Persia Ui 
540 B.C., and recovered its indo- 
pondenco in 471 b.c. In the 13th cen- 
tury it became part of a Venetian 
duchy, was taken by the Turks hi 
1500, and now belongs to Greece. The 
other prodnots are cotton, grain, and 
fruits; there are granite and marble 
quarrio.s. Pop. 16,000. 2. Tlio cap. 
of the above islond, is a port on the 
N.IV. coast and the seat of a Greek 
and Latin bishopric. Pop. 2000. 
3. The name of tho first Greek colony 
in Sicily, founded 735 n.c., and de- 
stroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse in 
403 n.c. 

Nayler, James (c. 1017-00), an 
English Quaker, born at Ardsloy in 
Yorbshire. He joined tho Parlia- 
mentary army in 1042 and was 
present at tlio battle of Dunbar, 1050. 
In 1051 he became a Quaker, and 
gatheruig round liim a parly of 
followers travelled from place to 
place. Ho was Imprisoned hi 1 053 at 
Appleby, and again hi 1050 at 
Exeter, and on his release from 
Exeter gaol made a triumidial pro- 
cession Into Brlslol, giving out tliiil 
ho was Christ. He was arrcslcd at tho 
High Cro=s and hroiiglit lo trial, and 
on being convicted of biasplieray was 
sentenced Lo bo whipped, limnded. 
and imprisoned. 

Nazarenes, a name applied by 
Tertullu.s (Acts xxlv. 5) lo the early 
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Christians, but later applied to a 
Jewish Christian scot, better known 
as Ebionites (q.v.), 

Nazareth : 1. (Modem En-Nasira^) 
A tn. of Galilee, Palestine, situated 
about midway between the Medi- 
tenanean and the Bouthem end of 
the Lake of (jalilee. It is important 
only for its connection with the life 
of Jesus Christ, where His early years 
were passed in the house of Joseph 
and Mary. However, the. traditional 
sites have no real authority. The 

E resent town has some 10,000 in- 
abitantfi. 2. A tn. of Bahia, Brazil, 
on the 3. b. of the Jajruaripe. Pop. 
8000. 3. A tn. in Brazil in the state 
and 35 m. N.W. of the tn. of Per* 
nambuco. Pop. 15,000. 

Naze, The : 1. A cape on the E. 
coast of Es.'^ex, England, 5 m. S. of 
Harwich. 2. Or Lindesnas, a cape at 
the extreme S. of Norway, near the 
entrance to the Skager Rack. 

Nazianzen, see Gregory Nazian- 
2EN. 

NazUly, or Naslu, a tn. of Asia 
Minor, in the vilayet of Smyrna, on 
the R. Mendcrez, 25 m. N.E. of 
Aidin. Pop. 22,000. 

Nazirites, or Nazarites, among the 
ancient Israelites those specially con- 
secrated to the Lord, and separated 
from the rest of the people. The 
Nazirito vow demanded: (1) Ab* 
stinence from intoxicating liauor and 
from all the produce of tlie vine; (2) 
that the hair should not be cut at all 
but suffered to grow to its full length; 
<3) avoidance of all ceremonial defile* 
ment, such as that involved by con- 
tact with a corpse. If the Nazirite 
vow were taken only for a period of 
time, its expiration was marked by a 
ceremonial Bacrifice, Other N. (c.g. 
Samson, Samuel, and the Rechabites) 
were vowed for life. 

Neagh, Lough, a lake of Ulster, 
N.E. Ireland, the largest in the 
British Isles (17 hy 10 m.). It receives 
the Blackwater and Ballinderry rivers 
and is drained N. to the Atlantic 
through the Bann R. The shores are 
mostly flat and marshy, and its 
waters have a petrifying quality. 
There are canals to Belfast, Newry, 
Tyrone, and Lough Erno. The lake 
abounds in fish. The House of Lords 
refused to recognise the right of 
public fishing in its waters (1911). 
There are a few islands in the lake. 
Area 153 sq. m.; average depth 40 ft. 
-Sec Moore's ballad Lei Erin He- 
member, 

Neal, Daniel (1678-1743), an Eng- 
lish historian, born in London. He 
was minister at an Independent 
chapel in Aldersgate Street from 
1706-43. In 1720 his His/ory o/ A^cta 
England was published, which work 
resulted in the honorary degree of 


M.A. from the Harvard University 
being conferred on him. The History 
of the PvritanSy published in 1732-38, 
was his principal work. 

Neal, John (1793-1876), a novelist 
and poet, bom at Portland, Maine. 
He wrote novels which show con- 
siderable native power but little art. 
and are now almost forgotten. 
Among those which show the in- 
fluence of Byron and Godwin are 
Keep Cool (1818), Logan (1822), and 
Setentu’Six (1823). His poems have 
the same features of vigour and want 
of finish. In 1823 he visited England 
and became known to Jeremy Ben- 
tbam. He contributed some articles 
on American subjects to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Neale, John Mason (3 818-66), an 
English divine and hymn writer, bom 
in London. From 1846 till his death 
he was warden of Sackville College, E 
Grinstead. He belonged to the ex- 
treme High Cliurch party, and in 
1854 established at Rotherfleld the 
sisterhood of St. Margaret, after- 
wards transferred to E. (Srinslcad. 
He wrote or translated nearly one- 
eighth of Hymns Ancient and Modem, 
and also published several hooks for 
children ; a History of (he Holy 
Eastern Church ; Medic£val Hymns; 
History of the Jansenisfs, etc. See 
Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm 
(1789-1860), a German theologian and 
historian, born at GOttingen. In 1812 
he became professor at Heidelberg 
and the following year at Berlin, 
where he devoted himself to the 
advancement of (^Christianity. He 
lectured on church history, ethics, and 
systematic theology, and was the 
founder of modem church history. 
His principal work is the General 
History of the Christian lieligion and 
Church, translated by J. Torrey, and 
widely circulated in England and the 
U.S.A. Among his other publica- 
tions may be mentioned : Memorable 
Occurrences from the History of Christi- 
anity and Christian Life: The Life of 
Jesus Christ in its Historical Rda- 
iions; The Einperor Julian and his 
Times, etc. See Life bv Wiegand 
(1890). 

Neanderthal, a valley of the Rhine 
Province, Prussia, in the diet, of 
Di sseldorf, neai' the vil. of Mettman. 
Here in 1856 was found the skeleton 
of a pre-historic man, whose cranium 
has formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion among antlwopologists on 
account of its peculiar formation. 
Other skulls, bearing similar charac- 
teristics, have been found in the caves 
and quaternary strata in France. Bel- 
gium, Bohemia, Italy, and Moravia. 
The skull had a low forehead, was 
large and thick, with large pro 



tuberances o£ the occipital region. It 
is believed to have belonged to a trog- 
lodyte or primitive cave-dweller, and 
representative of the earliest dolicho- 
cephalic or long-headed race in 
Europe. Some authorities deny that 
the skull has any simian racial In- 
dications, but that the abnormalities 
were caused by disease diuing life- 
time. See De Mortillet, Formation 
de la Nation Franeaise, 1897, and 
Taylor’s Aryans, 1890. 

Noapolis ; 1. An ancient seaport of 
Philippi in Macedonia, the modern 
Kavalla (pop. about 5000) being near 
the site. The town was almost oppo- 
site Thasos Island. Paul landed here 
{see Acts xvi. 9-11). 2. The ancient 
name for Naples in Campania, Italy. 

Neap Tides, see Tides. 

Nearchus, the commander of the 
fleet of Alexander the Great in liis 
Indian expedition, 327-326 n.c. Ho 
received command of the fleet ordered 
by Alexander to be built on the 
Hydaspes, and conducted it from 
the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf, the whole journey taking from 
Sept. 325 to Feb. 324. Fragments of 
his own narrative of Ms voyage have 
been preserved in the Indica of 
Arrian. 

Nearotio, see Geographicai. Dis- 
tribution. 

Neath, a pari, and municipal bor. 
and river-port of the co. of Glamor- 
gan, S. Wales, on a navigable river of 
the same name, 7 m. N.E. of Swansea. 
It contains the remains of an ancient 
castle, and in the vicinity are the 
Imposing ruins of Neath Abbey. 
There are at N. several eopper and 
tin works. Copper, coal, spelter, iron, 
and tin plates, and fine bricks are 
exported. Pop. (1911) 17,590. 

Noat’s-foot Oil. a pale yellow odour- 
less product obtained by boiling the 
hoofs of neat cattle (a term used to 
denote all sorts of cattle). It is speci- 
ally well suited for u.se as a lubricant, 
as it does not clog or become rancid. 

Nenves, Charles (LordNeavos) (1800- 
76), a Scottish Judge, born at Edin- 
burgh. From 1841-45 ho was lord- 
advocate; from 1845-52 sheriti of 
Orkney and Shetland, and then Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland in Lord 
Derby’s administration. In 1853 ho 
was made a judge in the Court of 
Session, and in 1858 was appointed a 
lord of justiciary. He wrote some 
brilliant satires published In the | 
volume entitled Songs and Verses, 
Social and Scientifle. 

Nebo, Nabu, or Nabium (' the pro- 
clalmor ’), one of the chief deities of 
Babylonia and Assyria, originally 
worshipped at r ■ . 

E-Zida. Ho w. 

AS the god of : ■ ' ■ 

patron of pric 


creator of tablet-writing.’ Later he 
held rank immediately after Mero- 
dach (Marduk), and was represented 
as his son, and given a chamber in 
Marduk’s temple, E-Saggila, at Baby- 
lon, whither he was carried in pro- 
cession on New Year’s Day. .See Is. 
xlvi. 1 ; Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, 1898: Deissmann, 
Bible Studies. 

Nebo Mount, or Neba Jebel, a 
mountain near the northern end of 
the Dead Sea. with an alt. of 265i> ft.. 
It was included in Abarim (g.v.), and 
is referred to in the Bible, Nnm. 
xxyii. 12 ; Deut. xxxii. 49. 

Nebraska, one of the N.W. Central 
States of the American Union. Area 
about 77,500 sq. m. There is much 
prairie land, a strip of ‘ Bad Lands ’ 
and sandhills.(N. and N.W.), and high 
land in the W. towards the Rookies, 
Niobrara Summit and Gabe Rook 
rising over 5000 ft. Tho Platte and 
Niobrara are the chief rivers ; Omaha 
(124,096), Lincoln (capital, 43,973), 
and S. (imaha (26,259) among the 
chief towns. N. is knoivn as the ‘ Tree- 
planter State.’ Agriculture is the 
leading industry, corn, maize, and 
wheat being the chief cereals. Hogs 
and cattle are reared. Building- 
stones, clays, brown lignite, and salt 
arc found to some extent. What is 
now known as N. was ceded by 
France to Spain in 1762 and pur- 
chased by U.S. in 1804. N. territorj- 
was organised in 1854; tho state was 
admitted to the Union in 1867. There 
are about ninety counties. Pop. 
(1910) 1,192,214. 

Nebraska City, tho cap. of Otoo oo., 
Nebraska, U.S.A., on tho Missouri, 
40 ra. S. of Omaha. There are starch- 
work.s, cereal and pinning mills, 
packing-houses, etc. Pop. (1910) 
5488. 

Nebraska River, see Piattk Riter. 

Nebuohadnezzar,or Nebuehadrezzar, 
King of the Neo-Babylonian empire: 
reigned 001-561 n.o. Ho was the sou 
of Nabopolassar, and during his reign 
N. defeated Necho at Carohemish. At 
the beginning of his reign N. had to 
subduo Jehotakim, wlio had rebelled 
against him. .lohoinkim was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jeconlah, and N. 
now besieged and took Jerusalem and 
took Jcconiah captive to Babylon. 
Alter nn unsuccessful attempt on 
Tyre, N. again laid siege to Jern- 
salera, which submitted after two 
years. After that ho was victorious 
in Epnrpt. With him departed the 
glory of Babylon. 

Nobulro. Tho Invention of the 
telescope led to tho recognition of 
itars Invisible to tho naked eye, 

; ■ -0 more powerful tho telescope 

■ ■ ■ ore stars thus revealed, in 
■ cases cloudy appearances were 
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resolved into clusters of stars, but 
some clouds did not yield to greater 
power. Halley, Blessiet, and the two 
Herscbels catalogued many. The fact 
that they were really cloudy masses 
■ v.n- P:‘.;.'Jy settled by 
V.'s .. I!"' ■ns- - I, ''. ■). Spectra: 

six or seven 

! i:: , 4959-02 (?); 

4861-50, H.F.; 4340-CG. Hy; 4101*85, 
Hh; 5875-98, D, (Helium); 4472. 
Helium. X 5007*05 (1) is bright green, 
and the name ‘ nebiilium ’ has been 
given to the unidentified element. 
Since 1880, when Dr. Draper photo- 
graphed the N. in Orion, followed by 
Dr. Common in 1883, and by numer- 
ous photographs by Roberts, Max 
Wolff, and Keeler, our knowledge has 
much increased. Over seventy lines 
have been photographed in the spectra 
of half a dozen N., fifty -five in Orion 
only. The H lines are clear right down 
to the ultra-violet, Andromeda and 
some other * wliite * N. give no lines 
whatever, just as is given by a gas 
under pressure, but also by in- 
candescent solids or liquids. So far 
^ parallax has been determined, but 
Keeler (1890) determined velocities of 
planetary N. from 0 to nearly 40 m. 
per second in the line of sight. No 
change has been certainly observed 
jh any of the N„ though Prof. Holden 
has noted one in the * trifid * N. of 
Sapjttarius. It Is generally accepted 
that N. are of the same order of 
^tanoe as the stars, and a pecu- 
IiMity of their distribution is that 
thev are in general remote from the 
Milky Way. (^assifleation is generally 
under the, heads of annular, elliptic, 
spiral, and planetary, wth the addi- 
tion of nebulous stars. The larger and 
brighter N. are very irregular in shape, 
spreading out in wisps and sprays in 
all directions, but it is generally con- 
sidered that the area is accompanied 
by only slight thickness. The two 
tin^t N., those in Andromeda and 
Orion, are visible to the naked eye. 

Nebular Hypothesis, Attempts were 
ma^ by Swedenborg and Kant, 
neither astronomers, to explain the 
development of ---- 
evolution from 
an astronomer 

^^rmulated a scientific theory which, 
modifications, remains the only 


1 ®** ^ solar system such ns ours 
might be formed; it explains largely 
the rotatio ■ ’ - 
of axis and 
central bod- 
du Monde, ' 

Lord Kelvin, Prof. Lockyer, and 
many others have added to research 
or introduced modifications. 


Necessaries, see Infant, and Hus- 
BANP ANi) Wife. 

N ied term in 

logic imply- 
iLy when not 
deduced by restricted laws of formal 
reasoning. Logically, the law of N. 
compels us to admit the truth of a 
conclusion or judgment based by laws 
of reason on other proposit ions al ready 
accepted; or, more particularly as 
axiomatic, result ing from t he evidence 
of ^common sense/ Mathematical 
conclusions are thus necessary; in the 
latter case, e.g., that two straight iines 
cannot enclose a space. Among the 

‘ d mediaeval 

' IS extremely 
advent of 
ductive pro- 
cesses, dating from paeon’s Novum 
Organum, a vast class of necessary 
truths has been brought within the 
realm of logical demonstration, or 
embraced within the realm of i heory, 
i.e. subject to further investigation. 
It is, however, in philosophy and re- 
ligion where the doctrine of N. assumes 
importance, greater perhaps since the 
rapid rise of the theory of evolution 
and its popular exaggeration over too 
wide a snhere. N. would imply 
mechanical processes, as it were, in 
the whole universe; a view generally 
held to bo incompatible with the 
operations of human and divine will. 
But for moral N. see Will, Deter- 
minism, Kant, Leibniz, Calvin, 
etc. ; also Psycholoot. 

Neches, a river of Texas, U.S.A.. 
rising in Van Zandt co. Its course of 
360 m. is generally S.H., and it enters 
Sabine Lake, 15 m. N. of the Mexican 
Gulf. 

NeoU, the portion of the body ]om- 
ing the head and trunk, also a con- 
stricted portion of any structure serv- 
ing to join its parts. The bony struc- 
ture of the N. is the cervical portion 
of the spinal column, consisting of 
seven vertebree. The spinal column 
contains the spinal cord which in the 
cervical region is oval in section; Uie 
amount of grey and white matter be- 
comes increased in quantity. The 
blood is carried to the skull by the 
right andlef tcommon carot id arteries, 
! and is returned by the jugular vein, 
which may be felt a little below and 
* behind the angle of the jaw, aftp 
which it penetrates rather more deeply 
into the tissues. The N. also conveys 
1 the gullet or food-passage and the 
windpipe. The larynx, or organ of 
•---- 56 , occupies a position where the 
dpipe connects with tlie pharynx, 
tlie form of one of its cartilages 
duces the projection known a 

I Adam*s apple. . , 

Neck, in geologj', the name given to 
. columns of cooled lava which fill up 
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-an old volcanic chimney or crater. 
Up thesepassagcs orconduits volcanic 
/materials were forced. Ns. are charac- 
terised by a more or iess circular pipe 
filied with consolidated ashes, or with 
■erystalline lava. Tliey vary consider- 
ably in size, from 20 yds. in diameter 
to several miles, and may be simple or 
■complex in structure. They occur in 
all old volcanic districts, examples 
existing at Largo Law, Fifeshiro; 
Arthur’s Seat, Edinbiugh; Dumbar- 
ton Hill ; the Lothians ; Derbyshire ; 
In Auvergne, the EiCel, Bohemia, St. 
Lucia (\V. Indies, ‘ the Pitous ’), 
Texas, California, and many of the 
W. states of N. America. The famous 
diamond mines of Kimberley, S. 
Africa, are another example, tlie blue- 
ground (serpentine brecoia) occupy- 
ing great funnels. See Geikio, Text- 
booh of Geoloau. 

Neokar, a German river, trib. of the 
Rhine, rising in the Black Forest, 
S.W. Wiirtemberg, and winding N.W. 
past Cannstadt, Ludwigsburg, Heil- 
bronn, through Baden to Heidelberg 
and Mannheim, where it joins the 
Rhine. Length 246 m. 

Neokar-Kreis, one of the to<n 
‘ kreise ’ or gov. districts of Wiirtem- 
berg (a kingdom of S.W. Germany, 
mainly between Bavaria and Baden), 
in the circle of the Neokar (N.W.). 
The area of the Neokar district (chief 
town, Ludwigsburg) Ls about 1286 
sq. m. The ttiree other districts are 
the Black Forest or Sohwarzwald 
(Rcutlingen), Jagst (Ellwangen), and 
the Danube or Donau (Ulm). The 
Neokar wines aro noted Pop. about 
882,570. 

Neoker, James (1732-1804), bom 
at Geneva. Sent to Parts in his 
youtli; joined the house of Tlielusson, 
the banker, who took him into part- 
nership. In the course of twelve or 
thirteen years N. realised a largo 
fortune and retired. Ho then began 
to aspire to otllcial situations .and 
wrote several works on financial 
affairs. His Eloijc dc Colbert obtained 
a prize from the French Academy. 
He afterwards wrote a memoir upon 
the French finances, wliich so de- 
lighted Maurepas that he obtained 
for him appointment of Director of 
the Treasm-y (177G) and Director- 
General of Ifinances (1777), when, 
being averse to imposing now taxes, 
ho endeavoured to make up the de- 
ficiency in the income by economy 
and leans. In 1781 ho published 
Comte Rendu, which disclosed the 
state of the revenue and o.vpondltiiro 
of Franco. Being refused a sciit at the 
council, ho resigned in 1781, with- 
drew to Switzerland, and wrote Sur 
I’ Administration des Finances (1781). 
N. returned to Parts In 1787 and 
'vroto against Calonno: in 1783, on 


the resignationot Brienne, Louis XVT. 
appointed N. Director-General of 
Finances. His second ministry was 
short and he retired to Switzerland, 
but after the taking of the Bastille the 
National Assembly demanded the 
recall of N., and Louis complied. 
He resigned in 1790, and spent 
ids remaining days in Switzerland, 
writing political tracts. His daugliter 
was the celebrated Madame de 
StaBI. 

Neoker, Suzanne Curohod, Madame 
(1739-94). a literary lady, born at 
Genova, Switzerland, notett tor her 
beauty, wit, and wide learning. After 
her marriage in 1764 to Jacques 
Neckcr, her house in Paris was tlie 
rendezvous of all the distinguished 
men of the day. She wrote Re- 
flexions sur le Divorce, and Melanges, 
published by her husband after her 
death. She was the mother of the 
famous Mmo. de StaSl. 

Necklace, Diamond, see Dl.tMOxn 
Necklace. 

Necromancy, a mode of divination 
practised by the ancients by wliich 
the spirits of the dead were conjured 
up to answer certain questions about 
the future. In Homer’s Odt/ssett, the 
shade of Tirosios is brought up and 
consulted by Uly.sses, and the witch 
of Endor is an example from O.T. 
liistory. See Divin.ation. 

Necropolis (Gk. rE/tpo?, and nn^it, 
city of the dead), a cemetery or bury- 
ing-gronnd. The name was formerly 
applied to cemeteries in tlie vicinity 
of ancient cities, especially to a suburb 
of .Alexandria, but Is now used in a 
more extended sense for. any large 
burial-ground. Anoiont examples re- 
main in Africa (Cyrono and the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids), Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy. 

Necrosis, the death of colls sur- 
rounded by living tissue, more 
properly the death of an aggregation 
of colls, s’- ■ ,’ ■■ 

constantly 

of bodily ‘ . 

N. aro illrcot injury, obstniction In 
the circulation of the part or incom- 
petenco in the nutrillvo agencies in 
the tissues ntfoctod. Checs’j N. Is pro- 
duced by the action of the tubercle 
bacillus. In coagulative N. an 
amount of fibrin is formed; this occurs 
in the blood and on the surfaev of 
mucous membranes, where a fuNo 
membrane m.ay bo formed, as in 
iliphtheria. In liqucfactive N. the 
ac.ion of the colls gives rise to the 
form.ation of liquid. Sec also Oax- 
URENE. 

Nectar, the sweet juice wliich many 
lants secroto in special gland-like 
odios called nectaries Its ro.al ii-e 
seems to bo to attract insects and thus 
to secure eross-fortlllsatlon. .N. H 
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composed of cane sugar and un- 
crystallisable sugar. 

Nectar, the driuk of the gods, de- 
scribed by Homer as a red wine which 
Hebe pours out for the immortals 
{Iliad, xix. 38, and iv. 3). N., in Greek 
mjiihology, had the power of con- 
ferring immortality on all who par- 
took of it. The tennis applied figura- 
tively to any delicious drink, such as 
that made fromsweet wine and honey. 

Nectarine, a smooth-skinned and 
generally more crimson - coloured 
variety of the peach which can 
often be grown successfully outdoors 
against a S. wall, in a well-drained 
border of fibrous loam containing a 
good proportion of lime. Protection 
at the time of flowering against spring 
frosts and cold winds is very essential 
as the flowers appear early and be- 
fore the leaves. Planting is best done 
in September; against walls, fan- 
trained shapes are best. The culture 
of Ns. under glass, particularly when 
grown in pots, is attended with ex- 
cellent results, if free ventilation and 
liberal watering are provided, and 
over-cropping avoided {see Peach). 

Nectary, usually a gland-like honey- 
secreting body or disk on the recep- 
tacle of a flower, cither between the 
petals or between the stamens and 
pistils. In some cases the N. occurs 
on the summit of the ovary; in others 
it lines the inside of the calyx-tube; 
and occasionally sepals or petals are 
modified, and in a few cases (such as 
the monkshood and hellebore) are 
entirely converted to serve os Ns. 
The accessibility of the N, is per- 
fectly adapted to the structure of the 
insect or other agent on wliich theferU- 
lisation of the flowers mainly depends. 

Nedenas, an aint of Norway in the 
prov. of Christiansand, is bounded 
S.E. by the Skager Rack. It is moun- 
tainous, and covers an area of 3600 
sq. m. The cap. is Arendal. Pop. 
76,985. 

Nederbrakel, a tn. in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, 17 m. S.S.E. of 
Ghent. Pop. 5000. 

Nederland Steamship Line, The, was 
established (1870) imder a subsidy 
from the Netherlands Government to 
carry passengers and cargo between 
Holland and Java. The company now 
also has a mail service from Amster- 
dam vid Southampton to Port Said 
and Suez, and a combination service 
with the Rotterdamsche Lloyd (from 
Rotterdam to Java). The fleet con- 
sists of some twenty-four steamers, 
(8300 tons, 
:ing 114,292 
'■ »yal Mail Line 

has London offices at 60 Haymarket, 
S.\V.; the Nederland Steamship Co. 
at 2 King William Street, E.C. 

NedorluleS, a com. of Sweden, Ian of 


Norrbotten, 12 m. N. of Lulea. Pop. 
12,282. 

Nederweert, a com. in the prov. of 
Limburg, Netherlands, 12 m. N.W. 
of Roermond. Pop. 5653. 

Nedim (fl. c. 1700-30 under Ahmed 
III.), a Turkish poet of the 18th 
century, of the Old Ottoman School. 
His ‘ ghazels ’ and ‘ kasidas * are 
marked by grace and originality. 
He was custodian of the library at 
Constantinople founded by Ibrahim 
Pasha. See Poole, Story of Turkey. 

Nedjcd, see Nejd. 

Nedrigailov, a tn. in the gov. 
and 126 m. N.W. of the city of 
Kharkov, Russia. Pop. 8000. 

Needham, a tn. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in Norfolk co., 12 m. S.W. of 
Boston, with hosiery manufs. Pop. 
(1910) 5026. 

Needham, John Turberville (1713- 
81), a Roman Catholic priest and 
physiologist, bom in London and 
educated at Douay and Cambray. 
He wrote Id^e sommaire, ou Vve 
ghiirale du Sysi^e Physique el Mela- 
physique de ill. Needham sur la 
r-' /•- . . 7 .. r- x)c 

■ .vort 

• vvere 

descended from the Egyptians; several 
treatises on microscopical science, on 
bees and ants. 

Needham (or Nedham), Marcha- 
mont (1020-78), a journalist, born at 
Burford in Oxfordshire. He pursued 
various callings in his youth, but 
eventually took up journalism. Ho 
was the chief author of Mercurius 
Britanicus (1643-46), a satirical 
weekly commentary on the news of 
the day, and was twice arrested for 
the scurrilous character of the paper. 
He also published Mercurius Politi- 
cos, in which he championed Crom- 
well’s foreign and ecclesiastical policy, 
and edited the Public Intelligencer 
(1653-60). After the Restoration he 
lived by praoti^ng physic, and pub- 
lished Medela Medicinoe (1665), an 
attack on the College of Physicians 
and its methods, and a complaint of 
the neglect of chemistry for anatomy. 
His Discourse concerning Schools and 
Schoolmasters (1663) suggests several 
reforms in education. 

Needham, Walter (c. 1631-91), an 
eminent anatomist, whose standard 
work is Dissertatio de Formaio Foetu. 
See Birch, History of the Royal Society. 

Needle, Magnetic, see Compass. 

Needle-gun, see RifIiE, Bbeech- 
IXJADING. 

Needles are instruments of metal, 
or other material, for the purpose of 
carrying the thread in sewing, em- 
broidery, knitting, netting, and other 
similar operations. They are generally 
made of metal, but hone, ivory, and 
wood are also used; for ordinary 
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needle-work they are made of fine 
steel, and are too well known to need 
description ; for other kinds of work 
they are often much larger and 
differently formed, according to the 
requirements of the work to be done. 
Needle-making is an important branch 
of industrial art, and it has attained 
to extraordinary perfection. The first 
operation, after the wire has been 
selected, and its thickness accurately 
gauged, is to cut it into 8-ft. lengths: 
this is done by winding it in a coil of 
16 ft. circumference, and then cutting 
this coil into exact halves with power- 
ful cutting shears. The coiling of the 
wire is so managed that there are 100 
pieces in each half when cut; the 
bundles of 100 wires are again out 
into the necessary lengths for two 
N.; and so well arranged are the 
cutting shears that a man can easily 
cut enough for 1,000,000 N. In a day 
of twelve hours. The pieces out from 
a coil, although now reduced to the 
length of two small N., are neverthe- 
less somewhat curved: they are there- 
fore collected into bundles of about 
6000 and placed in two iron rings, 
which hold them loosely together; 
they are then slightly softened by 
firing, and arc laid on an iron plate 
or bench, and are pre.ssed with a small 
curved bar in two or three positions, 
by which the operator manages to 
make them all perfectly straight. 
They are now taken to the grinder, 
who sits in front of his grindstone 
upon a seat which is hollow, and forms 
an air-shaft open towards the stone: 
through this a blast of air is forced 
when the wheel is in motion, which 
carries away from the grinder every 
particle of the subtle dust from the 
N. points and the stone. Before this 
liumane in vention, which has rendered 
the operation quite innocuous, the 
loss of life in this manufacture was 
more serious than in any other in- 
dustrial occupation. The operator, 
with great tact, holds about twenty- 
five of the ^vire3, by means of his 
thumb, pressed against tlie inside of 
his fingers, the wires, which are held 
straight and applied to the grhid- 
stone, being dexterously turned round 
on the Inside of the hand by means of 
the thumb, untU they are ground 
■sharp at one end; they are then re- 
versed, and the other ends are simi- 
larly sharpened. They are next taken 
to the impresaino machine, wliicli In 
principle consists of a weight hanging 
to a block, wblcli ia raised by the liand 
and let fall at pleasure; the wires ore 
placed in succession under this, so 
tliat the falling weight strikes each 
wire exactly in the middle, and there 
llattens it. The hardening of the 
flattened part by the blow b removed 
in the annealing oven, and the boles 


are next punched, two In each 
flattened portion. These are done by 
a machine on tlie same prlnolpio as 
the impressina machine; this not only 
punches the two holes, but also forms 
a small cross-cut between them. At 
this cross-cut the wire is broken in 
two, and may now be regarded as 
two rudely-formed N., each having a 
flattened and pierced head. A number 
of these are now threaded (stpilted) 
on a thin wire, and are planed hi a 
vice, which holds them firm and 
straight, so that the heads can be 
filed. The next proces.s is oil temper- 
ing, for which they are made liot, and 
Immersed in sufficient oil to coat them 
thorouglfly; the oil is then burned off, 
an operation which renders the N. 
brittle. They are then weighed out 
into lots of about 500,000 each, and 
after being shaken so that they lie 
side by side, they are laid on a square 
piece of strong canvas, and a quantity 
of sand and emery-powder being 
mixed with them, they are corded up 
very securely into a long roll from 
18 in. to 2 ft. in length. A number of 
these rolls or bundles are placed on a 
movable wooden slab in the sconcing 
machine, and over them is placed 
another heavily weighted slab. The 
action of the macliino, of which these 
slabs form part, is to move them 
backwards and forwards in opposite 
directions, the bundles of N. noting as 
rollers, the pressure upon which works 
the enclosed N., sand, etc., together, 
so that Instead of the blaokened 
appearance they had when it com- 
menced, they arc white and sllvery- 
looking. They arc now removed to 
an exactly similar machine, whore 
they are polished. Here they are 
separated from the sand and emery, 
and are removed to other canvas 
squares: and when mixed up with a 
paste of pnllu-powder and oil, are 
again corded up, and made to roll 
backwards and forwards under the 
weighted wooden slab of the polishing 
machine for four hours more. The 
next process is to remove them from 
the canvas and agitato tliom In a 
vessel with soft soap and water, to 
remove the oil and putty-powder, and 
next to dry them In ash-wood saw- 
dust. Tliey are now higlily polLshed 
and well tempered, Imt not all of 
exactly the same length, nor are the 
eyes perfect; they are therefore passed 
to a person who, by nice management 
of n small gauge, sorts them verv 
quickly into certain lengths (evening). 
and arranges them all in one direction 
(heading). They then pa'^s on to bo 
drilled, an operation requiring great 
nicety, as the small oval holes have 
to bo so polished all round ns not to 
cause any friction on the thread in 
sowing with them. The N. I" now 
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practically finished, but many minor 
operations are considered necessary 
to produce high finish. The wire of 
which the ordinarysized N. is made 
Ifl so thin that 5^ pounds go to form 

74.000 N, Of ordinary - sized N., 

2.250.000 weigh 3 cwt. English-made 
N. are the best in the world, and are 
chiefly made in Redditch and the 
neighbourhood, where, and in other 
parts of the county of Worcester, this 
manuf. employs a large number of 
persons. For the varieties of N. 
used for entering wounds, etc., set 
Surgical j^ppuances. 

Needles, The, the name given to 
five remarkable rocks Ijdng immedi- 
ately ofl the western extremity of the 
Isle of Wight in N. lat, 50® 39' and 
W. long. 1“ 34 Their origin is attri- 
butable to the sea beating on the 
sharp cliffs which form the W. point 
of the island, and the same influence 
is gradually wasting them away: the 
largest of them, which was 120 ft. in 
height, having been submerged in 
1764. They are white, but black at 
their bases, and curiously streaked 
throughout with black strata of 
flints. A lighthouse standing on this 
extremity of the island rises 715 ft. 
above the sea. 

Neefs, Peter (c. 1570-1651), sur- 
named ‘ the Elder,* a Dutch painter, 
born at Antwerp. He excelled in 
representing the interiors of Gothic 
churches and convents illuminated, 
his * Cathedral of Antwerp * especi- 
ally being considered a masterpiece. 
His pictures are to he seen in most 
public galJerice, His son, Peter 
Martin w,, although not equalling 
his father, imitated his style. 

Neenah, a oiJy and summer resort 
of Winnebago co,, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on Fox R., N.W. of Lake Winnebago. 
It has machine shops, foundries, and 
paper-mills, and manufs. boots and 
shoes and agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1910) 5734. 

Neepawa, a seaport tn. of Mani- 
toba, Canada, 17 m. S.E. of Miime- 
dosa. Pop. 2000. 

Neer, Arnold van der (c. 1619-33), a 
Dutch landscape painter, bom at 
Amsterdam. He was particularly 
successful in rendering moonlight 
effects among the can^ scenery of 
Holland, and in painting winter land- 
scapes, wii h skat ors on ice introduced. 

Neer, Elgon Hendrick van der (1643- 
1703), son of Arnold, born at Amster- 
dam. He was a pupU of Vanloo, and 
became celebrated as a painter of his- 
torical pieces, landscapes, etc. 

Neerwinden, a vU. of Li5ge, Bel- 
gium, 6 m. S.E. of Tirlemont It was 
the scene of two battles fought in 
1693 and 1793. Pop. 650. 

Ne Exeat Regno. At common law 
.(g.v.) every subject may go out of 


the realm whenever and for whatever 
purpose he pleases : but because con- 
stitutionally every man ought to de- 
fend the realm, the Rovercign has the 
prero^tive (see underCROWN) of com- 
manding him by the writ of N. B. R. 
not to leave the coimtry, on pain 
of punishment for disobedience. This 
ancient writ was originally used to 
prevent the clergj" from going to 
Rome, and was afterwards extended 
‘^“'^ofeon- 

' state. 

' of the 
'ourt by 

virtue of which nan xji.v,) may be ob- 
tained from any person about to go 
abroad wil h the object of evading the 
juristliction of the court. The legality 
of this appHcalion of the writ 
settled in the time of Charles 11., and 
(he o-fontiticr of it has long been con- 
sid ‘ 

N . \ 

mi 
na 
wi 
a ‘ 

labouring successively in 
Neufch5tol, Berne, the Pays de Vaud, 
and in the valleys of Queyras and 
Freyssini^rcs. See A. Bost, 2’he Life 
of Felix Neff, 1355. 

Nefi ol Erzeruro 0? 1603-7 under 
Ahmed 1.), a Turkish poet and vrriter 
of brilliant * kasidas * (eulogies). His 
ability aa a satirist, won him enemies, 
who provaUed on Murad IV, to have 
him executed (1636). 

Negapatam, or Nagapattanam, a 
seaport of Madras, India, one of the 
earliest Portuguese seLtlemeniBon the 
Coromandel coast It is in the delta 
of the Cavery, 48 m. from Tanjore. 
OU and textiles are manufactured, 
rice and poddy exported. The Great 
Southern Ibiilway of India has ex- 
tensive ' ’ -,.- 1 ...,.., Jo ^ im- 
portant Pop. 

57,000 . "oham- 

medans). 

Negsuneo, ocity of Michigan,X7.S. A., 
11 m. S.VV. by W. of Marquette, 
with several blast furnaces. Pop, 
(1910) 8460. 

Negligence. InEnglfshlawthecom- 
monlyaccopted definition of N., which 
is atort(actlonablewrong)remediable 
by an action of damages, is that it is 
the omission to do something which 
a reasonable man, guided by those 
considerations which ordinarily regu- 
late the conduct of human affairs, 
would do, or doing something which 
a prudent and reasonable man would 
not do. The two cardinal facts of im- 
portance al>out N. are that it denotes 
a standard of conduct and not a state 
of mind, and that liability from it 
arises only where a duty is owed to 
til© person aggrieved. The standard 
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of care or ' diligenoe ’ which the the courts have held it to exist, will 
English common law reqtiires from be found to depend reallr on an ante- 
a person in a particular transaction, cedent voluntary act of the party 
though it may vary with the degree held liable tPoIlook, On Torts)’, c g. 
of skin ordinarily to be expected from if I oliserve a cart and horse, tiio 
any person similarly circumstanced, driver of which (a personal enemy of 
has no relation to psychological con- mine) has temporarily left it un- 
sideration of motive or intention, for guarded, proceeding to the brink of a 
it is purely objective. Roman law in steep cliff, I am not liable for damages 
tills respect was wanting in its usual for N. because I did not take the 
consistency and practicability. In that trouble to stop the horse from walk- 
system there were, as in the English ing over the cliff, for it was not by 
law, degrees of N. or careics-sness, but any voluntary art of mine that tlie 

jjj i TChero the horse happened to stray. Rut if, e.p.. 

pe “ ■ . I choose to run motor buses or anv 

of . 1 other vehicle along the streets, I am 

standard of care of an ordinary eunus responsible for any injuries sustained 
•paterfamilias (head of an agnatic therefrom by pa8.sers-by which a jury 
family) was enacted, whereas in or judge of fact is satisfied were duo 
others, e.g. where the other person to .solely to the N. of my drivers. This 
this contract gob the benefit from it, example is useful to illustrate the 
a merely relative standard of care meaning of • contributory • N.; a 
was sufficient, for provided the re- person who might olhorwiRo bo cn- 
apo_"ou,io ricrson showed the care titled to damages tor injuries or loss 
whi ■ ■ , another will 

his ■ ■ . . ■ . -to recover a farthing if. 

The ■ . ■ . • • . 'lug the ottier's N., ho 

ing on an inquiry of the amuiml oi mif,,,,..: Cu-.... at the decisive or last 
care any particular individual is moment in the transaction, liavo by 
accustomed to bestow on matters the exercise of rensonaldo care and 
affecting hlmsolt is not one which prudence averted sucli injury or loss, 

f. „„so jiooif rn the solution of It Iscommonlysatd lliatN.Udivisiblo 

■ ■■ • . • • . ‘.lie point into gross, slight, ordinary, and so 

> ' " ■ -ftwoufit forth. Hut the rffvfsfon fs nnsonnd 

bo unjust to do so; for one latter and illogiofti. No doiilit ivhat would 
ordinarily knows nothing of tho be gross N. in a luis driver would he 
other’s Idios.vnorasie.s. and is morally URiially far less so in tlio case of on 
justified in assuming that the other inexpert man wlio was learning how 
will act like the average man in like to drive. But tills won't alTcct the 
circumstances. In regard to duty, liability, for tliC law requires the 
liability for N. may arise from the standard of care or skill of tlio expert 
broach of a duty owed ■ i" opse wlicre special skill is 

Individual, or to all < ■ v to lio expected: tbougli, of 

cilminately. In the ft ■ i' ’ ■ ■ . m the ol>ovo e.vnmple, tho 

personal duty may cither be incident inexpert driver would probalily incur 
to some fiduciary (f.g. trustee and no liaWIIty ir.e.p., lie were a passenger 
beneficiary), parental, or tutelary who liad tried to stop a bus In tho 
(guardian and ward) relationship, or sudden illness of tlie regular driver, 
exist by reasonof apnrclycontraetual Negombo, a (n. of Ceylon, on the 
relationship. In the ca«e of N. manl- W. cons! , 20 m. N.\V. of Colomlio. 
tested in tlie performance or omission Pop. 20.001). 

to perform tlio terms of a conlinct. Negotiable Instrument. Tliodistin- 
diflicult questions arise as to whether guishlng features of a N. I. are: 11) It 
the injured party sliould sue in coo- can he sued on by tlio liolder in Ids 

tractori ■■ ■ ■ . ' own name: (2) tho bolder in duo 

being th. ' t ■ ■ ‘ ‘f ’ ' “ •’■''''ets in or 

the former case « in bu ■ 1 . • ‘ ■ ' ' ' or pro- 

may be reasonalily supposed ta linvo 1 ■ |tpas.sc3 

uustained a" a pro.vlinnfo conscqueiiro 1 , ■ ■ ' ’ ' c bolder 

of llic breach (q.f.). but in tbe latter In duo coursels not nllccieu ny certain 
case lie may get anytldng a bjtu- defences whieli migiit be available 
pathetic jiirv secs fit to award. In against prior lioldors, e.g. fraud, un- 
regard to duties ‘ owed to alt the duo Innuenco. provided he Idmself 
world.’ It is to lie oliservcd that tlicso were no party to sucli vitiating 
are neccssarilv of a restricted nature, element, Tlio law of N. Is. dopend.s 
for. as lias been oliservcd, ‘ the law mainly upon statutes wlilcb tliem- 
docs not and cannot imdertakc to selves have been framed exolusiveiy 
make men render active service to on the custom of rucrchants. The 
tliclr ncigbliours at all times when a earliest forms of N. is. wore bills nf 
good or a brave man would do so.’ excliongc. liorro wed from tlie practlee 
The bond of duty in most cases where of Venetian and FiorenUno mcrclianta 
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in the middle ages, and, thongU much 
later, promissorj; notes. The list of 
N. Is. tends to increase, one of the 
latest additions being debenture 
bonds payable to bearer. In the 
majority of cases it is essentially a 
question of fact to be proved by evi* 
dence whether or not a document is 
negotiable, though in cases u-here the 
negotiability is established, the court 
takes judicial notice of that fact, i‘.c. 
recognises it as a matter of law. The 
following documents, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are N. Is., 
bank-notes (see also Currency), 
cheques, exchequer bills, dividend 
warrants. East India bonds, circular 
notes, certain scrip and bonds, c.p. 
debenture scrip and various American 
railway bonds (as to the marks of a 
valid custom see under that title). 
The law of N. I. in so far as bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, cheques, 
and bank-notes is concerned has long 
been codified in the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882. Postal orders are not 
negotiable if crossed for collection by 
a bank, though otherwise they can be 
freely transferred from liand to hand; 
nor are share certificates, sliare 
warrants, and share transfers, hence 
the forgery of the true holder’s signa- 
ture will not affect his rights; nor an 
LO.U. (a.v ); nor most kinds of scrip 
and bonds. Bills of lading can be 
transferred so as to give the trans- 
feree a right to sue in his own name, 
hut otherwise they are nob N. Is,, 
because the transferee gets no better 
title than that of his transferor; and 
the same observations apply to 
policies of assurance. The holder in 
due course of a bill of exchange or 
any other N. I. is he who takes the 
instrument in good faith or without 
knowledge or notice of previous de- 
fects of title in it, and gives valuable 
consideration (sec under Considera- 
tion) for it. But a holder is not put 
to the trouble of proving con^^idera- 
tion uniessthe party resisting liaiiility 
on the instrument established the 
existence of some defect, e.g. fraud, 
duress, in the previous negotiation of 
the instmmenl. Sometimes hills or 
other N, Is, are marked ’ not nego- 
tiable.* The effect of this is that the 
person receiving it will not have, and 
is not capable of giving, a better title 
to the instniment than that which 
the person from whom he took it had. 
But though the true o^vner is thus 
protected, the negotiability of the 
instmment is not othen\ise affected. 

Negri Sembilan, one of the Feder- 
ated Malay states under British pro- 
toetion. It is situated on the western 
side of the Malay Peninsula, ai^d has 
the Straits of Malacca for its western 
boundary with a coast-line of about 
29 m. There is, however, only one 


port.. Port Dickson, which is con- 
nected with the capital, Seremban,. 
by a railway 24 i m. in length. Agri- 
culture is the main industir. Tin is 
worked in considerable quantities, 
and large numbers of elephants, 
buffaloes, and other cattle ore reared. 
Area, 2600 sq. m. The pop. (about 
120,000) consists of Chinese, Malays, 
Tamils, Europeans, and Eurasians. 

Negrito, or Negrillo, the name 
originally applied by the Spaniards 
to the negro-like inliaidtants of the 
Philippine Ir., an aboriginal race, 
somewhat dwarfed, inhai»iting the- 
mountalns. They are of an extremely 
low type, having no dwellings, living 
on wild fruits and roots, and on- 
animals they can procure with their- 
only weapon, the bow and arrow. 
They are devoid of arts, wear no 
dollies, and their religion is of the 
lowest. With the immense growth of 
knowledge of races during the last 
forty years, the name has been ex- 
tended to cover many other peoples, 
as well as some represented by re- 
mains found in Central and Western- 
Europe from the stone age. Besides 
the Aetas or Philippine Ns., there are 
many tribes scattered over the monn- 
tainous regions of the Malay Pen- 
insula, such a.R the Jakuns, Sakais. 
and Samangs, the Andaman Islanders 
or Mincopies, who are mucli purer 
than the others who have intermixed 
>Tith the Malay races. These form the 
eastern division of the race. In 
Africa t here arc several tribes inhabit- 
ing the equatorial forests and the 
mountainous regions round the great 
lakes; the pygmies of the Congo and 
Ogoway. Among these are the ■ 
Wochua and Akko, inhabiting the 
basin of the R. Welle, N. of the - 
Congo; the Batwa, about the R. Kasa 
and its tributaries: the Obongo, in the 
western forests of equatorial Africa; 
in Masailand the Wandorobo, and in 
S. (Salla-land the Dume. As in the 
case of the negroes, this race appears 
to have spread originally over the 
Indo-African continent, now sub- 
meiged. There is marked likeness to • 
the negro in colour, natiire of t ho hair, 
protruding ja\vs; thoy are.however.of 
lowstaturo,3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft: 10 in., and 

they show 

negro, but 

are very much lower in tlie scale. 
See De Quatrefogc, ‘ Lcs Negritos,* 
in Boh Soc. de Geog.t 1872: * DIstrib. 
G6og. dCR Negritos,* in Bevued*fiJ(hno~ 
graphic, 1882; A. B. Meyer, Ueher die 
N, Oder Aetas der Philippinen, 1878; 
E. H. Man, * The Andaman Islands, 
and their Inhabitants,’ in Jour. of,~ 
the Anthrop. Inst.. 1885; ■ ' 

Maklay, * Ethnol. Excur. in the 

Peninsula/ in o/M 
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Slraiis Branch, 1878; h. Wray, ' The 
Cave-dwellers of Perak,’ Jour. An- 
throj). Inst., 1897; Tyson, Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients, 
1894; A. H. Keane, Mian, Past and 
Present, 1900; W. Junker, Travels in 
Africa, 1900-2; W. A. Reed, ‘Negritos 
of Zambales,’ Philippine Ethn. Sur- 
vey, vol. ii. pt. i., 1904; G. Hcrv6, 
‘ Cranes N6ol. Armorieaina de Type 
NOgroido,’ Bol. Soc. d' Anthropologic, 
It. 1903. 

Negro, Rio: 1. A river of Argentina 
formed by the union of the Limay 
and Neuquen Rs., whioh rise in lakes 
in Ihe Andes. It flows E. and S.B., 
and after a course of 400 m. enters 
the Atlantic 2. A river of S. America, 
rising in Colomiiia, under the name 
Quaiuia. It flows B and S., joining 
the Amazon as tributary below 
Man&os. It is navigable for steamers 
about 450 m. ; for canoes 680 m. 
Total length about 1400 m.; breadth 
li to 15 m, 

Negroes form one of the four great 
classes of the human race. In their 
purest form I hey are probably found 
along the Guinea coast, in the Gaboon, 
the basins of the Shari and Benua, 
and the lower Zambesi; but the Sudan 
is considered the home of the race. 
It is possible that they peopled 
Sehlater’s ' Lomuria,’ a continent 
covering a large portion of the Indian 
Ocean, and became divided on the 
subsidence of the region in early and 
middle Tertiary times. The term is 
now generally restricted to the 
western or African branch, those of 
the eastern region, of S. India, Malay, 
Now Guinea, etc., being Papuans or 
Malaysians. The former present 
various mixed types duo to Caucasian 
migration, the latter have been 
affected mostly by Mongolian move- 
ment. The N. characteristics aro 
deep brown, almost black, skin, cool, 
velvety, and emitting a peculiar 
odour; short, black woolly hair of 
elliptical sec'Jon; short, flat, broad, 
snub nose with depressed base and 
dilated nostrils; black cyo, black iris, 
and yellow sclerotic coat; prognathlo 
jaws, facial angle 70°; thick lips, pro- 
truding and showing the inner red; 


, ■ ' , , "i ■ j,uro- 

pean, 45); long arms, weak legs; flat, 
broad foot with low Instep, and ‘ lark 
heel '; yellowish palms and soles; 
height (average 5 ft. 10 in.) above the 
average. A marked feature Is the 
early clo.sing of the. cranial sutures, a 
premature o.ssiDcallon appearing to 
prevent a full development of the 
brain. The children aro described as 
sharp, vivaciotis, and intelligent, but 
deterioration commences at puberty, 
and the full-grown N. remains ohlld- 
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like, unprogressive, lethargic, without 
initiation. In the arts, e.a. building, 
spinning, weaving, pottery, agrioul- 
tnre, the working of metals, they aro 
moderately advanced, but have pro- 
bably learnt these under Semitic iii- 
fluenee and have cerlalnly shown no 
development of their oivn. Their 
religion wa.s veiT debased and cjuol, 
tetisliLsm, cannibalism, and slavery 
being the chief charaotoristics and 
outcomes, but thev are now largely 
'= ■ " ■ In U.S.A. 

1 . . ■ are largely 

■ . . . ' loptanee is 

cliildj.sh in nature, and tbeir moral 
status appears unable to rise to the 
Christian Ideal. They have been 
described os non-moral, rather than 
immoral, whioh aptly expresses their 
undoubted lower stage of develop- 
ment. They are ohildislily gay, and 
passionate, with childish rapidity in 
change of mood; thievish, unreliable, 
indolent, yet with a childish sub- 
ordination to authority, and marked 
faithfulness, yet subject to sudden 
failure. These points of character 
united to a marked sonsuousness 
render them a serious social problem 
in the more progressive and civilised 
lands, particularly in America. Their 
republic, Hayti, lias always had nn 
evil name. The Negroid race is esti- 
mated at some 200,000,009. In the 
United States Ihoro aro about 
• ’ - it ouo-ninth of 

. • hey are more 

■ For language 

Ernnowar. 
See E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, 1881; 
A. H. Keane, Mian, Past ami Present, 

„,. . J895. 

• . ■ ■■. The Story of 

; ■ . ll, Johnston, 

World, 1910; 
Sir Spencer St. John, Jlayti, or the 
Black Republic, 1884: A. B. Eliis, The 
Tshi, Ewe, and Voniba Speaking 
Peoples, 1887. 1890, 1894: F. G: Rufll, 
Negro Education in Virginia, 1889; 
De Quatrefage, Les Races Ilumaincs, 
1882; G. ijcU\vclntiirth,Henrtnf.4fricn 
(trans. 1873); F. L. James. The Wdd 
Tribes of the Sudan, 18S3- Captain 
Dinger, Du Niger au Oolfc de Ouinie, 
1892; Dr. W. Junker. Travels in 
Africa, 1 880; Dr. J. W. Gregory, The 
Great Rift Valley, 1890; JI. Dybouskl, 

Le NaturalUste ' ■ 1 G ” 

Short History , ' • • 

1913: and for r ‘ 

Philadelphic 1 ■ 

by Profc.ssor !■ . ' 

University of : ' ■ ■ 

Negros (formerly Buglas), an Island 
of the S.W. Visayas group, Blilllp- 
pines, between Ccbfi (S.E.) and I’anay 
(N.iV.), with tho active volcano. Mt. 
Malaspina or CanlaOn (c. 8200 ft.). 
Thomountaln-rldgo forms a eontlnua- 
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tion of Mindanao (Dapitan). Siif?€tr Neilson, Julia (&. 1869), an English 
cane, coffee, tobacco, and grain are actress, born in London. She made 
produced, sugar-sacks, cabonegro and her first appearance at the Lyceum 
abaca manufactured. Bacolod and theatre in 1888 in Pyomalion and 
Lumaguete, capitals of the Occi- Galaiea. Under Rutland Barrington’s 
dental and Oriental provinces, are the management at the St. James she 
chief towns. Area 4840 sq. m. Pop. became the leading lady, and was 
460,000. next engaged by Beerbohm Tree. She 

Nogfis, a title of a Iring or ruler in married Fred Terry, a prominent 
Abyssinia, the emperor being ‘ negOs member of that celebrated family, 
uagasti ’ (Icing of kings). In the last and frequently toured with him as 
two centuries the rulers of Amhara well as appearing on the London 
have claimed it. boards, both she and her husband 

Negus, the name of a drink consist- being universal favourites. She has 
ing of wine (especially port) mixed acliieved marked success in The 
Uith hot water, spiced and sugared. Dancing Girl; Siceet Nellof Old Drury; 

Neheim, a tn. of Prussia in West- as Rosalind in As You Like It; as 
phalia, on the Ruhr, 20 m. S.E. of Oberon in A Midsummer NighVs 
Dortmund. Pop. 10,919. Dream; in Sunday; T'he Scarlet 

Nehemiah, Thehookof Nehemiahis Pimpernel; Henry of Navarre; The 
closely connected with that of Ezra, Popinjay; and various other rOles. 
and in the Jewish canon the two form Her son and daughter are both on the 
a single book under the name of Ezra, stage. 

It falls into three main divisions: (1) Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (c. 1848-80), 
Chaps, i.-vii., TOtten in the first an assumed name of an English 
person, tell how N,, cup-bearer to actress, Elizabeth Ann Brown, also 
Artaxerxes, learnt of the condition of known as Lizzie Bland (Bland being 
Jerusalem, obtained leave to visit it her stepfather’s name). She made her 
and set about its restoration; (2) d6but at Margate (1865). Her most 
chaps, viii.-x,, uTitten in the third celebrated role was that of Juliet, and 
person, deal chiefly with the actions in 1870 she scored a success in Lon- 
of Ezra in restoring the observance of don as Amy Robsart in a dramatic 
the law; (3) chaps, xi.-xiii., deal with version of Keniheorihy and also played 
various additional subjects, pro^iding Rebecca in /vanftoe. She was popular 
various lists of people and places, and also in America, appearing at Booth’s 
giving N. *8 account of tho dedication Theatre, New York (1872). See 
of the walls. The whole book is a Marston, Our iJecenf .triors. 1890. 
compilation from various sources Neilston, a par. and tn. of Scotland, 
made some long time after the events in Renfrewshire, on the Leven, 9 m. 
which they narrate, S.W. of Glasgow. There are bleach- 

Neile, Richard (1562-1640), Arch- fields, print-works, and cotton spin- 
bishop of York, born in Westminster, ning mills. Pop. (1911) 15,214. 
Having taken his doctor’s degree in Neisse, a tn. of Silesia, Prussia, on 
divinity in 1600, he became in 1605 the Glatzer Neisse, .30 m. S.W, of 
Dean of Westminster. In 1008 he was Oppeln. It was formerly the chief 
made Bishop of Rochester, and ap- to%vn of a principality, and the resi- 
polnted Laud his chaplain, and in dence of a bishop; the episcopal 
161() was translated to Lichfield, re- palace is now used for municipal 
moving to Lincoln, 1614, Durham, offices. There are manufs. of firearms, 
1617, and Winchester, 1628. He sat machinery, furniture, blankets, lace, 
regularly on the High Commission etc.; stone is quarried. Pop. 25,937. 
and in the Star Chamber, and in 1631 Nejd, or Nejid (highland), a plateau 
was made Archbishop of York. region of Arabia, N. of the tropic of 

Neilgherry Hills (S. India), see Cancer, between El Hasa and Hedjaz. 
Nilgiri Hills. The greater part consists of sandy 

NoUson, James Beaumont (1792- desert, but where water is found the 
1865), inventor of the hot blast in tho soil is fertile, and sheep and camels 
iron manufactime. born near Glasgow, are reared. The chief towns are Riad, 
As manager and engineer of the Glas- Oneise, and Bercide. Pop. 720,000. 
gow Gasworks, he introduced many Nekrasov (or Nekrasoff), Nikolai 
important improvementsin the manu- Alexeievitch (or Alexeyevitch) (1821- 
facture of gas, and also exerted him- c, 78), a Russian poet and Nihilist, 
self for the mental and technical im- He o^vned (1847) and conducted the 
provement of tho worlunen under him, monthly magazine Sovremennik (The 
establishing a workman’s institution. Contemporary), by means of which 
But his great invention was tho hot Nihilistic opinions were spread among 
blast, and to this he was led by the the students of St. Petersburg Uni- 
discovery that a hot blast substituted versity, and The Annals of (he Father- 
fora cold one produced three times as land. In 1840hepnblishedZ)reamsanrf 
much iron with the same amount of Elves. Other poems are : Peasants' 
fuel. Children ; Russian Women ; Hero for 
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an Hour; Who lives happily in 
Russia } Last Songs. 

NSlaton, Auguste (1807-73), a 
French surgeon, professor of clinical 
surgery in the Faculty of Medicine at 
Paris (1851-67). He rvas a very skilful 
operator, and invented ‘ Ndlaton’s 
probe,’ used in searching for bullets. 
He was surgeon to Napoleon III. His 
chief work is Bliments de patholooie 
c7ifrurgicate,lS44-61 (2nd ed. 1868-85). 

Neledinsky-Meletzky, Yurii (1751- 
1829), an eminent Russian soldier and 
poet. He served in the campaigns 
against Turkey from 1770-74, and 
after peace was concluded joined the 
Russian embassy in Constantinople. 
He wrote a considerable number of 
songs and ballads which have con- 
siderable charm. 

Ncllore, or NeUm lancient Sinhapur, 
lion city), cap. of N. dist., Madras, 
India, on the R. Pennar. In the 
neighbourhood are saltpetre re- 
fineries. Cotton textiles are manu- 
factured. Pop. 33,000. 

Nelson: 1. A municipal hor. of 
Lancashire, England, 34 m. N. of 
Burnley. There are coal -mines in t he 
vicinity, and the staple industry is the 
cotton manuf. Pop. (1911) 39,485. 
2. A provincial dist. of New Zea- 
land, in S. Island, with an area of 
10,468 sq. m. It is extremely rich In 
iron, lead, copper ores, gold, and coal, 
and Its agriculture is considerable. 
The cap.. Nelson, founded in 1841, 
stands on Tasman Bay, It possesses 
a fine harbour, accessible to vessels 
drawing 18 ft. of water. Tlie manuf.s. 
arc soap, leather, cloth, etc., and 
there are breweries and jam factories. 
Nelson is the see of an Anglican 
bishop: there is also a college con- 
nected with the University of New 
Zealand. Pop. of dist. 43,000; of tn. 
9000. 3. A tn. in the S.E. of British 
Columbia, Canada. It stands on the 
W. arm of the Kootenay Lake, and is 
the chief totvn of the silver-mining 
district of W. Kootenay. The town 
was incorporated tn 1897, and there 
arc fine schools, churches, etc.; smell- 
ing is the chief industry ; there are 
saw-miiis, and jam is manufactured. 
Pop. with suburbs, 7500, 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), a British admiral, born 
at Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk; en- 
tered the navy at the age of twelve, 
and within eight years had attained 
to the rank of commander. Ili-health 
tlireatcned tointerfero witbhis career, 
for In 1780 ho was unable to take up a 
command, but a rest in England did 
him good, and in the foilowing year 
he ,n'a.s well enough to accept an 
appointment to the Mbcmarle. He 
ciuiscd lor many months without 
any particular success, but gave satis- 
factory proof of his ability os an 


officer, and earned the approval of 
Lord Hood. He tvas placed on half- 
pay in 1783, but not long after was 
appointed to the Boreas, and went to 
the W. Indies, where ho captured five 
ships engaged in irregular trading, In 
defiance of the tastructions of Sir 
Richard Hughes. In 1785 at Nevis he 
married a young widow, Mrs. Nesbit, 
and relumed to England. He and his 
wife now lived with his father at 
Burnham Thorpe for some years, and 
it was not until a war with France 
was threatened tn 1793 that he was 
given the command of the Agamem- 
non, in which in August he convoyed 
troops to Naples, where he heoame 
acquainted with the English minister. 
Sir William Hamilton, and his beauti- 
ful and notorious wife, Emma. In the 
following year the commander-in- 
chief, Lord Hood, attaoked Corsica, 
and gave N. the command of the 
landing party. N. was successful in 
the operations at Bastlaand Cnlvi, but 
at the latter engagement lost the 
sight of one eye. He was promoted 
commodore in 1796, and in the follow- 
ing year, for his share in the victory 
off Cape St. Vincent, was raised to the 
rank of rear-admiral. In the same 
year in an engagement he lost his 
right arm. For his successful attack 
on the French fleet in Abouklr Bay 
(1798) ho was created Baron Nelson 
of the Nile. His attachment to Lady 
Hamilton was now ver.v strong, and 
he was at Naples whenever he could 
possibly bo there. Sir William Hamil- 
ton proving himself a most compla- 
cent husband. After his return to 
England in company m'th tho Hamll- 
tons — a return necessitated hy lU- 
Iiealth — N. and his ^vife separated. In 
1801 he was promoted vlcc-ndmlral. 
and was In command of tho attack on 
Copenhagen, and for his services was 
raised to the dignity of a viscount. 
Ho lived with tho Hamillons in 
London, and at their counuy-hou.se, 
and after tho death of Sir William in 
1803 continued his intimacy with the 
widow. It is only fair to state that 
Lady Hamilton told Lord Minto that 
their relations were platonic. • Lady 
Hamilton,' ho wrote, ‘ talked very 
freely of her situation with Nelson, 
and of the constniction tho world may 
have put upon it; but protested that 
their attachment had been perfectly 
pure.’ However, she boro him two 
children. In Jfay 1803 N. was. ap- 
pointed to tho command of the Jfcdl- 
terrancan fleet, and made tho Viclory 
his flagship. He lay off Toulon in the 
hope of tho French fleet coming into 
the open, and so being able to engage 
them. Nni)olcon's plan was for the 
French and Spanish fleets to meet in 
the W. Indies, and there combine into 
an overwhelming striking force. Vll- 
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lencuve, now in command of the 
French fleet at Toulon, managed to 
evade N., but a storm drove him back 
to the shelter of the forts; but later 
he was able to get away, while N. was 
delayed at INIaddalena by contrary 
winds. He eventually, on Oct. 21, 
engaged the allied fleets off Trafalgar, 
and shortly before the action began, 
hoisted from the flag-ship the famous 
signal, * England expects that every 
man will do his duty/ The victory 
was complete and decisive, but when 
the fate of the action was determined, 
N. was shot down on his quarter-deck 
and died a few hours later. * Re- 
member, I leave Lady Hamilton and 
my daughter Honoria as a legacy to 
my country,* he said, aa he lay dying. 
His last words were: * Thank God, 
I have done my duty/ His body was 
brought home, and, after lying in 
state at Greenwich, was publicly 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 
Jan, G, 1806. There are many me- 
morials to him, the most notable 
being the lofty monument in Trafal- 
gar Square. London. He was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
British naval commanders, and his 
bravery and skill were beyond all 
question. There are many biogra- 
phies, the best being that by Clark 
and ^fcArthur (18-10), the most popu- 
lar that by Robert Southey (1813). 
Hl«s despatches and letters have been 
edited by Sir Nicholas Harris (1844^ 
46). J. C. Jeaffresou’s Lady HamUlon 
and Lord Nelson (1888) is valuable. 

Nelson, Robert (1G56-1715), an 
English pliilanthropist and religious 
\vritcr, bom in London. ,In 1680 he 
was elected to the Royal Society; in 
1691 he became a nonjuror, and an 
active supporter of the S P.C.K. and 
S.P.G. His chief works are : Transub' 
siantiation contrary (o Scripfure, 1687; 
Conipanion for the Festivals and Fasts 
of the Chvrch of England, 1704: and 
Life of Dr George Bull, 1713. See his 
Life by C. F. Secretan (1860). 

Nelson Lines are run by Messrs. H. 
and W. Nelson, Ltd., who had in 1889 
instituted a cargo service between 
England and Buenos Ayres. Their 
fleet consists of fourteen steamers, 
aggregating 79,080 tons, which run 
weekly from London to Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres, and fortnightly 
from Liverpool. 

Nelson River, a riv. of Canada, 
flowing from the N. extremity of 
Lake Winnipeg, which after a course 
of over 400 m. in a generally N.E. 
direction, empties its waters into 
Hudson Bay at York Factory. It is 
navigable for nearly 130 m. for ves- 
sels of moderate draught. 

Nelsonville, a vil, and the centre of 
a coal-mining dist. in Athens co., 
Ohio, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 6082. 


Nematodes, Nematoidea, Thread- 
worms, or Round-worms, an order of 
unsegmented round -worms with a 
mouth, a swollen gullet, and a diges- 
tive canal running the whole length 
of the body. They vary in size from 
Eustrongylus gigas, of which the 
female exceeds a yard in length, to the 
very minute DeieToderas, parasitic on 
plants and less than of an inch. 
They are mostly unisexual, the 
females being by far the commoner 
and larger; the latter are oviparous 
or viviparous. In some N., notably 
the Strongyle, which causes ‘ gapes * 
in chickens, the male is attached to 
the female, the whole resembling in 
form the letter Y. A large proportion 
of N. are parasitic in animals, in- 
cluding men. Trichina spiralis enters 
the human system from badly cooked 
pork, and millions of the worms of 
this species have been found in the 
body of a man. Many N. are the 
causes of very heavy losses amongst 
domesticated animals. Apart from 
intestinal N.. one of the most serious 
parasites is Siro7igylus micrurusy which 
causes verminous bronchitis (‘ husk * 
or ‘ hoose *) in calves that are put out 
during the autumn months on wet 
pastures. This and many other para- 
sitic worms are checked or eradicated 
by the presence of salt in the soil. N. 
that are parasitic on plants have been 
a good deal investigated in recent 
years. With a retractile spear-like 
process in the head, they are able to 
force themselves into young plant 
tissue, where the irritation due to 
their presence causes abnormal de- 
velopment, most marked when it 
occurs in the root. One of the most 
serious is Hdei'odera radicicola, which 
causes root knot disease in tomatoes 
and cucumbers, and which for a time 
threatened to make their culture im- 
possible in certain districts. It is now 
controlled by heating the soil used 
for these crops by st^m, which kills 
the N. and has the additional ad- 
vantage of greatly improving the 
mechanical condition of the soil. 
Another N. is responsible for much of 
what is called * clover sickness,* and 
yet another is the cause of much loss 
in the wheat crop, the trouble being 
known as ‘ ear cockles.* CJlosely allied 
to these, and familiar by their wrig- 
gling movements, are the tiny white 
* eels * found in paste, vinegar, fungi, 
and animal excreta. Many of them, 
both in the adult and egg stage, are 
possessed of extraordinary vitality, 
which explains much of the mystery 
of their appearance in supposedly 
inaccessible places. See Abcaris, 
Filaria, and Trichina. 

Nematus, see Saw-Fut. 

Nemea, the ancient name of the 
valley of Argolis. between Cleonse and 
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Phlins in the Peloponnesus.- In it 
were celebrated every two years the 
Nemean games of which Pindar sang 
in his Nemean Odes. According to 
Greek mythology, Hercules slew the 
Nemean lion here. The valley con- 
tained a sacred grove, and a temple 
to Zeus. 

Nemean Games, one of the four 
great national festivals of the Greeks, 
held at the beginning of the second 
and fourth year of each Olympiad at 
Nemea in Argolis. There were the 
usual athletic contests, horse-racing, 
and a competition for players of the 
cithara; palm branches and crowns 
of parsley were bestowed on the 
victors. They were celebrated under 
the presidency of Qeon®, Argos, and 
Corinth in turn. 

Nemertea, a subdivision of unseg- 
mented worms allied to, and by some 
authorities arranged among, Platy- 
helminthes, the flat-worms ; and it 
has been suggested that remote an- 
cestors of Nemertean type had a part 
in tlie evolution of vertebrates. They 
are long, ribbon-shaped animals. 
They have a straight intestine and a 
retractile proboscis. Most of them are 
marine, but a few occur in fresh water 
and a few also on land. It is doubtful 
whether any are true parasites. The 
colours of many of them are bright 
and varied. The generative organs 
are verj' simple; ciliated embryos arc 
produced from eggs, and an iuterest.- 
ing metamorphosis occurs to the 
adult form. 

Nemesianus, Marcus Aurelius Olym- 
pius (fl. c. 280 A.D.), a Roman poet, 
born In Carthage, who lived under 
tho reigns of Cams and his sons 
Carinus and Numerianus. Ho wrote 
poems on hunting, De X^enatione, and 
Guncgelica; on fishing, Halientica; 
and on aquatics, Nautica. See 
Bahrens, Poeia: Latini Minorcs (vol. 
iii.), 1S81. 

Nemesis (Gk. NeVttns, distribu- 
tion, retribution), in ancient Greek 
mythology the goddess of vengeance 
and chasti.somont. She personifies tbo 
indignation felt at all disturba ' 
proportion, punishes arrogan ■ 
boastfulness accompanying ■ ■ 
ordinarily good fortune, and 
things onco more within normal 
bounds. She was also called Adras- 
tcia, ‘ she whom none can escape.’ 

Nemesius (/I. c. 300 .\.D.), a Clirls- 
tian philosopher, was Bishop of 
Emesa In SjTia. Very little is known 
about the facts and dates of Ids life. 
IIo Is chiefly remembered _ as the 
author of Ilfpl, (^vo-fwv dt-Opusov iOn 
Human Nature), a treatise on nn- 
tliropology from the Christian stand- 
point. It was first edited by Valla 
(1538), and was translated Into Eng- 
lish by George \Vither (1G3G). See 
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Bender, Uniersuch iiber Nemesius. 
1898. 

Nemophila, a genus of hardv 
annuals (order HydrophyUaceaj) wilii 
blue or white flowers and pinnatifld 
leaves. N. insipnis is a brilliant blue 
with a white centre or eye. 

Nemours, a bn. in the dept, of Seine- 
et-5farno. Prance, 10 m. S. of Fon- 
tainebleau. Pop. 5000. 

Nemours, Louis Charles Philippe 
Raphael d’Orleans, Duo de (1S14-9G), 
second son of King Louis Phih'ppe. 
The title of Due de A', was first borne 
by the Aimagnac family, and was 
revived in Louis Philippe. Ho was 
also offered the throne of Greece 
(1825) and of Belgium (1831), but 
refused both honours. He fought in 
tho Algerian expedition (1836-41), 
and after the revolution of 1848 
lived in England till 1870. Sec R. 
Bazin’s Lc Due lie Nemours, 1907. 

Nemuro, a port of Yezo, Japan, 
2G5 m. E.N.E. of Hakodate. It has 
been an open port since 1910. There 
is excellent fishing. Pop. 12,500. 

Nen, or Neno, a riv. rising in tho W. 
of Northamptonshire, England, and 
flowing past A’orthampton and Peter- 
borough into the Wash. Length 90 m. 

Nenagh, a market tn. of co. Tip- 
perary, Ireland, 11 m. E.N.E. of 
Klllaloc. It has slato quarries and 
the remains of a Nonnnn keep, called 
Nenagh Round. Pop. 4700. 

Nennius, the reputed author of on 
ancient history of tho Britons en- 
titled Jiistoria Britonum ; is said to 
have been abbot of Bangor at the 
beginning of tho 7th century. The 
boob, which Is aseribed to him, com- 
mences with a fabulous nccouiit of 
tho colonisation of tho island. Its 
clironological blunders and tho many 
otber,proofs of its want of authenti- 
city render it a very unsafe hi.storJcal 
authority. It is chiefly vnUinhlo on 
account of its containing tlioso 
stories of King Arthur, Merlin, and 
other legendary heroes which be- 
came such favonrito themes among 
the authors of ■ 

N ■> ■■ — 

\ . ■ 

; one of the 

- : ' ' nito earths: 

10 \vtiis .j -'ll to bo tbo 

oxide of a metal dldymiuin. Didy- 
mium was, however, split up Into two 
componont-s. N. and praseodymium, 

In 1885. The former gives rise to pin!: 
salts and tlio latter to green. 

NooliUilo, see Sroxn Aon. 

Neon, one of tho ga-cous con- 
stitnents ■ ' After 

the existt . • ■ . no- 

sphoro w. ■■■■.■ im- 

say and to 

whlob the name argon was given, wa*- 
lound to contain a mixture of gases. 
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Helium was firet separated, and then 
the three pases N., krypton, and 
xeon. The quantity of these is very 
minute. Ramsay considers that all 
four * companions of argon ’ do not 
exceed of the volume of argon 
in air. It has been supposed that N. 
is produced from radium emanation, 
but the e^eriments lack conclusive- 
ness. N. is extremely easy to detect 
spectroscopically, owing to its bril- 
liant red spectrum. It has been ob- 
served in tV of O' cubic centimetre of 
air. As the gas only exists as one 
part in 100,000 of air, this means that 
of a cubic millimetre of N. Ims 
been detected spectroscopically. 

Neophyte (Lat. ncophyios, from Gk. 
I eo^uTo?, newly planted), a name 
given by tbe primitive church to the 
new Christians, that is, to the pagans 
whohad newly embraced Christianits’ 
and had been baptised. The term 
is still used by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries to denote a convert from 
heathenism. In general language, 
newly entered upon, c.p. Ben Jonson’s 
‘ neophyte player.’ 

Neoplatonists, the name given to an 
illustrious succession of ancient philo- 
sophers who claimed to found their 
doctrines and speculations on those of 
Plato, The speculations of the older 
philosophers were felt to be nn- 
satisfactory. When men began to re- 
view the long succession of contra- 
dictory or divergent systems that had 
prevailed since the time of Thales the 
.Milesian, in the grey dawn of Greek 
history, a suspicion appears to have 
sprung up that reality, certainty, 
truth was either not attainable or 
could only he attained by selecting 
something from every system. More- 
over, the immensely extended inter- 
course of nations, itself a result of 
Roman conquest, had brought into 
the closest proximity a crowd of con- 
llicting opinions, beliefs, and prac- 
tices, which could not help occasion- 
ally undei*going a confused amalga- 
mation, and in this way presented to 
view a practical eclecticism, less re- 
fined and philosophical indeed than 
tlie speculative systems of the day, 
but not essentially different from 
them. This tendency to amalgama- 
tion showed itself most prominently 
in Alexandria, and here originated 
that philosophy promulgated by the 
N. which combines the peculiar 
mental characteristics of the East and 
the West. Yet it soon ceased to have 
any local connection with the city. Its 
most illustrious representatives were 
neither natives of Alexandria nor 
members of the famous Museum, and 
they had their schools elsewhere — In 
Rome, in Athens, and in Asia. It is 
not easy to say with whom Neo- 
platonism commenced. Scholars 


differ as to how much should be in- 
cluded under that term. By some it 
is used to designate the whole new 
intellectual movement proceeding 
from Alexandria, comprising, in this 
broad view, the philosophy, first, of 
Philo-Jud£Eus and of Kumenius the 
Syrian; second, of the Christian 
Fathers (Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, etc.); third, of the Gnostics; and 
fourth, of Ammonius Saccas and his 
successors. Others, again, would ex- 
clude the second of these (though the 
Alexandrian divines frequently Pla- 
tonise), while a third party is disposed 
to restrict the application of the term 
to the fourth. The last of these modes 
of regarding Neoplatonism is the one 
most current. A fresh stream of life 
was first poured into the old channels 
of Platonic speculation by Ammonius 
Saccas and Plotinus, and it is this 
fact which gives the school which 
they established its best claim to the 
exclusive title of NeopJatonist. The 
essence of all the Alexandrian specu- 
lations consists in the blending of 
Platonic ideas with Oriental mystic- 
ism; the peculiarity of the N., strictly 
so called, lies simply in the novelty, 
audacity, and ingenuity of their 
reasonings. They aimed at construct- 
ing a religion on a basis of dialectics. 
They strove to attain a knowledge of 
the Highest by assuming the exist- 
ence of a capacity in man for passing 
beyond the limits of his personality, 
and acquiring an intuitive knowledge 
of the absolute, the true — that which 
is beyond and above the fluctuations 
aud dubieties of ‘ opinion,* This im- 
personal faculty is called Ecstasp. 
Plotinus, in fact, set out from the 
belief that * philosophy * (i.e. * Abso- 
lute Truth ’) is only possible through 
the identity of the thinker, or rather 
of the subjective thought, with the 
tiling thought of, or the objective 
thought. The god of Plotinus and the 
other Alexandiians is a mystical 
Trinity. The Divine Nature contains 
uithin it three Hypostases (Sub- 
stances); its basis, if we may so speak, 
is called Unity, also poetically Primi- 
tive Light. From ‘ Unity,’ as the 
primordial source of all things, 
emanates * Pore Intelligence ’ (iYoits); 
its reflection and image, that by 
which it is intuitively apprehended; 
from Pure Intelligence, in turn, 
emanDtes the 'Soul of the World* 
(Psyche ton pantos), whose creative 
activity produces the souls of men 
and animals and ‘ Nature * ; and 
finally, from Nature proceeds 
* Matter,* which, however, is sub- 
jected by Plotinus to such refinement 
of definition that it loses all its gross- 
ness. Unity, Pure Intelligence, and 
the World-Soul thus constitute the 
Plotinian Triad. Other Neoplatonic 
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philosophers were Porphyrius, lam- 
blicbus, j?Edesius, and Proclus. 

Neoptolemus, in ancient Greek 
legend, the son of Achilles and 
Deidamia; he is also called Psirhus. 
At the death of his father he was 
taken by Ulysses to Troy, and he was 
one of the Greek heroes who entered 
Troy in the wooden horse. At the 
fall of Troy he slew the aged Priam. 

Neosho: 1. Co. seat of Newton co., 
Missouri, U.S.A., in the centre of a 
zinc and lead-mining district. It has 
a government fish hatchery and 
many maniifa. Pop. (1910) 6421. 
2. A riv., rising in Morris co., Eansas, 
U.S.A., and flowing through Indian 
territory into the ^tansas R., near 
Fort Gibson. Length 400 m.. 

Neottia, Nidus-Avis, see Obchids. 

Neozoic, a term introduced by 
Edward Forbes to include all the 
strata from the Trias to the most 
recent deposits. They are generally 
divided into the two great groups of 
Secondary and Tertiary rooks. This 
division Ls, however, quite arbitrary- 

Nepa, a genus of hemipterous 
insects of the family Hydrocorism. 
See Wateb-bugs. 

Nepaul, an independent native 
state of India, comprises a portion of 
the southern slope of the Himalayas ; 
is bounded on the N. by Tibet, on the 
S. and \V. by British India, and on 
the E. by Sikkim, a protected state. 
The state is separated from the plains 
of India by the long narrow strip of 
land, resembling an English down, 
but unhealthy, called the Terai, 
which extends along the whole south- 
ern border. North of this, and run- 
ning parallol with it, is the great 
forest of N., from 8 to 10 m. broad, 
abounding in udld animals. North of 
this strip is a tract of liUly country, 
and above that are two tracts of 
(■■ . ■■ include 

i ■ . . • ■ cst (29,002 

1 It.), and 

" ' ' o principal 

: . ■ ) Rapti, tiic 

' ■ . tributaries, 

. ' ■ ■ . mate, most 

'icnltby and 

; ■ lonntainous 

districts, suggesting timi. of Southern 
Europe. Tiie soil is extremely ricJi 
and fruitful. Barley, mlUct, rice, 
maize, wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, idne-apple, and various tropical 
fruits arc cultivated. Gold, silver, 
lead, iron, and copper mines arc 
worked. The inhabitants consist 
mainly of Gburkas, with other tribes 
of Tartar origin, such ns Magnrs, 
Gurangp, Newars. and Bhutlas. The 
cap. Is Khatmandu (q.r.). The state 
Ls administered by the mnhnni)nh and 
his prime minister, and there is a 
British resident at the capital. Aren 


51,000 sq. 111 . Pop. (estimated) 
5,000,000. 

N epenthes, a genus — the only one of 
the order Nepenthacom — of remark- 
able shrubby plants uith small green 
or brown flowers, home in long 
racemes, and with leaves dilated at 
the ends into pitcher-shaped ap- 

S endoges with a iid-Iike lamina. The 
road strap-shaped portion of the 
plant, which resembles a leaf blade, is 
tho rving petiole or leaf stalk. The 
size of the pitcher varies from that of 
a thimble to about 20 in. in length, 
with a capacity of about two quarts. 
The pitchers act as traps for insects 
and larger UrtH. nv 

the bright . • 

by a hone: 

entrance. Their function is to pro- 
vide nitrogenous food for the plant. 
About thirty species are known, 
mostly natives of tropical Asia and 
the Jlalay Is. Tho culture of Ns. is 
easy if abundance of moisture and a 
tropical tempcr.aturo can bo provided. 
Tile pitchers must bo kept partly fuU 
of water. The roots should be set in 
weU-drained baskets containing peat 
fibre and spliagnum. 

Nephohno, a rock-forming mineral 
consisting of sodium, potassium, and 
aluminium silicate. KniE:AI|Si>Oii. 
It crystallises in tho lioxagonal 
system : the crystals are transparent, 
have a hardness of 5}, and a speoiflc 
gravity of 2'G. Two varieties of the 
mineral ore found : ‘glassy nephclino.’ 
in small, transparent crystals occur- 
ring in late volcanic rocks such os the 
blocks ejected from Vesuvius ; and 
‘eteolltc,’ Inigo cry.stais or massive 
with varying colours owing to tin) 
presence of other minerals. iVhen of 
a good colour, examples of ehcollto 
are out os gems. 

Ncphelium, see Lrrcnt and LokgaK. 
Nephrite, also known ns Jade or 
Axestone, is a hard mineral (hardness 
7, and sp. gr. 3), and occurs massive, 
comiioot, very tough, and without nuy 
cleavage. In colour it varies from 
white to bluLsli-grcen. and may be 
blotched or veiued. .It Ls sometimes 
translucent, nnd is gre.asy to tlio 
touch. In composition It is a silicate 
of magnesia and lime, althoiigli some 
alumina nnd oxide of iron ore often 
present. The oompoaltlon Is very 
variable, nnd some mlncmlogisls 
regard It ns a iuiiksIvo form of trcmo- 
llte. It is found in granite, giicLss, 
greenstone, etc. It was configsed with 
jadeite imtU Ilniiioiir (1803) showed 
that Jadelte was silicate of alrnniini 
and lltliin, which Ls fusible, whereas 
N. is liifiisihle, N. takes a lieaiitlfnl 
polLsli. and is lilglily prizeil for orna- 
ments, especially tlio brialit green 
varieties. The Turks made it Into 
linntUcs for sabres. Many Imaginary. 
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■virtues have been ascribed to it. 
Thus people once wore it as a charm 
against epileptic fits and nephritic 
(Gk. nephroSf kidney) complaints; 
hence its name. The principal sources 
of the mineral at the present day are 
New Zealand, China, N.W. America, 
Corsica, and Egypt. 

Nephritis, inflammation of the 
kidneys. There are many forms of 
kidney inflammation, due to a wide 
variety of causes. In most cases 
poisonous substances are brought to 
the kidney by the blood stream, so 
that kidney disease is a frequent com- 
plication of such diseases as gout, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, tuber- 
culosis, etc. In chronic interstitial 
nephritis, or granular kidney, the 
muscular coat tmdergoes fibroid and 
hypertrophic changes, and becomes 
xmeven in surface. There is a marked 
increase of connective tissue about 
the tubules and glomerules. The 
symptoms, as of nephritis generally, 
are ancemia, weakness, digestive dis- 
turbances, and bloody urine. Acute 
BrighVs disease is characterised by 
enlarged and congested kidneys. 
Many tubules contain casts, and these 
are thrown off in the mine, giving a 
characteristic indication. The symp- 
toms are fever, lumbar pains, dropsy 
with albumin, blood, epithelial ceils, 
and casts in the urine. 

Nephrodium, a large geuns of hardy 
greenhouse and stovehouse ferns of 
wide geographical distribution, char- 
acterised chiefly by the kidney-shaped 
indusium or spore cover. Many 
species and varieties are cultivated, 
and may be easily raised from spores. 

Nephrolepis, or Ladder Fern, a small 
genus of ferns with long, narrow, 
leathery ferns. They are of great 
beauty and are easily grown in hang- 
ing baskets in the stovehonse where 
moisture is abundant. 

NepigonLake, see Niptoon. 

Nepomuk, or Pomuk, John of, the 
patron saint of Bohemia, John, St. 

Nepos, Cornelius, the contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, Atticus, and 
Catullus. N. wrote historical works, 
and there is extant under bis name a 
work entitled VitcB Excellentium Im- 
veraiorum. But in all MSS. this work 
is ascribed to ^milius Probus with 
the exception of the lives of Atticus 
and of Cato the censor, which are 
attributed to N. It is probable that 
Prohus abridged the work of N., and 
that the biographies, as they now 
exist, are epitomes of lives actually 
written by N. 

Nepos, Flavius Julius (d. 480), the 
last but one of the emperors of the 
West, bom in Dalmatia. Ho was the 
nephew of Marcellinus and the son- 
in-law of Leo T., Emperor of the 
East, who proclaimed N. Emperor 


of the West in 474. He crushed his 
rival, Glycerius, and made peace with 
the Visigoths by ceding to them the 
Gallic province of Auvet^e, He was 
driven out of Italy by Orestes, but re- 
tained his power In Dalmatia until 
his murder in 480 at Salona. 

Neposcope, an instrument adapted 
for the observation of the direction of 
the motion of a cloud and its velocity. 
There are many varieties of such 
instruments ; the simplest form con- 
sists of a circular mir ror with a 
graduated rim in which the reflection 
of a point of cloud is seen. The re- 
flection is made to coincide with that 
of a small knob above the mirror, and 
the motion of the knob gives data 
from which the motion of the cloud 
relative to the mirror can be deter- 
mined. A similar observation taken 
by another observer some distance 
away enables the true direction and 
velocity of a cloud to be determined. 
In tho hands of meteorological er- 
perte these instruments provide in- 
formation of value in the investigation 
of aerial phenomena. 

Noptune, see Poseidon. 

Neptune. The discovery of N., the 
outermost planet of our solar system, 
is the most triumphant record of 
mathematical astronomy. Adams 
of Cambridge (1846) and Leverrler 
of Paris (1846) both determined its 
position from no other data than 
certain perturbations of Uranus. 
Gallc, instructed by Leverrier, found 
the planet. Sept. 23, 1846, within half 
an hour. Its magnitude lies between 
8 and 9, and it is invisible to the 
naked eye, though visible through a 
good opera glass as a greenish disc; 
apparent diameter, 2*6'; real diameter, 
36,000 m., but uncertain ; volume, 
eighty-five times that of the earth, 
its mass seventeen times ; density, 
0*2. The distance does not follow 
Bode’s law, being 2,800,000,000 m. 
from the sun ; the orbit has an 
eccentricity of *009, the least with the 
exception of Venus, making a differ- 
ence of solar distance of 50,000,000 m. 
Inclination of orbit, li*; revolution 
completed in 164 years at a velocity 
of about 3J m. per sec. ; rotation not 
yet determined. The spectrum, the 
light being feeble, is difflcult to de- 
termine, and indicates the presence of 
a dense atmosphere similar to Uranus; 
dark band in the red, not yet deter- 
mined. Satellite, discovered by 
Lassell in 1846 ; distance, 223,000 m. ; 
period. 6 days 21 hrs. 2*7 mins. ; 
orbital inclination, 34® 53% moving 
backwards like those of Uranus. 

Neptune, a British battleship of 
19,900 tons* displacement, speed 
about 21 knots. She was built at 
Portsmouth; launched, 1909* com- 
pleted, 1911. 
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Norohinsk, or Nortohinsk, a tn. in Nerine, a genus of bulbous plants 
the prov. of Transbaikalia, E. {order Amarjilidaoefe) with clusters 
Siberia, on the Nercha R., 135 ni. E. of star - shaped, brighllv - coloured 
of Chita. Pop. 7000. flowers borne on tall, elegant stems. 

Nerohinski Zavod, a tn. in the The best-known speeiea is N. eamim- 
prov. of Transbaikalia, B. Siberia, sfs (the Guernsey iils"), a native of S. 
184 m. S.E. of Nerchinsk. It has a Africa, which in autumn bears rose- 
meleoroloBical observatory and is pink flowers, but has numerous 
Uie centre of a gold-mining district, varieties. N. fothergilli bears glisten- 
Pop. (u-ith convicts) 67,000. ing scarlet flowers on a rigidly erect 

Nereids, in Greek mythology, the stem. Ns. flower in the open in warm 
nymphs of tho sea, the daughters of localities, but are u-ually grown in the 
Nereus and Doris. The most famous greenhouse, requiriug only protMtion 
of them were Amphitrite, the wife from frosts and when in full grotvth 
of Poseidon; Thetis, the mother of liberal watering. 

Achillea, and Galatia. See NTStrn. Neris-les-Bains, see MoNTtupoN. 

Nereis, a genus of Polyohmta or Nerium, a genus of oveigrecn 

marine chretopod worms, with long flowering shrubs (Apoeyneceas), bear- 
slender bodies and a flat four-eyed ing richly-coloured cymes of funnel- 
head N. pelagica, commonly found shaped flowers. The species culti- 
on the coast under stones, la about vated are N. Oleander (the oleander) 
C in. long and brilliantly iridescent, and N. odoralnm, both of which liave 
Nereus, in Greek mythology, a god numerous florists’ varieties. They 
of the sea, tho son of Pontus and can bo treated cither as greenhouse 
Grea. He married tho Occanide, Doris, or as half-hardy shrubs, 
by whom he became father of the Nerja, a com. of Spain in the' prov. 
Nereids. He had the gift of prophecy of Malaga, on the Mediterranean, 
and the power to change liis form at 26 m. E. of Malaga. Pop. 7000. 
will. Ho is generally represented as Nernst, Walther (6. 1864), a Gcr- 
a calm and gentle old man bearing a man chemist, born at Bricsen in W. 
trident. Pru.ssia. He is director of the Uni- 

Norgal, tho Assyrian god of hunt- versify Inst itui o for Physical Chemls- 
Ing, was also identified according to try at Berlin. His chief publication, 
the AS-syrian tradition with tho planet Theorctischc C/icmic, has been trans- 
Jlars. Tills god was represented in lated into English He invented tho 
sculpture as a winged lion with a ‘ Nernst electrio lamp.’ 
human head. Nero (37-08 A.D.), a Roman cm- 

Nerl, Philip da (1515-95), a saint of peror, bom at Antlum, Uio son of On. 
tho Roman Catholic Church, born in Domitius Alienobarbus and of Agrip- 
Florcnco. In 1550, in unison with pina, t’ ' p- ■ , 

several of ids friends, he established a Ctesar. ! • 

confraternity for tlio care of poor pll- of the ; ' ■ , . ■ 

grims -risiting Rome, as well as of the adopted liim (50 A.p.). and his name, 

-■i - ]• - — . larbus, 

j ■ ■ ■ a ■ ■ , Cn?sar 

. ' ■ ■ ■ . = I ■ ■ ' ■ death 

. ■ t ■ . ' ‘ idius (54 A.D.), the Prmtorian 

was the germ of tho more celebrated Quurd.s, at the instigation of Afranius 
Congregation of the Oratory, wldcli Burrhus, tlicir prefect, declared 1dm 
was founded by St. Pldllp in concert emperor. Instead of Claudius’s son 
with his friends Baronins and Taru- Ilritannlcus. His reign began with 
gio, both afterwards cardinals. Sab- the scmblanco of moderation and 
riati, and some others. The main good promise, under tiic guidance of 
object of this association was the Burrlius and his tutor Seneca the 
moral instruction and religious train- philosopher ; but the baleful influ- 
ing of the young and uneduc.atcd. enco of Ids mother, together witli his 
Socredmusicalentcrtainments(thcnro own moral weakness and sensuality, 
called by tho name of oratorio) were frustrated their cflorts, and he soon 
held in the oratory. Ho was canonised plunged headlong into deh.auchery, 
by Gregory XV. in 1622. extnivagance, and tyranny. He 

Nori, Pompoo (1707-76), an Italian caused Uritannlcus, tlie son of Clan- 
Jurist and political economist. He dlus, to be treacherously poisoned at 
was professor of public law at Pisa, tho ago of fourteen, and afterwards 
and moved to I'lorcnee in 1758, be- (50 A.D.) caused ids own mother, 
coming counsellor of tho regency Agrippina, to bo assns-slnated, to 
dtu-hig I,oopold’6 minority. N. please Ids mlstrcsB,Poppa-aSnbInn (the 
founded tlio Tuscan Academy of wife of his principal boon-companion, 
Bolanv, and uTOto on currency, etc. Otho, afterwards emperor), in order 
See Rhlolll, Elogio di P. Nrri, 1817; to marry whom he also divorced and 
.Voue. Ping. Univ., 1852-66; Rose, afterwards put to death Ids wife, 
Piog. Diet., 1818. Octnvla, tho sister of Brltanidcns. 
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The low servUity into which the 
Roman senate had sunk at this time 
may be estimated from the fact that 
it actually issued an address con- 
gratulating the hateful matricide on 
the death of Agrippina. The affairs 
of the empire were at this time far 
from tranquil. In 61 a.d. an insur- 
rection broke out in Britain under 
Queen Boadicea, which was, how'ever, 
suppressed by Suetonius Paulinus. 
At home matters were not much 
better. The emperor was lampooned 
hi verse ; the senate and priesthood* 
alike venal, were also satirised by 
audacious malcontents ; Burrhus, a 
valuable friend, died ; and even 
Seneca, though not a great moralist, 
out of his books, thought it only de- 
cent to remove from court. In July 
64 occurred a great confiaprration in 
Rome, by which two-thirds of tho 
city was reduced to ashes. N. him- 
self is usually believed to have been 
the incendiary. It is said that he ad- 
mired the spectacle from a distance, 
reciting verses about the burning of 
Troy, but many scholars are doubtful 
whether he really had any hand in it. 
At all events, he laid the blame on the 
Christians, and persecuted them with 
great fury. He rebuilt the city with 
great magnificence, and reared for 
himself on the Palatine Hill a splendid 
palace, called, from tlio immense pro- 
fusion of its golden ornaments, the 
Aurca DomuSy or Golden House ; and 
In order to provide for this expendi- 
ture, and for the gratification of the 
Roman populace by spectacles and 
distributions of corn, Italy and the 
provinces were unsparingly plun- 
dered. A conspiracy against him 
failed in the year 65, and Seneca and 
the poet Lucan fell victims to his 
vengeance. In a fit of passion he mur- 
dered his wife Popprea by kicking her 
when she was pregnant. He then 
proposed to Antonia, the daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused, whereupon 
he caused the too fastidious lady to 
he put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after killing her husband. 
His vanity led bim to seek distinction 
as a poet, a philosopher, an actor, a 
musician, and a charioteer, and he 
received sycophantic applauses, not 
only in Italy, but in Greece, to which, 
upon invitation of the Greek cities, he 
made a visit in 67. But in 68, the 
Gallic and Spanish legions, and after 
them the Prtetorian Guards, rose 
against him to make Galba emperor, 
and N. fled from Rome to the house 
of a freedman, Phaon, about four 
miles distant. The senate, which had 
liithcrto been most subservient, de- 
clared him an enemy of his country, 
and the tyrant ended his life by 
suicide on June 11, 68. 

Nero, Gnaius Claudius, a Roman 


general who was consul in 207 B.c. 
In that year heintercepted Hasdrubal , 
who was crossing from Spain to Italy 
with reinforcements for Hannibal, 
and severely defeated him at tho 
battle of the Metaurus. Over 50.000 
Carthaginians perished, and amongst 
them Hasdrubal iiimself. N. was 
censor several years later. 

Nero, Tiberius Claudius, a Roman 
soldier, served as qusestor under 
Csesar in 47 b.c., and was on the side 
of Brutus after the latter’s death, 
but was later reconciled to Octavius. 
He is principally known as the hus- 
band of Livia Drusilla, and father of 
her two sons Drusus and Tiberius, 
the latter of whom became emperor. 
In 38 Octavius divorced his wfe, 
Scribonia, and married Livia, who 
had obtained a divorce from N. 

Neroli, Oil of, see Obange. 

Nertchinsk, see Nerchinsk. 

Neruda, Madame, see Hall^j, Lady. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius (32-98 a.d.) 
a Roman emperor for scarcely two 
years. He had previously served the 
Roman state as prmtor, then as con- 
sul. He was appointed emperor upon 
the death of Domitian, but his 
honours sat heavily on him, and he 
gladly reigned jointly with Trajan 
until his death. 

Nerval, Gerard de (1808-55), the 
adopted name of G6rard Labrunie, a 
French man of letters. In 1828 he 
published a translation of Goethe’s 
Favsty and later on he collaborated 
with Th^ophile Gautier. He was a 
great traveller, and narrated his ad- 
ventures in the Rivue des Dense 
Mfmdes, His most interesting literarj’ 
contribution is his Anrility on le 
RSve et la Vie, He wrote many charm- 
ing short stories, which reveal an 
attractive personality, and which flow 
in a spontaneous graceful manner. 

Nervi, a tn. and seaside resort in 
the prov. of Genoa, Italy, 6 m. S.E. 
of Genoa. Pop, 7000. 

Nervous System, that part of the 
mechanism of the body whose special 
function is the co-ordination or con- 
trol of the activities of the organs. 
The system is composed of nerve- 
cells or neurons, which are linked to- 
gether and capable of sending im- 
pulses from one to the other. In other 
words, the nerve-cell has a life or 
metabolic existence of its own, which 
is modified in a particular manner by 
certain stimuli received from outside 
itself, and which modifies the meta- 
bolism of an adjacent nerve-cell or 
certain other cells, such as those of 
muscle. In this way impulses are 
conveyed from the exterior to centres 
within the body, and from such 
centres to other centres or to other 
tissues. The effects of what may bo 
called nerve-currents are divisible 
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Into three classes ; those changes 
which involve movements in certain 
structures, as the contraction of a 
muscle; those changes which involve 
modifications in consoiousness, as a 
special or general sensation; and those 
changes which are merelv chemical, 
that is, which stimulate the pro- 
duction of certain substances, as in 
the various secretory organs. The 
different nerves are responsive to 
different stimuli, and each nerve 
transmits its impulse in one direction 
only. The latter property has given 
rise to the distinction between 
efferent and afferent nerves; those 
that conduct impulses outwards from 
a nervous centre, and those that 
conduct impulses towards the centre. 
The chief kmds of efferent nerves are: 
(1) Motor nerves, which go to volun- 
tary or involuntary muscles and cause 
them to contract: (2) Accelerator, 
nerves, which produce an increase in 
the rate of rhythmical action, suoli 
as those which make the heart beat 
■at a greater speed; (3) Inhibitor;/ 
nerves, those which retard the rate 
of rhythmical motion, or stop it alto- 
gether; and (4 ) Secretory nerves, those 
which cause secretion to flow out 
from the various glands. The chief 
kinds of afferent nerves are: (1) Those 
which conduct impulses to the cen- 
tral system and there give rise to im- 
pulses to bo carried away by efferent 
nerves, as in reflex action; (2) those 
which convoy impulses giving rise to 
the special sensations of sight, hear- 
ing, etc.; (3) those which convoy 
general or non-looallsed sensations; 
and (4) those which give rise to the 
experience of pain. The N. S. is also 
to bo classified according to the 
anatomical disposition of the nerves 
and nervous organs. The most con- 
venient ola.sslflcotion Involves three 
divisions: the central N. S.. the 
peripheral N. S., and the sj-mpathetlc 
nerves. These dlvi.sion3 ore some- 
what arbitrary, but they aro sanc- 
tioned by custom and convenience. 
The central N. S. consists of the 
brain and spinal cord. The peripheral 
system consists of the cranial nerves, ' 
the spinal nerves, the sense organs, i 
as the eye, car, etc., and tho motor 
cnd-pl.atcs. The sympathetic system 
con'^ists of the ganglia situated on ! 
either side of tho spinal column, 
with their connections. Before de- 
scribing these systems in detail, the 
properties of nerve-substance In 
general must bo discussed. 

Nervous tissue l.s of three kinds: 
iicrvc-cclls. nerve-fibres, and neu- 
roglia, or connecting tissue. Ncrre- 
.•ells vary greatly In form and size. 
The form of cell which makes up tho 
brain and spinal cord consists of n 
protoplo-smlc nucleated body, from 


which arise certain processes. One 
process is known as the axis-cylinder 
process or axon, and tho others arc 
collectively called the dendrites. The 
axon possesses a uniform diameter 
and throws off collateral branches 
wdthout dimlm'.shlng in section; the 
dendrites divide into nmnerous 
branches, which taper off as they 
pass from the cell-body Tho axon 
appears to be the structure by wliich 
communication is made between cell 
and cell, and St is an essential part, 
not only of a nerve-cell, but of anerve- 
flbre. In some fibres tho thread-like 
axon becomes sheathed -with a sub- 
stance called myelin; it i.s then called 
a medullated fibre; if tho sheath is 
absent, it is called a non-medullatcd 

fib " ■ " r- -lot, the 

fib . i called 

th ■ . ‘ ■ lemma, 

pli . • ■ ■ ■ u If the 

ifiV . , ■ of the 

hr ' . . . nerve- 

ce: . lilo tho 

wl . ■ cord Is 

m vlthout 

a ■ ' . o-fibres 

wl , . ' , -larts of 

tho body are bound up In bundles 
which wo call nerves. 

— Thocontral 
or , consists of 

th . ■ , .1 Cord, both 

ofwhloh aro elsewhcro described. Tho 
most important part of tho brain Is 
the cortex, which l.s made up of groy 
matter. There arc subsidia^ mosses 
of grey matter in tho Interior of the 
brain, in tho cerebellum, and In tlie 
spinal cord. It is In this groy junttcr 
that voluntary notion arises, and to 
itnroalsc ' ■’ ‘ 

give rise ■; ■ 

maases o' .. . ■■■ ■ ■ i 

with Involuntary and reflex ocuous. 
while tho white matter may bo looked 
upon as a communicating medium 
only. 

Cranial nerves . — These nerves aro 
concerned mainly with the supply of 
tho bead. There aro twelve naira of 
them, and they aro spoken of by their 
mirabcrs ns well ns their names : (l) 
The Olfactory nerve Is purely sensory; 
it comes from tho nose and proceeds 
to the cerebrum ; It Is the nerve of 
smell. (2) Tho Opfic nerve Is purely 
sensors'; It enters the eychall lit the 
rear and connects w-lth the cerebrum 
by way of subsidiary masses of grey 
matter called the corpora ijuadriir'- 
mina. and corpora geniculala. (3) 
Tho Oculomotor nerve Is purely miLS- 
culnr, and supplic.q most of the 
muscles of tho eye. (4) Tho Trochlear 
nerve Is muscular, and supplies the 
superior obl iiuo muscle of the eye. 
(5) The Trioeminal nerve Is mainly 
sen.sory. It divides Into three main 
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Ijxanohes for the upper, ' middle, and 
lower portion of the head and lace 
region. Jt has a amnller nrotor branch 
lor the mu-acles of mastication. (6) 
The Abducent nerve is mnserJar and 
supplies the external rectus muscle 
of the eye. (7) The Facial nerve is a 
motor nerve, supplying the facial 
muscles. Injury to this nerve causes 
the loss of nil power of facial move- 
ment and expression. (8) The Aitdi- 
torv nerve is divided into two parts : 
the cochlear nerve, which is the ‘ 
nerve of hearing, and the vesti 
nerve, which connects with the 
circular canals and conveys 
impulses which enable the body to be 
kept in equilibrium. (01 The Qlosso- 
pharyngeal nerve is mixed sensory 
and motor. Certain muscles of the 
pharynx are impelled to action by it, 
while other fibres are concerned in the 
sense of taste. (10) The Vaaus or 
Pneumogasiric nerve has varied func- 
tions; it contains fibres which convey 
motor impulses to the stomach and 
intestines, afferent impulses from the 
lungs, etc. (11) The Spina! Accessory 
nerve contains motor fibres for the 
larynx and some inhibitory fibres for 
the heart; it also supplies a few 
muscles in the neck and back. (12) 
The Hypoglossal nerve is the motor 
nerve for the tongue masoles. 

The Spinal nerves arise from the 
spinal cord and run out through holes 
between the vertebree to supply the 
trunk and limbs, though some of the 
upper ones are concerned with the 
head and face. The division into 
spinal and cranial nerves Is arbitrary 
and not real. There are thirty-one 
pairs of spinal nerves, whose names 
depend on the part of tho spinal 
column from which they pass. Thus 
there are eight cervical, twelve dorsal, 
or thoracic, five lumbar, five sacral, 
and one coccygeal. Each spinal nerve 
is a mixed nerve, containing both 
motor and sensory fibres. As they 
emerge from the spinal cord, the 
motor and sensory btmdles are sepa- 
rated. The sensory fibres come from 
the back of the spinal cord; their 
point of emergence is called tho pos- 
terior root, and a spinal ganglion is 
situated at that point, consisting of a 
collection of nerve-coils which have 
two axis-cylinders proceeding from 
them, by which the ceils communi- 
cate in one direction with the skin, 
and in the other with the spinal cord 
or brain. The motor fibres sprout 
from the grey matter of the spinal 
cord, and proceed by way of the 
anterior roots to the mixed nerves, 
and thence to their destination in 
the end-plates of the voluntary 
muscles. 

Sympalhelic system. — Some of tho 
anterior root fibres pass to a chain of 


ganglia running dorvn on each side of 
the vertebral column called the sym- 
pathetic chain. These ganglia conslst 
of nerve-cells, and the fibres from the 
anterior roots branch round these 
cells and stimulate them to send out 
Impulses by their own axlB-cylinder 
processes to the involuntary muscles. 
The medullated fibres which carry the 
impulses from the spinal cord to the 
ganglia are termed prc-ganglionic; 
those which start from the ganglia are 

called posi- 

whieh affect 
must not he 
the ganglia. 

The ganglia serve as re-distributing 
stations, where an impulse received 
from one afferent fibre may he com- 
municated to a number of cells in the 
ganglion winch convey by their own 
axis-cylinders the impulses to the 
various involuntary muscles. Among 
muscles served are those which effect 
the peristaltic movements of the ali- 
mentary tract, those which constrict 
the arteries and regulate the circula- 
tion, including the muscles of the 
heart to some degree, the unstriped 
muscles of the lungs and windpipe, 
those which control the site of tho 
pupil of the eye-ball, those connected 
with the sweat glands of the skin, 
etc. 

Diseases of the nervous system . — 
These may affect the system as a 
whole, or bo localised. Neurasthenia 
(g.u.) is a general weakness of the 
nerves; neuralgia (g.v.) isoftenoaused 
by pressure from neighboui'lng in- 
flamed tissue; neuritis (g.v.) is in- 
flammation of a bundle of nerve- 
fibres, either localised or multiplo. 
Any change in the blood supplj- is 
liable to lead to modifloation of the 
nerve substance; hence the effects of 
alcohol and the toxins of mioro- 
orgam'sms. Excessive stimulation of 
the nerves is likely to lead to general 
lack of tone, while the ofl'cet of Injury 
or of neighbouring growths may in- 
volve disturbance of fimetion in the 
nervous system. Degeneration of the 
neurones is apt to be affected by 
heredity, and leads to widespread or 
localised hreaking-dorvn of function, 
and consequent atrophy of the part 
affected. In locomotor ataxy the 
afferent nerves are particniarly af- 
fected. This leads to unco-ordlnated 
state of the musoifiar and N. S.; the 
patient cannot stand without falling 
and the reflexes are absent. Progres- 
sive muscular atrophy is associated 
with ’ ■ - - "■ ont 

nerves ■ in- 
sane is ' of 

tho cortex (see Ixsanity). 

Nesfield, William Eden (1835-88), 
an English architect, horn at Bath. 
He led tho Gothic revival, and his 
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took, Skeldhcs from France and Italy, 
is a text-book on the subject. Ho de- 
signed Kimmel Park, Cleverly Hall 
Loughton Hall, and Westcombe Park. 

Ness (Eng. nose, A.-S. ncose, Ger. 
nose, Icelandic nes, Lat. nasus, Pr. 
nez), a geographical termination, sig- 
nifying promontory. Names in -ness 
abound among the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, and on tho coast of 
Caithness ; and along the E. coast of 
Great Britain as far as Dungeness in 
Kent. As the corresponding ter- 
mination -jifES prevails in Scandi- 
navia, the existence of name.s in -ness 
in Britain is held as an evidence of 
Scandinavian colonisation. 

Ness, Loch, a long narrow lalio in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland, extends 
N.E. and S.W., and is 23 m. in length, 
and li m. in average breadtli. It 
receives tho Morriston, the Oicli, the 
Foyers, and other streams, and its 
surplus water is carried ofl to tho 
Moray Firth by the K. Ness. In 
many places it is 130 fatlioms in 
depth. 

Nesselrode, Karl Ftobert Count 
(1780-1SG2), a Russian statesman, 
bom at Lisbon, of German descent. 
He took an active part in the nego- 
tiations for tho peace of Tilsit in the 
Napolconio ctimpaign, and acted ns 
intermediary between Alexander I. 
and Talleyrand, always maintai ' 
a policy of moderation. At oue • 
ho was altaohed to tho Russian 
bassy in Paris. Ho took part in 
Congress of Vienna. After slpming the 
pence of Paris (1856) he resigned. 

Nossus, see HEncOT-Es. 

Nestor, in Greek legend, was tlie son 
of Neleus, King of Pylos, tlic husband 
of Eurydice, and fallier of Perseus. 
When his father's kingdom was in- 
vaded by Hercules, he alone of Ids 
brothers was spared. Ho fouglit 
against the Arcadians, Eicans. and 
Centaurs, and took part in tlio siege 
of Troy. In hLs old age he was re- 
nowned for his wisdom. 

Ncstorius (d, c. 450 a.d.), a native 
of Germanicia, a city of Nortliern 
Syria, in the patriarchate of Antioch, 
was jirobahly a disciple of the cele- 
brated Theodore of Mopsuestia ; and 
having received priest's orders at 
Antioch, ho was selected by the em- 
peror, in 428 A.D., ns patriarch of 
Constantinople. Soon after hts con- 
secration, a controversy arose ns to 
tho divine and human natures of our 
Lord. One of tho prlesits who fol- 
lowed N. to Constantinople, Anas- 
ULslus, having in a sermon, rvldch was 
by some ascribed to N. himself, denied 
that the Virgin Mary could bo truiy 
callcd tho • Mother of God,' being 
only In tmtli tho mother of tlic man 
Clirist,' N. warmly defended Anas- 
taslus, ' espoused this view, and 
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elaborated it into tho theory which 
has since been known by. Ids name, 
and wldch equivalently, if not in 
formal terms, exaggerated the dis- 
tinction of two natures in our Lord 
into a distinction of two persons — the 
human person of Clwist and the 
Divine Person of tho Word. An 
animated controversy ensued, which 
drew from Cyril, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine of N. in twelve anathemas 
still preserved, and a similar con- 
demnation, accompanied by a threat 
of deposition and excommunication, 
from Colestine, Bishop of Romo. N. 
remaining firm in his opinions, a 
general council was convened at 
Ephesus in 431, at which Cyril took 
tho most active and prominent part, 
and at which, notwitlistanding tho ab- 
sence of the patriarch of Antioch and 
his bishops, N. was condemned and 
deposed. Considerable oppo.sition 
was offered to thi.s, but ultimately N. 
was confined in a monastery near 
Constantinople, whence, after four 
years, he was banished to the Greater 
Oasis in Upper Egypt, and after 
several changes of liis place of con- 
finement, died in exile. 

Nests, In natural history, aro tho 
places chosen or constructed by birds 
^r any oilier animal for Incubation, 

. ' ' . 0 
• • ■ 0 

lul struotiires found in nature. They 
originated primarily in Hie desire for 
concealment and protcoHon, and 
birds that aro content with slight 
depressions in the ground, such ns 
terns and plovers, lay eggs which so 

- - ■ 'thatthey 

A decided 
■ ■ ■ ' N. is the 

I burrow, such ns that occupied by the 
sand marlin, kiugflsher, or puffin. In 
many cn,=cs theso underground N. 
arc made In burrou's left by rabbits 
or voles. Many birds and soiuc 
animals make tliclr N. in tho hollows 
of trees; tho fcinalo of tho Bornean 
rhinoceros hornblll is sealed up by 
Iho Tinalo for many weeks, and thus 
nbsoliilcly protected. The mud N. of 
the swallow family and other birds 
ai'c wonderful examples of Indu.stry. 
Some of tlieso weigh ns much u.s eight 
or nine pounds. Among tho crude.sl 
N. that are nindn wltli collected 
material, such as slicks, leaves, blades 
of gras.s, or Imlr, aro those of the wood 
pigeon, wlilcli arc so loosely nut 
toother that the eggs arc visible 
llirough them. Tho evolution of siicii 
N. to tho eompic.x siruclurea of the 
finches or tho uTcns and their choice 
of Mite Is plainly due to tho instinct 
of conceaimont. tlomo fish nnd rome 
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Insects and spiders have developed 
great nest-building craft. 

Nests, Edible, are produced by 
species of swifts, or swifUets, in the 
Malay Is. and Australia. In most of 
the mud nest building birds saliva is 
secreted to mix with the mud. In 
these s^\iftlets the secretory glands 
are so developed that the use of mud 
and other matter is abandoned, the 
nest being almost or entirely of the 
bird^s own secretion. These nests are 
in great demand by the Chinese for 
making birds’-nest soup. In the Malay 
Is. are large remote caves where the 
swifts have built for many centuries, 
and they are leased to collectors for 
large sums of money, and millions of 
nests are annually imported into 
China. The nests are taken as soon 
as they are made, and while still 
white and pure, those that contain 
foreign matter or those that are old and 
yellow not being of any edible value. 

Nestvizh, or Nesvigh, a tn. of 
Russia, in the gov. of Minsk, on a 
trib. of the Niemen. Pop. 8500. 

Nets are fabrics in which the threads 
cross each other at right angles, leav- 
ing a comparatively large open space 
between them ; the threads are also 
knotted at the intersections. In this 
respect, netting differs essentially 
from weaving, where the intersecting 
threads simply cross each other. The 
open spaces In N. arc called vieshes^ 
and these correspond in size %vitb an 
instrument used in net-making, con- 
sisting of a flat piece of wood or other 
hard substance, usually about the 
shape and size of a common paper- 
knife. In addition to this, a peculiar 
kind of needle is used, upon which a 
largo quantity of the thread Is placed, 
by wmding it from end to end be- 
tween the forked extremities. The 
art of net-making has been practised 
from the earliest times by the most 
savage as well as the most civilised 
nations. It is easy to see that the 
P,,™an race could not help learning 
we value of this art from seeing how 
frequently land and water animals 
get entangled in the shrubs and weeds 
Jl^o^h which they attempt to pass ; 
We have ample illustrations of the 
uses of N. in the bas-reliefs of Assyria, 
(aree^, and Rome, and in the mural 
ratings of Egypt. Until recently 
have been always made by hand. 
Hemp is the chief material for net- 
making ; and in order to prepai'e it. 
It IS firet passed in long rolls through 
a machine consisting of two rollers 
)vith blunt ridges, the upper of which 
is kept down on the material by means 
of a hanging weight, consisting of a 
loaded box suspended to a chain from 
tlie axle of the roller. After the fibre 
has passed through this, it is much 
more supple than before. It subse- 


quently pusses through the carding, 
roving, and spinning processes, as in 
all other kinds of yarn, and is finally 
twisted into threads or twines of the 
required thickness. After the N. 
comes from the loom, it goes to the 
finishers, who, by hand, make the 
addition of a kind of selvage, consist- 
ing of several thicknesses of tnine, tn 
give strength to the edges. A great 
variety of N. are in use amongst 
fishermen, but the principal are the 
seine, trawl, and drift nets. 

Netherlands, see Houand. 

Nethersole, Sir Francis (1587-1659), 
secretary to the Electress Elizabeth, 
a native of Kent. He was secretary 
to James Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle, in 1619, and accompanied 
him on his visit to the Elector Pala- 
tine. On his return he was knighted, 
and became secretary to the Electress 
Palatine. In 1623-24 he was M.P. for 
Corfe Castle, being again elected in 
1625 and 1628, but in 1633 suffered 
imprisonment for his zealous support 
of the electress, and on his release 
took no more part in public life. He 
wrote political pamphlets, and his 
despatches as secretary to the elec- 
tress are summarised in Mrs. Green’s 
Life of the Princess Elizabeth. 

Nethou, see Ptbenees. 

Netley, a vil. in Hampshire, 3 m. 
S.E. of Southampton. There are 
ruins of a Cistercian Abbey (Early 
English and Decorated) dating back 
to the early 13th century. Netley 
Hospital was opened in 1863 for in- 
valided soldiers. 

Nelsoher, Caspar (1619-84), a Ger- 
man painter, born at Heidelberg. He 
took up painting as a profession and 
lived in the Hague under the patron- 
age of William III. 

Nettle, a name given to a number of 
annual and perennial herbs, charac- 
terised by stinging hairs on leaves and 
stems. The Great N. (Urtica dioica) 
is a perennial with small green flowers 
in long, branched clusters. The tender 
tops are sometimes boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable in spring. Its^ fibre 
yields a yarn, said to be superior to 
jute and hemp, though inferior to 
flax, and is valuable for damasks and 
brocade.s. A new process for extract- 
ing it has been introduced. The small 
N. iU. urens) is an annual, %vith 
flowers in a short, seldom branched 
cluster. U, pihilifera, a doubtful 
British native, found on the E. coast 
of England, is more virulent than the 
others. 

Nettlerash, or Urticaria, a disease 
of the sldn characterised by the de- 
velopment of raised red or white 
wheals similar to those produced by 
tlxe sting of a nettle, and accompanied 
by a burning and itching sensation 
which is aggravated by scratching. 
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In the acute form thej" occur sud- four chains of wliich, running from’ 
denly in large or small numbers and N.E. to S.W. traverse the canton; 
usually disappear after a few hours. The greater number of the numerous 
The cause is some digestive disturb- streams which water the canton flow 
ance, due to the ingestion of certain into the Rhine. Among these moun- 
food, such as sheU-flsh, strawberries, tain torrents the principal are the 
cheese, etc. The best treatment is the Reuse, the Seyon, and the Serricrc. 
administration of a purgative com- The Lake of Neuchatcl is 25 m. long, 
bined with an antacid, such as mag- and from 3 to 5* m. wide. Its level 
nesia. The chronic form of the disease above the sea is i420 ft., and it has a 
is not associated with any errors of depth of 400 or 500 ft. The natural 
diet, though it is worth while invest!- products are iron ores, coal, asphalt, 
gating whether the omission of an fruit, including grapes — from which 
accustomed article of food is attended good red and white wines are made — 
with any relief. Attacks occur peri- timber and corn. The rearing of cattle 
odically and the wheals persist for a constitutes an important branch of 
longer time than In the acute form, industry, and largo quantities of 
ReciuTences sometimes take place chee.se are exported ; but the 
over a period of two or tliree years, speciality of the canton is watch - 
The treatment should include the ex- making. Area 312 sq. m. Pop. 132,134. 
temal application of a lead ointment N. joined the Swiss Confederation in 
to soothe the irritation, while ant- 1815. 2. The chief tn. of the canton, 
acids are recommended for internal occupies a mngnifleont site on the 
administration. N.W. shore of the Lake of Nenchiltcl. 

NotlIeship,Henry(lS39-93),an Eng- 25 m. N.W. of Bern, and is noted for 
lish Latin scholar, born at Kettering, its many charitablo institutions, and 
Ho helped Conington in his edition of tor the beauty of its charmingly situ- 
Virgil, and eventually filled the cmi- ated environs. It is the scat of the 
nent classicist’s post as professor of watch-inaicing indu.stry Pop. 23,505. 
Latin at Corpus (1878). Previously Noudamm, a tn. of Brandenburg, 
to this N. had been elected fellow of Prussia, 11m. from Kiistrin. The 
Lincoln. Amongst many valuable chief manufs. are cloth and hats., 
contributions to the classics ho colla- Pop. 7820. 

borated with Dr. Saudys in bringing Noudek. a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
out a new edition of Soyflert’s £)ic- 10 m.N.N.W.of Karlsbad. Pop. C89C. 
tionarv of Classical Jntirfuities, and Neudorf, tn. of Silesia, Pi-ussla, 5 m. 
wrote an article called 'The present W.S.W. of KfinlgshUttc. Pop. 8107. 
relation between Classlcai Research Neudorf, see lOLO. 
and Classical Education in England.’ Noue Froio Prosso Die (The Sfew 

Nettleship, John Trivett (1841-1902), Free Press) was founded in 1804 by 
an English animal painter and author. Max Friedliindcrand Michael Etienne, 
bom in Kettering, famous for his It is the chief paper of tho German 
painting, ‘ Tho Puma devouring a Liberal party in tho Austrian empire, 
Peacock.' His best kno\vn books are and is published dally In Vienna. 
Essays on R. Broicninp's Poclru and Neuendorf, a vil. in tho RIdno Pro- 
OeoTOC Morlanil and the Evolution vinco, Prussia, and lies 2 m. distant 
from him of some iMter Painters. from Koblenz. 

Nettimo, a seaport of Italy, 32 m. Neuom, a com. of Bohemia. Austria, 
S.E. of Rome. Pop. 5500. 10 m. from Karlsbad. Pop. 10.733. 

Netzchkau, a tn. of Saxony, Get- NeufahrwassorHarbour.sccDANXlo. 
many, 12 m. W.S.W. of Zwickau. It Nougersdorl, see Gewsdouf. 
has iron foundries. Pop. 7505. Ncuhaldslebon, a tn. of Prus,sla in 

Neubrandenbiu-g, a walled tn. of Saxony, on tho Ohro, 15 m. N.W. of 
Germany, in tho grand duchy of Magdeburg. Manufs. incindo terra- 
Mecklenburg and Strelitz, 74 ra. N. cotta wares, gloves, beer, and malt, 
of Berlin. It contains four handsome Pop. 10,774. 

Gothic gates of 14th-ceutury work- Ncubaus, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
manship. Tho prrand-ducal palpcc of hasa 13th-centurycastle. Pop. 10,119. 
Belvedere stands on a hill overlook- Nouh&usel, a tn. of Nciitra co.. 
ing Lake ToIIense. Hungarj’, 10 m. N. of Komom. Tho 

Ncuburg. a tn. of Bavaria, on the Htmgarlan name is KrsclaiJvAr. Pop. 
Danube, 45 ra. N. by W. of .Munich. 13.500. 

Pop. 0050. Neuheiduk, a vll. of Sllc.sla, Prus.sln. 

Neubydzow, a In. of Austria, in the Pop. 0310. 
prov. of Bohemia, and 50 ra. E.N.E. Neuholf, Theodor von (c. 1090-1750). 
of Praeruc. I’op. 7541. a German adventurer. Ho entered 

Ncuchbtcl, or Neulchfitcl, known the service of King Charles XII. of 
also as Mouenburg ; 1. A canton hi the Sweden, and was an ardent supporter 
W. of Switzerlnnil, between I,ake of tho Jacobite cause, lll-s chief fume 
Ncucliilel and the French frontier, rests upon his assisting the Corwleano 
N. lies In the inid'-t of the Jura Mis., against the Genoese, and ultimately 
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ascending the throne as Theodor I. 
He was soon obliged to abdicate the 
throne, and was thrown on more than 
one occasion into prison for debt. 

Neuhuys, Albert (b. 1844), a Dutch 
painter, bom in Utrecht. His pictures 
are chiefly of genial home life, young 
mothers with children; his strength 
lies in his individuality. See Max 
Rooses, Dutch Painters of the 19fA 
CeniuTV. 

NeuiUy-Plaisanco, a com. of Seine- 
et-Oise dept., France, about 20 m. 
from Pontoise. There are limestone 
quarries and manufs. of pottery- Pop. 
6400. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, a suburb of Paris, 
between the fortifications and the 
Seine. The castle of St. James, dating 
back to 1775, has been converted into 
a lunatic asylum and the Galiguani 
Institution. Pop. 42,000. 

Neu-Isenburg, a tn. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, 13 m. distant from Darmstadt. 
Pop, 11,437. 

Neukirch, Benjamin (1665-1729), a 
German poet, born in Silesia. His 
publications include a poetical trans- 
lation of F6nelon’a Telemaque^ some 
satires, and a book of Select Poems. 
His best productions are his satires 
and poetical epistles. 

Neumarkt: 1, A tn. of Bavaria, 20 
m. S.E. of Nuremberg. Pop. 6385. 
2. A tn. of Galicia, Austria, 56 m. 
S.W. of Tarnov. Pop. 9185. 

Neumecklenburg, an island of the 
Bismarck Archipelago In the Pacific 
Ocean. Area 4600 sq. m. 

Neumilnster, a tn. in the Prussian 
prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 50 m, 
N. of Hamburg. Manufs. include 
cloth, cotton, carpets, leather, beer, 
and sweetmeats. It is an ancient city, 
and was originally called Widendorp, 

Neunkirchen : 1. A tn. of Rlienish 
Prussia, on the R. Blies, and 12 m. 
distant from Saarbriicken. Pop. 
34,532. 2. A market tn. in Lower 

Austria, about 8 m. distant from 
Wiener - Neustadt. The principal 
trade is in woven goods and metals. 
Pop. 11,899. 

Neuossegg, now Ossegg (q.v.). 

Neupaka, a manufacturing tn. of 
Bohemia in Austria, and is 57 m. 
E.N.E. of Prague. Pop. 6843. 

Neu-Pommem (originally called 
New Britain), the largest island in the 
Bismarck Archipelago, in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Papua, and is 
separated from Neumecklenbui^ by 
St. George's Channel. It is of volcanic 
origin, and comprises an area of 9600 
m. The Herbertsliire Port overlooks 
Blanche Bay at the extreme N.E. of 
the island, and is the seat of adminis- 
tration. N. was discovered by 
Dampier in 1699. The natives are 
Melanesians. 

Neuquen, a ter. of Argentina, be- 


tween the Colorado and Limay Rs., 
with an area of 42,350 sq. m. The 
surface on the whole is mountainous, 
and the principal riveristhe Neuquen. 
Cap. Chosmalal. Pop. 28,000. 

Neuralgia (Gk, pevpoi*, nerve ; 
oXyo?, pain), a pain along the course 
of a nerve not associated with any 
demonsirable change in structure. 
This definition is not always applic- 
able, for the pain Ls often accom- 
panied by swelling, redness, etc.; but 
m the large majority of cases the ces- 
sation of the neuralgic pains leaves 
the patient as he was before the at- 
tack, Trith the exception of a degree 
of exhaustion. The pain is of a par- 
oxysmal character; iteonsetissudden, 
and its cessation no less so. It may 
even take on a periodic character, 
recurring at the same time of day for 
weeks, or recurring at fairly regular 
intervals of a few weeks. There is 
usually a fair degree of localisation; 
the patient feels the most intense pain 
at particular points, though it may 
often be felt diffused throughout the 
area served by a nerve. 

It is often difficult to assign a cause 
to a neuralgic attack. Generally 
speaking, heieditary influences, poor 
nmriijon, fatigue, or worry are pre- 
disposing causes. Pei'sons of gouty 
or anaemic tendencies are apt to suffer 
from N. Occasionally it follows 
periods of excitement or overwork, 
and is often associated with the abuse 
of drugs, as alcohol and tobacco. It 
is a regular accompaniment to 
malaria, and cold, damp conditions 
are favourable to its development. In 
some cases it can be seen to be due to 
the pressure of a tumour or of in- 
flamed matter in the course of a 
nerve, and some of the most obstinate 
varieties are attributed to the pres- 
sure of bony structure upon the nerve 
as it passes through a foramen. The 
immediate cause of a paroxysm may 
be any sudden shook or jar, change of 
temperature, sudden movement, or 
any marked change in consciousness, 
such as t he mere dread of a recurrence. 

Neuralgic pains are usually classi- 
fied according to their anatomica} 
situation. 2'ic douloureux is a dis- 
tressing variety affecting the tri- 
geminal or facial nerve. The par- 
oxysm is unusually sudden, and is 
usually of short duration. The paui 
is felt at the side of the head, and is 
seldom experienced on both sides at 
once. The skin may become red and 
swollen, and tender points can be 
located where the pain is extra- 
ordinarily intense; these are situated 
where the nerves emerge from the 
deeper-lying tissues. Supraorbital N. 
affects tiie brow. The pain is less in- 
tense in character than that of tic 
douloureux, but tends to remain for 
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a longer period. It is often associated Constipation is a frequent conoomi/ 
with the condition called miornine, in tant. Sental veiiToslhenia Is charac- 
urhlch symptoms of a hystcricai terlsed by the predominance of thl 
nature are obseryed. /n/creo.'fni N. sexual dtsiurbances racniioned abovi?. 
afifecte tho nerves which emerge from It is usually accompanied by pain in 
the front of the spinal cord. Tlio the back, nouniigio pains generallT, 
difficulty of exactly localising it some- speedily-induced exlioustion, appre- 
times gives the impression that a honsion of oncoming impotence, etc. 
pleuritic affection is the cause of the Most forms of N. arc complicaled, 
trouble. It is often associated with nod the existence of exhaustion In the 
herpes zoster, or shingles. Sciatica is nervous centres is usually demon- 
an obstinate form of N. affecting the siraltlo. Tho essential part of any 
great sciatic nerve; it is most dis- treatment is ‘rest cure’ amidst 
tinotly felt in the neighbourhood of hygienic surroundings, 
the joints, and is usually caused by Neuritis, inflammation of a nerve, 
exposure to wet or cold, or to the It may be locidUed or nuiltiplo. In 
over-long maintenance of a fixed localised N., ctiused by injury, cold, 
position of the lower limbs. pressure, etc., there is oousidorable 

The treatment of N. should aim at pain along the course of the nerve, 

elimin " ■ “ “ — cause, and the part may bcconio red and 

Good ■ ' plenty swollen. It usually submits to treat- 

of res ■ ' n from mcnl in a short lime. Multiple N. is 

worry are indispensable. Ul drugs, the simultaneous inflammation of 
morphia, antipyrin, phenacetln, and nerve trunks, often symmetrically 
aspirin arc most satisfactory, situated on both sides of the body. 
Lotions and plasters of heUndonna, Tho cause may bo alcoholic poisoning; 
aconite, laudanum, and chioroform lead, arbcnic, mcroury, copper, or 
are recommended as soothing appii- phosphorus poisoning; toxic effects 
cations. Operative measures are of dipliihcrin, typliold fever, malaria, 
seldom called for, but success in Influenza, etc.; gout or tuberoulosis. 

obstinate cases has been achieved by Beri-beri is a form of multiple N. 

exposing tho nerve and stretoliing it. The symptoms vary according to the 
Neurasthenia (Gk. revpov, nerve; cause. There is numbness, loss of 
icrSeVtia, weakness), a term applied power, anti atrophy of mu'clo in 
to a group of symptoms arising from ccrl^iii parts, and ullhnalo paralysis, 
wealmoss or exhaustion of the nerve The only euro Is elimination of tho 
centres. Tlio usual s>Tnptoras are poison. . . „ . 

want of energy, predisposition to Nourode, a fn, of Ih^tssia, in the 

fatigue and dJsliioliiiHtiou for bodily Ptof,' of Silesia, 45 m. S.S.tV. of 
activity, loss of memory, insomiiia, Brcsluti, wttli mimufs. of cloth, car- 
pain In the back, disturbance of pets, and cottons. Pop. 7732. 
digestive functions, including con- Neuroma, a tumour springing from 
sUpntion, and a sense of fulness after a nerve. If it is made up of nervous 
eating, disturbance of sexual func- tissue, it Is kuomi ns a true N.; tliis 
tions, involvhigamcnorrlicca and dys- variety is very rare. If if is made up 
lucnorrhooa In wouieu ami imnot cnee of an overgrowt li of flhrous conncct- 
and spermatorrlicea In men, uistitrb- lug tissue, ft is knomi as a false or 
!inco of tlie special senses. Involving psciido-nciiromn. 
head - nolsco, blurring of vision, Ncuroptora, see In.=u;cts. 
regional analg(>sla, etc. N. may he i Nouruppin, a tn. of Prussia in the 
das.sificd according to the predoml-t' ' ,•>•> "’ from 

nant symptom or group of symjitom.s. }■ ■ . ' of 

Ccre&rai N. is characterised by mental ; ■ . ‘ ■ •les. 

sj-mplouis; there is Inability to con- niui_ iminufs. of machinery. pop. 
ccniralo tho aitenilon. Irritability, , 18.714. 

depression, etc., accompanied by ; Neusalz, a tn. of Pni.ssia in tlie 
hcadacltes. In many cases tlicrc Is prov. of Pllcsia, on tlio Odor, 18 m. 
development of morbid fc.nra, such as from Glogau. Brewing and slilp- 
claustroplioldn. or fear of confined bnllding arc carried on. Pop. 13,4 S.'l. 
places, us railway tunnels, small ' Neu-Sandoc, a tn. of Austrian 
rooms, el c., and balopliobla, or fe.ar of ■ Galicia, on the Dimajcc, 15 m. S,K. 
things (ailing, etc. In Scnraflhrnia of Cracow. Tlicro arc Iron mines In 
cordis the bean symptoms iiredonil- tlio vicinity. Pop. 25,4(11. 
note; (hero is oonilriiial p.ilpiiation Neusatz (Gcrinnn, In IJiingnri.in 
and occasional seizures resembling O’jvWrk). a tn. of llimgar}’ In the co. 
angina pectoris. In gastric iicurns- of Bftcs-Boilrog, on the Danube, 
Menm tlie digest is‘c fir^'iccsses arc dis- near tlio terminus of tho Fninr- 
lurbed, tlioiigli digestion may pro- Josef C'aiml. Tlie town is tlio scat of ' 
coed at qullc a norma! rate. Pome'a Gre<-k orthodox blsltop, and the 
secretions aro appiirciii|.v Ul-rcgu - 1 literary and religious centre of llte 
lalcd, tbotigli of normal consUtuLlon.) Servians In Ilungiiry. Pop. :il,‘J50. 
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Neusiedler-See (Ferto-tava), a lake 
of Hungary, between the counties of 
Oedenburg and VVieselburg, 19 m. 
from Pressburg. It has an area of 
about 120 sq. m., but it is of varying 
size, and sometimes dries up in part. 
Eastward it is united with the exten- 
sive marsh called the Hansdg, 
through which it is in communica- 
tion with the R. Raab and with the 
Danube. 

Neusohl (German, in Himgarian 
Besderezebanya), a tn. with a 
magistracy, Hungary, cap. of the co. 
Sohl, 86 m. N. of Budapest. The 
cliief occupations are mining and 
metal-working. It is a Catholic 
bishopric see. Pop. 10,000. 

Neuss (the Roman Novnesium)^ a 
tn. in the Rhine prov. of Prussia, on 
the RMne at the confluence of the 
Erft, about 3i m. from Diisseldorf. 
There are manufs. of iron ware, 
woollen stuSs, chemicals, paper, and 
bricks, and the town also produces 
oil and meal. Pop. 37,300. 

Neustadt: 1. A tn. in the prov. of 
W. Prussia, Prussia, 24 m. N.W. of 
Danzig. Pop. 9805. 2. A seaport 

in the prov, of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia, on the Baltic, 18 m. N.N.B.of 
Liibeck. Pop. 6082, 3. A tn. of Ger- 
many in the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,about9m.N.E.ofCoburg. Pop. 
7986. 4. A tn. of Prussia in the prov. 
of Silesia, 33 m. from Ratibor. The 
chief industries are tanning, dyeing, 
and the manuf. of damask linen, 
woollen stuffs, leather, and beer. 
Pop. 20,300. 

Neustadt (a tn., Lower Austria), see 
Wi6ner-Neustadt. 

Neustadt-an-der-Hardt, a tn. in the 
German kingdom of Bavaria, 17 m. 
S.W. of Mannheim. There is a good 
trade in wood, grain, fruit, and wine, 
all of which are produced in the 
vicinity. Its church, wth several 
curious monuments of the counts 
palatine and with some ancient fres- 
coes, was finished in the 14th century. 
Pop. 19,287. 

Neustadt - an - der - Orla, a tn. of 
Germany in the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, 16 m. S, of Jena. 
Pop. 7098. 

Neustadt-an-der-Tafel£ichte, a tn. 
of Bohemia, Austria, at the foot of 
Tafelfiohte, the highest point in the 
Sudetic Mts. Pop. 5657. 

Neustadtel, a tn. of Saxony, Ger- 
many, 12 m. S.S.E. of ZAvickau. 
Pop. 5137. 

Neustadtl an der Waag, a an. near 
the N.W. frontier of Hungary, 33 m. 
N.N.W. of Neutra. Here excellent 
red wine is grown, and there is a good 
trade in grain, wool, sheep-skins, and 
wax. 

Neustettin, a tn. of Pomerania, 
Germany, 55 m. S.E. of Kolberg. It 


has a considerable trade in cattle and 
agricultmal produce, as well as in 
timber and spirits, and the chief In- 
dt^tries are iron founding, dyeing, 
brewing, and the manuf. of soap, 
matches, and machinery. Pop. 1 1,833. 

Neu Strelitz. a tn. and cap. of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, Germany, between 
Lakes Tierker and Glambecker. It 
was founded in 1773, is built in the 
form of an eight-rayed star, and con- 
tains the ducal palace, with a library 
of over 70,000 volumes, and having 
magnificent gardens attached. The 
chief products are corn, meal, and 
timber, and there are manufs. of iron- 
ware, pottery, beer, and mineral 
waters. Pop. 11,993. 

Neustria, the name given to the 
western div. of the Frankish empire 
to distinguish it from the eastern 
div., Austrasia. 

Neutra, cap. of the co. of Neutra, 
45 m. E.N.E. of Pressburg. Its chief 
product Is wine. It possesses a 
fortress and an old cathedral. Pop. 
15,000. 

Neutrality (Lat. neuter^ neither), the 
state of non-participation in a war 
in which two or more nations are 
engaged, and ‘ neutral ’ states are 
those who do not take any part in 
the contest and who remain the 
common friends of both parties with- 
out favouring either to the prejudice 
of the other. In no other branch of 
international law has there been 
•more progress than in the extension 
and definition of the rights and 
duties of neutrals. The word itself is 
of recent origin, as in the olden times 
when states were at war, all other 
states concerned were considered as 
on one side or the other. Late in the 
17th centTiry, it was recognised that 
neutral states should give no assist- 
ance to belligerents, but such points 
as to what extent neutrals could 
prevent their territory being used for 
hostile pmposes, etc., were by no 
means clearly understood. Generally 
Bpeaking, as long as a neutral nation 
wishes to enjoy the rights and ad- 
vantages of N., she must exercise 
strict impartiality towards both 
belligerents. She must not furnish 
either of them with troops, arms, 
munitions of war, or anjahing in 
direct use in war time, and on the 
other hand, in matters which do not 
relate to war she must not refuse to 
one belligerent any advantage which 
she grants to the other. The ques- 
tion in regard to N. wliich has caused 
possibly more controversy than any 
other is that respecting neutral goods 
on belligerent vessels, and vice versa. 
It was at first held that the owmcrshii) 
of the goods on board the vessels was 
the only thing to be considered; thus, 
merchandise belonging to the enemy 
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was seized on a neutral ship, bn' " — /.• — i 

neutral merchandise seized under . ' ' . ■ ■ 

hostile flag: was restored. Thissrstcr . ■ i -■ ' 

led to so much inconvenience an^. ' 

irritation that the opposite principle contraband of war, see Contrahant. 
wasadopted.andneutralmerchaudise Neutral Salts, see Sai.ts. ' 

under a hostile flag was seized, and Neu-UIm, a fort. tn. of Swabit, 
hostile merchandise was safe under Bavaria, situated opposite XJlin in 
a neutral flag. The Declaration of Wiirtemberg, on the Danube. Pop. 
Paris {1856) laid down the principles 12.390. 

that a neutral flag covered belli- Neuville, Alphonse Mario do (1S30- 
gerent’s goods, save contraband of 35), a French painter, pupil of Dela- 
war, and that neutral goods, save crolx and Pioot. He exhibited for the 
contraband of war, were not liable to first time in the Salon of 1859 a largo 
confiscation when found under a canvas depicting an episode in the 
hostile flag. By the decision of the siege of Sebastopol, which made a 
arbitration board in the Alabama great sensation and got him a medal, 
case, it was laid do^vn that a neutral This was followed by a series of mili- 
govemment is bound to use due tarj- pictures dealing with the (>i- 
diligence to prevent the fitting out mean and Franeo-Pnissian wars. His 
in, or departure from, any of its ports most famous picture is ‘The Last 
of a vessel which it has reasonable Cailridges.’ He also collaborated 
ground to believe is intended to carry with Detaille in the panorama of 
on war with a power with which it is Rezonvillc, one of the best works of 
at peace; that it is bound not to per- the kind. His painting is full of vigour 
mit a belligerent to make use of its and movement, and betrays marked 
ports as a basis of naval operations, individuality of temperament, 
or a source of recruitment of men or Neuwerk, a In. of IHienish Prussia, 
militarj' supplies; that it is bound to It m. W. of Diisseldorf. It manufs. 
exercise due diligence in its oivn textile fabrics. Pop. 12.350. 
ports or waters, and as to all persons NBuwied, a tn. of the Rhine Pro- 
within its jurisdiction to prevent any vince, PruRsia, on the Rhine, S m. 
violation of these obligations. The N.N'.W. of Koblenz. It possesses an 
Treaty of WaslUngton in 1871 raised ancient castle famous for its Roman 
more questions than it solved, but antiquities, and is the seat of the 
the general effect was to extend the Moravian schools, founded In the 
duties of neutral states. The present 17th century. Starch, tobacco, soap, 
position as to N. is briefly os follower chicoi-y, ami won good.s ore mnnu- 
It is the belligerents’ duty to respect fnetured. Pop. 19,307. 
neutral territoiy and territorial _ Neuzon, or Temouzen, a seaport, 
waters. Neutral states have tho right Zealand, Netherlands, situated on an 
to repress tho intercourse of neutral arm of tho Scheldt, 28 m. W.N.W. of 
citizens with citizens of either belli- Antwerp. Pop. 9329. 
gerent, if desired. Belligerents have Neva, a riv. of Russia, in tho gov. 
tho right of blockade, of anjary (Lat. of St. Petersburg, flows W, from the 
anjaria, forced service), of visit, and S.W . corner of Lake Ladoga to tho 
search, and of the confiscation of Bay of Cronstadt, in tho Gulf of Fin- 
contraband of war. Neutrals must land. Its length. Including windings, 

E revent any recruiting, etc., for cither is about 10 m. Its current is very 
oliigerent, and must grant im- rapid. It is covered by drift-Irc for 
partially any privileges, etc., which upwards of five months In tho year, 
are not considered ns Intervention In An e.vteiislvo traffic is carried on on 
the struggle. Such arc tho main out- its waters. 

lines, but the scope of tho subject Is Nevada; 1. One of the souih- 
so wide that it is impossible to con- western states of the American 
dense it into a short article, as so Union in tho grc.'it Cordlllerau 
many issues are involved In each plateau, between tho Rooky Mtn. and 
particular point. It may bo said that the Sierra N. 't’ho surface is plateau 
tho trend of modern thought is to irith an elevation of 5000 ft,, but In 
give neutrals more and more rights; the S. it descends abruptly to the 
such conceptions os tho ncutrallsa- level of tho Colorado If. (000 ft. 
lion of territory, the abolition of above sea-lovcl). 'fhe climate is very 
fictitious bloclradcs, tho detachment drj- and the soil barren. The extreme 
from tho high sea of the ‘ territorial southern boundary is fonned for 
waters,' wore not dreamt of a century about 150 m. by the Colorado, and 
ago. At the Conference of the Hague the Humboldt R, Hows across over 
in 1007, dealing wltli N., two fairly 300 tn. of tlio northern di.-,irlcl, but 
exhaustlyo conventions were adopted, this and other smalicr streams end 
and further inodlDcatlons and pro- In salt lakes known os ‘ alnk-s.’ Crops 
gress may not unreasonably bo cx- ore cliiclly subsidiary to the grazing 
pected fromthe confereucc to bo held of slieop and cattle, but the lisadlng 
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occupation is mining, especially ot 
silver and gold. Other minerals are 
lead, sulphur, antimony, nickel and 
cobalt, borax and rock salt. The 
chief towns are Carson City, the 
capital, Virginia City, Beno (which 
has a state university). Eureka, and 
Gold HUl. Area 109,821 sg. m. Pop. 
(1910) 81,875. 2. A city and co. seat 
of Vernon co., Missouri, U.S.A., 88 m. 
S. of Kansas City. The chief in- 
dustries are the smelting of lead and 
zinc, and the manuf. of paper, lumber, 
sheet metal, and bricks. Coal is mined 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1910) 7176. 

Nevel, a tn., Russia, in the gov. 
of Vitebsk, 63 m. N.N.W. of the city 
of Vitebsk. Pop. 10,000. 

Nevers (ancient Noviodunum), the 
chief tn. of the dept, of Nibvre, 
France, on the r. b. ot the Loire at Its 
confluence with the Nifevre. It is the 
seat of a bishopric and of commerce, 
its trade consisting in iron and steel, 
wood, wine, grain, livestock, etc. 
There are manufs. of porcelain, agri- 
cultural implements, chemical 
manures, glue, boilers and iron 
goods, boots and shoes, and fur 
garments, and the town has also 
distilleries, tarmeries, and dye-works. 
The cathedral of St. Cyr dates back 
to the 14th century. Pop. 27,000. 

Neviansk, or Novyanskii, a tn. ot 
Russia in the gov. of Perm, on the 
Neiva R., 50 m. N.N.W. ot Ekaterin- 
burg. It is famous for its metailurglo 
riches and for its mint. Pop. 16,500. 

Neville, see Warwick, Earp op. 

Neville, Henry (1620-94), an Eng- 
lish author. Interested hunsell in 
politics. His activities displeased 
Cromwell, who banished him from 
London in 1654. He entered parlia- 
ment on the death of the protector, 
and sat at Westminster for some 
years. He was, in 1663, arrested, and 
acquitted, on the grounds of com- 
plicity in the Yorkshire rising. His 
translation of Maohiavelli’s works 
(1675) is well known, and he was the 
author of many efleotive lampoons, 
including Shuffling, Cutiing, and 
Dealing in a Oanie of IHcttuel (1659). 
being directed against Oliver Crom- 
well and othei-s. 

Neville, Henry George (1837-1910), 
an English actor, bom in Manchester. 
In 1861 he came to London, where he 
at once sprang into prominence. His 
first great success was as Bob Brierley 
in Tom Taylor’s) The Ticket-of -leave 
Man (Olympic, 1863), and this 
success was followed by others in 
Lady Clancarly and The Two Orphans. 
He played mainly romantic parts, for 
which his good looks and impassioned 
acting were eminently adapted. For 
several years he was the hero of the 
autumn dramas at Drury Lane. One 
of his last, and best, performances 


was Sir Oliver at His Majesty’s 
TliCfttro 

Neville, Richard, first Earl of Sails- ' 
bury (1400-60), was the son of Ralph 
N., first Earl of Westmorland. He 
acquired his title through his wife in 
1429, laying claim to it on the death 
of his father-in-law. He was warden 
of the western marches, and as such 
persuaded York to lay doivn his arms 
in 1452, and when the latter got con- 
trol of the government, during the 
king’s madness, gave him his support 
and was made ohanoellor. He was 
defeated by the royalist forces at 
Ludford (1459) and fled to France, but 
returned in 1460 and remained in 
charge of London while Warivlok 
went to meet the Lancastrians at 
Northampton. He was captured after 
the hattie of Wakefield, and murdered 
in Pontefract Castle. 

Neville’s Cross (Dm-ham), see 
David II. 

Nevin, a watering-place in Carnar- 
vonshire, Wales, 6 m. N.W. of 
Pwllheli. Pop. (1911) 1810. 

Navis, an island in the British West 
Indies, which lies in 17° 14' N. and 
62° 33' W., and is separated from St. 
Kitts by a strait some 3 m. wide. It 
has an area of 50 sq. m., and the 
greatest elevation is 3596 ft. Sugar, 
cotton, corn, yarns, coffee, and fruit 
are grown. The clnef tn. is Charles- 
town. N. with St. Kitts and An- 
quilla were united in 1882 to form 
one presidency. Pop. 15,000. 

Nevis, Ben, see Ben Nevis. 

New Age, a weekly review of 
politics, literature, and art, published 
on Thursdays from 38 Cursitor Street, 
London, E.C., and edited by Mr. 
A. R. Orage. Caviare to the general, 
it is a paper for publicists, its Notes 
ot the Week, written with Swiftian 
satire and directness, being perhaps 
the most penetrating criticism of 
current affairs. Its political philo- 
sophy is a biend of Marx and 
Nietzsche; has pioneered the idea of 
Guild Socialism (see Sociaxism), and 
having no advertisements criticises 
fearlessly and, at times, savagely. 

New Amsterdam: 1. A tn. of British 
Guiana, on the Berbice, 63 m. S.E. of 
Georgetown. The tn. itself is traversed 
by canals. Pop. 9000. 2. The name 
given to New York City under the 
Dutch. 

Newark, a municipal and pari. bor. 
of England, in the co. of Nottingham, 
on a navigable branch of the R. Trent, 
16 m. S.W. of Lincoln. The parish 
eburoh, a large and elegant edifice, 
though often rebuilt, still shows 
traces of its original Norman char-- 
acter. There are many industries, 
chiefly of an engineering chai'acter, 
and there is a large trade in corn, 
malt, cattle, ivool, and coal. The 
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castle of N., in which King John died Goody Two-Shoes, Tommy Trip ami 
in 1216, was huUt early in the 12th his Dog (bowler, may be recalled, alsq 
century. The ruins now form an the lAlyputian Magazine. / 

attractive feature of a public pleasure Newbolt, Henry John (6. 1862), 4 
ground. Pop (1911) 16,142. barrister and author, born at Bilstou, 

Newark: 1. A city and the co. seat Staffs. ; educated at Clifton College, 
of Licking co., Ohio, U.S.A., 33 m. E. Bristol, and Corpus Christ! College, 
of Columbus. It is the trade centre of Oxford. He became barrister at Lin- 
an agricultural region, and manufs. coin’s Tun , 1887, and practised there 
stoves and furnaces, bottles, glass, for two years. From 1900-4 he edited 
cigars, rope halters, machine furni- the Monthly Review. In 1892 his tet 
ture, and bentwood. Pop. (1910) book. Taken from the Enemy, was 
25,404. 2. A city of New Jersey, published, and in 1895, Mordred, a 

U.S.A.,oo.seatofEssexco.,onNewark tragedy. But his fame rests cliiefiv 
Bay, about 8 m. W. of New York, with HdmfraZs.,4ii, 1897; the poems iii 
There is a Roman Catholic cathedral, this attracted much attention. He 
and the city is the see of a Roman hasalsomAienStories from Froissart: 
CathoUc and of a Protestant Episcopal The Island Race; The Sailing of the 
bishop. The manuf.ofshoes and other Longships, Songs of the Sea; The Year 
leather products, especially patent of Trafalgar; The Old Country; Songs 
leather, became an important in- of the Fleet; The Twymans, etc. 
dustry early in the 19th century. Newbridge, a tn. in co. Kildare, Ire- 
Other manufs. are felt hats, carriages, land, on the Liffey. 4i m. N.E. of Kil- 
chairs, jewellers', malt liquors, cloth- dare. It is the site of large cavalry 
ing, brass and iron work, machinery, barracks. Pop. (1911) 1560. 
chemicals, varnish, enamelled goods. New Brighton: 1. A bor. of Beaver 
corsets, cigars, buttons, and art co., Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 27 m. N.Y’. 
pottery. Pop. (1910) 347,469. of Pittsburg. It is connected ivith 

Newbattle, a vll, in the co. of Edin- Beaver Falls by means of a bridge, 
burgh, Scotland, 1 m. S. of Dalkeith. Its chief manufs. are floim, lumber, 
Newbattle Abbey was built by David potteiy, carriages, and machinery. 

I. in 1140. Pop. (1911) 6061. Pop. (1910) 8329. 2. A former tn. on 

New Bedford, a seaport city of Staten Is., but now a part of New 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Buzzard’s York City. 3. A watering-place in the 
Bay, 55 m. S. of Boston. It was once co. of Cheshire, England, 4 m. N.W. 
the centre of the Am erican whale- of Birkenhead. Pop. (l9ll) 11,000. 
fisheries. Oil refining, tanning, boot New Britain, a city of Hartford co., 
and shoe making are carried on, be- Connecticut, U.S.A., 9 m. S.W. of 
sides the manufacture of silk and Hartford. Its clilef manufs. are hard- 
woollen goods. It has oil and candle ware, tobacco, foundry and machine 
factories, soap factories, several large shops’ goods, hosiery and knitted 
cotton-mills,hoop-ironmanufactories, goods, andcutlery. Pop. (1910)43,916. 
barrel factories, and an extensive New Britain, see Neu-Pommern. 
trade in raw cotton, fish, coal, and New Brunswick : 1. An eastern 

lumber. Pop. (1910) 96,652. prov. of the Dominion of Canada, is 

Newbem, a city and co. seat of bounded on the N.W. by the Bay of 
Craven co., N. Carolina, 85 m. N.E. Cbaleur, on the N.E. by the Gulf of 
of Wilmington. Its chief manufs. in- St. Lawrence and the Strait of 
elude lumber, turpentine, and cotton Northumberland, on the S. by Nova 
goods. Pop. (1910) 9901. Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, and on 

Newbery, Francis (1743-1818), a the S.W. by the state of Maine. It has 
publisher, was the son of John N., an area of 27,985 sq. m., and a pop. 
whose business he inherited in 1707. of 360,000. 'The coast-line is 500 m. 
Subsequently the firm was Newbery in extent, and Is indented by spacious 
& Harris, and in later years it was bays, inlets, and harbom-s, which 
known as Griffiths & Farran. As a afford safe and commodious anchor- 
publisher he did not show the acumen age for shipping. 'rhe chief are 
or industry of his father. Fundy, Chigneoto, and Cumberland 

'Newbery, John (1713-67), publisher bays, the two last being merely ox- 
and bookseller, bom at Waltham St. tensions of the first ; Passamaquoddy 
Lawrence, Staffs. When seventeen Bay in the S.; Verte, Shedlac, 
years old he went to Reading and Cocaigne, Richibucto, and Miramiohi 
procured employment in the Mercury bays on the N.E., and the Bay of 
offices. In 1745 he opened a publish- Chaleur, SO m. Jong by 27 m. broad, 
ing house in St. Paul’s Churchyard: in the N.W. The province of N. B. 
hero he started newspapers, and abounds in rivers. The principal are 
amongsthiscontributorswerejohnson the St. John’s and the St. Croix, the 
and Goldsmith. He had often medi- former 450 m. and the latter 100 m. in 
tated a library for young people — the length, and both falling into the Bay 
ventme was made, and it proved a of Fundy; and of the rivers that flow 
great success. The well-knowm books, eastward into the Gulf of St. Law- 
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rence, the Richibucto, the Miramichi, 
and the Restigouche. The province 
contains numerous lakes, one of which. 
Grand Lake, is 100 sq, m. in area. 
The surface is for the most part flat 
or undulating. With the exception of 
the district in the N.W. bordering on 
Canada and the R, Restigouche, no 
portion of N. B. is marked by any 
considerable elevation. The shores 
on the E. coast, and for 20 m. in- 
land, are flat. The soil is deep and 
fertile. N. B. contains a rich and ex- 
tensive wheat-producing district, the 
inhabitants dividing their time be- 
tween fanning, lumbering, fishing, 
slupbuilding, and other pursuits. 
The climate is remarkably healthy, 
and the autumn — and especiallj^ the 
season called the Indian summer — ^is 
particularly agreeable. Gold and sil- 
ver occur in N. B. ; copper and iron 
ore of excellent quahty abound ; 
g5T)sum, plumbago, and limestone 
are very abundant, and the freestone 
of the province, unsurpassed for 
beauty and durability, commands a 
high price in the States. Fredericton 
is the cap., hut St. John is the largest 
town. Lumbering and the manitfac- 
of ^ood-pulp are the leading in- 
dustnes, but coal is mined, lobsters 
tinned, and woollen goods, machinery, 
sugar, and paper are also manufac- 
tured. Followmg the discovery of oil 
and natural gas, these have been pro- 
duced in large quantities. The pro- 
race oi N. B., together Trtfch that of 
Nova Scotia, originally formed one 
Ironch colony, called Acadia, or New 
^ance. It was ceded to the English 
first settled by 
Bntish colonbts in 17G4, Twenty 
years subsequently, in 1784, it was 
separated from Nova Scotia, and 
erected into an independent colony. 
2« Jersey, TJ.S.A., lies 

S. bank of the Raritan R., at 
the head of navigation, 15 m. from its 
mouth and 30 m. S.W. of New York. 
It manufactures cotton, leather, and 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 23,388. 

. Newbui^h : 1. A royal and muni- 
apal burgh and seaport in the co, of 
^eslure, Scotland, on the Firth of 
manufa. are floorcloths 
and linen. It is also engaged in 
^Imon fishing. Pop. (1911) 1977, 2, 
A City in Orange co., New York, 
4> XT * f'fi® Hudson R., 60 m. N. 
of New York. Its chief manufs. are 
cotton and woollen goods, silk, paper, 
"“oljinery, and flour. Pop. (1910) 
^ i 1805 . 

Newbum, a vil, in the co. of North- 
raberland, England, on the Tyne, 
ui m. N.W. of New-castle. It is 
^gaged in coal mining and iron 
founding. Pop. (1911) 3017. 

Newbury, a municipal bor. and 
market tn. of Berkshire, England, on 


the R. Kennet, 17 m. S.W. of Reading. 
Close hy is the hamlet of Speen, built 
on the site of the Roman Spinse. The 
chief industry is malting, and the 
town has a considerable woollen 
trade. During the Civil War in Eng- 
land, the neighbourhood of N. was 
the scene of two battles, neither of 
them being decisive. During the 
second of these battles, Donnington 
Castle resisted the Parliamentarians, 
being held by its governor Sir John 
Boys. Pop. (1911) 12,107. 

Newburyport, a city, port of entry, 
and one of the co. seats of Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the Merri- 
mac R., 31 m. N.N.E. of Boston. The 
principal industries are the manuf. of 
boots, shoes, celluloid collars, cotton 
and woollen goods, and machiner:,', 
and also shipbuilding. The city has 
a safe harbour. Pop. (1910) 14,949. 

New Caledonia, an island of the 
South Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
France, and lying about 720 m. 
E.N.E. of the coast of Queensland in 
Australia, in lat. 20“-22° 30' S., long. 
164®-167® E. It is about 200 m. in 
length, 30 m. in breadth. It is of vol- 
canic origin, is traversed in the 
direction of its length, from N.W. to 
S.E., by a range of mountainB, which 
in some cases reach the height of 
about 8000 ft., and is surrounded by 
sand-banks and coral-reefs. There 
are secure harbours at Port Balade 
and Port St. Vmcent, the former on 
the N.E., the latter on the S.W. part 
of the island. In the valleys the soil 
is fruitful, producing the cocoanut, 
banana, mango, breadfruit, etc. The 
sugar-cane is cultivated, and the vine 
grows ^^dld. The coasts support con- 
siderable tracts of forest, but the 
mountains are barren. The inhabi- 
tants, wl)o resemble the Papuan race, 
consist of different tribes. Its cap. is 
Noumea. N. C. was discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1774. In 1854 the 
French took ofiScial possession of it 
and made it a convict station. Ite 
area is 6450 sq. m., and it has a 
pop. of 60,000. 

Newcastle : 1. A tn. of Natal, S. 
Africa, near the Drakenberg Mts., 
about 130 m. N.W. of Pietermaritz- 
burg. It produces coal and petro- 
leum. Pop. (whites) 2500. 2. A 

tn., York co., W. Australia, 52 m. 
N.E. of Perth. Pop. 1000. 3. A 

city and port on the Hunter R., 
New South Wales, 73 m. N. of Syd- 
ney. It ships coal, wool, and frozen 
meat. Pop. 17,000. 4. A tn. of New 
Brunswick, on the Miramichi R., 
close to its mouth. Pop. 3000. 5. The 
cap. of La^v^ence co., Pennsylvam*a, 
TJ.S.A., on the Shenango R., 50 m. 
N.W. of Pittsburg. The region in 
wliich itis situated is rich in coal, iron, 
and other minerals, and the chief 
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manufs. are tin-plate, fire-brick, fiour, 
steel wire, glass and iron goods. Its 
shipping trade is also extensive. Pop. 
(1910) 36,280. 6. The co. seat of 

Henry go., Indiana, U.S.A., 41 m. 
N.E. by E. of Indianapolis. The chief 
manufs. are iron goods, furniture, 
carriages, pianos, and brass goods. 
Pop. (1910) 9446. 7. A seaport tn. in 
CO. Down, Ireland, on Dundrum Bay, 
11m. S.\V. of Downpatrick. It is en- 
gaged in fishing. Pop. 1600. 8. A 

market tn. in oo. Llmerlok, Ireland, 
26 m. S.W. of Limeriok. Pop. 2500. 

Newcastle, Duke of, see CAraNDiSH, 
William. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Fiennes 
Pelham Clinton, filth Duke of New- 
castle (1811-64), entered parliament 
tn 1832 as Lord Levedon, and was 
Lord of the Treasury under Peel 
(1834-35). When Peel returned to 
power, he again accepted office, and 
in 1846 became chief secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1851 
he succeeded to the dukedom. In the 
following year he went to the Colonial 
Office imder Aberdeen, and when the 
Russian war broke out, and the War 
Department was detached from the 
Golonles,hetooktheSeals. Heworked 
strenuously to organise it, but it was 
impossible to make it adequate to the 
demands upon it In a short time, and, 
>'lelding tc " ■ ‘ 

1855. He- 
Colonies fi ■ ' 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham Holies, 
first Duke of (1693-1768), eldest son 
of the first Baron Pelham ; assumed 
the name of HoUes in 1711, on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his uncle, 
John Holies, Duke of Newcastle. He 
was in 1715orca tedDukeof Newcastle. 
He was appointed Lord Chamberlain 
in 1717, and Secretaiy of State lor 
the Southern Department in 1724. 
Thirty years later he succeeded Pel- 
ham as Prime Minister, and in 1757 
formed a coalition nuth Pitt, but re- 
signed as Bute came into prominence. 
He was Lord Privy Seal in Rocking- 
ham’s flirst administration (1765-60). 

Newcastle Chronicle, The, first 
established in 1764, and was the 
third neivspaper to be published in 
Newcastle. It was a weekly publica- 
tion, the first issue appearing on 
Mar. 24, 1764. In 1858 it became a 
dally paper and also the property of 
Joseph Cowen, an ardent Liberal, 
who continued to oum it until his 
death in 1900. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, a city, muni- 
cipal co., and pari. bor. of North- 
umberland, 272 m. N.W. of London, 
on the 1. b. of the Tyne, 8 m. from the 
sea. It is connected with Gateshead, 
in Durham, on the opposite bank of 
tho Tyne, by three fine bridges The 
city has an interesting history (see 
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•Tohn Brand’s History and Antiquities, 
1789), and slight remains of its i 
antiquity may stUl be seen. The' 
Roman station was by the Pom Ailii,- 
which is said to have crossed the river 
on the site of the present hydraulic 
swing bridge. There are traces of the' 
old walls, wliioh according to Leland 
‘ far surpassed for strength and mu- 
nificence aU the walls of the cities of 
England.’ Before the Conquest the 
city was known as Monkchestcr. It 
owes its present name to the Norman 
castle built by Henry II. about 1080 
on the site of an older Roman fortress. 

It belongs to the corporation which 
has placed it under the charge of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. As 
a port and coaling centre Newcastle 
came into prominence towards ’the 
end of the 15th centurj-, though coal 
was dug up tn the reign of Edward IH. 
According to a charter of the reign of 
Elizabeth, forty-eight persons were 
appointed to load coal here, and in 
the year 1699, 200,000 chaldrons were 
exported. Its commercial prosperity 
is due to its position on a tidal river, 
and to the large quantity of excellent 
coal found in the neighbourhood. The 
principal docks are the Northumber- 
land, the Albert Edward, and the 
Tyne. The quay, which is fitted with 
all mechanical appliances and com- 
municates ivith tho North - Eastern 
Railway, forms a fine thoroughfare, 
a mile in length. The banks on both 
sides of the Tyne are lined with quays, 
factories, warehouses, and shipbuild- 
ing yards. Tho chief exportsj apart 
from coal, are iron and steel goods, 
machinery, chemicals, and copper. In 
1910 the exports were valued at 
£11,308,177, and the imports at 
£9,442,944. Newcastle is the see of a 
bishop, and returns two members to 
parliament. The local government la 
in the hands of the lord mayor, 19 
aldermen, and 57 councillors. The 
most notable of its public buildings 
are: the cathedral, in the Decorated 

andP 

(12th 

cathe ' ■ ' ' . 

town ■ ' ■ ■ _ . ' ■ 

and t: ’■ . ■ " ‘ . " . , 

There are colleges of medicine and 
science, belonging to the Durham 
University, tho Rutherford College 
and Commercial Institute, and tho 
Royal Free Grammar School (1525). 

The chief re.sidontial suburb is .les- 
mond (Jesus Moimt). There are some 
fine streets, tbe most notable being 
Grainger Street and Grey Street. In 
the " Side ’ and the ‘ Sandhill ’ may ^ 
be seen some old Elizabethan houses. 
There are a number of parks and 
recreation grounds, including Jes- ■ 
mond Dene, Brandling, Armstrong, 
and Heaton Parks, the Town Moor 
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and Castlo Leazes. • Anions the 
societies founded in Ne^YcastlQ are 
the Tyneside Naturalists’ Club (1846), 
the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers (1852). the New- 
castle Society of AntiQuaries, and the 
Fine Arts Society. Pop. (1911)266,671. 

Newcastle-xmder-Lyrae, a market* 
tn. and pari, and municipal bor. of 
Staffordshire, England, on the Lyme 
brook, 2 m. W. of Stoke-on-Trent. 
The parish church of St. Giles has a 
square tower of red sandstone dating 
from the 12th century, the remainder 
having been rebuilt between 1873-76; 
the grammar school dates from 1602. 
The town was formerly noted for its 
mamif. of hats. Now the chief in- 
dustries are brewing, 'malting, tan- 
ning, and the manuf. of army cloth- 
ing, paper, cotton, etc. Pop. (1911) 
20,204. 

New-chwang, or Nui-chwang, a 
treaty port in S. Manchuria, China. 
The town proper stands on the Liao 
R., 40 m. from the coast, but the 
name is usually applied to the port. 
30 m. nearer the coast of the Giilf of 
Lao-tung, which was originally called 
Muh-kow-ying. The Liao R. is here 
about i m. wide, but the port is ice- 
bound in ^vintel^ The surrounding 
country Is flat and marshy. The 
chief Industry Is the manufacture of 
bean oil and bean cake, which form 
the chief exports, with raw beans, 
ginseng, and raw silk. There are gold, 
iron, and silver mines. Pop. 50,000. 

New College, Oxford, founded by 
William of Wykeham in 1379 as the 
College of St. Mary of Winchester, 
the other title arising from the exist- 
ence of St. Mary’s College. The fine 
buildings still retain much of the 
fmmder’s design, and are notable for 
the chapel containing the founder’s 
pastoral staff, the cloisters (conse- 
crated in 1400), and the massive de- 
tached tower. New buildings have 
been largely added. The lovely 
grounds contain portions of the old 
city wall. 

Newcomb, Simon (1835-1909), an 
American astronomer, born in Nova 
Scotia. In 1859 he wa.s appointed 
professor of mathematics to the 
U.S. navy, and later astronomer at 
the naval observatory, Washington, 
where he superintended the erection 
of the 26-in. equatorial telescope 
there. From 1871-74 he became ap- 
pointed secretary to the U.S. Com- 
mission for observing the transit of 
Venus, and in 1882 observed the same 
at the Cape of Good Hope, then, from 
1884-93, he was professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy to Johns 
Hopkins University. He interested 
himself in the eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest, also the 
Arabian and later astronomem to the 


18th century. N. studied chiefly the 
problems of gravitational astronom^ 
He wrote numerous books on as- 
tronomy and sociology. Consult his 
Reminiscences of an Astronomy, 1903. 

Newcome, William (1729-1800), 
Archbishop of Armagh, was bom at 
Abingdon. In 1765 he became a 
D.D., and the year following he went 
to Ireland as chaplain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. He was soon promoted 
to the see of Dromore, and in 1795 he 
was made Primate of Ireland. Among 
liis works are Harmony of the Oospeis 
(1778), and an Improved Version of 
the Twelve Minor Prophets (1785- 
1809). 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), 
an inventor of the atmospheric steam- 
engine, born at Dartmouth. In 1705, 
together ^vith Savery and John 
Cadley, he took out a patent for a 
* fire-engine ’ notable for its safety 
and economy. The engine of James 
Watt improved upon this by having 
a separate condenser. In 1723 he 
set up an engine for drawing water at 
Griff, near Coventry. 

Now Cumnock, a tn. of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 5 m. S.E. of Cumnock. It 
is the centre of a rich mining district. 
Pop. (1911), 5661. 

New Decatur, a city of Morgan co., 
Alabama, U.S.A., 1 m. S. of Decatur. 
It contalms iron and wagon works, 
oil mills, cotton compresses, and 
spoke and handle factories. Pop. 
(1910) 6118. 

New Dongola, Maraka, orEl-Ordeh, 
a tn. of Egyptian Sudan, N.E. Africa, 
on the Nile, An important trading 
station. Pop. (estimated) 20,000. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger, fifth Baronet 
(1719-1806), an antiquary, was a col- 
lector of ancient marbles, vases, and 
books. Two marble candelabra found 
in Hadrian’s villa he purchased and 
presented to the Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford, and to that university, where 
he had been educated and which ho 
represented in parliament for many 
years, he made other benefactions. 
He is, however, now principally re- 
membered as the founder of the New- 
digate prize for English verse at 
Orford. 

New England, a collective name 
applied to the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, in the 
N.E.oftheU.S.A. Area 67,400 sq. m. 
The coasts were explored by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, and the 
district was explored in 1614 by 
Captain John Smith, who suggested 
the name. 

Newent, a tn. of Gloucestershire, 
England, 9 m. N.W. of Gloucester. 
Manufactures linen and nails. Pop. 
(1911) of rural dist„ 6965. 

New Forest, the name of a dist. in 
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Hampshire (g.u.). triangular in shape, 
find bounded on the W. by the R. 
Avon, on the S. by the coast, and on 
the N.E. by a line running ftom the 
borders of Wiltshire along the 
Southampton Water Area about 
145 sq. m. This triangle appears to 
have been a great wooded district 
from the earliest times, and its present 
name dates from the Norman Con- 
quest, when it was regularly afforested. 
Since tliat period it has remained a 
possession of the croivn. The prin- 
cipal trees in the forest are the oak 
and beech, with large patches of hoUy 
as underwood. The oaks have been 
much used as timber for the British 
navy. Tracts of exquisite woodland 
scenery are oveiTwhere to be met 
with. The afforestation of this district 
by the Conqueror, enforced by 
savagely severe forest laws, was re- 
garded as an act of the greatest 
cruelty, and the violent deaths met 
by both of his sons, Richard and 
William Rufus — both of whom were 
killed bj’ accidental arrow-wounds in 
the forest — were looked upon as 
special judgments of Providence. A 
small breed of pony lives wild under 
its shelter. See J. R. Wise’s The New 
Forest, its Bistory and Scenery, 1883. 

Newfoundland, an island and British 
colony of N. America, Ues in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lafvrence, separated from 
Labrador on the N. by the Straits of 
Belle Isle (about 12 m. broad), and 
extending in lat. from 46” 38' to 51'’37' 
N., and in long, from 52“ 44' to 59“ 30' 
W. In shape it resembles an equi- 
lateral triangle, of which Cape Bauld 
on the N., Cape Race on the S.E., and 
Cape Ray on the S.W. form the 
angles. It is 370 m. in length, 290 m. 
in breadth, about 1000 m. in circum- 
ference, and has an area of 42,734 
sq. m. The island, as seen from the 
sea, presents a wild and sterile ap- 
pearance. Its surface is diversified by 
mountains, marshes, barrens, ponds, 
and lake.s. The moimtains in the 
Avalon Peninsula (stretching S.E. 
from the main portion of the island, 
and connected with it by an isthmus 
of only about 3 m. in width) rise, in 
some cases, to 1400 ft. above sea- 
level; while, both here and along the 
western shore, the height of 1000 ft. 
is frequently reached. 'The number of 
the lakes is remarkable, and it has 
been estimated, though, perhaps, 
with some exaggeration, that about 
one-third of the whole surface is 
covered with fresh water. The 
‘ barrens ’ occupy the tops of hills. 
The coast-line is everywhere deejily 
indented with bays and estniaries 
affording safe harbours. Of these 
inlets, the principal, beginning from 
the northern extremity of the island. 
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are Hare, White, Notre Dame, Bona- 
vista. Trinity, Conception, St. Mary’s, 
Placentia, Fortune, St. George’s, and 
St. John’s bays. 'The rivers, none of 
which are navigable for any distance, 
communicate between the lakes of 
the interior and the shore, and are 
’narrow and winding; occasionally, 
however, they are turned to account 
in driving machinery. The main 
streams are the Exploit, with its 
affluent the Great Rattling, and the 
Humber. The soil is sterile and un- 
productive, although there is con- 
siderable cultivation along the sea- 
board of the settled districts. The 
chief exports consist of dried cod, 
cod oil, seal .skins, seal oil, tinned 
lobsters, herring, copper and copper 
ore, and iron ore. The N. fisheries 
dispute, which was settled at VVash- 
ington in 1909, was satisfactory to 
British claims. The government is 
administered by a governor, an 
executive council, and a legislative 
council, and a house of assembly. 
Pop. 237,531. Labrador (area 120,000 
sq. m.), the most easterly part of the 
American cont ment, is dependent on 
N. Pop. 4096. 

The early history of N. is involved 
in obscurity. It was discovered June 
24, 1497, in the reign of Henry 'VII., 
by John Cabot. It was visited by the 
Portuguese navigator, Caspar de 
Cortereal, in 1500; and within two 
years after that time, regular fisheries 
bad been established on its shores 
by the Portuguese, Biscayans, and 
French. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with 
his ill-fated expedition, arrived in St. 
John’s Harbour, August 1683, and 
formally took possession of the island 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the return voyage, the exfiedition 
was scattered by a storm, and the 
commander lost. The history of the 
island during the 17 th and part of the 
18th centuries is little more than a 
record of rivalries and feuds between 
the English and French fishermen; 
but by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
the island was ceded wholly to Eng- 
land. The Island of Anticosti has been 
included since 1809. 

Ne^vfoundland Dog. Few breeds of 
dogs are associated with so many 
aceotmts of canine instinct, devotion, 
and sagacity as the N. D., which was 
introduced — probably in the late 
eighteenth centui'y — from British 
North America, where it had been 
accustomed to a very hard life on 
rough fare, and had long been bred 
for Intelligence and taught to take to 
^vater without hesitation. It is in fact 
unrivalled as a water dog, and is 
much assisted by the oily nature of 
its dense, straight coat and by it.s 
partly webbed feet. Newfoundlands 
of the time when Sir Edwin Landseer 
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Immortalised the breed by his paint- 
in^c, * A DistinpmiRhed Member of the 
Humane Society,* were of various 
ooloura. But there are now two 
established varieties, the black and 
the white and black. Other colours, 
csuch as bronze or red and white, are 
not favoured. In both varieties the 
head broad and massive, with short 
and square muzzle, small ears and 
small, deep-set e^’es without haws. 
The back is broad, neck strong and 
short, legs very strong, and the feet 
large and round. The chest is deep 
■and broad, and the tail thick and long 
enough to reach just below the hock. 
The general appearance is that of a 
dog of great strength and activity 
for his build and size. The movement 
is free, and the loose swinging of 
the body between the legs, giving 
a slight roll to the gait, is characteris- 
tic. According to the Newfound- 
land Club's standard, the weight 
should be not less than 110 lbs. for 
a bitch and not more than 140 Ihs. for 
a dog, while the average height is put 
at 25 and 27 in, respectively, but 
■considerably larger animals are not 
uncommon. Neu'foundland puppies 
need plenty of lean meat, both raw 
and cooked, as soon as they are able 
to take it, and they must have regu- 
lar and frequent exercise. 

Newgate Prison, a formerprison in 
London, situated at the W. end of 
Newgate Street, opposite the Old 
Bailey. It was begun in the reign of 
Henry I., and is mentioned as a prison 
in 1207. In 1241 a sum of 20,000 
marks was exacted from wealthy 
Jews of London to repair the struc- 
ture. In the 15th century funds for 
its rebuilding were left by the will 
of Sir Richard Wliittington. It was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666, but 
rebuilt about 1770. It suffered much 
damage by fire during the No-Popery 
riots of 1780, when 300 prisoners 
were let loose. (See Bamahy Budge,) 
-Mrs. Fry began her labours for the 
improvement of the condition of 
prisoners there in 1808, and it ceased 
to be used as a debtors* prison in 1815 
■and as a place of incarceration in 
1877. Executions took place ^rithin 
it after 1868. In 1904 it was demo- 
lished, and the site is now occupied by 
the Middlesex Session House. The 
noted prisoners who have been con- 
fined in it include George Wilkes, 
Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, Titus 
Oates, and William Penn. 

New Georgia Archipelago (Pacific 
Ocean), sec Solomon Islands. 

New Glasgow, a tn. of Pictou co.. 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on East R., 
10 m. S.E. of the seaport of Pictou. 
There is an important shipbuilding 
industry. Coal mines are worked in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 5000. 


New Granada, see Colombia. 

New Guinea, or Papua, a la^e island 
(the next in size to Australia) in the 
Eastern Archipelago, lying N. of 
Australia, and separated from it by 
the Arafura Sea aud Torres Straits 
(80 m. wide). Length (E. to W.) 
about 1500 m.; breadth 30 to 430 m.; 
area about 250,000 sq. m. It is di- 
vided politically between Great 
Britain (S.E. and S.), Germany (N.E. 
and Holland (W.). The Island is 
ve^ irregrular in shape, the coast 
being indented by numerous deep 
bays, such as Geelvink Bay and the 
Gulf of Papua. The coast is moun- 
tainous and rocky in the N, and S.E., 
but low and marshy in the S.W., and 
large numbers of small islands lie off 
it. The interior is still little known, 
but is very mountainous, rising in the 
Charles Louis MLs. to over 16,700 ft. 
Mt. Trafalgar is an active volcano. 
The chief rivers are the Baxter, Fly, 
Bamo, Philip. Turama, Alrd, AJvei, 
Kaiserin Au^sta, and Ambemo, 
several of which are navigable. The 
climate is hot and humid in the low- 
lands, where fever is very prevalent, 
but comparatively healthy at an 
elevation of 3000 ft. The rainfall is 
very heavy, reaching 150 in, in parts. 
The vegetation is dense and luxuri- 
ous, mainly resembling that of the 
Malay Archipelago, with some Aus- 
tralian types. IfYnit and spices ore 
also abundant. The animals are 
few, mainly marsupials, but birds are 
abundant. The mineral wealth is 
little explored, but some gold and 
plumbago have been found. The 
natives, classed as Papuan negroes, 
have a considerable admixture of 
Malayan and Polynesian blood, and 
belong to the Melanesian division. 
They are usually medium or small in 
stature, with a narrow head and 
slight chin. Some of the inland 
tribes are very savage and addicted 
to cannibalism. Pottery, wood- 
carving, and rope-making are the 
main industries, and bSche de mer, 
copra, valuable woods, rubber, pearls, 
and agricultural products are ex- 
ported. The island was discovered 
by a Portuguese, De Abrea, in 1511, 
and named Papua by De Meuesis in 
1526 and New Giiinea by De Orterz 
in 1545. The Dutch annexed some 
parts of the W. coast in the 18th cen- 
tury ; in 1793 the East India (Company 
formally annexed the island. In 1848 
Holland annexed the country W. of 
141® E.; in 1885 Germany established 
a protectorate in the N.E. In 1883 
the E. was annexed by Queensland, 
and the action of Germany forced 
Great Britain to proclaim a protec- 
torate over the S.E. This was made 
a Crown Ck)lony in 1888. In 1893 a 
boundary treaty was concluded, in 
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accordance with which the British- 
Dutch boundary runs from the month 
of the Bensbach, N., to the Ply, and 
along it to 141” E. The British- 
German boundary runs from 5” S. in 
141” E. to 6” S. in 144” E., thence to 
80” S. in 147” E., thence along 80” S. 
British N. G. lias an area of 88,000 
sq. m., and a population of about 
400,000. Chief ports, Samaral and 
Port Moresby (cap.). Dutch N. G. has 
an area of 152,000 sq. m., and a popu- 
lation of over 600,000. Chief port, 
Doreh. German N. G., or Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, has an area of 70,000 
sq. m., and a population of 116,000. 
Chief ports. Astrolabe Bay, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Hafen, and Finsoh Hafen. 
See C. G. Kawlings, The Land of the 
New Guinea Pygmies (1913). 

New Hamburg, a vil. of Waterloo 
co., Ontario, CSinada, on R. NIth, 
75 m. W.S.W. of Toronto. Pop. 
1500. 

New Hampshire (the ‘ Granite 
State ’), one of the New England 
states and one of the original thirteen 
states of U.S.A., lying W. of Maine 
and N. of Massachusetts, ivith 18 m. 
of coast. Area 9031 sq. m. The sur- 
face is largely mountainous, the 
chief range being the White Mts. 
in the N. (Mt. Washington 6293 ft.). 
There are numerous rivers, the chief 
being the Merrimao, Connecticut, and 
Androscoggin, which afford plentiful 
water-power, and many small lakes. 
Hay, potatoes, com, fruit, and vege- 
tables are grown, and forest trees are 
abundant. The climate is temperate, 
with long winters. The manufac- 
tures are numerous and important, 
and include boots and shoes, cotton 
goods, woollens and worsteds, hosiery 
and leather goods. There are some 
good granite quarries. Cap., Con- 
cord (21,497). Principal towns: 
Jlanobester (70,063), Nashua (26,005). 
Dover (13,247). N. H. was settled by 
Englishmen in 1623, and made part 
of Klassachusetts Bay in 1641, and a 
royal province in 1679. Pop. (1910) 
430,572. 

New Hanover, a magisterial dist. of 
Natal, S. Africa, 35 m. N.W. of Dur- 
ban, and traversed by the Pieterma- 
ritzburg to Greytown Railway. 
Area 520 sq. m. Pop. 1600 whites, 
15,900 natives. 

New Harmony, a tn. of Posey co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., on W’abash R. and 
Illinois Central Railway, 13 m. N. of 
Vernon. There are flour mills and 
brick works. Pop. (1910) 1223. 

Nowhaven, a seaport tn. of Sussex, 
England, on the English Channel at 
the month of the R. Ouse, 4 m. S.B. 
of Lewes. It is a bonding port and 
has regular cross-Channel communi- 
cation with Dieppe. There is a fort 
and a coastguard station, and the 
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to^vn contains a 12th-century Nor- 
man church. Pop. (1911) 6665. 

Nowhaven, a fishing of Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, on the Firth of 
Forth, 2} m. N. of Edinbmgh. Pop. 
(1911) DiOO. 

Now Haven, co. seat of New Haven 
co.. Conn., U.S.A., at the head of New 
Haven Bay, 4 m. from Long Island 
Sound. It has many handsome 
buildings, publie squares, parks, and 
gardens. It is the seat of Yale Uni- 
versity (g.r.). It is a commercial 
distributing centre, and has manu- 
factures of carriages, riSes, clocks. 
hardware, and corsets. Pop. (1910) 
133,605. 

Now Hebrides, an archipelago of 
Polynesia in the Pacific Ocean, lying 
between 13” S., 166” E., and -20° S., 
170” B., and extending over 500 m. 
The total area is about 5100 sq. m., 
and there are about a dozen larger 
islands and numerous smaller ones. 
The largest is Espiritu Santo (75 m. 
by 40 m.), discovered by Quiros in 
1606. The islands are volcanic and 
free from coral reefs. The soil is rich 
and deep, and the surface is densely 
wooded, and produces bread frm't, 
sago-palm, bananas, sugar-cane, yam, 
taro, arro^vroot, oranges, pineapples, 
and coffee. Animal life is scarce, but 
whaUng is carried on in the surround- 
ing seas. The rainfall is heavy, and 
the climate unhealthy for Europeans, 
Thenatives are Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. There is steamboat com- 
munication with Australia. Pop. 
about 50,000, including several hun- 
dred Europeans. 

Ne whills, a tn. of W. Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 41 m. N.W. of Aberdeen. 
Pop. (1910) 6410. 

New Holland ; 1. A small ferry 
port on the Lincolnshire shore of the 
Humber, England. 2. A former 
name for Australia (q.v). 

Now Iberia, a tn. of Iberia par., 
Louisiana, U.S.A., 125 m. N. of New 
Orleans. It has manufs. of cypress, 
lumber, cotton-seed oil, soap, mineral 
u-aters, and building sundries. Pop. 
(1910) 7499. 

New Ireland, an island of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, now called Nen- 
mecklenbnrg(g.v.). See olso Bjssiaboe 
AncniPEiAOO. 

New Jersey, a N.E. state of U.S.A., 
in the N. Atlantic group. It ivas the 
third of the original thirteen states 
which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Area 7514 sq. m. The N. of the 
state is hilly, being intersected by the 
Blue Mt. and Highland Range, be- 
longing to the Appalachian system, 
and several other ridges. The state 
is a gently undulating plain, sloping 
towards the E. and W. It is watered 
by the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan. Delaware, etc., riv.s.,and h 
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miinerous small lakes. Ofl tke coast classical tutor at Bristol College, 
is a line of sandbars, enclosing 1834-40; professor of classics at Man- 
lagoons and marshes. The land is Chester New College, 1840-46; and 
well wooded and fertile. Cereals, professor of Latin at University Col- 

lege, London, 1846-63. He then de- 
. . voted himself entirely to literature. 

His divergence from the Church of 
■ ■ England in the direction of theism 

manganese, talc, soapstone, and and free thought forms a curious con- 
graphite. Manufs. are the chief in- trast to the religious development of 
dustry, among them being textiles his brother. His works include : 
of all kinds, leather, foundry and Catholic Uiiion, 1S44; History of the 
machine-shop products, petroleum Hebrew Monarchy, The Soul, 

and brewing products, chemicals, and her Sorrows and Aspiratiotis, 1849; 
pottery. Cap., Trenton (96,816). Phases of Faith, or Passages from the 
Chief towns: Newark (347,469), History of my Creed, 1850; The Odes 
Jersey City (267,779), Paterson of Horace translated into Unrhymed 
(125,600). N. J. was discovered by English Metres, 1853; The Iliad, etc. 
John Cabot in 14b/; it was claimed by Newman, Jolm Henry (1801*90), an 

the Dutch, but passed into English English cardinal, was the eldest child 
handsinl664. Pop. (1910) 2,537,167. of John N., a banker. In 1816 he 
New Jersey Tea, see Rediioot. entered Trinity College. Oxford; two 
New Jerusalem ChurchjSceSwKDEN- years later he gained a scholarship, 
BORG. and in 1820 he took his B.A* degree, 

New Kensington, a tn. of Westmor- having failed to obtain any high 
land CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on academic distinction. In 1822 he was 
Allegheny R., 18 m. E. of Pittsburg, awarded a fellowsliip at Oriel, the 
Pop. (1910) 7707. acknowledged centre of Oxford in- 

NewLambton.avil.ofKahibahco., teUectualism, and in the following 
New South Wales, 70 m. N.E. of year the same honpur fell to Pusey. 
Sydney, with coal mines. Pop. 1600. In 1826, when N. obtained a tutor- 
Newlands, a vil. of Cape of Good ship, Richard Froude became fellow. 
Hope, S. Africa, 4 m. S.E. of Cape Having assisted Hawkins to the 
Town, of which It forms a suburb provostship of Oriel, N. was appointed 
together with Claremont. Pop. to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
(mth C.) 16,006. winch Hawkins had inst vacated. 

Newlands, John Alexander Hena After resigning their fellowships bc- 
(1838-98), an English chemist. After cause Hawkins failed to recognise 
1865 practised as an. analytical and * the substantially religious nature * 
oonflulting chemist. His name is of their office, N. and Froude went 
associated \Yith the conception of the abroad to the MediterraneaU and to 
theorr of periodicity among the Rome, where they composed many of 
chemical elements — the Law of the short poems afterwards collected 
Octaves — later developed by Men- in the Lojra Aposiolica (1834). It was 
dele6ff and Lothar Meyer. His papers during this tour, whilst he lay be- 
en the subject were collected in The calmed in the straits of Bonifacio, 
Discovery of the Periodic Law, 1884. that N. wrote the beautiful hymn, 
New London, a seaport city of New LeadKindlylAght. The Oxford Move- 
London CO., Conn., U.S.A., at mouth ment dates from N.’s return home, 
of Thames R., 50 m. E. of New Haven. In July 1833, ho resolved with Froude 
The harbour is good. There lire and a few other friends and thinkers 
manufs. of silk, woollens, and cotton; to uphold the integrity of the Prayer 
shipyards, foundries, sawmills, etc. Book, and to defend the doctrine of 
Pop. (1910) 19,659. apostolic succession. In September 

Newlyn, a seaport of St. Ives div.. of the same year he began Ihs Tracis 
Cornwall, England, m. S.W, of for the Times, and at the same 
Penzance. It has a good harbour, and moment that he w’as publishing these 
a fishing industiT. Pop. (1911) 4500. he was expounding the doctrines 
Newmains, a tn. of Mid-Lanark- therein expressed from the pulpit of 
shire, Scotland, 2 m. N.E. of Wishaw, St. Mary’s, A chief source, if not the 
Near it are the Coltness Ironworks, mainspring,©! that torrent of religious 
and coal is mined. Pop. (1911) 2800. feeling which passed away from 
Newman, Francis William(1805-97), Oxford to all parts of the Idngdom 
an Engh'sh scholar and man of letters, must ho looked for in the intense 

younger brother of Cardinal N., 1 ■' • •• - lagnetic 

in London. In 1826 he becan . . ■ ho eager 

fellow of Balliol, but resigned in ' ' dialec- 

through conscientious scruples, ■ time a 

toavelled in the East, joining a 1 leading Tractarian. It was his study 
Baptist Mission at Bagdad. He re- of the early fathers, of Athanasius, 
turned to England in 1833, and was^Origen, and Clement, and of the 
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ilonophysite controversy that first 
filled his mind with doubts as to the 
justice of Anglicanism. In 1841 he 
raised a storm of indignation against 
himseif by his ‘ Tract 90,’ in which he 
argued that the Articles do not dis- 
avow Catholicism. He retired to 
Littlemore in 1842, renounced the 
living of St. Mary’s in 1843, and at 
the same time recanted all his earlier 
adverse criticism of the Romish 
Church. Having entered the priest- 
hood, he founded the oratories at 
Birmingham (1847) and London 
(1850). In 1852 he was fined £100 for 
libelling an apostate monk, Achilli, 
notwithstanding he had amply de- 
monstrated the truth of his accusa- 
tions. His splendid and wonderfully 
dlgnified Apologia pro Vita Sua was 
a reply to the ‘ grave and gratm'tous 
slander ’ which Charles Kingsley set 
down against him in Macmillan's 
Magazine (1864). In it the author 
traces his mental development mth a 
frankness which must have been re- 
pellent to so sensitive a nature, but 
which must for ever silence any who 
are inclined to question the trans- 
parent purity of his motives or the 
singleness of his aims. From this 
‘ Apology ’ it is clear that N. was from 
the first actuated by his conception of 
an infallible chmch, and that a long- 
ing to attain, or at least approach to, 
this ideal alone induced him to trans- 
fer his allegiance to the Roman 
Church, which seemed the one ‘divine 
kingdom ’ on this earth. The three 
years of fasting, prayer, and medita- 
tion which he passed in comparative 
seclusion at Littlemore (1842-45) are 
a sufiicientlndioation of the grave and 
earnest spirit in which he took this 
step. In 1879 he was created cardinal 
at Romo, a dignity which Pope Leo 
XIII. conferred on him largely at the 
instance of Ma nni ng. N. died at 
Edgbaston in 1890. See Lives by 
Meynell (1890), R. H. Hulton (1891); 
Letters and Correspondence, 1891; 
Charles Sarolea, Newman’s Theology, 
1908. 

Newmarket, a market tn. of Eng- 
land, famous for its horse races, is 
situated in a valley 13 m. E.N.E. of 
Cambridge, and is partly in the 
county of that name and partly in 
Suffolk. It contains many well-built 
and elegant houses, the residences in 
many cases of gentlemen who are 
drawn hither from their interest in 
the Turf. The market-house and the 
famous Jockey Club are the chief 
edifices. Malt-making and brewing 
are carried on to some extent; but 
the town owes its prosperity to the 
race meetings held hero seven times 
annually. The race-course of N., 
owned partly by the Jockey Club, 
and partly by tlie Duke of Rutland, 
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is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. Pop. (1911) 10,483. 

Newmarket Stakes, see Race Meet- 
ings. 

New Mexico, a state in the W. of 
the U.S.A., organised in 1850, ad- 
mitted to statehood in 1911. Area 
122,634 sq. m. It forms part of a 
rocky tableland, the foundation of 
the Rocky Mts. and the Sierra Madre 
ranges. In the E. is the Llano 
Bstacado, a barren plain, which rises 
to mountain ranges in the centre of 
the state, the W. being mainly 
plateaux. It is watered by the Rio 
Grande and its affluent, the Rio 
Pecos, the Canadian R., and the 
tributaries of the ' olorado R. Much 
of the land is fertile under irrigation, 
and cereals, fruit, vegetables, and 
Gotten are grown, while pasture is 
abrmdant, and there is much good 
forest land. The mineral wealth in- 
cludes gold, sUver, copper, lead, zinc, 
coal, granite, limestone, sandstone, 
and marble. The main industries arc 
car-construction, lumber and timber 
work, and flour milling. Cap., Santa 
F6 (5072). (Jhief towns: Albuquerque 
(11,020) and RosweU (6172). Pop. 
(1910) 327,301. 

New Milford, a tn. and the co. seat 
of Litclffleld co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
30 m. N.W. of New Haven. Itmanufs. 
hats, pottery, furniture, and lime. 
Pop. (1910) 5010. 

New Mill, a tn. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire. England, situated near 
to Kirkbiuton. Pop. (1911) 4509. 

New Mills, a tn. of Derbj-shire. 
England, on R. Guyt, 6 m. S.W. of 
Glossop. Hascottonnndcalicomanufs. 
and coal mines. Pop. (1911) 8999. 

Neivmilns and Greenholra, a tn. 
and poliee bor. of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on the Imine, with manufs. of laces 
and muslins. Pop. (1911) 4806. 

New Model, the name given to the 
army organised by parliament on 
Feb. 15, 1645. It was formed on the 
plan of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and 
was under the command of Sii' 
Thomas Fairfax, while Cromwell 
held the position of lieutenant- 
general. It was successful in decid- 
ing the issue of tlie battle of Naseby. 

Newnes, Sir George (1851-1910), a 
magazine and newspaper publislier, 
a native of Matlock, Derbysliirc. He 
ensured his flmt success in the pub- 
lishing world by his production of 
Tit-Bits in 1881, which oventunlly led 
to his opening the present offlecs in 
Burleigh Street and Southampton 
Street, Strand. In 1885 ho became 
a member of parliament, sitting on 
the Liberal bench for Newmarket 
until 1895. In the latter year ho was 
made a baronet, and flvoycarslatcrhe 
became M.P. for Swansea. Among 
other magazines and papers whicli 
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he founded or edited are: The Strand 
Magazine; The Ijadies* Field; The 
Wide World Magazine; Countru Xdfe; 
and O. B. Fry's Magazine, 

Newnham College, for the higher 
education of women, at Cambridge, 
was'-organised in 1873 and opened in 
1875, Five women students came to 
study at Cambridge in 1871, twenty- 
five in 1874, and 220 in 1912. The 
college was incorporated in 1880, and 
since 1881, with a few reservations, 
the students have enjoyed all the 
scholastic privileges offered by the 
University of Cambridge; their names 
appear in the tripos or honoims lists 
of the University, but they arc not 
allowed to hold degrees. The build- 
ings include North Hall (1880), 
Clough HaU (1888), Pfeiffer Build- 
ing (1893), and Peile HaU (1910). 
There are fifteen resident lecturers. 
The fees are about £35 a term for 
board, lodging, and instruction. 

New Norfolk, a tn. of Buckingham 
CO., Tasmania, 21 m. N.W. of Hobart, 
on the R. Derwent. Pop. 1200. 

New Orleans, chief city and sea- 
port of Louisiana,'^ U.S.A., on the 
Mississippi R., chiefly on the 1. b. 
The largest municipal limits are co- 
extensive ■with those of the parish of 
Orleans, and among the suburbs are 
Westwe^o, Gretna, McDonoghviUe, 
and Algiers, its western district, with 
a river frontage of 3 m. The site on 
which the city is built is ahnost per- 
fectly level. The climate is not 
marked by extremes of either heat or 
cold. The French or Latin quarter 
of N. O. is separated from the 
American quarter, or New City, by 
Canal Street, the centre of the retaU 
trade, and just below this street arc 
many of the most important bnild- 
ings of the city. The Custom House, 
built of granite, is one of the largest 
und most important edifices in the 
U.S. Then there are the Cotton Ex- 
change, City Hall, Criminal Courts, 
Howard Memorial Library, the new 
post office, and several handsome 
chnrohes and other buildings. The 
French quarter of N. O. is that part 
closely connected with the history, 
poetry, and romance of the city, and 
the influence of the French and 
Spanish regime still survives in the 
mode of life, customs, holidays, and 
social observances. The most im- 
portant industries are sugar-refining, 
rice-cleaning, and the manuf, of 
cotton-seed ■ • ' ' 

goods, cigai 
etc. Pop. 

90,000 negroes. 

New Philadelphia, a city and the 
cap. of Tuscarawas co„ Ohio, U.S.A. 
Manufs. include iron and woollen 
goods. Pop. (1910) 8542, 

Now Pitsligo, a tn. of Aberdeen 


shire, Scotland, 11 m. S.W. of Fraser- 
burgh. In the vicinity are large 
granite quarries. Pop. (1911) 2200. 

New Plymouth, the cap. and a port 
of thedist. of Taranaki, North Is., New 
Zealand, 160 m. S.W. of Auckland. It 
has an extensive harbour. Pop. 5200. 

New Pomerania, sec Neu-Pommern. 

Newport: 1. A pari, and municipal 
bor., market tn., and river-port of 
England, chief to\vn of the Isle of 
Wight, and situated near the centre 
of that island, on the Medina, which 
is navigable up to this point, St. 
Thomas’s Church, founded in 1854, 
on the site of an ancient structure 
built in the reign of Henry III., is a 
handsome edifice, and contains a 
monument erected by Queen Victoria 
in memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., who died at 
Corisbrooke Castle, September 8, 
1650. About a mile north of N. 
is Carisbrooke Castle, where the king 
was confined under the guardianship 
of Colonel Hammond for twelve 
months (1647-48). There are several 
important institutions in the vicinity, 
as the Albany Barracks, the House of 
Industry, and the Parkhurst Prison 
for juvenile convicts. Manufs. of lace 
are carried on to some extent. Vessels 
of considerable tonnage can ascend 
to the quay at high tides. Pop. (1911) 
11,154. 2. A municipal and co. bor. of 
Monmouthshire, England, is seated 
on the Usk, 19 m. S.S.W. of Mon- 
mouth. It was formerly a walled tn., 
defended by a castle, the ruins of 
which still stand. Themhabitantsare 
engaged in shipbuilding, the manuf. 
of agricultural implements, iron 
founding, and the shipping of coaL 
The ancient church of St. Woollos 
dates from Saxon times. There is 
extensive dockage and wharfage, and 
the tn. combines with Usk to send 
one member to tbe House of Com- 
mons. The total trade exceeds 
£6,000,000. Pop. (1911)83,700. 3. A 
seaport of Fifeshire, Scotland, on the 
Firth of Tay, opposite Dundee. Pop. 
(1911) 3643. 4. A city and the cap. 
of Ne^vpo^t co., Rhode Is., U.S.A. It 
is a very fashionable summer resort, 
and has also a good harbour. Close 
by is situated the U.S. torpedo 
station. Pop. (1910) 27,149. 6. A 

city and the cap. of Campbell co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio R., 
opposite Cincinnati. There are flour 
mills and iron foundries, and manufs. 
of machinery and spirits. Pop. (1910) 
30,309, 

Newport News, a city and port of 
Warwick oo., Virginia, U.S.A., on the 
James R. Its harbour is excellent, 
and that, together with its shipping 
facilities, gives it an important posi- 
tion in the commercial world. It has 
shipbuilding yards, iron works, coal 
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wharves, luinher mills, and dry docks. 
Pop. (1910) 20,600. 

New Providence, see BAHAMAS. 

Newquay, a tn. and watering-place 
on the N. coast of Cornwall, England, 
about 11 m. N. of Truro. It has good 
pilchard fisheries. Pop. (1911) 4415. 

New Red Sandstone, see Triassic. 

New Richmond, a seaport of Bona- 
venture co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
Bay of Cbaleur, 60 m. E. of Quebec. 
Pop. 2000. 

Now River, an English artificial cut 
or channel, now about 27 m. long, 
stretching S. from Chadwell and 
AmweU Springs, Hertfordshire, just 
S.W. of Whre, augmented from the 
Lee (Lea) at Broxbourne, and con- 
veying these waters into reservoirs 
at Hornsey and Stoke Newington 
(N. London), the latter having a 
capacity for holding 92,000,000 gal- 
ions, It affords a great part of 
the London water suppiy, Begim by 
Sir H. Myddleton (d. 1631) in James 
I,’s reign (1609), it was completed by 
a corporation in Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex (1620). The New River 
Head reservoir at Clerkenwell was 
opened in 1613. The property was 
originally divided into about seventy- 
two shares (of £100 each), thirty-six 
being ‘adventurers’ shares,’ held by 
Myddleton and twenty-eight others, 
and the remainder granted to the 
idng. Charies I. exchanged them 
(1631) for an annuity of £50(). 'The 
adventurers’ shares have in recent 
times been valued at over £100,000 
each (one sold for £125,500 in 1897). 
The Metropolitan Water Board 
took over this company and seven 
other London water companies in 
1904, at a valuation of over£b.500,000. 
King George opened a new reservoir 
at Chingford in March 1913 in con- 
nection with the N. R. 

New River (U.S.A.), see Great 
Kanawha. 

New Rochelle, a tn. of Westchester 
co.. New York. U.S.A., on Long 
Island Sound, IS m. N.N.E. of New 
York. The Knickerbocker Press is 
established there ; druggists’ scales 
and balances and speedometers are 
manufactured. Pop. (1910) 28,867, 

New Romney, see Ro.mnet, New. 

Now Ross: 1. A tn. of Wexford 
and Kilkenny counties, Ireland, on 
the Barrow, 2 m. below the conflu- 
ence of the Nore, 13 m. from Water- 
ford. The Irish insurgents were de- 
feated here by the Loyalisls under 
Johnston and Mountjoy (1798). Pop. 
(1911) 6800. 2. A post vil. of Lunen- 
burg co.. Nova Scotia, 46 m. W. of 
Halifax. Pop. 1300. 

Newry, a seaport of Down and 
Armagh counties, Ireland, one of the 
chief ports of Ulster, on Newry 
Water, near Carllngford Lough, 33 m. 
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S.S.W. of Belfast. There are com, 
flour, and spinning mills, tanneries, 
and breweries, with granite quarrie.s 
near by. Pop. (1911) 11,956. 

New Shoreham, see Shoreham, 
New. 

New Siberia Islands, Novaya Sibir, 
or Liakhov Islands, a group of islands 
in the Arctic Ocean, N. of E. Siberia, 
Yakutsk gov., and N.E. of the Lena 
Delta. They include Kotelnoi, 
Fadievskoi, New Siberia, Liakhov 
(Lyakhov), Thaddeus, and smaller 
islands. They are mostly uninhabited, 
except temporarily by hunters. Fur- 
bearing animals abound. Bones of 
the mammoth and other extinct 
animals have been found. Liakhoff 
discovered the islands (1770). 

New South Shetlands, a group of 
islands in the Antarctic Ocean, see 
South Shetlands. 

New South Wales, a state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, in the 
S.E. portion of the island continent. 
It is the oldest of the various states, 
and extends between lat. 28“ 10' and 
37° 28' S., and 141“ and 154“ E., with 
an area of 310,367 sg. m. and a coast- 
line of over 700 m. It is divided into 
141 counties. Within the colony of 
N. S. W. the moimtain range, which 
girdles nearjy the whole island, is 
most continuous and elevated, and is 
known as the Dividing Range. The 
section of this mountain system on 
the southern boundary of the colony, 
called the Australian Alps, rises m 
Mt. Kosciusko to 6500 ft. From tills 
the range extends northward, the 
watershed being from 50 to 150 m. 
distant from the E. const, and thus 
divides the colony into two slopes, 
with two distinct water-systems. The 
rivers on the eastern side descend 
with great rapidity, and in obliguo 
tortuous courses, their ohannels often 
forming deep ravines. Slany of them 
are navigable in their lower course for 
sea-going steamers. The principal are 
the Richmond, Clarence, M'Leay, 
Manning, Hunter, Hawkesbury, and 
Shoalhaven. The Hunter R., about 
60 m. N. of Sydney, opens up one of 
the most fertile and delightful dis- 
tricts in the ' ' . 

Range, whicl ' . i 

called the Bli " ■ ■ 

abrupt and ruggeu, auu luii oi irigm- 
ful chasms, long presented an im- 
penetrable harrier to the W., and kept 
the colonists shut in between it and 
the sea, and utterly ignorant of what 
lay beyond. At last, in 1813, when 
the cattle were likely to perish in one 
of those long droughts that appear to 
visit this country at intervals of a 
dozen years, three adventurous in- 
dividuals scaled the formidable bar- 
rier, and discovered those downs on 
the western slope which now form t)io 
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great sheep -ranges of Australia. A 
practicable line of road was imme- 
diately constructed by convict labour, 
and the tide of occupation entered on 
the new and limitless e:^anse. The 
numerous streams that rise on the W. 
side of the watershed within the 
colony all converge and empty their 
waters into the sea tlnough one chan- 
nel within the colony of S. Australia. 
The southern and main branch of tliis 
great river-system is the Murray. The 
other great trunks of the system are 
the Murrumbidgee, which is navig- 
aljle ; the Lachlan, at times reduced 
to a string of ponds; and the Darling. 
The Macquarie, passing through the 
rich district of Bathurst (q.v.), is a 
large tributary of the Darling, but it 
reaches it only in the rainy seasons. 
Numerous good harbours are formed 
by the estuaries of the rivers. Owing 
to the great extent of the colony, 
stretching as it does over eleven de- 
grees of latitude, the climate is very 
various. In the northern districts, 
which are the warmest, the climate is 
tropical, the summer heat occasionally 
rising in inland districts to 120®, while 
on the high tablelands weeks of 
severe frost are sometimes experi- 
enced. At Sydney the mean tem- 
perature of the year is about 65*. The 
mean heat of summer, which lasts 
here from the beginning of December 
to the Ist of February, is about 80®, 
but is much modified on the coast by 
the refreshing sea breeze. The annual 
fallof ralnisaboutSOin. Bain some- 
times descends in continuous torrents, 
and causes the rivers to rise to an 
extraordinary height. N. S. W, is in 
the main an agricultural country, and 
much attention is devoted to stock- 
raising. The principal crops are 
wheat, maize, barley, oats, potatoes, 
lucerne, and tobacco, and fruit cul- 
ture has greatly developed in recent 
years — oranges, lemons, and man- 
darins predominating. Enormous 
areas are utilised for grazing purposes, 
and the state is rich in mineral de- 
posits. The chief exports arc gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin, coal, wool, 
butter, wheat, flour, timber, meat 
(frozen and preserved), hides and 
skins, tallow, leather, and cocoanut 
oil, which reached the amount of 
£32,144,000. in 1911, while the im- 
ports were over £27,000,000. The 
manufactures of the state are varied 
and numerous. Sydney is the capital, 
but other important towns are New- 
castle, Bathurst, Goulbum, Parra- 
matta, Broken Hill, Maitland, and 
Albury. Sydney is the headquarters 
of the squadron in Australian waters, 
and is the seat of a imiversity. Edu- 
cation is compulsory between the ages 
of six and fourteen years. The rail- 
ways and tramways are mostly state 


owned. N. S. W. took its origin in a 
penal establishment formed by the 
British government in 1788 at Port 
Jackson, near Botany Bay (lat. 34*). 
The prisoners, after their period of 
servitude, or on being pardoned, be- 
came settlers, and obtained grants of 
land ; and these ' emancipists * and 
their descendants, together with free 
emigrants, constitute the present in- 
habitants. Transportation to N. S. W 
ceased in 1840, and up to that date 
the total number of convicts sent 
thither amounted to 60,700, of whom 
only 8700 were women. They were 
assigned as bondservants to the free 
settlers, who were obliged to furnish 
them with a fixed allowance of cloth- 
ing and food. In 1843 a practically 
elective Legislative Council ^vas estab- 
lished, and twelve years later respon- 
sible government was granted. The 
executive is in the hands of a 
governor, appointed by the imperial 
government, assisted by a cabinet. 
The constitution is embodied in the 
Consolidating Act of 1902. The esti- 
mated pop. in 1911 was 1,660,100. 

New South Wales Government 
Railway. Under this title in 1855 the 
government of New South Wales, 
Australia, took over the Sydney 
Tramway and Railway (1851, the 
first railway of the state) and the 
Hunter River Railway (rrmning from 
Newcastle to Maitland). A line was 
opened (1856) from Sydney to Parra- 
matta. The present system includes 
the Southern line and branches (from 
Sydney to Albury) ; the Northern 
line and branches (from Sydney to 
Jennings) ; and the Western line 
and branches. In 1911 the total 
mileage open to the public was nearly 
3900 m. The gauge is 4 ft. 8^ in. 

Newspapers. The production of a 
modem N., the methods by which it 
is supplied with the latest news, its 
‘ make-up,* or arrangement of slip 
matter in columns, and its power as 
the mouthpiece of public opinion are 
features which find but a feeble 
parallel even so short a time as a cen- 
tury ago. The Press associations and 
agencies which provide the bulk of 
daily papers \vith foreign, political, 
parliamentary* legal, sporting, com- 
mercial, and social news, stock and 
share quotations, details of accidents, 
crimes, calamities, festivals, or other 
remarkable occurrences through a 
network of telegraphic communica- 
tions, revolutionised the N. world 
during the last quarter of the 19th 
century* and smaller publications 
without vast capital and resources 
found themselves unable to compete 
with their more fortunate rivals, who 
could not only stand the cost of tele- 
graphic communications, hut also 
mamtain a large staff of writers to 
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shape the messages as they arrived in 
the newspaper oiflces in striking and 
readable form. But as in other 
spheres so in the news-agency world, 
competition soon brought the cost of 
messages down to a comparatively 
trifling amount, and as among the 
agencies themselves those survive 
which were able to reduce their ex- 
penses by co-operation and centralisa- 
tion. Formerly the news agencies 
furnished articles, summaries of 
events, descriptive WTitiug, and other 
literary matter ; but their activities 
are at the present day narrowly 
specialised into the transmission of 
curt, bald messages, the N. maintain- 
ing their own special stafis of re- 
porters to writeup descriptive articles, 
while many of them send their o^vn 
reporters into the gallery of the House 
of Commons and the law courts. 

It is hot easy to trace the origin of 
the N. Press, but at least it is clear 
that analogies in the Roman Acta 
Diuma or the Venetian Oazettas are 
very remote, and hardly less so than 
the old English news-letters of the 16th 
century. It was essentially the in- 
vention of printing and the more or 
less accidental removal of restrictions 
on the liberty of the Press that 
favoured the gro^vth of modern N., 
and it is noteworthy that the public 
spirit and enterprise of the British 
people entitle them to claim the 
honour of originating the publication 
of the N. as it is known to-day. Still 
the Acta Diuma, or daily Roman 
gazette, the origin of which is ascribed 
to Julius Csesar, contained much of the 
matter to be found in a modem N., 
e.g, for the copious reports of football 
and cricket matches and horse-racing 
we may substitute narrations of 
gladiatorial contests, and for parlia- 
mentary news the notices of the 
plebisoita of the Comitia. According 
to Cicero, Petronlus, and other writers, 
the Acta Diuma (called also Acta 
XJrhana or Publica) published an 
account of anything worthy of note, 
e.g. the fall of an aerolite on the Pala- 
tine, or any other portent, naval and 
military appointments, the edicts of 
the magistrates, the successes of the 
imperial arms, treaties, trials, execu- 
tions, the acts of the senate, birtlis, 
marriages, and deaths. But they 
were purely authorised publications, 
and rather to bo regarded as the 
official nof" " ■ • ■ of 

Important ■ the 

voluntary ■ ■ ■ s a 

commercial speculation. They appear 
to have been written in manuscript 
and hung up in some conspicuous 
public place. Charles Pobody, in his 

History o'"- ’■■■■■■ 

that the ■ ’ ' ‘ ' 

N., and 1 . . .■ . 
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we borrowed, if not the idea of a N., 
many of the terms in familiar use 
to-day in connection with N. from the 
Venetians, e.g. the word ‘ gazette,’ 
which word is apparently derived 
from the name of the coin charged for 
reading them. Like the Acta Diuma, 
the Venetian gazettes were hung up 
in public places. From the same 
writer we leam that Lord Burleigh is 
credited with having published the 
first English N. in 1588 ; but that pub- 
lication, such as it was, was an 
isolated transaction in the nature of a 
notification to all England that the 
Spanish Armada was about to invade 
the country: and that the distinction 
of being the first man to print alt the 
news of the day upon a single sheet, 
in a regular weekly publication, mth 
a distinctive title, was one Nathaniel 
Butter, who brought out the Weekly 
Newes in 1622. Up to that time the 
only means of circulating ne%vs was 
the news-letters, which were the MS. 
productions of professional London 
news-writers (of whom Butter was 
one and ‘ apparently a very popular 
and busy one ’), who collected the 
gossip and rumour of the city, and 
general items of interest of the day, 
and sent it out to the provincial aris- 
tocracy, or any one else who was will- 
ing to pay for the luxury. (See also 
Journalism.) There were, however, 
during the Civil War and the Com- 
monwealth a great number of N., but 
their publication was only by leave of 
the Star Chamber. VPhen the Licens- 
ing Act (Act for licensing printing- 
presses) expired and the Star Cham- 
ber had been abolished, it was believed 
by printers that they had a legal 
right to publish what they chose. 
But the judges, who, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, were at all 
times dm-ing the Stuart period sub- 
servient to royal wishes, decided that 
by the common law of England no 
man, not authorised by the crown, 
had any right to publish political 
news, though he might print at his 
own risk a history, a sermon, or a 
poem without licence. But it was 
political intelligence above aU that 
the reading public wanted, and that 
forms indeed the staple diet of N. at 
the present day. But it was essential 
to the interests of an autocratic 
ministry of ‘ placemen ’ that the 
public should be kept in ignorance of 
political mutters, and hence ensued 
for a centurj’ an historic straggle be- 
tween parliament and the people over, 
the freedom of the Press. There was 
no doubt some constitutional warrant 
for governmental control, for over 
since the Reformation the govem- 
■ ‘ 'ad consistently claimed to 

the printing and publication 
:s in order to prevent the 
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circulation of seditious matter or 
matter contrary to rclisrion or moral- 
ity. Up to the Long^ Parliament the 
duty of censoring publications was 
performed hy the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or his subordinates, and 
offenders were prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber. The Press became tem- 
porarily free on the abolition of the 
Star Chamber; but the Long Parlia- 
ment, becoming frightened by the 
mass of pamphlets which were soon 
broadcast over the country, again 
subjected books and otlier reading 
matter to licensing regulations; and at 
the Restoration a most retrogn^ive 
step was taken in the passing of the 

tually vested 

mtire control 
Dn-rencwal of 
■ utoraat ic ex- 

way for the 

freedom of tlie Press. 

Among the earliest of English N. 
after the Rcjstoration were the Pro- 
testant Tiiielligenre^ the Current In- 
telligence, the Domestic IntcUiyence, 
the True Neics, and tlie London Mer- 
cury. Rut none of thorn printed de- 
bates in parliament, and nonecscoeded 
in size a single small leaf, or was pub- 
lished oftenor than twice a week. 
According to Macaulay {Historu of 
England), the quautity of matter 
which any one of these N. contained 
in a year was not more than Is often 
found In two numbers of the Times of 
his day. Towards the cud of Charles 
II. ’s reign that monarch, backed by 
the decision of his judges, allowed no 
other paper to bo published but the 
London Oazetie, a bi-weekly produc- 
tion which contained notliing but 
what the court deemed suitable to its 
purposes. As indicated above, it was 
not till some time after the Revolu- 
tion that the Press really became in 
any modern sense a free institution, 
and the first daily N., the Daily 
Couranl, was not published till the 
accession of Queen Anne in 1702. 
(For the character of this and other 
conteuiporary periodicals of this the 
classic age of English literature, sec 
J0URNA.LI8M.) Even after the aboli- 
tion of the licenser of hooks (including 
N.), there was another obstacle to the 
free publication of N. in the shape of 
the N. tax, the Bill for which was 
passed as the Stamp Act in 1712. It 
was the old bugbear of sedition which 
prompted this device for killing the 
N., a device which was eminently suc- 
cessful, for not one penny paper sur- 
vived, and even Addison’s Spectator 
collapsed, while Steele incurred the 
wrath of the Attorney-General for 
articles in the Englishman and the 
Crisis, which were held to be * asper- 
sions upon the character of Queen 
Anne, and assaults upon the conduct 
IX 


of the'Uidmimstration.* But the spirit 
of freedom was too much in tl»e air 
after the final overtlirow of the 
Stuarts to allow of anytliing like a 
final suppression, and the printers 
soon evolved means of evading the 
Stamp Act ; and in this they were 
strenuously aided and abetted by the 
leaders of the Opposition, to whose 
oft-en scurrilous and venomous attacks 
on their political rivals we owe the 
beginning of the publication of pro- 
ceedings in parliaTnent (see further 
on this, JocTRNAUSM). By the Act of 
1840 the publication of any reports, 
papers, votes, or proceedings of either 
Ilouse of Parliament, by the order or 
under the authority of that Rouse, is 
absolutely protected, and also the re- 
publication in fiill. 

But modern parliamentary report- 
ing is vastly different from what it 
was in the days of Cave’s Gentlewan^s 
Magazine or Henry Fielding’s True 
Patriot. These latter papers published 
their scanty hearsay reports rather by 
the connivance of sympathisers, and 
it was probably seldom that they ever 
gave anything approaching even a 
short verbatim report of a speech at 
or even about the time of its utter- 
ance. With the final removal of all 
restrictions other than the ordinary 
law of libel, came the development of 
shorthand reporting. Previous to 
that, reports of del)ateshnd gradually 
grown fuller, and naturally men ^vibh 
long memories were an acquisition to 
a N. staff, for no stranger dared be 
seen taking a note. The old Mortiing 
Chronicle, w’hich for long was the 
leading English N., possessed an 
astonishing mental note-taker in the 
person of one * Memory * WoodfaU. It 
is recorded that tliis man frequently 
accomplished the feat of wTiting re- 
ports extending to many columns, 
faultless in the matter of accuracy, 
without ever having put pencil to 
paper while the speech was in course 
of delivery. About this time the 
London Magazine began to publish 
what at that time were elaborated 
reports. But in all cases the names 
of the speakers were suppressed with 
the exception of the first and last 
letters, much in the same way as 
cartoonists used to do in comic jour- 
nals of the eighties. In 1738 parlia- 
ment seems to have taken steps to 
stop the practice of reporting, for the 
debates were thereafter published as 
if they had taken place in a fictitious 
assembly. In 1745 the printers of the 
London Magazine were placed in cus- 
tody for reporting the trial of Lord 
Lovat before his peers, and in 1764 
the House of Lords fined the pro- 
prietors of the London Evening Post 
£100 for mentioning the name of one 
of the speakers. But after that public 
R 
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sympathy for reporting became too 
strong for parliamentary privilege, 
with the result that reporting gradu- 
ally became recognised as lawful. 
Parliamentary reporting laid the 
seeds of the future prosperity of the 
Momina Chronicle; hut it was not 
until the midde of the 18th century 
that its then editor, 
initiated the system of 
relays of reporters. By : 
reporter has time to write out his 
notes in full, while his colleagues con- 
tinue the note-taking, uith the result 
that a complete report of any debate 
is in readiness for the printer practi- 
cally as goon as the debate itself comes 
to an end. 

The atmosphere and sounds of a 
typical modern N. office are the re- 
verse of congenial to quiet scholarly 
souls. However large the building, 
many of the rooms are fillod vrith the 
‘ enmeh ’ of the guillotine cutting the 
paper and the monotonous thudding 
and vibration of the linotype print- 
ing-machines. In most departments 
there i.s a constant ringing of tele- 
phone bells and a whirring of ven- 
tilating fans, while a perennial 
stream of mes.senger boys bring 
‘ flimsies ’ from the news agencies or 
messages from superior officials to 
their subordinates ; and again, to- 
wards the end of any afternoon the 
newsboys, at the distribution of the 
so-called ‘ 6'30 ’ editions of the even- 
ing papers, fill the yards below with a 
shrill tumultuous noise which it is no 
hyperbole to compare with the sounds 
issuing from a menagerie. It is im- 
possible without a certain degree of 
usage to accustom oneself to these 
various distracting noises, and a re- 
porter endeavouring to verite up 
pithy-, accurate copy for an impatient 
sub-editor may well ' kill ’ bis own 
‘ story ’ through inability to concen- 
trate his faculties on its salient points. 
It is probable that the ‘ space ’ re- 
porters and the sub-editors have the 
most unenviable duties to fullll. 
• Space ’ reporters (as distinct from 
salaried) depend for their earnings, 
on the amount of their copy that 
appears in the paper and if the ‘story’ 
on which they are sent out is not one 
which has ‘ news-end ’ to it, or in 
other words, is neither of much 
present public moment, nor likely to 
produce i-eally fre.sh intelligence, it is 
more than likely to be ‘ held ’ by a 
sub-editor, i.e. it will be put in a 
basket again.st a problematical use in 
a future edition, though in reality it 
generally dies a natural death. Most 
morning news editors follow the same 
practice. A list of the main events Ls 
drawn up by a news editor and his 
assistant , who scan t he various morn- 
ing papers of the day for likely 


■ stories,’ or follow up a message from 
a news-agency. In one office the sole 
duties of one particular man con-sists 
in glancing through a pile of papers 
and periodicals of all kinds for pro- 
mising matter, yvhich, when selected, 
is cut out and pigeon-holed for future 
reference, e.g. in perusing a Penang 
■ ' s saw an annoimcement 

was saUlng for England 
valtzlng mice.' On the 
day of the arrival of the ship in Eng- 
land some weeks later, the native was 
not a little astonished to find a re- 
porter awaiting him on the quay, who 
asked him if he would supply him 
wit b details of his mice 1 The news 
editor, having made up his list, 
assigns a staff reporter to one or more 
‘ stories,’ and sends them out in quest 
of details. A good reporter will not 
return until he has found out all that 
is po.ssible, though, as may be ex- 
pected, a considerable number of the 
‘ stories ’ turn out faihire.s from the 
point of view of the N. (For a refer- 
ence t o some smart joumalisticcoups, 
or ‘ scoops.’ by reporters, sec Jovn- 
NALiSJi.) The sub-editor’s functions 
consist principally in cutting the 
reporters’ copy dotvn to the limits 
pre.sorihed by considerations of space, 
in prefixing appropriate headings and 
sub-headings, and in indicating to the 
compositors the relative sizes of the 
type to be used in the headings, sub- 
headings, and body of the ‘ stor.v.' A 
narrative of an event of very great 
public interest indeed, as, e.g., the 
salient parte of a Budget speech, or 
an account of a battle, would be in 
‘ leaded ’ type, while news of rela- 
tively small interest would be in 
’ minims.’ A chief sub-editor’s duties 
are no light task. An item of news 
may be flashed over the wires or 
through the telephone just as the 
paper is going to press, and he must 
moke up his mind whether it would 
not be advisable to hold the pajjer 
back for a lime pending further in- 
formation, or whether he may safely 
consign the intelligence to oblivion ns 
a mere hoax or an unfounded rumoui* 
from a well-intentioned but mis- 
informed foreign or special corre- 
spondent. A notable achievement m 
this connection was accomplished by 
the Doilg Mai! on the lamenlable 
occn.sion of the sinking of the Tiiamc. 
Most papers went to press and came 
out in the morning with hopeful news, 
and were bound to riish out second 
editions when the terrible nows of the 
total loss of the ship with 2500 per- 
sons came to hand; but the sub- 
editorial staff of the Daily Mai! were 
Bu^'picious of the inconsistencies and 
generally unsatisfactory nature of the 
messages, and kept the paper back 
from the printing room till 0 A.M., 
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with the result that their morning 
edition sold to tho number of some- 
thing like 2,000,000 copies. 

Beports of lawsuits, police court 
charges, and criminal prosecutions at 
the sessions and I he Central Criminal 
Court, are supplied lanrely hy news- 
agency reporters. The Tivies employs 
barristers to make their reports, and 
the Daily Telegraph also employs a 
special staff of law reporters. At the 
present day there are three news- 
agencies that undertake law report- 
ing, and as may be inferred from the 
strenuous competition, the rate of 
ay is not high, the wceldy salary 
elng about £2 for the forty weeks of 
tho law terms, while a lucl^ reporter 
can about double his earnings by 
commissions on reports accepted by 
N, Reports of cases destined to 
appear in the London evening papers 
are written up in the law courts as 
soon as the reporter catches tho drift 
of the cause of action, sent do^vn to 
the sub-editorial room in the law 
courts, aud either taken by mes- 
senger or transmitted over the tape- 
machine to the central offices of the 
agency, tho editorial department of 
which retails it to the N. Reports of 
cases regarded by the reporter as 
likely to bo of interest to provincial 
N. are wi'ittcn as * flimsies * (very tliin 
paper which with interleaved carbon 
slips makes the copy to be repeated 
to any number for despatch to dif- 
ferent provincial papers interested) 
and sent by post, or telegraphed, or 
telephoned. Sliort results of trials, as 
of cricket matches, horse races, or any 
other sporting event, or' of elections, 
and of other matters of great public 
interest, are generally to bo found in 
the ‘ stop-press ’ or blank space of an 
evening paper (in N. circles this is 
called the * fudge ’), this device being 
adopted to avoid re-setting type. 
(For the outstanding features of 
novelty in modem journalism, and 
some remarks on French and Ameri- 
can N., sec Journalism; for the his- 
tories of individual N., sec Daily 
Chronicle, Daily MAiL,etc.,ctc.;and 
for Ihelustorjaudbearingof advertise- 
ments on N., see Ad\T2Rtise5Ients.) 

The rise and wane of particular N. 
Is not easy to account for, and N, 
proprietors, like theatre managers, 
have ample cause to moralise over the 
curious fickleness of public taste. 
Badmanagemeut,, over-capitalisation, 
an unpopular political cause, may 
each and all have something to do 
with non-success. Experience shows 
that genuine indcpendcuce in politics 
and a consistently literary or elegant 
* flavour ’ about a N. are both fatal to 
circulation. The cheaper N. rely eil her 
upon a trenchant political campaign 
or sheer sensation^ism to keep them 


in public favour, while one evening 
paper at least owes its continued 
success partly to politics but mainly 
to the prominence given to sporting 
news. Arrangement of news items 
and method in the general distribu- 
tion of news, articles, causerie, 
‘ lobby * rumour, or political notes, 
and so on, have no doubt some bear- 
ing on success ; but they are matters 
wliich in themselves have no efTect in 
the absence of an already substantial 
reputation. On the whole tho English 
N. jjress is not. undeserving of the 
encomiums heaped upon it, though 
there should be discrimination in the 
apportionment of prai-^e, for the in- 
dividual papers differ fimdamentally 
in methods of policy and appearance. 
Sometimes complaint is made of the 
tj’ranny of the Press over public 
opinion, but it is at least doubtful 
whether in all cases the Press in- 
fluences public opinion or vice versd. 
If imdue prominence is given to mur- 
ders, divorce petitions, breach of 
promise cases, and the generally sen- 
sational, whether really or only ap- 
parently of * human interest.* the 
public is mainly to blamo. A uni- 
versal desire for the N. to use their 
power principally for educative pur- 
poses wotild he quickly reflected in 
the N. themselves, Tho undoubtedly 
greater degree of sobriety of many 
modern N. us compared with the uni- 
versal scurrility of tone of N. in the 
days of ‘ Junius,* or oven later, leads 
one to infer that such a desire is really 
if slowly developing. It is part of a 
larger question whether the mass of 
news daily given to the public is in 
itself, and quite apart from manner of 
presentation, of any spUitual value. 
Even Lord Salisbury, occupj’ing dur- 
ing the Boer War a position the ap- 


the light of N., to deprecate the 
reading of N. generally. But his was 
an academic utterance, and most men 
arc quidnuncs at heart, perpetually 
demanding ‘ of all tho thousand 
things of the hour their stupefying 
power,* and tho general affairs of 
mankind hardly permit one to see 
from the serene skies above ‘ how 
boundless might his soul*shonzon bo.* 
Newstead : 1. A vij. of Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, on tho Tweed, 1 m. E. 
of Melrose. Remains of a Roman 
camp were excavated here in 1910. 
Armonr and weapons were also found, 
and Roman coins dating from the 
reign of Augustus to that of M. 
Aurelius. 2. A par. and vil. in 
Nottinghamshire, England, 9 m. N, 
of Nottingham, near the outskirts 
of Sherwood Forest. Its famous 
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abbey was founded by Henry II. in 
the latter half of the 12 th centnry, 
and it was granted by Heni-y VIII. to 
the Byron family, who held it until 
1818, when the last Lord Byron sold 
it. It has since been restored at a 
cost of about £100,000. See W. 
Iiwing’s Abbotsford and Newstead, 
1835. 

Newt, Eft, Asker, Mankeeper, Dark- 
hiker (Triton), a genus of tailed am- 
phibians of the order SalamandrintE. 
They are widely distributed, and three 
species occur in Britain, viz. the 
Common or Spotted N. (T. mdnaris), 
the Great or Crested N. (T. cristiitns), 
and the rare Webbed N. (T.palmaius). 
Of them, the Crested N. is the most 
aquatic. Its head is flat and the upper 
lip overhangs the lower one. The 
upper parts of the thick round liody 
are blackish brown with darker brown 
spots. The under parts are bright 
reddish orange, with round black 
spots. The sides are dotted with 
white, and in the spring all the 
colours of the rough skin brighten and 
the notched erest comes into promin- 
ence. The male reaches a length of 
5 or 6 in., while the Common N. rarely 
exceeds halt that length and the skin 
is smooth, though its colouring re- 
sembles the other. The mctanior- 
phosis of the N. is vei-y interesting, 
and can be easily observed in a well- 
managed aquarium. The eggs are 
laid among pond weeds, and each pro- 
tected by being rolled up in a leaf. 
The tadpoles which hatch from them 
may be distinguished from those of 
the frog by their more feathery gills. 
The antenor limbs appear first, and 
the hind legs are visible within a 

■ ‘ t that time the 

ito use and the 
lody of the N, 

' ransparont for 

blood in the 
gills to be even more easily watched 
than the circulation in the web of a 
frog’s foot. At the same time the 
development of the internal organs 
can be observed with greater ease 

? robably than in any other vertebrate. 

n a wcU-stocked aquarium, N. tad- 
poles are able to provide themselves 
with sufficient food; but as the meta- 
morphosis proceeds and the diet be- 
comes more carnivorous, dilfioiilty 
may be experienced in providing a 
sufficient number of small worms, 
insect larvce, etc., for their voracious 
appetites. If handled in the spring. 
Ns. are capable of causing slight un- 
pleasantness, but otherwise they are 
absolutely harmless. The fact that 
they leave the water and hunt for 
food at night-time makes them of 
considerable economic value as in- 
sect-destroyers. 

Now Testament, Introduction to the. 


An introduction to the N.T. deals in 
a general manner with ‘ all such ques- 
tions aflecUng each book, as its age, 
author, object and aim, credibility, 
characteristics, integrity, contents.’ 
Thus, at least, it is defined by David- 
son, while a more modern critic. Pro- 
fessor Julicher defines the work of an 
introduction to the N'.T. as ‘ that 
branch of the science of literary liis- 
torj’ whoso subject is the New Testa- 
ment.’ It forms a considerable sec- 
tion of biblical criticism, and as .such 
must be considered in regard to the 
whole (see Bible). But since many 
critics have devoted particular atten- 
tion to the criticism of the N.T. as a 
whole as well as in its component 
part-s, it is well to give a short sketch 
of the history of this department of 
study. The fixing of the canon of the 
N.T. was the work of some centuries, 
and before this took place there was 
much research of the kind that would 
now come under the head of N.T. 
introduction. Certain bookswere held 
as canonical in some places and by 
some fathers; in other places and hy 
other fathers they were ignored. In 
the dl.scu.s.sions which ensued as to the 
canonicity of such books, judgment 
was almost invariably based on his- 
torical grounds. Were those books 
which claimed to bo written by 
apostles really apo.stolio 1 Similar 
I defence of the canonical books was 
also needed against the attacks of 
heretical sects. Thus we find many 
statements on points relating to N.T. 
introduction in such writers as 
Ironteus, Tertullian, and especially 
Origen. A large number of the prob- 
lems which confront the critics of 
to-day were not unknown to the 
fathers of the early Church. In the 
middle ages these problems were for- 
gotten and an uncritical tradition was 
received rvithout question. The Bible 
was brought into far greater promi- 
nence at the Keformation, and it was 
inevitable that the new learning of 
the time shoifid also render more 
seientific the study of the sacred 
books. The early reformers, 

Luther, and Calvin, all 
opinions on the authorship and value 
of certain of the N.T. books difTerlng 
from the traditional views; but it is to 
a Catholic that wc owe the true 
foundation of the study of biblical 
' ■ RichardSimon, 
published his 
tc du New Tes- 
tament, followed in the next year by 
an flistoire critique dcs Versions du 
New Testament. Be deals rvith the 
N.T. in the light of the various 
theories advanced concerning it, with 
the object of vindicating the tradi- 
tional view. JIany critic.al introduc- 
tions to the N.T. appeared In the 


Erasmus, 

exiiressed 
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years that followed — in England, 
France, and Germany; but the next 
epoch in the study of this subject is 
marked by the names of Michaelis and 
Scmler. The former published in 1750 
his Einleituno in die gdttlichen Schrif^ 
ien des Neuen DundeSt which was 
much improved in the fourth edition 
(1788). He Rliows much breadth of 
view, dealing with the questions of in- 
spiration, authenticity, and most of 
the subjects now dealt with under 
this head. Semler wrote no definite 
Einleitung. His contribution to N.T. 
criticism lies in his continual insist- 
ence on the distinction between the 
temporal and universal elements in 
the N.T. From the time of Michaelis 
and Semler the study of N.T, intro- 
duction has been carried on very 
vigorously by German theologians 
and scholars. Only the most import- 
ant can be named. J. G. Eiehhorn in 
1804-14 published the first three 
volumes of his Einleitung in das New 
Tesiamentt and the two remaining 
ones appeared in 1827. It was a bril- 
liant work, but few of its results have 
been finally accepted. In every way 
it is of less importance than the work 
of W. M. L. de Wette, whose Lehr- 
buch der hisiorisch-kritischen Ein- 
leitung in die Kanonischen BiXcher des 
New Testament appeared in 1826. 
The first edition of this work was 
characterised by a very anti-tra- 
ditional attitude, and is rather nega- 
tive than positive. This, however, is 
changed to some extent in later 
editions. A work equally famous for 
its full but concise exposition is K. A. 
Credner’s Einleitung in das New 
Testament, 1836. But, like Eiehhorn, 
Oedner shows too much haste in the 
formatiou of theories. In 1842 ap- 
peared Reufis’s Oeschichte dcr heiligen 
Schr. New TeAameni (last ed., 1887), 
a work still of the greatest value in 
the investigation of the probler 
biblical criticism. Most of 
writers, especially De Wette, oc 
a position more or less opposed to 
that of the Tubingen school, whose 
head was F, C. von Baur. He pub- 
lished a number of works on the N.T. 
and early Church history, in which he 
definitely assailed the historicity of 
the canonical books. These he con- 
sidered were to be regarded as more 
or less polemical treatises embodying 
the tendencies of the opposition 
parties in tlie early Church. One of 
these was the Judaistic headed by 
Peter; the other, headed by Paul and 
s the catho- 
* Titings were 
relation to 

this struggle. The main thesis of the 
Tubingen School is now generally 
rejected, and its conclusions dis- 
credited. One of the most convincing 


attacks on the Tubingen position 
came from a former disciple of Baur, 
A. Ritschl, in the second edition 
(1857) of his Enstehnng d. altkaiholi- 
schen Kirche. Reference must also be 
made in modern times to the intro- 
ductions of Holtzmann (3rd ed. 1892), 
Weiss (Eng. translation, 1889), David- 
son (1848-51), Lalm (1897-99), and 
Julicher (1894). See also Bible. 

Newton : 1. A tn. of Scotland in 
Mid-Lanarksliire, 5 m. N.W. of 
Hamilton. Pop. (1911) 2200. 2. It 
is also the name of a suburb of Auck- 
land, N. Island, New Zealand. Pop. 
3500. 3. A city of Massachusetts, 

U.S.A., in Middlesex co., on the 
CJharles R., 10 m. W. of Boston, and 
a residential suburb of that city. 
There are foundries and machine 
factories, and maniifs. of electrical 
apparatus. Pop. (1910) 39,806. 4. A 
city of Kansas, U.S.A., and the cap. 
of Harvey co., 30 m. N. of Wichita. 
There is a Mennonite settlement here. 
The trade is chiefly agricultoal. Pop. 
(1910) 7862. 

^Newton, Alfred (1829-1907), an 


world. He published Zoology of 
Ancient Europe, 1862 ; Ootheca iVol- 
Icyana, 1864 ; Zoology, 1872 ; and a 
Dictionary of Birds, 1893-96. 

Newton. Sir Charles Thomas (1816- 
94), an English arclueologist, born at 
Bredwardine in Herefordshire. In 
1840 he entered the British Museum 
as assistant in the Antiquities De- 
partment, then undivided. In 1852 
he became vice-consul at Mitylene, 
and in 1853-54 consul at Rhodes. 
During this time, aided by funds 
supplied by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, he discovered an important 
series of inscriptions at the island of 
‘ ho dis- 

■f the mauso- 
In 1860 he 

was appointed consul at Rome, but in 
1861 was recalled as keeper of Greek 
and Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum. 

Newton, Gilbert Stuart (1794-1835), 
an American painter, bom at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He first exliibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1818, becoming an 
associate in r ‘ ‘ 
in 1832. H; 

Quixote in ! 
tain Machee 
and Lucy,* 

Orisette,* 1830; 'Portia and Bas- 
sanio,* 1831. 

Newton. Sir Isaac (1642-1727), horn 
at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, post- 
humous son of a farmer, I. Ne^Hon. 
and Hannah Ayscough. Educated at 
the Grammar School, Grantham, and 
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Trinity College, Cambridge; ho was 
elected F.H.S. in Jan. 1G72. This led 
to controversies extremely wearisome 
to N. Previous to this, from 1665-G7, 
he was eng^ed largely in mathe- 
matics, having studied Descartes’ 
geometry, and invented the binomial 
theorem, the method of tangents, 
and the fluxional calculus, his paper 
Analysis per Equationcs Numero 
Terminorum Inflnilns leading to his 
professorship. In 1666 his thoughts 
were directed by the falling of an 
apple, according to Voltaire, to uni- 
versal gravitation. From Kepler’s 
third law he deduced the law of in- 
verse squares and applied It to the 
motions of the moon ; but did not 
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complete Ins verification till he had 
Picard’s now value (69’1) for the 
length of a degree of latitude, wlilcli 
was found in 1672. In IGSl he Tfrote 
JDe Mala, which was presented to the 
Royal Society. Tliis was the germ of 
his great work, and with additions 
formed the first book of his Philnso- 
phia: Naltiralis Principia Maihe- 
matica, written 1685-8G, during which 
time he was in constant correspond- 
ence uith the astronomer - royal, 
Flamsteed, chiefly on tlio subject of 
measurements of planetary orbits. 
The whole work was published in 
1687. In 1G89 N. was elected to 
represent his university in tlio Con- 
vention Parliament. During 1692-93 
ho passed through a period of seriou-s 
illnoss.withlossofappotiteandmarked 
insomnia. Ho was at last, in 1694, 
largely due to the efforts of John 
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Locke, appointed by Lord Montague, 
warden of the Mint, and three years 
later master. The year 1701 saw him 
again in parliament, but he was de- 
feated at the polls in 1705. He be- 
came president of the Royal Society 
in 1703, and was annually re-elected 
for the remainder of his life. He was 
knighted by Queen Anne in 1705. His 
Optics was published in 1704. A very 
prolonged controversy took plaee as 
to priority of claim to the invention 
of the new calculus between N. and 
Leibnitz, and there were disputes. In 
1714 N. gave evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
the question of finding longitude at 
sea. He was Interested in theological 
studies and the aneient prophecies, 
and some of his uTitings were pub- 
lished after his death. Amongst Ids 
great friends mustbereckoned Halley, 
lie was also welcomed at the court of 
George I. He died at Kensington, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Among EngUsh scientists he stands 
easily foremost, and ivithout doubt is 
the greatest of the world’s natural 
philosophers. See Dr. Horsley, Isaaci' 
Neuioni Opera quai exstant Omnia, 
1779; Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs of the 
Life, IVritinos, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton, 1855; Gray’s Bioliog- 
raphy, 1888; A. de Morgan, Life, 
1885. 

Newton, Thomas (1704-82), Bishop 
of Bristol, born at Lichfield. Ho was 
ordained in 1730. After holding vari- 
ous minor appointments he became 
bishop of Bristol in 1761. Ho edited 
Jlilton’s Paradise Lost, and published 
Dissertations on the Prophecies. 

Newton, Thomas Wodehouse Legh, 
second Baron (h. 1857), eldest son 
of the first Boron N., created 1892; 
was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Ho entered the 
diplomatic service from 1880-86, and 
was attached to the cmbas.sy in 
Paris. From 1886-99 he was member 
of parliament tor Newton, Lan- 
cashire, on the Conservative side. He 
Is a J.P. and D.L. for Cheshire, and 
an honorary lieutenant-colonel in the 
Lancashire Hussars, Imperial Yeo- 
manry. He succeeded to the title in 
1898. 

Newton, John (1725-1807), an Eng- 
lish divine, and friend of Cowper, 
born in London. First a sailor and 
slave-trader; 1755-60, tide-surveyor 
at Liverpool ; 1758, Archbishop of 
York refused lilm ordination ; 1761, 
ordained by Bishop of London ; 
curate of Olnoy till 1780, when ho 
became rector of St. Slary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, London. V'itli 
Cowper, published Olney Hymns in 
1779. Lives, contemporary, by Bull 
and by Callis (1908). 

Newton Abbot, aseaportand market 
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town of Devonshire, En??land, on ] 
the estuary of the Teign, 20 m. S.W. i 
of Exeter. The Great Western Rail- 
way has large engine works here, 
and there is some trade in shipping. 
Pipeclay and fine oliina clay are ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood. William 
of Orange was proclaimed King of 
England here, at the ^Market Cross, in 
1088. Pop. (1911) 13,712. 

Newton Grange, a vil. N.E, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 2 m. S. of Dalkeith, 
with coal mines, brick and tile works, 
paper-mills, etc. Pop. (1911) 1156. 

Newton Heath, a tn. of Lancashire, 
England, li m.'N. of Manchester, on 
the Medlock. There are cotton-mills, 
and dye, bleach, and chemical works. 
It is a suburb of ^lanchester. 

Newton*in-Makerfield, or Newton- 
le-Willows, an urban dist. and tn. of 
Lancashire, England, 15 m. E. of 
Liverpool. The Liverpool farm re- 
formatoiT sohool is here, vith a farm 
and market gardens. There are iron 
foundries, glass factories, sugar re- 
fineries, and printing and stationery 
works, paper-mills, etc. Coal is mined 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1911) 
18,402. 

Newton’s Rings. Newton took two 
lenses of very slight curvature, so 
arranged ns to enclose, when pressed 
together, a film of air, tliinnest near 
the centre and tliickening gradually 
outwards. On pressing, a number of 
concentric coloured rings appeared, 
varying in number and arrangement, 
but all exhibiting colours of the 
spectrum ; the centre of the rings 
when the glasses were in contact was 
black. With white light the number 
of rings is seven, and the colours are 
arranged from violet to red outwards. 
\\nien the light is transmitted instead 
of reflected, the colours are com- 
plementary and the black spot be- 
comes white. The convex surface 
being pressed on the plane surface of 
the lower lens encloses a film varying 
from to TirtVifi,, in. in thickness 

outwards, the thickness varying as 
the square of the distance from the 
centre. The light is reHected from 
each surface and arrives at the eye, 
having traversed paths differing 
minutely in length. They are thus 
seen simultaneously in the same 
phase or opposite phases, thus produc- 
ing interference, destruction, or rein- 
forecincnt. The different colours 
produce their effects at different 
distances from the centre, and by 
measurement the actual wave length 
may be determined. 

Newton Stewart, a market tn. of 
Scotland, in the cos. of Kirkcudbright 
and Wigtown, on the R. Cree, GJ m. 
N.N.W. of Wigtovm. Cattle markets 
and horse fairs are held. Pop. (1911) 
2001. 


Newton-upon-Ayr, a suburb of Ayr, 
Scotland. 

Newtown: 1. A manufacturing tn. 
of N. Wales, in the co. of I^Iontgomery, 
8 m. S.W. of the toT\Ti of tliat name, 
on the r. b. of the Severn, and on the 
Montgomery Canal, which connects 
it with the inland navigation of the 
country. It is the centre of the 
flannel manufactures of the county. 
Pop. (1911) 6068. 2. A tn. of 

New South Wales, Australia, in 
Cumberland, m. from Sydney, and 
principally a residential suburb of 
that city. Pop. 23,000. 3. A suburb 
of Hobart, Tasmania. Pop. 3000. 

Newtownards, a tn. of co. Down, 
Ireland, ne — ^ 

Lough. Er 
hams, and 

factm*ed. I : 

the ruins o ' ' 

(1911) 9000. 

Newtovvn Hamilton, a par. and 
market tn. of co. Armagh, Ireland, 
11 m. W. of Newry. Pop. (1911) 30()0. 

Newto^vn Stewart, a market tn. in 
co. Tyrone, Ireland, on the Mourne, 
24 m. S. of Londonderry. Pop. (1911) 
1100. 

New Ulm, a city of Minnesota, 
XJ.S.A., and the co. tn. of BrovNu co., 
on thor. b. of the Minnesota R., 75 m, 
S.W. bv W. of ^Dnneapolis. It was 
founded in 1854 and destroyed by 
Indians in 1802 ; it has been well 
re-built since then, A trade in live 
stock is carried on. Pop. (1910) 5648^ 

New UrgenJ, see UrgeNJ. • 

New Westminster a tn. Of Britislji 
Columbia, Canada, former cap. of the* 
prov., on the r. b. of the Fraser R., 
here crossed by a fine bridge. It is a 
terminus of the C.P.R.: an electric- 
railway connects it with Vancouver, 
10 m. E.S.E A fire occurred in 1898, 
when a large part of the city was 
destroyed. Pop. (1913, est.) 20,00(>. 

New Whatcom, a former city of 
Washington, U.S.A., now part of 
Bellingham. 

New Year’s Day has been cele- 
brated in all parts of the world, and. 
from remote antiquity with special 
festivities. The date of the coni-'- 
mencoment of the new year has, 
however, varied considerabl}’. The 
ancient Egyptians and Persians 
commenced it with the autumnal, 
solstice. The Jews (ecclesiastical) and 
the Babylonians made it begin iiv 
March, During the middle ages^ 
Christian countries almost invari- 
ably began the new year on March 25.. 
According to the Jiilian calendar, the 
new year began on Jan. 1., and the 
Romans observed this day as a 
general holiday. Visits were paid 
and presents exchanged, the custom 
of giving presents being popularly 
derived from the time of the legend- 
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ary Kins Tatfus. The giffa were 
known as sirence {cf. the name for 
N. Y. V. in France, le jnur d'itrcnnea), 
and so prreat were tlie iinperiai strenas 
tliat they nltimately becaine a sub- 
jeot of legislation. The early Chri.s- 
tians were not expected to take part 
in eitlier the new year’s revels or the 
Saturnalia of December, and many of 
the fathers order N. Y. U. to be kept as 
a fast. But the neeii for this vanished, 
and even in England the custom of 
giving New Year’s gifts continued 
dow'ii to the time of Charles II. It 
has now given way to the presentation 
of Christmas pre.sents. According to 
the Gregorian calendar, N. Y. U. 
arrives twelve days earlier than in 
the Julian calendar. Hence, in Rus.sia 
and other countries winch keep the 
old styio, N. Y. D. is celebrated on 
Jan. 13 by our calendar. 

New Year’s Islands, islands of S. 
America, situated in Tierra del 
Puego, Argentina, at the extreme S. 
of tlie continent. There is a meteoro- 
logical station here. 

New York Bay. an opening at the 
mouth of the Hudson R., upon which 
New York City stands. It consists of 
New York Upper Bay. formed by the 
North and East rivers, and Now York 
Lower Bay. an arm of tlieAtlantic. 

Neiv York Central Railway was 

startec ' " ' ' 't 

dates I " 

one of 

and he ■ . . 

main . , i 

^Chicago, I ' ‘ranch 

'lines and f the 

JE. states ■ . . ' New 

York terminus is a grand building, 
And a perfect network of lines run 
into it. The great roof is mostly of 
-glass. It is one of the siglits of 
New York. The dividends are very 
large, and for years past there have 
been large surplus profits. 

Nsw York City proper is the Island 
Pf Manhattan; but greater New York 
includes the boroughs of Bronx, 
Brookivn, Queens, and Richmond, 
and part of Cliester City. New Y’ork 
•is the second iargest city in the 
'World, and has more Gormans living 
'in it thiui in any city in Germany save 
Berlin, and more Irish than in Dublin. 
Every fourth person in New York 
is a Jew. As regards population, 

. ■ ■ ' ’ ' 'emales 

, ■ is also 

wlilch 

is alwas'S a leuture oi large ports. 
Many Clunamcn are engaged in 
laundry work. There are a great 
many Italians employed as labourers 
and bricklayers. The negro popula- 
tion Is comparatively small. The 
Jews are chiefly Polish Jews. Swedes 
and Nonvegluns have each a strong 


colony in New York, and are pros- 
perous, quiet, worlung citizens. Otving 
to the size of Maniiattan Is., (12 m. in 
length and very narrow), sky-scrapers 
have been erected, the famous Wool- 
worth Building, the tallest in the 
world, being 750 ft. high. The Singer 
Co.’s buiiding is G12 ft. high; Pulitzer 
building, 310 ft,; and Flat-iron, 290ft. 
The Dexel building has 23 stories, and 
Park Row 32. New Y ork is tiie great 
mart and exchange of tlie U.S.A. The 
Stock Exchange is in Wall Street, a 


across which run the avenues. 'I'he 
Fourtli and Fifth Avenues are mostly 
residential, and here are tlie palatial 
homes of the business kings. Principal 
shopping district from Seventeontli 
to Thirty -fourth Streets. Bowery, e.v- 
tending N. of Chatham Square, is the 
Jendsh quarter, and the poorest part 
of tlie city. Two lines of railways 
have termini in Maniiattan, the New 
York and Newliaven, and Long Is. 
and New Y ork, connecting ivith main- 
land by means of long tunnels. Other 
big lines are New York Central, Erie 
and Lehigh Valley, and the Penn- 
-ylvania railways. The Elevated 
Railway is a feature of the city, and 
there Is now a fine underground rail- 
way along tile whole of Manhattan 
Is. New York is the largest port 
in America, 3 per cent, of imports 
of United Stages coming by way 
of tills city. The exports are im- 
mense, and increase every year. 
New York Harbour is formed by the 
North and East rivers, mouths of 
tlie Hudson. There are two bays, 
the upper and lower, divided by the 
Narrows, cominonl.v called Hell’s 
Mouth. Bounded on tlie S.E. by 
Raritan Bay, N.E. by Brooklyn and 
Long Is. Sound. ’The promontory of 
Sandy Hook with lighthouse is tlio 
Uv TtUipnnean travcl- 


cleotrioity ; it is said to bo tlie migesi. 
statue in the world. Tlie water com- 
munication of tlie Hudson R. and tlie 
Erie Canal is of tlie utmost import- 
ance, for most of the whe.at seatjrom 
Chicago market is thus eliipped 
tlirough to Europe. The principal 
Transatlantio lines of steamsliips arc 
the Cunard, tlio \Yliite Star, tlie N. 
Gorman Lloyd, and tlio Haraburg- 
American. 5Iany of tlie piers are on 
New Jersey side at Hoboken; otliors 
on the Nortli R. TIio United States 
naval shipbuilding yards are on tiio 
Brookivn side. Tlie ferries crossing 
the rivers arc of Immense size. Tlie 
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principal industries are the making of 
ready-mad© olotliing, paper-making, 
printing, leather working, tobacco, 
and sugar-refining. New York City 
leads in literature in the United 
States, owing to the many largo pub- 
lishing houses which have been estab- 
lished, The monthly magazines are 
exceptionally good. New York is 
noted also for its daily papers, over 
one-seventh of which are printed in 
foreign languages ; two are in Y iddish. 
There are two universities, Columbia 
and New York City, the under- 
graduate department of which is on 
Washington Heights. From the Cam- 
pus a grand view of the Hudson is 
obtained. The Hall of Fame, wliich 
forms part of the university buildings, 
opens on a colonnade of 500 ft. long. 
The People’s Institute, primary and 
adult evening school, uses Cooper’s 
Hall for debates and meetings. There 
are good primary and secondary 
schools, and many excellent private 
schools and seminaries. The New 
York Public Library, established by 
consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden foundations, was opened in 
1911. There are seats for 708 readers; 
there is capacity for about 2,570,000 
volumes. The Bellevue Hospital 
Medical School is the largest medical 
school in America. There are 550 
churches ; Trinity, at the head of 
Wall Street, Grace Clmrch, the Chiirch 
of the Transfiguration, known as the 
‘ little church round the comer ’ 
(Episcopalian), St. Patrick ’s Cathedral 
(Roman Catholic), Madison Square 
Church, Byzantine wth golden dome 
(Presbj'terian), and the fine Jewish 
synagogue, are ail notable. In 1024 
the Dutch Trading Company foimdcd 
New York, but in 1664 it was taken 
by the English. The Cliamber of 
Commerce received its charter by 
Act of Parliament in 1768. Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as president of 
U.S.A. in Federal Hall, New York, 
and the city was capital of the state 
till 1797. The New York Central 
Park is 840 acres in extent, and has 
many magnificent drives and walks. 
At the main entrance is a fine statue 
of Columbus. The Metropolitan Art 
Museum faces the E. side. Moraing- 
side Park is smaller, but very beauti- 
ful, and Riverside Drive, overlooking 
the Hudson, is a grand thorouglifare. 
Prospect Park, on the Brooklyn side, 
is of botanic interest. There are two 
Brooklyn bridges — the suspension 
bridge, which created quite a furore 
when first built, and the new Brook- 
lyn bridge, a triumph of engineering 
skill. The rate of living is high, and 
rent disproportionately heavy. Laige 
boarding-house and tenement build- 
ings, palace-like hotels and apart- 
ment houses, are a feature of the city. 


ground beingtoo valuableforordinary 
dwellings. There are fine municipal 
buildings. Pop. (1910); Manhattan, 
2,331,542 ; Brooklyn, 1,634,351 ; 
Bronx, 430,980 ; Queens, 284,041 ; 
Richmond, 85,969; total, 4,766,883. 
See Ta.>dianv Hall. 

New York Herald, founded in 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett, wlio after 
an editorship of many years was suc- 
seeded I>y his son who bore the same 
name, and who greatly increased his 
father’s initial success. The paper 
has always been immensely popular. 
It has a circulation of 130,000. 

New York Journal, founded in 1733 
as a weekly: became a daily in 1788. 
Has largest circulation of any even- 
ing paper in New York, average of 
700,000 copies daily. It is the pro- 
perty of William Hcarst (5. 1863), 
son of William Hearst, the great 
railway financier and millionaire 
of San Francisco, who is well 
known for liis successful newspaper 
enterprises. He is the reprcscnt^itive 
of popular democratic journalism. 
So sensational were his papers that 
they gained the nickname of the 
* Yellow Press.* 

New York State, the most infliien- 
lini of the U.S.A. , colled * the Empire 
State,* one of the original thirteen 
states; three times the size of Eng- 
land; bounded on N.W. by Lake 
Ontario, N. by the prov. of Queheo, 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, S. by New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. Area 47,645 tsq. m. The 
bcaurifnlly wooded Adirondack M^s. 
are in the N., the Catskills in the E., 
Ohawanglak Range in the S. Lake 
Seneca and Lake Cayuga are the 
laigest of the Finger Lakes, n belt of 
lakes in Western New York, and both 
are about 40 m. in length. Lake 
Geneva is one of the prettiest. The 
beaut ifuJ George and Champlain lakes 
lieE.of Ihestate. The famous Hudson 
R., nith Mohawk tributary, flows 
ea-siward through this state alone, 
whilst theDidawareand Susquehanna 
rivers drain the. central par*. The 
Erie Canal, opened in 1825, connect s 
the Hudson wth the Great Lakes. 
The largest cities are New York 
(4,766,883), Buffalo (423,715), Ro- 
chester (218,149), Syracuse (137,249), 
Albany (the capital, 100,253); Troy 
(76,813), Utica (74,419), Schenectady 
(72,826), Elmira (37,176). The state 


cation is compulsory between eight 
and sixteen, and over 42,000 teachers 
are employed in the public scbools, 
most of them being women. Uniyer- 
fiities: Colombia, New York City, 
Cornell (where state scholarships can 
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be obtained), Syi'acnse, and Hobart 
College, Geneva. St. Francis Xavier, 
New York City, is for Roman Catho- 
lics. Vassar College for women, at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, has a 
roll call of over 1000 undergraduates. 
The governor is chosen for two years 
and holds a very influential position. 
The Senate, which meets at Albany, 
is composed of 51 members, and the 
Assembly of 150 members, elected 
annually, 35 are sent from New York 
City. Members receive a salary of 
$1500 and mileage. The form of 
capital punishment is electrocution. 
The first industries In importanca are 
the ready-made clotlung and print- 
ing. Agriculture is good. The state is 
noted for buck^vheat, rye, and oats, 
but wheat crop poor. Large salt 
mines, and immense yield of natural 
gas : rock and stone quarries ; and 
famous mineral .springs at Saratoga 
and Clifton Springs. The climate is 
subject to extremes of hot and cold ; 
the air is dry and invigorating. 

New York state was discovered 
by Terrazano in 1524, and in 1609 
Samuel de Cliamplain entered from 
Canada at the same time as Henry 
Hudson, sailing under the Dutch flag, 
and reached New Netherland, the 
name first given to New York City. 
After much desultory fighting, Peter 
SDnuit, in 1626, bouglit Manhattan 
Is. from Indians on behalf of the 
West India Company. In 1664 
Colonel Nichols took possession in 
Duke of York’s name. In the War 
of Independence the decisive battle 
of Golden Hill was fouglit in 1770, 
soon after the battle of Lexington, 
Massachusetts. A few years later, 
1776, the Committee of One Hundred 
drew up tlio New York State Consti- 
tution at Kingston. Daring the Civil 
War between N. and S., party politics 
ran high, there being a ’strong anti- 
slaveiy feeling. Since 1860 the 
economic development ha.s coni inued 
with uninterrupted smootlmc.ss. In 
1882 the Labour party secured the 
passing of a BUI limiting hours of 
work for women and children. The 
state is one of the most populous of 
the U.S.A., with many large flourish- 
ing cities. Pop. (1910) 9,113,614. 

New York Sun. This paper was 
started by a journeyman printer 
named Benjamin Day in tho year 
1833. He rvroto, edited, and printed 
tho paper by himself for some years. 
It was later acquired by Charles 
Anderson Dana, who made a reputa- 
tion tor himself in the literary and 
journali.=tic world, and whoso articles 
were a marked feature of tho paper in 
those days. Ho was succeeded by 
William Lallan, who kept up tho high 
level tho paper had attained until ho 
died in 1909. It has a circulation of 


120,000 daily, and a popular Sunday 
edition. 

New York Tribune, a well-known 
New York paper, founded by Horace 
Greely, who was proprietor-editor 
till his death in 1 872. He was a man 
of great character and personality, 
and under liis editorsliip the paper 
came to be noted for its sanity and 
trustworthiness. It was a power in 
the civil war of N. and S. The edi- 
torship was taken over by Mr. lYbito- 
law Reid, who had joined the staff in 
1868, and who showed great journa- 
listic ability. Under his editorship 
the paper more than retained its 
earlier reputation. It has a large 
foreign edition, also a Sunday 
edition wth a magazine supplement 
which is widely read. Its daily 
circulation is about 70,000. It costs 
5 cents, and it was tliorefore the 
pioneer of the halfpenny paper, of 
which the Daily Mail is the Bnglish 
equivalent. 

New York World, founded in 1860 
as a religious paper, and taken over in 
1869 by Manton Marble, who edited 
it until 1883, when it was pm’ohased 
by Joseph Pulitzer, who greatly in- 
creased its circulation and popularity 
during his many years of editorship. 
During this time tlie famous Pulitzer 
building was built. Present circula- 
tion, over 300,000 daily. Laige 
Simday edition irith coloured prints. 
Price 5 cents (2i). 

New Zealand, the name of a battlo 
cruiser given to tlie Imperial navy by 
the Dominion of N. Z. It was 
launched at Fairfield in July 1911, 
commissioned at Govan on Nov. 19. 
1912, and completed to full crow at 
Devonport on Nov. 23, 1912. Ton- 
nage 18,800. Speed 28 knots. 

New Zealand. The Dominion of 
N. Z. consists of a group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 1000 m. to 
the S.E. of Australia. Tho throe 
chief islands are: North Is., with a 
length of 550 m.. a maximum breadth 
of ’250 m., and an area of 44,468 sq. 
m. : South la., or Sllddlo Is., rvith a 
length of 550 m., a maximum breadth 
of 200 m. and an area of 58,525 sq.m.; 
and Stewart Is., withalcngth of 30 m ; 
a breadtii of 25 m., and an area of 
665 sq. m. Tho coast-lino of N. Z. 
is deeply indented in parts, and 
nearly equal in extent to that of Great 
Britain, but It is not so rich in har- 
bours and nnrigablo estuaries. North 
le. Is much more irregular In shape 
tlian South Is., tho coasts of which arc 
remarkably unbroken save in tho N. 
and S.W. Tho harbours are very 
imcquaHy distributed, and long 
stretches of coast exist without a 
single natural harbour. Tho prlncl- 

E al straits are Cook Strait, Forcaux 
trait, Coromandel Cliannol, and 
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French Pa&s. Kapiti IsJjis in Cook 
Strait, and Ruapuke Is. in Foreanx 
Strait, whilst there are several islands 
and islets off the coasts of the main 
islands. The surface of N. Z. is 
exceedingly diversified ; the most 
striking feature in the relief of the 
country is the mountain range which 
traverses both islands from Windsor 
Point in the S.W. of South Is. to East 
Capo in the N.E. of North Is. In the 
North Is. the two principal sections of 
the range are the Ruahine Range and 
the Tararua Moiintains. To tlie W. 
and N. of the Ruahine Range are the 
Raimanawa and other ranges. The 
volcanoes of Tongariro (active, 6500 
ft. land Ruapehu (extinct, 9195 ft.)are 
to the S. of Lake Taupo ; the most 
noteworthy peak in North Is., how- 
ever, is Mt. Egmont (8300 ft.), which 
stands in the centre of a promontory 
on the S.W. coast and is conical in 
shape. In the South Is. the main 
range is called the Southern Alps; this 
range Is crossed at intervals by low 
passes, but its highest summits reach 
an altitude of over 10,000 ft., are 
covered with perpetual snow, and 
have immense glaciers in their higher 
valleys. Between Mt. Franklin and 
the W. coast are the Paparoa Mts., and 
between these and the E. coast are 
the Kai Eoura Mts. and the Lookers 
On Mts. The loftiest peak in N. Z. is 
Mt. Cook, over 12,000 ft. high. 
Although N. Z. is moimtainous it has 
extensive plains, lying mostly on the 
western side of North Is. and on the 
eastern side of South Is, The general 
character of the N. Z. scenery is si 
lar to that of the British Isles, 
though the latter have nothing 
its mountains or its lakes, 
springs, geysers, etc, N, Z. abounds 
in rivers, most of wliich are, however, 
shallow and rapid, and none are navi- 
gable for more than a short portion of 
Uieir length. The chief rivers in 
North Is. are the Waikato, the Wai- 
roa, the Thames, the Piako, the Wan- 
ganui, the Manawatu, and the Hutt; 
m the South Is. the Clutha or Moly- 
neux, the Waitaki, the Grey, and the 
BuJler. The lakes of the North Is. 
are of volcanic origin, wliile the Al- 
pine lakes of South Is. have been 
formed by glacial action ; of the 
former may bo mentioned Lake 
Taupo, and of the latter Wakatipu. 
Before the eruption of Mt. Tarawera 
in 1886, the Rotomahana Lake (hob 
lake; Roio is Maori for * lake *) was 
widely celebrated for its pink and 
white terraces and boiling springs, 
which were then destroyed. The 
climate of N. Z. is temperate and 
healthy, and similar to that of Great 
Britain, save that it is warmer and 
more equable. More rain falls on 
the W. than on the E. coast, and 


the climate is more equable on 
the former. Naturally, considerable 
variations are met with in different 
parts of a country \vhich es^ends 
for over 1000 miles from N. to S. ; 
the extreme N. of North Is. is sub- 
tropical in character, whilst severe 
frosts and deep snow on the uplands 
are common in winter in the South Is. 
There are scarcely any truly indige- 
nous animals in N. Z., but the native 
plants are numerous and include 
many peculiar species. There are 
about 120 indigenous forest trees, all 
of them evergreen; the Kauri pine, 
which supplies * Kauri gum,* several 
kinds of cedar, red and white birches, 
and the iron-wood tree may he men- 
tioned. A great variety of ferns is 
found, and large tracts are covered 
with n\itritious indigenous grasses 
which support millions of sheep; the 
N. Z. flax {Phormium ienax) is a vege- 
table produce of considerable impor- 
tance, being much used in rope- 
making. Birds are numerous, and 
also include many species peculiar to 
the country. Fresh-water fish are 
not numerous, \nth the exception of 
eels; but many varieties of edible 
fish are found round the shores, and 
excellent oysters. There are no 
reptiles. 

The soil of N. Z. is very fertile, the 
chief crops grown being wheat, maize, 
potatoes, and root crops, whilst fruite 
and vegetables are also largely grown. 
The mineral resources are very rich, 
including gold, coal, iron ore and iron 
sand, some silver, tin, copper, lead, 


country is sheep-farming, cattle- 
rearing coming next, then agriculture 
and mining. The commerce of N. Z. 
is principally carried on with the 
United Engdom and Australia; the 
chief exports are wool, frozen meat, 
gold, butter and cheese, hides, slrins 
and leather, N. Z. flax, kauri gum, 
tallow', gi*ain, pulse, and flour ; whilst 
the imports are clothing, iron and steel 
goods, paper, books, etc., sugar, wines, 
beer and spirits, tobacco, fruits, tea, 
oils, coal, and fancy goods. In 
1911 the value of the imports was 
£19,545,879, and of the exports 
£19,028,496. The principal ports of 
the country are : Auckland and Wel- 
lington in the North Is., and Port 
Lyttelton and Port Ciialmcrs in the 
South. Regular and frequent steam 
trafllo exists between all the principal 
ports of North and South Is., and 
communicatior ’ • i • - •!» 

the Australian 
America. The . 

N, Z. Shipping Company; the Union 
Steamship Company; the Oceanic 
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Steamship Company; Shaw, Saviil, 
and Albion Company, Most of the 
railways in the country are owned by 
the state, there being oyer 2800 miles 
of line in the dominion; the principal 
lines are from Auckland to Mokau, 
Rotorua, from Wellington to Napier, 
New Plymouth and Nanawatu. in the 
North Is., and from Ctilverdon to 
Lyttelton, from Invercargill to Bluff 
Harbour and Kingston, from Picton 
to Awatere, and from Nelson to Aoki- 
tika. The dominion is governed by 
a governor appointed by the Crown, 
a legislative council, and a House 
of Representatives. Members of the 
former chamber are nominated by the 
governor for a term of seven years (if 
before 1891, for life) ! 
of whom two are Ma 
bers of the House of : ■ 
number 80, four of wi 
and are elected triennially by aami- 
suffrage. The members of the Upper 
House are paid £200 and of the Lower 
House £300 a year. Education is 
free, secular, and compulsory; the 
University of N. Z., to which are 
affiliated the coUege-s of Punedin, 
Ohri.stehurch, WeUington, and Auck- 
land, confers degrees. There i.s no 
state eJiuroh, and no state aid is given 
to any form of religion. The chief 
towns ore Wellington (the capital 
since 1865), Auckland (proviou.sly 

the capital), ; ■ “ *-'■ 

Napier. Nelso 
cargill. The 

1,008,468, exclusive oi 4s.n44 ulaoi.o. 
An eight-hour day is in force in the 
"ttlcd 
e re- 
, and 
The 

■ ' sique 

of aU 

the Polynesian peoples, being supe- 
rior in every respect to tho aborigines 
of Australia. Their language is a 
Polynesian dialect differing but 
slightly from the Hawaiian and other 
similar languages. The Maoris are 
diminishing in number, a- ' ■ 
gradually disappear as a 
race. N. Z was first disoov 
peopled by the Maoris, who 
landed here from some of t’ 
islands in the 14th or ]5tl . 

in ■ ■ ■ 
rst . 
in ■ 

took place in 
■ . : ■ ionaiy settle- 

ment was established at the Bay of 
Islands. N. Z. was made a depen- 
dency of New South Wales in 1839. 
but wa.s separated therefrom in 1841. 

, - , oSyen tolt 

1 ■ = ■ . ■ ilch tho 

■ ■ lied is as 

1 ‘ ndod by 


the N. Z. Company in 1840; (2) Auck- 
land, established in 1 840, by tho first 
governor, Captan Hobson, who made 
the- first treaty with the natives, 
that of Wnitangi, by which the sove- 
reignty of tlie island was transferred 
to Great Britain; (3) New Plymouth, 
founded in 1841 oytheN.Z. Company; 
(4) Nelson,foundedinl841; (.5) Otago, 
founded by a Scottish company in 
1848; (6) Canterbury , founded in 1850; 
(7) Hawkes Bay, part of Wellington 
prov. until 1858; (8) Marlborough, 
a part of Nelson until 1860. See H. 
Broadhead, State Regulation nf Lat?nur 
and Labour Disputes in Neir Zealand, 
1908; R. Horsley. New Zealand: a 
Uistoru, 1908 ; W. P. Reeves, New 
7 ■ ' 1908; State Expcriwenls in 

and New Zealand, 1902 
D. Ferguson, Bush Life, 

No IV Zealand Flax, see Flax, New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand Railways are practi- 
cally all owned by the state. The 
principal routes are from Hurunui 
to Bluff, and between Wellington and 
New Plymouth, passing through 
Napier. In 1912 the total mileage 
in the colony was 2827, composed of 
1173 government lines in the Nortli 
Is., IG25 in tho South, and 29 m. 
owned by private companies. The 
total amount spent on the railways up 
to that time wa.s £32,689,779. In 
1911-12 the revenue was £3,676,509, 
and expondituro£2, 4 65,896: 5,887,918 
tons of goods were oarriod, and 
11,891,134 pa.sBengcrs. 

Next Friend, in law, a phrase used 
to denote theperson who in an.v trans- 
action acts on behalf of another, 
where tliat other eitlior from youth, 
mental infirmity, coverture la.v.) 
or from some other cause entailing 
legal incapacity, cannot act for lilm- 
self Iscc also CAPArrrv, Infakct, 
MAJonrrv). The N. F. of on infant or 
minor is not necessarily his parent or 
legal guardian, for tho court will in 
its discretion allow any one to ropro- 
nT, tnfnni ip an action. 

■. V - ■ Kin, Ne.vtop, and 

.> ■TL’TESOF. 

V. 69-1810), a cclo- 

ttic first French 
■ Ho was a 
in a hussar 
tion began, 

' ' ■ ' cim ho wa.» 
made a general ui um.iion in 1799. 
Ho was interim commander of tlic 
army of tlio Rliine for a siiort time, 
during whioli he truBlmtcd an Im- 
portant movement of the Areluiiikc 
Charles against Mii-ssena and the 

aril — '. * '‘or tho pence 

of 1 ■ ■ an.vious to 

win '■ . : ■ night about 

his ■ . . . ng friend of 
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Hortense Beauhamais, and appointed 
him inspector-general of cavalry. On 
the establishment of the empire, he 
was made a marshal. In 1805 he 
stormed the entrenchments of Elchin- 
gen, and was created Duke of Elchin- 
gen. He afterwards rendered im- 
portant services in the Tyrol : con- 
tributed much to the French successes 
of 1806 and 1807 ; and served in 
Spain with great ability in 1808 and 
1809. In 1812 he received the com- 
mand of the third corps d’armee, and 
greatly distinguished himself at Smo- 
lensk and the Moskwa, in consequence 
of which he was created Prince of the 
Moskwa. He had a principal part in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. On 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, N. was 
sent against Napoleon at the head of 
4000 men ; but N. went over to his 
side. In the battle of Waterloo, he 
commanded the centre, and had five 
horses shot under him. After the 
capitulation of Paris he retired to 
Switzerland ; but a costly Egyptian 
sabre, the gift of Napoleon, led to his 
being suspected by an official, and 
arrested. He was condemned to 
death for high treason, and was shot 
in the garden of the Luxembourg. 
His sons 
1833. See. 

Neyland, 
of Pemhro 

side of Milfovd Haven. It has a float- 
ing stage and pontoon. 

Nezhin, or Nizhan, a tn. of Tcher- 
nigof, Russia, on the Oster. Has trade 
in tobacco. Pop. 32,000. 

Nez Perots (so called from their 
custom of wearing nose-rings), a tribe 
of N, American Indians, settled in 
Idaho, and eastern Washington and 
Oregon. After tlie Nez Perc6s War in 
1877 the survivors were sent to Indian 
territory, but were transferred to 
their present district in 1884. They 
now number about 1800. 

Ngami Lake, a former lake of W. 
Rhodesia, British South Africa. It 
was discovered by David Livingstone 
in 1849. It was 70 m. in length, ^ith 
a breadth of 20 m., but now it is only 
a Swamp. 

Ngan-ching, or Ngan-king, a tu. of 
China, and the cap. of the prov. of 
Ngan-hui, on the 1. b. of the Yang-tse- 
kiang R., 176 m. E. of Hankow. In 
1897 it was opened to foreign trade. 
Pop. 40.000. 

Ngan-hui, or An-hui,a pro v. of China, 
hounded on the E. by the provs. of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, on the W. by 
Hupe and Honan, and on the S. by 
Kiangsi. It is watered by Yangtse- 
kiang, which flows through the fertile 
tea-g^o^ving districts of the province. 
Other products are wheat, cotton, 
rice, and indigo. The province is 
moimtainous in the W., reaching an 


elevation of over 7000 ft. The N. 
section is drained by the Huai R. 
Iron and coal are found, hut they are 
not mined to any great extent. Its 
capital is Anching, and its treaty port 
is Wuhu, which has railway com- 
munication with Wenchow in Che- 
kiang. Area 54,810 sq. m. Pop. 
23,670,314. 

Ngau-lu, a tn. of China, in the prov. 
of Hupe, situated on the 1. b. of the 
Han Kiang R., 65 m. N.E. of Ichang. 
Pop. 60.000. 

Ngaund6r6, a tn. of German Kame- 
run, W. Africa, 156 m. S.S.E. of Yola. 
Pop. 30,000 

Ngauruhoe, see TonQ/VKIBO. 

Ngomu, a tn. of Bomu, W. Africa, 
on the S.W. shore of Lake Chad. Pop. 
(est.) 20,000 to 60,000. 

Niagara (formerly Newark), a tn. 
and summer resort of Ontario, Canada , 
in Lincoln co., on Lake Ontario, at 
the mouth of the Niagara R., 15 m. 
from the Palls. Pop. 1400. 

Niagara Falls : 1. A city of Ontario, 
Canada, in Welland, on the W. bank 
of the Niagara R., opposite the 
Niagara Falls. It is connected with 
Niagara Falls, New York, by three 
bridges. There are several factories 
which utilise the water-power from 
the Falls, and a beautiful park, built 
along the river bank. Pop. ILOOO. 2. 
Formerly Clifton, a city of New York 
state, U.S.A., in Niagara eo., on the 
B. bank of the Niagara K., at the 
Falls, 18 m. N.N.W. of Buffalo. The 
bridge which here crosses the river 
is 1240 ft, long, and there are also 
two railway bridges. The Falls 
supply water-power for the city, 
which is a shipping centre, with im- 
portant mauufs. Pop. (1910) 30,445. 

Niagara Falls, on lower Niagara R., 
wliich is 20 m. in length, and con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 
The Falls are the greatest in the world 
for volume of water. At Goat’s Is. 
the river divides. There are two 
distinct falls, side by side : the Ameri- 
can Fall, a sheer descent of 167 ft., 
and 1060 ft. wide; and the Horse 
Shoe Fall, on the Canadian side. The 
volume of water of this Fall is 
terrifle, and a depth of 158 ft. is 
taken in a leap. The spray is like 
heavy rain. It has been estimated 
that the water is at least 20 ft. in 
tliickness. The Fall is over a grand 
curve of rock measuring 3010 ft. The 
Whirlpool is just below the Falls, a 
raging mass of turbulent water. The 
river, now a quiet, gently flowing 
stream, enters the Lake of Ontario at 
Lewiston. The drop between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario is 32 ft. The edge of 
the Horse Shoe Fall is receding to the 
extent of 5 ft. each year. It is be- 
lieved that the original Falls were at 
Lewiston. The (Government Reser- 
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vationa, on both aides of the Folia, 
have been turned into fine parks. The 
little steamer Maid of the Mist goes 
close up to the Fails, and it is possible, 
though rather dangerous, to walk 
under them. One of the best points 
of view of the fine Horse Shoe Falls ia 
from the railway track, and observa- 
tion cars are run, and the trains are 
stopped for some minutes for the 
benefit of tourists. The Falls were 
discovered in 1678 by a French priest, 
but his description was laughed at as 
a traveller’s tale. For the last twenty- 
five years the water has been used for 
industrial purposes, many manufac- 
turing plants being worked by itsi 
power. This withdrawing of the 
water for commercial use is beginning 
to tell, and a depletion of the volume 
of water over the Falls has been 
noticed lately. JIany thousands of 
tourists visit the Falls every summer. 
The sight is even more wonderful in 
winter when the gigantic Falls are in 
the grip of frost and snow, and huge 
icicles hang glistening in the sim- 
shine. Three bridges span the river. 
The rdew from the suspension bridge 
is magnifloent, whilSt the fine culverer 
bridge is a triumph of modem 
engineering. 

Niam-Niam, or Azandeh, a race of 
neCToid stock, who formerly in- 
habited the region lying between the 
Congo and the Upper Nile, now 
known as the Welle and Ubangi 
districts in the N. of the Belgian 
Congo, Equatoriai Africa. They are 
allied to the Nubas ; have a dark 
reddish skin, oblique eyes, and gcner- 
rally round features. They practise 
cannibalism, and are somewhat in- 
clined to obesity. The women do the 
work and attend to the cultivation of 
their crops, wliile the men engage in 
raiding e.vpeditions and hunting. 
They arc fond of music and show an 
aptitude for wood-carving and the 
fashioning of pottery. The kingdom 
of the N., which flourished for over 
two centuries, was destroyed by an 
Arab invasion, since when the in- 
habitants were dispersed. See 
Sehweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 1873, 
and W. Junker’s Travels in Africa, 
1890-92. 

Nias, a Dutch island, off the W. 
coast of Sumatra, with an area of 
2100 sq. m. Its surface is mountahi- 
ous. Rico, cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
pepper, t ohacco, and sugar are grotvn. 
Pop. 250,000. 

Nibolungenlied, or Der Nibelunge 
Not, an old Gemian epic poem em- 
bodj-ing stories and traditions which 
wore current in Germany before the 
writing of tliLspocm, which dates from 
some time near the beginning of tho 
12th century. Itsanthoris not known, 
but ho drew his materials not only 
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from various well-known lays and 
poems, but probably from a more or 
less connected account of the 12th 
century, and according to some 
authorities, from Latin poems also. 
The st ory relates how .Siegfried, son of 
the King of the Nellierlands, and the 
possessor of the treasure of the Nib- 
lungs, tvins as his wife Kriomliild, the 
sister of Gunther, King of tho Bur- 
gundians. For the latter he obtains 
the hand of Brilnliild, Queen of Ice- 
land, by causing him to be successful 
in three trials of strength. This he 
accomplishes by wearing a magic 
cloak, and thus being invisible beside 
Gunther. Some years after, Briinhild, 
Gunther’s nife, brings about the 
mm'der of Siegfried by moans of 
Hagen, who by treachery finds out tho 
hero’s vulnerable spot and slays him. 
He afterwards secures the tieasure 
which has become the property of 
Kriemhild, and buries it in the Rliine. 
The widow finally accepts the hand of 
Altila (Etzel) King of the Huns. She 
then induces Gunther and Hagen to 
visit hercourt.andthcy with members 
of their train are slain at the instiga- 
tion of Kriemlilld, who had always 
vowed vengeance on Hagen. She her- 
self. however, is also slain at the end 
of the conflict, winch is a scone of 
awful slaughter. The Klaoe, a poem 
wTitten about tho same time ns tho 
N., deals trith the lament of those 
who survived tho destruction. The 
chief editions of the N. are those of 
C. Laohmann and K. Bartsoh, 1880; 
while there are English translations 
by A. G. Foster-Barham, 1887, and 
Margaiet Armour, 1897; see also 
Everyman’s Library. 

Niocea, a city of ancient Bithymiu, 
in Asia Minor, on the oaslem shore of 
Lake Ascania. It was built by Anti- 
gonus, tho son of Philip, in 316 B.C., 
and named Antigonca, but tho name 
was changed by Lysimaohus to N. in 
honour of his wife. N. was of great 
importance under the Roman and 
Byzantine emperors, having fine 
streets and monuments. In ecclesi- 
astical history it is noted as the scone 
of two councils: I he Firat CEcumenleal 
Council was held hero in 326 a.d. to 
discuss among other things the Arion 
question and tho SIclotian schism, 
and to fly tho date of Easter, whilst 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council, held 
here in 787, discussed mainly tho 
question of image worship. N. was 
also the name of Nice (q.v.). 

Nicander, Karl August (1799-1839), 
a Swedish poet, born at Strenguas. 
and educated at the University of 
Upsaln. In 1820 he publi.shed his first 
volume of poems, and by his power- 
ful tragedy Ituncsvardei (The Runic 
Sword), ho won a foremost place 
among his literary contemporaries. 
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He also wrote Rwnor (The Runes), Nicaria, Nikaria, or Kariot, an 
Enzio, 'iS25, anA The Death of Tnsso, island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
for which he was awarded a medal by 12 m. from Samos. It is associated 
the Swedish Academy. After a tour with the Greek legend of Icarus, who 
initalyin 1827 hopubUshed Memories is supposed to have met his death 
of the South. near here after his aerial flight. 

Nicaragua, a republic of Central Nicastro, a com. of Italy in the prov. 
America, between the Caribbean Sea of Catanzaro, 16 m. W.N.W. there- 
and the Paoifle Ocean. Area 49,200 from. It is a bishop's see. There is a 
sq. m. There arc lagoons, estuaries, ruined castle in which Froderiok II. 
and swamp lands along the Caribbean was confined. Pop 18.000. 

Sea, but rooky coast on the Pacific Niocola Pisano (1206 - 78), see 
Ocean. Chief harbours are Comito, Pisano. 

Brito, and St. Juan. In 1894 the Niooolini, Giambattista (1781-1861) 
Mosquito coast was annexed. The an Italian poet and dramatist, bom 
Cordillera de los Andes, a volcanic at San (liuliano. Tuscany. N.’s first 
range, crosses N., Coseguina (3835 ft.) poem, Peste de Livome, appeared in 
and El Viejo (6267 ft.l being the 1804. From 1807-8 he was secretary 
highest Bumnuts. Capital of republic, and profc.ssor of history and mytho- 
Managua; other important towns are logy at the Florentine Academy of 
Granada, Leon, and Grey Town. The Fine Arts. His first dramatic work 
Pis-Pis mining district is on the was the tragedy of Polissena (1810), 
Segovia R. Two large takes, the followed by /no e Temtsfo, A'dipo, and 
Managua and Nicaragua, are situated Medea. His first political drama, 
in Central N.; the latter is 100 m. A'abucco, appeared in 1815; another 
long, area 2900 sq. m. It is the largest invective against absolute power is 
sheet of water bet ween Lake Michigan, Antonio Foscarini (1827), the most 
U.S.A., and Lake Titicaca on the popular of all his dramas, although 
Peruvian border. Towards the St, Amoldo da Brescia is his literary 
Juan the depth is only 8 ft. owing to masterpiece (Eng. trans. by Garrow, 
vast accumulations of silt brought 1846). Seehis Opere edite e inedite.hy 
down by t he Rio Frio. There are five Gargiolli, 1863-80: also monographs 
rapids on the St. Juan R., which by liarelli, 1888 ; Ostermann, 1900; 
greatly impede navigation. Education and Lconl, 1901. 
is free and compulsory. There are two Niocolo, Alunno (c. 1430-1502), see 
universities, but comparatively few Alpnno, Niccoip. 
secondary or normal schools. Coffee, Nice (ancient A'ictra, It. Nicza), a 
bananas, rubber, and hides arc the seaport and episcopal see of France, 
chief products. There are rich un- cap. of the dept, of Alpes Maritlmes 
developed mineral resources, but gold 8 m. S.W. of Monaco, at the mouth of 
Ls mined on the Caribbean coast. The the Paglione. The city is sheltered on 
climate is tropical except on the high the N., but is exposed to the Libeccio, 
lands. The government consists of a a moist S.W. wind, and Ls occasionallv 
president, appointed every six years, visited by the mistral, the sirocco, 
and one chamber of 36 members op- and the tramontane. It has, never- 
pointed for a similar period. Pop. theless, a delightful climate, supposed 
600,000. to be particularly beneficial to gout 

Nicaragua Canal. In 1884 a treaty and chest complaints. The number 
was made between the governments of visitors in winter is seldom less 
of U.S.A. and Nicaragua with the than 15,000 and has reached 45,000. 
object of cutting a ship canal to link In the centre of the town is a high 
up the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, hill (318 ft.), on which the castle, de- 
The canal was begun at Greytoivn in stroyed by the Duke of Berwick 
1889, and its total length would have (1706), formerly stood. The fashion- 
been about 170 m. including Lake and residential quarters lie to the W. 
Nicaragua and the San Juan R. Less Along the shore and round the base 
than 30 m. would have had to be of the hill stretch fine promenades, 
exeavated. Operations were, how- "The chi ' ‘ --- — 

ever, suspended in 1893, and atten- Roman 
tion was directed to the Panama Gothic e ' ■ 

Canal, whose last barrier was blown (1835), the municipal ca,sino, art 
away by dynamite in Oct. 1913, and gallery, and observatory. To the E. 
the waters of the Pacific mingled of the hUl Is the harbour and port, 
with those of the Atlantic. The N. C., There is a large coasting trade, and 
though it would have been a longer the chief exports are flowers, oranges, 
route, presented fewer difficulties in lemons, perfumes, wines, liqueurs, 
the way of natural baniers and fewer soap, and tobacco. The Inhabitants 
gigantic rocks to engineer and blast, execute fine inlay work in olive 
The scheme was abandoned owing wood, and also manufacture art 
principally to the political unrest of pottery. The ancient town of Nietea 
the country. was founded by the Phocfeans from 
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ilassolia (Marseilles) and so called 
in commemoration of a victory (Gk. 
fCmi) over the Liffnrians. In the 
2nd century n.c. it foil into tho hands 
of the Bomana. In the 9th and 
10th centuries a.d. it was more than 
once sacked by Saraeen invaders, and 
was plundered by the Turks (1543). 
From 13R8 until 1706 (save between 
1600 and 1691) it belonged to Savoy, 
from 1706-13 to France, then it was 
in the possession of Savoy nntil 1744, 
reverting to Franco and Spain in that 
year. From 1792-1814 it was in the 
county of N., France; it then belonged 
to Sardinia until 1800. in which year 
France finally r- ' 
over it. It is the 
baldi, MassSna, . ' 

pointer. Pop. (19... . 

suit Tisserand, Hisloire civile et Re- 
liffieuse de la Cite de Nice, 1862: Nash. 
Guide to Nice, 1844; Durante. Jlis- 
toire de Nice. 1823-24; Fervel, His- 
toire de Nice et des Alpes Maritimex ] 
depute 21 sitcles, 1862; Home, Jhmp 
the Ririeras of France and Holy, 1908. 

Nicene Creed, the only creed of the i 
Chnrchwhicii has received ceoumenical 
sanction, was drawn up at tlio Council 
of Niciea in 325 a.d. (see Ariub). It 
was in tlie form familiar to Westerns 
in tho Roman Mass and the Anglican 
Communion service, but terminated 
at the words ‘ And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.’ It was re-aiDrraed at 
tho (2omioil of Constantinople (381), 
and the rest of tlio creed, as we Imvo 
it, was then added, ivitn the excep- 
tion of the words fljioque ' and the 
Son.’ For this, see CnEEP. 

Nioephorus (c. 758-828), patriarch 
of Constantinople (806); defended the 
worship of images against the Icono- 
clasts, and was consequently bam'shed 
to a convent in Asia by Leo the 
Armenian (816 a.d.). He wrote 
Chronographia Brevis and Breviarium 
Ilistoricum, also several otiior liis- 
torioal works. He is numbered 
among tho saints of both the Greek 
and tl;e Homan Church. 

Nicephorus I., Emperor of tho East 
from 802. a native of Seleucia, who 
became lord high treasurer under 
tlio Empress Irene, whom he subse- 
quently dctlironed. Various con- 
spiracies against him, notabl 
of Bardanes and Arsaber, ho 
completely. He made a trea , 
Charlemagne, but in a war with tho 
Saracens and Bulgarians was sur- 
prised and slain in 811. 

Nicephorus 11. (c. 912-969). Em- 
peror of the East from 963-969. In 
960-963, in a brilliant series of cam- 
paigns against the Saracens, he cap- 
tured Candla and Aleppo, 
tlio devotion of tlie army, .■ ■ ■ 
him onipcror in 963. Ho ; 

Cicilla and reduced most ■ f 


but was less successful in the West. 
He was assassinated by his %vife and 
nephew. 

Nioephorus HI. (Botaniafss), Em- 
peror of the East from 1078-81. He 
revolted from Michael VII. in 1078 
and marched npon Nicma. His elec- 
tion was supported liy Alexius Corn- 
menus, who liclped him to defeat his 
rival, Bryonnus, but who finally 
quarrelled ivith N. and stirred up the 
army to depose him. 

Nioeron, Jean Pierre (168.5-1738), a 
French compiler, born in Paris. His 
chief work is his series Of literary 
biographies Memnires pour sen'ir d 
des homines illusfres de la 
lie des lettres, ncec un mtalogue 
■ de leurs ounrages (49 vols., 
:■ . 727 and 1745. 

Niche (Fr. niche. It. nicchia, pro- 
bably from mitulus, soa-iiiussel), a 
cavity or recess sunk in tlie wall of a 
liuilding. It was generally used for 
the iviception of a statue, vase, etc., 
and was most often semi-octngonai 
or semi-liexagonal in shape, although 
the Roman Ns. were semi-oireulnr. 
The heads were formed of grooved 
vaulting, and tho Ns. were orna- 
mented with pillars, consoles, archi- 
traves, etc., according to the pre- 
vailing style of nrchiteoture. 

Nichol, John (1833-94), a British 
author, born at Montro.se, WliiJo at 
Oxford as a coach he formed, witli 
Albert Venn Dicey, Thomas 11 111 
Green, Sivinbiirne, and others, the Old 
Mortality Society in 1856-57. In 
1862 he was appointed professor of 
English literature at Glasgow. In 
1865 he visited America, and uToto a 
historical review on American lilcra- 
I tnre for tho Enegetopwdia Britannica 
(1882). Among his other works are : 
tho drama Ttannihnl, 1873; Death of 
Themisloclcs, 18.81; Byron, in the 
English Men of Letters Series, 1880 ; 
Burns, 1882; and Carlyle, 1892. 

Nicholas. Saint id. 326), tlie patron 
saint of Rnssia and a native of 
Patara in Lycla. Ho is specially 
honoured as tlie guardian and patron 
of children and of scholars, ns also of 
travciiers, by sen and land, and mer- 
chants. F- ■ 

thcGreek ■ . ■ 

1 

. . in tho rjanuu c,iau3 uf 
Christmas rejoicings. 

Nicholas, I be name of five popes 
and one anti-pope. 

Nicholas /„ sometimes called tlic 
Great , aiicccoded Benedict III. in S5S. 
He was the sirongest pope holween 
Gregory I. and Gn-gory VII., and hLs- 
■ — : marked by three great 

■ ■ ' in connection willi the 

■ .■■ arcli, Ignatius of Con- 
.10 divorce of Lothnir , 
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Kin? of Lorraine, and with the right Nicholas IL (b. 186S), present 
of bishops to appeal to Rome against Emperor of all the Russians, eldest 
tfe verdict of their raetropnlitan, as son of Alexander III., whom he 
esfiDplified in the case of llothnd of succeeded in 1S94, and nephew of 
Sosson. Nicholas 1. died in 8fi7. the late King Edward VII. of Great 
.V/rbofas }I. was pope from Doc. Britain; born at St. Petersburg. As 
lOiS to July 1061; he was personally crown prince and president of the 
of rcry little account, <'^nd owed his Trans-Siberian Railway, travelled in 
importance to the counsel and in- the Far East. In 1896 vLrited France 
flutnoe of nildobrand (whose policy and followed up the understanding 
of fi'fonn he pursued). Cardinal Hum- between that country and Russia by 
belt, and Bishop Boniface of Alhano. signing definite military agreements 
Nicholas UK was pope from Nov. with President Faure. In 1899, in- 
1277 *0 Aug. 1280; ho was a good spired by traditions of the Holy 
politician, and strengthened the papal Alliance, he brought about the con- 
pou'cr In Iiaiy, luit incurred the vention at the Hague of the first 
accusation of nepotism.' International Peace Congress. His 

Nicholas IV' . was pope from Feb. accession to the throne marked the 
1288 to April 1292; a iiioinbcr of the transition from the extreme anto- 
Fraucbcan order, his main objec. ci*acy of the ancient to the new 
was the ex.irpalion of heresy by Russian constitutionalism of the 
crusades, modern regime, though he himself, 

Nichnlns V. was pope from March j in reply to the deputation of 1895 on 
1447 to March 1465; he was a man his accession, repudiated the elaimf 
of deep leaniing, and employed over j of the people to share in matters of 
1000 scribes and scholars. During his ‘ - - • t_ |gQ 2 

poniificatc. in 1449, IherCbignation of the 

the antipopc. Felix V.. nut an end to ' land 

tenure system as agmnst growing 
pretensions of social democracy, 
especially in the direction of extend- 
ing the principle of * zemstvos * or 
local elective assemblies to the pro- 
vinces. Left St. Petersburg for a 
year in 1905 during the * Liberator * 
crisis of that year and the reverses in 
the war with Japan as a result of a 
shot from a saluting battery on a 
ceremonial occasion endangering his 
life. His visit to Cowes in 1909 en- 
hanced the better understanding be- 
tween the RuB.sian and British people 
which began >rith the establishment 
at St. Petersburg of an Anglo- 
Husslan Chamber of Commerce in 
1908. 

Nicholas I. (b. 1841), King of 
Montenegro, was bom in the village of 
Niegush. In 1860 Nicholas pro- 
claimed prince, and in 1 862 took part 
in the war between Montenegro and 
Turkey. In 1900 he took the title of 
Royal Highness, and in 1910 that of 
King, in accordance with a petition 
from the Skupshtina. He is the de- 
scendantofalong line of fighting men. 
but his talents as a statesman are of 
DO Dtean order ; his rule may be de- 


an account of the late war wieu iiu- 
key, see Balkan W'au. 

Nicholas o! Damascus (c. 74 B.c.), u 
Greekhistorian,poet,andphil03opher, 


the papal schism. The fall of Con- 
stantinople in 3453 was a great blow 
to hnn. 

Nicholas V, was antipope in Italy 
from 1328 to 1330 during »lie ponilfi- 
cate of John XXIH. at Aviguon. He 
repigned in 1330, having been ex- 
communicated by John in 1529, re- 
ceived pardon for his sins, and was 
kept in honourable imprisonment in 
papal palace until his death in 
1533. 

Nicholas I, ♦(1796-1855). Russian 
crapiTorfrom 1825 till 1855, the third 
son of Paul I., wa.«*' born ai SI. Pclers- 
• England and Europe 

iSlO, and in the following year 
marned the eldest daughi er of 
^dcrick William III. of Prussia, 
Gn the death of Alexander I., he 
succeeded to the throne, as Con- 
stantine, the real heir, had abdicated 
m his favour. Owing to some un- 
ceriamty, however, there was an 
interregnum of three weeks’ durat ion. 
^d a serious and ]ong'proparx*d 
tmiitary conspiracy broke out. The 
msurgents reJicd too much on their 
co^adfs joining them, and N. was 
to put do^vn the rising with cruel 
During the early part of his 
some rtdorms wei*e carried out, 
ft? rcvericd to the autocracy 

01 the old czars, supported hy the 
of arms. The wars %vith Persia 
.rurkey ended in victory for 
Ri^sia (1828), and ihc crushing of the 
roles was accomplished, but they 
were accompanied by a terrible lo&s 
m men, as w;is t he Oimean War later, 
was exceedingly stem and harsh 

r”# had a strong sense 

01 duty. 
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bom in Damasous. While stili a boj' 
he composed tragedies wliloh were 
performed at Damascus. He was the 
friend and possibly secretary of 
Herod, King of Judoea, whom he 
accompanied to Romo in 13 n.c., 
when he won the favour of Augustus. 
Among the works attributed to him, 
besides the collection of tragedies and 
comedies, are a Hinloru of Assyria ; 
Lives of Augustus and Herod; History 
of the IVorld ; Book of Principles ; 
Book of the Soul. 

Nicholas of Hereford (ft. 1390), a 
Lollard preacher and author, born 
probably in Hereford. A close friend 
and supporter of Wickliffe, he was 
condemned and excommunicated by 
the church council in 1382 lor his 
support of the Lollard doctrines. An 
appeal to the pope against ids sen- 
tence led to ins imprisonment in 
Rome. He escaped, but was captured 
in England. In 1391 he recanted, and 
after holding several offices under the 
Crou-n retired to a monastery. He 
aided Wicklilfe in Ids translation of 
the Bible. 

Nichols, John (1745-1826), born at 
Islington. When tldrteen he was 
placed with William Bo«-yer, the 
printer, to whose business ho suc- 
ceeded in 1777. In 1782 ho published 
Biographical and Literary Anecdotes 
of William Bowyer and many of his 

learned Friends " — ’ 

Processions of Q 
and, in 1797, 

Manners and 
Times in Engla 

works of whioli he was either author 
or editor amoimted to fifty-seven. 
The Gentleman’s Magaeine passed into 
his hands in 1778, and continued 
under Ids direction until his death. 

Nicholson, Henry Alleyno (1844-99), 
an English biologist, born at Penrith, 
Cumberland. In 1871 he became pro- 
fessor of natural history at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1874 professor 
of biology in Dm'ham College of 
Science; from 1875-82 profe.ssor of 
natural history at St. Andrews, and 
in 1882 at Aberdeen. Ho published 
several works on h ” ' . ‘ 

Nicholson, John 
general. In 1841 
defence of Ghasri 
tingidslied himsel , 
matoly captured and imprisoned at 
Kabul. He was rescued by General 
Pollock after some months’ incarcera- 
tion. He became adjutant of his 
regiment in 1843, and two j’ears later 
was given an appointment in the com- 
mi.ssariat. Ho saw active service on 
many occasions, notably during tho 
. secoud Sikli War. His promotion was 
rapid, and at tho outbreak of the 
Jlutiny ho was brigadier-general. His 
.services during that troublous period 
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were invaluable. On Sept. 14, 1857, 
he commanded the main stomjing 
party in the assault on Delld, but 'ras 
mortally wounded. There is a bio- 
graphy by L. J. Trotter, 1897. 

Nicholson, William (c. 1782-1819). 
the ‘ bard of Galloway,’ born in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. He became a peciar, 
and wrote verses on his wanderiags. 
The preface to his Tales in Verse and 
Miscellaneous Poems, descriptive of 
Rural Life and Manners (1814), 
acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Hogg. His best poem is The Brownie 
of Blednoch, r folk-lore ballad. 

Nicias, a famous Greek painter, son 
of Nieomedes, born at Athens, and 
flourished probably between 350 and 
300 B.c. According to Pliny, ho was 
employed by Praxiteles to colour 
marble statues. Among his chief 
works were: ‘ Necromantia Homcri,’ 

‘ Calypso,’ ‘ Diana, ’and ‘ Hyacinthus.’ 

Nicias (c. 470-414 B.c.), an Athe- 
nian statesman and general, belong- 
ing to the aristocratic party. He 
was several times a colleague of 
Pericles in the stratagia, and on the 
death of tho latter became leader of 
the aristocrats, and opposed Cleon. 
Prior to the Sicilian expedition he 
achieved a number of minor successes, 
and in 421 took a prominent part 
in the Peace of Nicias, which ter- 
minated the first part of tho Pclo- 
— War. In 418 ho was 

commanders in tho naval 
■ against Sicily; after the 

VIolbiadcs, was practically 
immander. In 415 b.c. he 
led tho great expedition to Syracuse: 
but the enterprise terminated hi 
disaster, and he was put to death by 
the Syracusans. He contributed 

largely to the doivnfall of Athens. 
See Plutarch’s Life of Hildas, 1887. 

Nickel (symbol Ni, atomic weight 
58’7) is a metal resembling iron. The 
chief soiu-ce of nickel is nickellferous 
pyrrhotite, which is found at Sudbury 
in Canada. In tliis ore tho metal 
appears to bo present ns pentlandito 
U'’eNi)S. Gamiorite (indormitoly 
hydrated silicate of nickel and mag- 
— -• — which is mined at Noumea. 

'• ’ edonia, is another source of 

d. In Europe tho metal is 
from Kupfor-nickcl (nickel 
and chfoanthito (NiAs,). 
and also from linnaiito tho sulphide 
of nickel and cobalt. Tho metal is 
obtained from tho ores by ordinnrj' 
furnace methods, liy tho ‘ carbonyl ’ 
proces.s, and by tho wot method. In 
tho furnaco method the oro is al- 
ternately roasted and melted, as in 
tho case of copper (g.v.), to remove 
iron and sulphur, and then heated 
with charcoal when tho metal Is ob- 
tained. In tho more modem process 
a matte of tho sulphide Is obtained. 
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which is refined in a Bessemer con- 
verter and then treated with charcoal 
(Nip+0=Ni+C0). The carbonyl 
process discovered by Dr. Mond de- 
pend on the fact that freshly reduced 
nickel combines with carbon mon- 
03d4e below 150® C. to form nickel car- 
bonyl, Ni(CO > 4 . The ore is roasted, re- 
duced at 400® C. by the action of water 
gas, and then exposed in chambers at 
80® C. to the action of a current of CO. 
The carbon monoxide leaves the 
chambers charged \vith nickel car- 
bonyl, and is carried through tubes 
heated to ISO® C. At this temperature 
the carbonyl is decomposed, the 
rUckel is deposited in the tubes, and 
the carbon monoxide can be used over 
again. In the wet method the roasted 
ore is treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the solution obtained is diluted 
with bleaching powder and milk of 
hme to precipitate iron and arsenic. 
The nickel is finally obtained as oxide 
by adding milk of lime, and the oxide 
IS reduced with carbon. The metal 
thus obtained is generally brittle, due 
to occluded carbon monosudo, and 
this la got rid of by adding ^ per cent, 
of magnesium or aluminium. The pure 
metal is lustrous and white like silver. 
It is ductile, malleable, hard, and 
tenacious, and tarnishes in moist air. 
Its melting point is about 1450® C., it 
has a specific gravity 8*8, is magnotJc, 
tma is a fair conductor of electricity, 
wiclml is used largely for electro- 
plating steel and iron articles, but is 
Of most importance in its alloys. It 
is used extensively for coinage in an 
^oy with copper (German silver). 
Aickel silver is an alloy of nickel 
'vith zinc, iron and copper. By adding 
tungsten to Gorman sUver, platinoid 
resistances are made for low resist- 
ances in electrical tvork. Nickel steel, 
owing to its hardness, is used for 
armour plates and construction of 
vessels. The steel contains 3-3*5 per 
cent, of Ni and about 0*3 per cent, of 
carbon. Addition of 3 per cent, of Ni 
to ^eel is said to increase the life of 
urebox stays and boiler tubes made 
it. Nickel only forms a single 
^tjes of salts, derived from the oxide 
•t'lU. The monoxide is a greenish 
obtained by heating the car- 
uouate or hydroxide out of air, and 
IS dissolved in acids yielding the 
^ymmon green salts. It is used for 
5^^mg the soft brown colour to 
pottery. NijO,, the black oxide, be- 
hke a peroxide with HCl and 
iili yielding the ordinary salts of 
mc^el with eliinination of chlorine 
and oxygen respectively. The salts 
green in colour, have a 
astringent taste, and are 
hsed as emetics. 

. see METAUiUKGY. 

wicKel Silver, see German Silver, 


Nicker, in Teutonic mythology, is 
a water-spirit, which appears in the 
form of a grey horse with its hoofs 
reversed on the seashore. The legend 
is that if any one mounts the horse it 
gallops away and plunges into the sea 
with its burden. There is, however, a 
means of taming this animal and 
making it work. See Nix. 

Nicobar Islands, a British group of 
nineteen islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
between G® 45' and 9® 15' N. and 93® 
and 94® long., between Sumatra and 
the Andaman Is., and under the same 
administration as the latter. The 
islands, of which only twelve arc in- 
habited, have an aggregate area of 
about C35 sq. m. There arc two groups, 
Great and Little N., and several 
othem to the S-, and Car N., Camorta, 
and the I'emaindcr to t he N., separated 
by Sombrero Channel, 36 m. broad. 
Great N. is the largest Island, with an 
area of 333 sq. m., and Car N. (49 
sq. m.) is the most dcnselj* populated 
(4000). The best harbour is Nan- 
cowry. formed by Camorta and Nan- 
cowry. The cocoa-nut is the principal 
tree grown, though betel nuts 
are also found. The fauna of the 
islands include monkeys, bats, flying- 
foxes, tree-shrews, many varieties 
of birds and reptiles, and also of 
butterflies and insects. The inhabit- 
ants are a Far Eastern race, and speak 
varieties of the Non* Amman group of 
languages; their appearance is some- 
what repulsive, but the mental 
capacity of the best of them (natives 
of Car N.) Ls considerable. The re- 
Ugion is a form of animism; there is a 
Church of England missionary station 
under the supervision of native 
Indians. 

Nicol, Erskine (1825-1904), a Scot- 
tish painter, bom at Leith. He lived 
in Ireland from 1845-9, and returning 
to Edinburgh was elected a member 
of the Scottish Academy. In 1862 he 
settled in London. Ilis paintings, the 
best of which are scenes of Irish life 
and customs, include; 'Among the 
Old Masters,’ * Both Puzzled,’ ‘ Pay- 
ing the Rent,* * The Trio,’ and ‘ Inter- 
viewing the Member.’ 

NIool, John Pringle (1804-59), an 
astronomer, born near Brechin, and 
studied theology at King’s College. 
Aberdeen. In 1S35 ho was aimointed 
professor of astronomy at the Glasgow 
University, having given up the 
study of theology for science. He 
wrote ; Architecture of the Heavens ; 
Solar Sysieni ; and Dictionary of 
Physical Sciences, 

Nicolai, a tn. of Silesia, Prussia, 
110 m. S.E. of Breslau, with iron 
foundries. Pop. 8366. . ^ 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich (lrS3- 
1811),a Gennem author and publisher, 
bom at Berlin. In his youth he was a 
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friend of Lessing and Moses Men- 
delssohn, and in conjunction with 
the former ho est ahiished the famous 
Brief e, die veueste Liieratur iefreffend. 
Gradually he began to attack the 
romantic movement and critical 
school, and foolishly misrepresented 
the new movement of ideas repre- 
sented by such great thinkers as 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Herder, 
His works include: Description of a 
Trip through Germany and Switzer- 
land; dneedoies of Frederick II.; and 
a rationalistic novel, entitled Sebal- 
dus Nothanker. See Gockingk’s 
Nicolais Leben, 1820. 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-49), a German 
musician and operatic composer, bom 
at Konigsberg. From 1841 to 1847 he 
was first kapellmeister of the Court 
Opera at Vienna, and was the founder 
of the PhUharmonio concerts there. 
He produced several operas, all suc- 
cessful; the best known of which are 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
II Templario. 

Nioolaitans, an heretical sect twice 
named in the book of Revelations 
(ii. 6 and 15), where we learn that 
their works were hated of the Lord 
and the Ephesian Church, but toler- 
ated and avowed at Pergamos. They 
are accused of sharing the teaching of 
Balaam, * who taught Balak to cast 
a stumbling block before the children 
of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication.’ 
They seem, indeed, to have been an 
antinomian Gnostic soot, excusing 
themselves by St. Paul’s doctrine 
of Christian freedom. There are 
references to them in early church 
writers — such as Irenreus, TertuUian, 
andClemcnt of Alexandria — and tliesc 
writers frequenily connect them rritli 
Nicholas the deacon. It has been 
suggested by some writers, however, 
that the sect did not exist, the refer- 
ence in Revelations being merely 
allegorical. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799- 
1848), a famous English antiquary 
and biographical writer, horn in Corn- 
wall In 182- : ' ■> 

the Heralds 

Museum. ■ . 

tant of his 

lorica. Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council of England, De- 
spatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, 
Life of Chaucer, History of Agincourt, 
and an unfinished History of the 
British Navy. 

Nicolay, Ludwig Heinrich Freiherr, 
Baron (1737-1820), a German poet, 
horn at Strassliurg. In 17G9 he 
became prce,cptor to the Grand Duke 
Paul, later Emperor of Rassla, and 
was afterwards appointed a director 
of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. In 1801 he was made a 
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privy councillor. Ho wrote fables, 
epistles, elegies, narrative poems, etc. 
See P. von Gerschau, Aus dem Leben 
des H. L. Nicolay, 1834. 

Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), an eminent 
French theologian and philo.sopher, 
bom at Cliartres. In 1644 ho gra- 
duated from the University of Paris. 
He was a prominent member of the 
institution of Port Royal and an inti- 
mate friend of Arnatdd. His most 
important work is a collection of 
treatises called Moral Essays and 
Theological Instructions. He also 
wrote a Treatise on Human Faith and 
The Perpetuity of Faith in the Catholic 
Church concerning the Eucharist, the 
last in conjunction with Arnauld. 

Nicolet, a tn. of Quebec, Canada, in 
the CO. of Nicolet, 20 m. N.E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 2600. 

NicoU, Robert (1814-37), a Scottish 
poet, bom at Audi tergar van, Perth- 
sliire. First poems printed. 1835. 
Edited Leeds Times, from 1836, suc- 
cessfully ; but chiefly remembered as 
Scottish minstrel. Had Ids life not 
been cut short, would probably have 
attained great distinction. See P. R. 
Drummond, Biography, 1884. 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson 
(6. 1851), a Scottish author and critic, 
born at Lumsden, Aberdoensliire. 
From 1874 to 1877 he was Free 
Clmroh minister of DufTtoivn, and 
later of Kelso. He then came to 
London and edited the Expositor and 
British Weekly, which ho continues to 
edit, together with the Boolman, 
established by him in 1891. His 
publications Inclndo : Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Nineteenth Century, Letters 
on Life, Life of James Mardonnell, 
Life of Ian Maclarcn, Emily Bronte, 
Songs of Best, Professor Elmslie, 
The Church’s One Foundation, The 
Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts, etc. 
He also edited the eonipletc works 
of C. BrontO, the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, and numerous theological 
works. 

Nicol’s Prism, sec Poi..vniSATioN or 
Lioirr. 

Nicolson, Sir Arthur (5. 1849), an 
English diplomatist. In 1870 entered 
the Foreign Office, two years later 
assistant private secretary to Earl 
Granville, 1874-76 third sccrclar.v to 
embassy at Berlin, 1876-78 second 
secretary to the legation at Pekin. 
1879-84 second secretary at Constan- 
tinoide. Has since been cliargd 
d’affaires at Athens and Teheran, 
consul-general at Budapest, agent in 
Bulgaria, minister in jSlorocco, am- 
bassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at Madrid, and ambassa- 
dor to Russia 1905-10, since tlien per- 
manent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Has published a History of 
the German Constitution. 
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Nicolson, William (165o*1727), an island of Cyprus and a Greek arch- 
English prelate andantiqnary, born in bishop’s see, near the centre of the 
Cumberland. He occupied the sees of great plain of the island, 25 m. N.W. 
Carlisle and Derry, and finally rose to ofitsport,Lamaca. The tonm presents 
ho Archbishop of Cashel in Ireland, a quaint, old-fashioned aspect, but is 
His principal work was the Historical poor and mean. It has interesting 
Library, consisting of English, Scot- memorials of former Venetian rule in 
tish, and Irish sections. He also the shape of its ancient cathedral and 
^^Tote many sermons and antiquarian bastion walls. Textile goods and 
paper.s, and contributed a Olossarium leather are the principal manufs. 

•». .i* . . 7 .i.-.*, i-- -r, — Colhc- Pop. 16,500, mostly Turks. The 

British High Commissioner lives here. 

■ B.O.), a Nicot, jean, Sieur de ViUemain 

■ was the (1530*1600), a French diplomatist, 

s patro- bom at Nlmes, where he received his 
nised by Am^mtas II., King of Macc- early education. He afterwards went 
donia. to Paris to complete lus studies. In 

Nicomachus of Thebes {fi. c. 400 1560, during the reign of Henry II.. 
B.C.), a celebrated Greek painter, son he was sent as ambassador to Lisbon, 
of Aristodemus (g.r.), whose pupil he On his return from Portugal he intro - 
became. He is one of the most re- duced the tobacco plant into France 
markable of the painters of antiquity, (hence the name nicotino). N. was 
His skill is praised by Cicero, and he the author of Historia Francorum 
was renoNvned for his rapidity' of exe- and Le Tresor de la langue francatst. 
cution. Among his principal works Nicotera, a tn. of Italy, in the prov. 
were * Apollo and Diana,’ * The Rape of Catanzaro, 35 m. N.N.E. of Reggio, 
of Proserpine,* and * Tynderidse.’ Pop. 9000. 

Nioomedes, the name of the first Nicotera, Giovanni, Baron (182S- 
Wngs of Bithynia : Nicomedes I. 94), an Italian statesman, bom at 
began to reign in 278 b.c., and San Biase, Calabria. He took part 
funded the great city of Nicomedia. in various movements of a revolu- 
He died c. 250 B.o, Nicomedes II* tionary nature, fighting in Calabria 
was sent by his father, Prusias II., as a and Rome, and in 1857 was taken 
hostage to Rome, where he found prisoner at Sanza and condemned to 
favour with the Roman senate, and the gallows. He was, however, set 
later dethroned and killed his father free in 1860 by the revolutionists and 
^d became an ally of the Romans, joined Garibaldi. Seven vears later 
He died about 90 B.o. Nicomedes he commanded an expedition against 

111., son of the preceding, succeeded Rome. In the parliament of the new 

DIB father in 01 b.c. He also was an kingdom of Italy he took a foremost 
^y of Rome, hub was defeated and part, and was at all times a supporter 
driven from his kingdom, which wa.s of Victor Emmanuel. He was 
however, subsequently restored to Minister of the Interior in the first 
him. He died in 74 B.o,, leaving no Crispi cabinet, under Depretis (1876- 
issue, and Bithynia passed to the 77), and again in 1891-92, under 
Romans. Rudini. 

Nicomedia, an ancient city of Nicotiana, a genus of plants (order 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, the site of the Solanacere), a number of which are 
modern Israid, at the N.E. corner of grown in tho garden as half-hardy 
the ^uif of that name, an arm of the annuals. N. alba, the sweet-scented 
is tho scat of tobacco plant, hears panicles of white 
id the abode funnel and star shaped flowers. N. 

. Constantine, tabacum is the tobacco plant of 
.... Pop. about commerce. 

oUjUDO. See IsMiD. Nicotianin, the volatile oil to which 

Nicopolis (Bulgaria), see NiKOPOU. tobacco owes its flavour. It contains 
Nicopolis (Gk., ‘ citj' of victory ’), four alkaloids : nicotine, nicotimine, 
■an ancient city of Epims, Greece. It nicoteine, and nicoteliine. 

■was situated on the Gulf of Arta, and Nicotino (C 10 H 14 N 2 ), an alkaloid 
wag founded by Octavian to com- found in the leaves of the tobacco 
memorate his victory at Actiura In plant in the form of the malate and 
^1 B.c. Many Roman antiquities citrate. It may be prepared by ex- 
are to be seen on the site. tracting the oil from the leaves with 

Nicosia, a tn. of Sicily* in the prov. boiling water, mixing it with, milk 

of Catania, 14 in. N.E. of Castrogio- of lime, 'r; 

7^.^* The surrounding district is treated 
lertije. Nicosia has an altitude of treated 
Dearly 3000 ft., and possesses a fine tracted 

^thcdral and several churches. Pop. less oil, but rapidly turns brown on 

16.000. exposure to air. It boils at 241 , 
Nicosia, or Lefkosia, the cap. of the and readily dissolves in water and 
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alcohol. It has a pringent odour, rolumes were translated by Hare and 
similar to that of a foul tobacco pipe. Thirlwall, and the third (brinsing the 
N. is exceedingly poisonous, a lexr narrative dou-n to the end of the first 
drops in the stomach being sufficient Punic War) by Smith and Schmitz, 
to cause death, while grain has See Hensier’e lUbensnachtrichten, and 
been known to cause symptoms of Eissenhart's B. O. Nieiiuhr, 1886. 
poisoning. Niebuhr, Karsfen (1733-1815), a 

Nictheroy, cap. of the state of Rio German traveller and author, bom at 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and an Engltsh Liidingworth, Hanover. In 1701 he 
residential suburb of Rio, on Rio joined on expedition sent out by the 
de Janeiro Bay. The manufs. are King of Denmark for the scientific 
woollen and cotton goods, soap, tiles, exploration of Egj-pt, Arabia, and 
tobacco, and spirits. Pop. 35,500. Syria. He returned in 17 G7 ns the 
Nictitating Membrane, or Third Eye- solo survivor. In 1778 ho accepted a 
lid, a structure well developed in position in the civil service of Hol- 
birds, reptiles, some amphibians, and stein and went to live at Mcldorf. The 
" •'u mammals, result of his travels appeared in his 
rudimentary Besehreibuno von Arabicn (1772), 
It is a thin followed by Reiscbescbreibimo mn 
semi-transparent membrane, which Arabien nnd andern iimlicgenden 
is drawn from the inner canthus idndmi (1774-78), and Heiaca diirc/i 
obliquely upwards and backwards Sgrien und Paliistina (1S37 ). See Life 
over the cornea. In birds it is moat by his son, B. G.Niebulir (1817), Eng. 
lilghly developed, being moved by trans. 1838, by Mrs. Austin, in the 
two muscles, the bursalis and pyrami- Liree of Eminent Men. 
dalis, both derived from the reiraclor i Niederhasslau, a viL of Germany, hi 
bulbi and supplied by the abducens \ Saxony, 2 m. S.S.E. of Zwickau, 
nerve. In reptiles there is only one; Pop. C174. 

muscle, the bursalis; in tortoises and | Niederplanitz, a vil. in kingdom of 
crocodiles the attached tendon de- , Saxony, Germany, 2 m. S.W. of 
velops into a second muscle, the Zrvickau. Pop. 12,363. 
structure resembling that of birds. Niedor-Soh6noweido, a tn. of Bran- 
Nidderdale, a picturesque vale of denburg, Germany, on the Spree, 
yorkshire, situated in the W. Riding, 5 m. S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 7250. 
traversed by the Nidd, which issues Nicdersohbnhauson, a tn. of Prussia, 
from the base of inicrnside, and after prov. of Brandenburg, 4 m. N. of 
a generally S.E. com-so empties into Berlin; has an ancient royal residence, 
the Ouse near York. Pop. 16,573. 

Niddry, a vil. in the par. of Kirk- Nicderwald, a mountain ridge in the 
listen, N.E. Linlithgo;;-, Scotland, Prussian diet, of Wiesbaden, crowned 
H m. N.N.E. of Broxburn. Niddry by the German national monument 
Castle is famous as the place where (erected in 1883) in commemoration 
Mary Queen of Scots spent the of the re-cstablishment of the empire, 
night following her escape from Loch It is on the r. b. of the Rhino, opposite 
Leven. Bingen, lictween Rudesheim and 

Nidwalden, see UNTERwaiDEN. Assmonnshausen, and has an elova- 
Niebuhr, Barthold Georg (1776- tion of about 1150 ft. above soa- 
1831), a German statesman and his- level, 000 It. above the Rhino. The 
torian, born at Copenhagen, son of the simimit Is approached by a cog-wheel 
traveller, Kavsten N. In 1810 he be- railway. 

came royal historiographer and pro- Niel, acorn, of Belgium, in the prov. 
lessor at Berlin, and by a course of of Antwerp. 9 m. S.W. therefrom, 
lectures on Roman lustorj' estab - 1 Pop. 8100. 

■' most Niol, Adolpho (1802-09). a French 

■ idem marshal, bom at Jluret, Franco. He 

■ lomc served in Africa, nnd distinguished 
uring himself at the capture of Constantino 

and in 1837. In 1840 ho was engaged in 
and the siege of Homo; took the Malakhoff 
great near Seba.stopol in 1855, and three 
work on the topography ot ancient years later published Sifne de Sc- 
Rome by C. C. von Bunsen and E. hnslopol. Ho again distinguished 

Platner (1773-1855). Ho resigned the himself in the battle of Soltcrino, 
embassy in 1823 and settled at Bonn, 1859, when Napoleon 111. made him 
where he spent practically the whole marshal. N. was appohitod Minister 
of the remainder of his life. Here he of War in 1807. 
ro-ivroto and published the first two Niello Work (It. niocllum, dlminu- 
volumcs of his Boman llislon/, and tive of Lat. iiiflcr, black), the name 
delivered lectures on the French Rc- of the method of decorations for 
volution, geography, ethnography, ornamenting a pollslicd metal sur- 
nnd ancient histoiy. The first two face by filling in incised lino-s with a 
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black metallic amalgam, trhich has 
been practised from verr earlv times 
op to the present, day. The method is 
briefly as folloors: The desirm re- 
quired is dratvn ppon the article with 
a gravins tool, a solntion ot borax 
applied to serre as a tlwx, and the 
amalgam shaken over it; it is then 
heated and fresh amahrara added as 
required. The surface is then scraped 
smooth and polished. The amalcnm 
is made np of silver, copper, and lend, 
to which powdered sulphur is added; 
when brittle it is pounded up and 
placed in quills. The earliest speci- 
mens of N. tv. date from Koinan 
times, and from then until the 
16th century the art was continually 
practised in various conntries. whilst 
in Russia and India it has survived 
to the present time. The invention 
of printing from engravings on metal 
plates was undoubtedly suggested in 
great measure by NT \V. 

Nielsen, Yngvar (b. 1S131. a Nor- 
wegian writer, born at Areudal. 
.toong his works are: a Guide to 
Norwaji, which has been translated 
into English; jVorqcs Histoirc efier 
1814, 1885-91 : ?Vcdeii of Kiel, ISSC: 
and Der Verirng von Mans und die 
^hwedisch-NoneeoiseJic Union, 1S95. 
He was director of tho ethnographical 
museum at Cliristiania in 1878, and 
became professor at tho imiversity 
there in 1890. 

Niembsoh (or .Niemseh), Nikolaus 
von Strohlenau, see Lenau, Nikolaus. 

Niomceivioz, Julian Ursin (1757- 
1841), a Polish scholar and statesman, 
bom in hithuania. Ho served for a 
short time in the army and became 
acquainted with Kosciusko, with 
whom ho was taken prisoner at tho 

- ■ 1794, and 

d President 

: ' ■ mmilteo In 

of Vienna. 

ti- ‘IV "oi'aa 1110 mswncal Gallads 
are the most popular, but ho also 
wrote: The Jictum of the Deputg, 
a comedy; John of Tenceyn, a novel 
m tho style of Scott; and a Histoni of 
‘b* Heiqn of Sigismund III. (3 vols.), 
I0I9. 

Nfemen River (Russia), MK>rRi,. 

Niernes, a tn. of Bohemia, Ansirla. 
tho R. Polzcn, 42 m. N.R. of 
™gue. It has manufs. ot clotlu 
linen, bentAvood furnitiu’o, and vino* 
^ar, and contains a casllo of the 
Counts Hartigr. Pop. 5247, 

Niepce, Joseph Nio6phoro (1705- 
1833), a physicist, and an inventor of 
photography, born at CluiiOns-sur* 
SaOne. From 1705-1801 lio was lul- 
mmistrateur of Nico, \vhon lio ro- 
turned to his native plaoo and 
directed big cnerglea to oiiomlcal 
research. In 1811 ho turned ills attoii* 
tion to lithograpliy, and In 1820 


» bo joined MonsI'Cnr in bis 

» work. 

; NierembeTs:xa, a of bevrdy and 

half'har\iytvnnual snd pcivnnu'd p’ants 
i (orvier Soianacoje\ some of which arc 
' of croepUve hahi's and are valuabie for 
the rock crarvien. They need nn 
abundance of moisture. 

Nierstein, a vii, of Gonnany, in the 
srrand-duchy of lU'ssC'Danns'adt, on 
the Rhine, S m. S. of Mains. The 
town is specially no’ed for the Xieren' 
Steiner wines. Near by a sulphur 
sprinc. Pop. 4031. 

Nietzsche, Priedrich WUheim (tS44- 
lOOOh a Clerman phi!o<oplu'r. Of 
arisTocratio Polish ex'r.ieMon. ho ^v;\s 
bom at Rdeken, near l.t\ zv'u, iu^ 
father beinc: a ciergytnan. .\fior a 
brilliant university career ai Bonn 
and Leipzig ho was nppoiiped. a» 'ho 
age of twenty-four, pn'^fessor of Greek 
ai Bale, Tliis post i\o ri'signod lu 
1879 owiiu: to ill-health, re’irioir on 
a pension of £120. In 1889 he went 
mad, and after I'emaining so fop eleven 
years, he died a' his mother's hotise 
in Naumburg. To these few biogra- 
phical details must be addetl (for it is 
iho key to much In his philosophy) 
the fact that his life wits one long 
struggle ngitlusi sickness; neuralgia 
and insomnia being (Is prindital 
manifestations. N.’s philosophy can 
bo cxpi'csscd in a few words, no re- 
garded humanity as bt'htg composed 
of two types fundamentally diiTeT>*nt 
from cneh other: the uA'alt and tho 
strong, tho slavish and tho masicrfxtl, 
tho mob and tho arlstoorutle few. In 
tho stmgglo hot ween tho*«o two i>Tes 
each would naturally seek to Impose 
its mon\lity on the other and lo do- 
preomto those qualillos In Its oppo- 
nent that aro dangerous to it. Thus 
the weak commend tho nunUtlea of 
meokness and oompusslon. extol 
povort.y and ronunoia Ion. ilecauso 
Christianity (which, as N. signiUcantly 
poln‘8 out, arosu among the slave 
population of Romo) oxtoliod IhLs 
slave morality, ho was opposed lo it 
and proelalmod hhn'^clf Am ioluist . Ho 
would rovnluo all values in the Ilglit 
of tho morality of tI»o strong. And for 
mnnkind ho held up tho ideal of sur- 
uissing Itself, tho need for creating a 
dghor, stronger, and more dominant 
moo, tho (jehermensch, t ho Siipormaii. 
Those ideas are set forth with muoii 
powerful olonuonco in Ids many 
books, but chlelly in tho lyrical and 
cplgmmmnt to Thui* epnke Znroih uBlni, 
A oomplolo odiiion of N.'s work In 
ICngliHli (18 vols.) has bcfui edited by 
Dr. Oscar Levy (Koiilis, 1909*12), and 
liiorc Ifl a Life by his slst cr, M. FOrstor- 
Nlotzscho. An excellent lIKlo Intro* 
dtioUon to and summary of N.’s 
philosophy is A. It. Orugo'H Nitizschc 
ni Outline and Aphorism (Foulls). 


Nieuburg SJ 

Nieuburg: 1. A tn. oJ Prussia, in 
the prov. of Hanover, on the Weser, 
30 m. N.W. of Hanover. The chief 
industries are the making of glass, 
spirits, and biscuits, and the manu- 
facture of manures. 2. A tn. of 
Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 
on the Saale, 20 m. from Magde- 
burg. There are sugar factories, iron 
foundries, breweries, and tanneries. 
Pop. 5573. 

Nieuiandt (Nieulant, Nieuwland, or 
Nieuweiandt), Wiiiem van den (15S5- 
1635), a Dutch landscape painter, 
born in Antwerp. He estabiished 
himseif at Am.“terdam, where he was 
much employed in painting views of 
the min.s of ancient architecture in 
the vicinity of Borne, from the designs 
he had made during a re.sidence in 
Italy. He etched in ail about sixty 
plates of land.scapes and ruins. 

Nieuwer Amstel, a com. of the 
Xelherlands, in the prov. of N. Hol- 
land, 5 m. S.W. of Amsterdam, Pop. 
6206. 

Nieuwland, Pieter (1764 - 94), a 
Dutch poet and mathematician, bom 
near Amsterdam. He was professor 
at Utrecht, occupied the oliair of 
natural philosophy at Amsterdam, 
and in 1792 became professor of 
mathematical and physical science at 
Leyden. His PoMes hnllandaises 
(1788) contain some fine pieces, 
among which may be mentioned the 
poem Orion and the elegy on the 
death of ids wife. His scioni ific works 
include Almannch navticruc, nith Van 
Sninden ; Di'sSRrlations sur la con- 
struction des octants de Hadley el sur 
la dilermination des longitudes en mer 
par les distances de la lunc au soletl 
et atur Hoilcs fires, 1788 ; Discaurs sur 
les moyens d’acedlirer I’ari nauligue, 
1789; L’art de la navigation, 1793. 

Nieuwpoort, a tn. and watering- 
place of Belgium, in W. Flanders, on 
the Yser, 10 m. S. of Ostend. Good 
bathing is obtained, and the cod and 
herring fisheries are important. Pop. 
3500. 

Nieuwveld, a mountain range of 
Cape of Good Hope, S. Africa, be- 
tween lat. 32° and 33° S., with an 
elevation of 7000 ft. 

Nidvre, a dept, of Central France, 
formed mainly out of the old province 
of Nlvernais with a part of OrlOanai.s. 
It belongs to the basins of the Loire 
and Seine, and has an a . ' 

sq. ra. The surface is ru 
E., compri.sing part of t 
mount ains of t he Morvan, 
higlie.st point witliin the 
is Prdneiey (2790 ft.), but •' . 

where the calcareous formations pre- 
dominate, the highest point is 1400 ft. 
Forests cover large areas, but much 
land is given over to pasture and the 
cultivation of forage, the fattening of 
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cattle and the rearing of sheep and 
horses being important agricultural 
industries. The chief cereals arc oats 
and wheat, but potatoes are largely 
cultivated. Vines are grorni in the 
valley of the Loire and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clamec.v, the white 
wine.s of Pouilly being famous. The 
prineipal mineral is coal, wliich is 
found in the neighbourhood of Decize, 
and the chief nianufacturcs are iron 
and steel at Gudrigny, Fourcham- 
bault, and Imphy. The capital is 
Nevers. Pop. 314,000. 

Niewo Diep Harbour, see Hepdeb. 

Nigdeh, or Nigde, a tn. of Asia 
Minor, in Kouia, 68 m. N.N.IV, of 
Adana. Pop. 20.000. 

Niger, or Quorra (Kwara, Kowara, 
etc.), an important river-system of 
W. Equatorial Africa, ranking next 
in size to the Congo and the Nile. It 
rises in the country of tlie Mandingos, 
about 150 m. from the coast.aud floors 
N. and N.E. toward- tlie Sahara, then 
S.E. and S., finally entering the Bight 
of Benin in the Gulf of Guinea by an 
eoormou.s delta (14,000 sq. m. in 
area), which extends nearly 150 m. 
Inland. Its chief stream, the Tembi, 
is joined by the Tamincono and the 
Falieo, all rising in the mountainous 
region of N.E. Sierra Leone. Lower 
down, at its confluence with the 
Tankisso, it is called the Bnlioa or 
Joliha. At Bammnkn in Bainbarra 
it becomes navigable for steamers, 
and after passing Sansanding it 
divides into several arms, enclosing 
extensive islands. From Kaliam 
(port of Timbuctu) it iin.sscs along 
the desert towards tlie frontiers of 
Uoussa, and is called tlio Kwara, 
Kioora, or Mayo, and furtlicr S. the 
sea or lake of Nutio (NylTe). The 
N.’s chief left -bank tributary, the 
Benue or Cfliadda (q.r.), joins it 
opposite Lokoja. and being navigable 
from Adamawa affords communica- 
tion with the interior. The Bussa 
rapids, in which tlie explorer, Mimgo 
Park, was dro^^-ned (1805), are below 
the junction of the Sokoto and the 

N., i ' ’ than 

those ■ ■ Tlie 

chief , , ■ ^ s tlie 

Nun . rs arc 

the , Som- 

brero, Opobo, etc. Total length about 
2600 m.; area of basin 600,000 sq. in. 

'■ "v- '-—-Sts form the chief vege- 

■■ emarkable delta region. 

, 8 was explored by Mungo 

’ and 1805), the Middle 
■ . ■ '10), and tlie Lower li.v 

■ ; . 1820-27) and Lander 

(1830). Among otlicr e.x)ilorcrs are 
liourst (1896), Lenfant (1901), and 
Talbot (1004). The river is British 
from its mouth to tlie end of naviga- 
tion, above that part it is Frcncli. 
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See Thomson, Mungo Park anH the 
Niger, 1890; Mocklcr-Ferryman, Up 
the Niger, 1893; Leonard, The Lower 
Niger and its Tribes, 1906; Trotter, 
'The Niger Sources, 1898; Johnston, 
‘ The Niuer Delta * in Proc. R. O. S., 
Dec. 1888; Barth’s Travels and Pis- 
coveries in Niger and Central Africa, 
iv.-v., 1857-58 ; Lenfant, Lc Niger 
. . 1903 ; Boyd Alexander, From 

(he Niger to the Nile, i., 1907. 

Niger, Gains Pescennius, governor 
of Syria, was a Roman of equestrian 
rank. He was chosen emperor by the 
troops in 193 A.D. on the death of 
Commodus; but, failing to march on 
Rome at once, was intercepted by 
Severus, a rival claimant. Three 
battles were fought, resulting in the 
defeat of Pescennius, who fled towarcls 
the Euphrates. He was captured and 
put to death, 194 a.d. 

Nigeria, a territory of British W. 
Equatorial Africa, about 333,000 
sq. m. in area, extending between 
the Lower Niger and Lake Chad. Its 
boundaries were settled by various 
agreements with Germany (1893) and 
France (1898). The Anglo-French 
agreement (1904) and the Conven- 
^n (1906) fixed as the N. boundary 
lYench Sudan from Barua on Lake 
Chad to the Niger, 10 m. N. of IHo. 
The \V. boundary is the French 
territory in Dahomey, S. come the 
Gifif of Guinea and the Atlantic, 
and E. the German Kamcrun and 
Adamawa and the region stretching 
up to Lake (?had. The country is 
iisually divided into the delta region 
(swampy and unhealthy and aboiind- 
“1, uiangToves), the forest region 
(ve^ hilly in parts), and the plateau 
region In the centre, where the climate 
is much drier. Grain is extensively 
gro^m, and the Bassia Parkii (shea- 
butter tree), cotton, and indigo are 
extensively cultivated. Tornadoes 
^^d cyclones are met with in the N. 
and N.E., and the * hamattan ’ blows 
worn the Sahara, Malaria, leprosy, 
and ophthalmia are common diseases. 
Pop. about 17,750,000. Since for ad- 
UMistrative pury^oses the country is 
into the districts of Northern 
and Southern N., it ^vill be con- 
venient to treat the trade, mineral 
products, industries, etc., of these 
districts separately. 

Northern Nigeria. — The Protec- 
of Northern N. was con- 
stituted (Jan. 1900) over territories 
which belonged before to the Royal 
^iger (>)., Ltd. (incorporated 1886). 
1*1 luphides the old Fulah empire, 
TOh Its Hansa states, and the terri- 
tories of Bornu, Kano, and Sokoto 
J^em acquired 1900-3. There are 
thirteen provinces (each imder its 
oum president): Sokoto, Kontagora, 
^upe, niorin, Kabba, Bassa, Nassa- 


rawa, Muri, Yola, Bauchi, Bomu, 
Kano, and Zaria. The ^liddle and 
Lower Niger and most of its large 
tributary, the Benue, lie in this 
region. Among the chief towns are 
Gando, Sokoto, Kano, Bida, Bauchi, 
Zaria, Illorin, Yola, and Maifoni. 
The government headquarters are at 
Zungeru on Kaduna R. There are 
great agricultural resources, giUnea- 
com, wheat, ground-nuts, shea- 
butter, etc., being growm. Palm- 
kemels and oil, indiarubber, cotton, 
ivory, drugs, capsicums, gums, bal- 
sams, indigo, hides, and tobacco are 
also produced. There are salt and 
soda deposits in Bornu province. 
Iron ore, tin, and silver are found 
besides. Citrons, limes, oranges, date- 
palms, pomegranates, mangoes, and 
other fruits floiudsh. The Niger Co., 
Ltd., carry on most of the trading, 
banking, and mining operations of 
the country. They also superintend 
the working of the forests, and the 
tobacco and other plantations. The 
military force is composed of the 

l6tand2i ' ^ • 

Infantry 

Frontier 

Yorubas), numbering about 3600. 
There are 177 European officers and 
non-commissioned officers. A light 
railway runs from Baro on the Niger 
to Zungeru, Zaria. and Kano, and 
connects at Minna witli the Southern 
Nigerian Railway, opened 1909, from 
Lagos to Jebba, and extended later. 
Palm-kernels, palm-oil, indiarubber. 
rum, and hides are some of the cMef 
exports. The revenue (1910-11) 
amounted to £274,989, excluding 
£70,000 contributed from Southern 
N., and an imperial grant of £275,000. 
The expenditure was £565,760. Area 
about 256,400 sq. m. Pop. about 
10,000.000. 

Southern Nigeria . — The old colony 
and protectorate of Lagos and the 
protectorate of Southern N. were 
united as the Colony and Protectorate 
of Southern N. by Royal Letters 
Patent (1906), with Lagos as the seat 
of government. The protectorate 
contains three provinces — Western 
or Lagos province (including the 
‘ colony ’), Central province, and 
Eastern province, and occupies the 
whole of the delta region. There are 
resident officers at Ibadan and else- 
where in the interior, and a European 
commissioner at Abeokuta in the 
Egba government. The headquarters 
of the CJentral prorince are at Warri, 
of the Eastern province at Calabar. 
The chief ports includeLagos, Burutu, 
Forcados, Degema, Bonny, Opobo. 
and Calabar. Other importont towns 
are Badagri, Jehu Ode, Ondo, Shaki, 
Benin City, Onitsha, and Brass. The 
Niger Coast Protectorate (formed 
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about 1814), known till 1893 as the 
Oil Rivers Protectorate, formerly held 
sway in this resion. There are rubber, 
cocoa, coffee, and cotton plantations. 
Palm-oil, palm-kernels, copal, ivory, 
Kiun, fruits, hides, and grains are pro- 
duced. Much mahogany is exported. 
Calabar, Oloko-Meji, and Onitsha all 
have botanical stations. The cliief 
native industries are o'e-tli r.-'d r-r.t 
weaving, beadwork, 
and canoe-building. T? ■ 
smu’ces are being explored. IMan- 
ganese ore, tin ore, iron ore, lead, 
antimony, and lignite liave been 
found. Besides the railway from 
Lagos to Jebba, which has been ex- 
tended to join the lino in Northern N. 
(see above), there is a steam tram- 
way from Lagos to Iddo. A cable con- 
nects Lagos with London, and there 
is another cable station at Bonny. 
There is a weekly mail -service be- 
tween Liverpool, Forcados, and 
Calabar, vid Lagos. The military 
force here is composed of the Southern 
Nigerian regiment of the W. African 
Frontier Force. Hardware, earthen- 
ware, textiles, and tobacco are 
among the imports, palm oil and 
kernels, ivory, rubber, and gum 
arable among the exports. The 
revenue (1910-11) was £1,956,170, 
the expendltiu'e £1,717,259. The 
present governor and oommandor- 
in-ohiof of the whole of N. is Sir F. 
Lugard (1913). The fauna and flora 
of N. are Interesting and deserve 
some mention. Lions, leopards, ele- 
phants, giraffes, a kind of buffalo, 
hyojnas, antelopes and gazelles, 
camels, monkeys, and snakes are 
found. The rivers contain numerous 
varieties of fish, while the crocodile, 
the rhinoceros, and the luppopotamus 
are also common. The tsctse-fly and 
mosquitoes infest the coast districts 
and all the delta region. The birds 
include ostriches, bustards, birds of 
prey (such as vultiwes, kites, and 
hawks), snipes, quails, partridges, : 
ducks, widgeon, and teal, and many 
varieties of paroquets, pigeons, geese, 
etc. Among the chief trees are 
different kinds of palm (notably the 
oil-palm, Elccis guinecnsis; the date- 
palm, PItcenix daclyUfera : and the 
Domn-pahn, Syphamc thchaica), tlio 
gambler, the baobab, shea-butter, 
and locust trees, and the tamqrlnd. 
In the drier regions mimosa and 
acacia bloom freely. Mangroves aro 
confined to the swampy coast dis- 
trict and form its peculiar vegetation. 
The vast number of tribes in N. 
prevents any detailed account, but n 
few of them may bo mentioned, 
-■tmong the coast-tribes are the 
Jekrl, Ijos, Ibos, and Aros; to the 
S.E. round (jalubar dwell the Hfiks, 
Ibibios, and Kwas. The Hausas and 
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Fulani of the N. are much higher 
races than these coast-dwellers. 
Other tribes are the Yoraghmns, 
Munshi, Okpotos, Berbori or Knnuri, 
and Yorubas. From practically every 
point of view it must be conceded 
that the administrative imification 
is not only desirable but necessarily 
bound to be effected before long, 
.".'t’-.'-.-!-';. there are, of course, dilll- 
in the way. For a statement 
. issues involved, etc., see 
Mookler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, 
1902; E. D. Morel. Nigeria, 1911; 
Frobenius, Und Afrika Sprach (Eng. 
trans. by Oakley Williams), 1913; 
Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, 1913. 
Consult also Bacon. City of Blood, 
1897; Bindloss, In the A'iger Country, 
1899; Robinson, Hatisaland; Fifteen 
Hundred Miles through the Central 
Sudan, 1896, Nigeria, 1900; Johnston, 
Colonisation of Africa, 1899; Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (2nd cd.), 
1895; Morel, Affairs of li’cst Africa, 
1902; Partridge, Crow Biver Natives, 
1904; Lady Lugard, A Tropical De- 
pendency, 1905; Larymorc, A Besi- 
denVs Wife in Nigeria, 1908; Ilnzzle- 
dine. The IVhite Man in N^igeria, 
1904; Leonard. The Lower Niger and 
its Tribes, 1906; Calvert, Nigeria and 
its Tin-fields, 1910; Falconer, eco- 
logy and Oeography of Ah A^igeria, 
1911; Annual Reports: and Algeria, 
Our Latest Protectorate (London), 1900. 

Niger Territory (French), see Sene- 
gal, Upper, and Niger. 

Night-blooming or Noctiflorous 
Plants are plants which have 
adapted themselves so as to gain the 
fertilising services of moths and a 
few other nocturnal insects. All of 
them are strongly scented and most 
very fragrant, and on that account 
are valued in the garden. The 
majority of these plants bear sliouT 
white llowers, and those that aro 
tinted yellow, pink, or blue have 
their texture such that they are con- 
spicuous in the lighter hours of the 
summer night. The commonest in- 
stance among uild plants is the white 
bladder campion, a member of a 
genus that exhibits a variety of do- 
' ' '■--tilisation by 

■ abacco plants 
• ■ ■ flowers and 

; ■ . ■ the daytime, 

raising them in the evening, opening 
out and emitting a penetrating but 
very sweet odour. In some plants 
the flowers Inst for a numberof nights, 
but others open and fall In one night. 
Other familiar garden Ns. which re- 
main to bo mentioned arc the 
Jasmines, the tree of sadness, the 
marvel of Peru, the night-blooming 


Nighthawk ’ 539 Nightshade 

Nighthawk, another name for the tion of the Protestant Deaconesses at 
British nightjar. See Goatsucker. Kaisorswerth, on tlie Rliine, and on 

Night He ■. • - her return to Engiand devoted iierseif 

genus of bird . to the Governesses’ Sanatorium in 

of very wide connection with the London In- 
most active ■ stitiite. At the beginning of the 

species, N. rrriscus aione visits Crimean War the wounded soidiers 
Britain, hut its nearest breeding suffered so terrildy from tlie ineffl- 
quarters are in Andaiusia and Hun- cienoy of the nursing department that 
gary. Attempts, however, are being Fiorence N. voiunteered lier services 
made to reintroduce the species to and sailed with thirty-four nurses 
Hoiiand. Tlie nests are made in trees in 1854. Her self-sacriflcing services 
near water; the eggs, from three to I to the wounded mode her name fam- 
flve in number, are pale in colour , ous throughout Europe. Slie wrote 
and are elongated and pointed at | several pamphlets on nursing, and a 
both ends. The bird is 23 in. long, 1 fund, whose interest amounts to £1400 
and its plumage is beautifully | per annum, was raised for the purpose 
coloured, tlie back being greenish- 1 of training nurses, now carried out at 
olive and the breast wine colour; long St. Thomas’s and at King’.s College 
white plumes are borne on tlie liead. 1 Hospital. See Life by Miss Tooley 
This bird is held sacred in China. i (1904). 

Nightingale (DawHas or JMotaeiUa Nightjar, see Goatsucker. 
litsdnia), tlie moat famous of the Nightmare, or Incubus, a condition 
warblers, or indeed of any song birds, which is cliaracterised by an abiding 
The male bird arrives from Northern sense of discomfort and uneasiness, 
Africa in the middle of April a few occurring in the midst of a disturbed 
days before the female, going almost sleep. In ancient times and in the 
invariably to the woods and copses middle ages tliis state was believed 
which have always been the haunts to tie produced by demons which the 
of its speoiea- but the distribution is Romans called ‘ incubi,’ but it is now 
very local, being confined to the generally associated with the taking 
southern and midland counties, of a heavy meal or of indigestible 
though sometimes found in the W. food before going to sleep. A closely 
The N.’s song on a calm night in May allied condition, however, is apt to bo 
or June has a perfect setting; but it is met with ns a consequence of brain 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty exhaustion in those who are over- 
pf its melod.T, combining as it does worked either by application to study 
mo finest r‘‘- ' or in the pursuit of busine.ss. Ner- 

Contrary to vous people are the most susoept ibie 

can be heap to nightmare, and espeoially is this 

night-time. the case with regard to cliildren, who 

the ground, of dry grass and leaves, experience dreadful night terrors 
and in it are laid four to six olive- after a day of unusual excitement or 
peen eggs. The male’s song con- fatigue or after partaking of some 
tones until the young are hatched, indigestible food. Cliildren who 
The female is slightly smaller than suffer in this way should bo guarded 
Uie male, but exhibits no definite from becoming over-excited or over- 
distinction of plumage. The upper fatigued, and should not be allowed 
parts are chestnut-brown- the long to cat any food for several hours 
rounded tail Is reddish brown, and before going to bed. They should 
the breast is dull greyish white, tint- also have a tonic treatment, and live 
mg to brown. The food is mainly in the open air as muoli as possible, 
composed of caterpillars, other in- Aperient medicine should be given 
sects, and smaU worms; hut fruit is to unload the liver and bowels, and 
sometimes eaten. The rvinter migra- i a mustard foot-bath before going 
tion is begun as early as July, and is to bed will often prove of material 
completed before the end of August, assistance. 

Ns. are sometimes kept in captivity. Nightshade, a name given especi- 
but need much careful management, ally to a number of plant.s of the 
D- Philomela, the thrush N. of order Solanacem. The deadly N. 
Eastern Europe, is a louder but not (Atropa belladonna) is the most dan- 
such a sweet songster. The Indian N. gcrous of British poisonous plants, 
is Kiltacincla macremra. Evervpart of the plant has thepoison- 

Nighlingalo, Florence (1820-1910), ous principle, atropin (q.c ). The 
the reformer of hospital nursing, born i berries are large and iilack, and, cx- 
of a good family at Florence. While j cept lor the persistent cal.vx, resemble 
quite young, she did much philan- cherries; they are often mistaken for 
thrppio and social work in England, ; an edible fruit by children with fatal 
ftnd in 1844 visited many hospitals results. It is a stout, erect plant, 
and reformatories in Europe. In 1851 3 or 4 ft. tall, with large ovate leaves 
she trained as a nurse at an institu - ' and solitary drooping bell-shaped 
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flowers, purple in colour; liappUr it is of the 19th centur3-, however, the 
not common. Frequently mistaken term was a useful one under which to 
for it arethewoodyN., or bittersweet class aU rebels against a reactionary 
(Snlamtm dulcamara), a common and oppressive autocracy. The long 
twining plant in hedges with drooping struggle betw'cen the police and the 
clusters of purple flowers with yellow Nihilists has been marked on the one 
anthers, and the black N. (,S. nigrum), hand by vigorous, rigorous, and often 
a small upright plant with drooping extra-judicial repression, working by 
white flowers with yellow anthers, mean-s of secret police, court s-martiai, 
Thase also are poisonous, and fre- imprisonment, Siberian exile, and the 
quently cause loss of livestock. En- gallows, and on the other hand by 
chanter’s N. is Circcta lutetiana (order robbery of banks, etc. — ouphemisti- 
Onagraceas). cally termed ‘ expropriation ' — assas- 

Nigra, Constantino, Cotmt (1827- . slnations and other methods of 
1907), an Italian diplomatist, who ‘terrorism,’ all planned by secret 
carried on the traditions of Cavour societies. Side by side with this has 
for more than forty years, was born cornea very strict censorship of books 
in Castelnuovo, 'Torea Itaiy, and and newspapers, which ha.s been to 
studied law at the Turin University. ' some extent met by the copious out- 
At the outbreak of the Austrian War j pourings of secret print ing presses. 
(1848) he enlisted as a volunteer, and | Thus the history of N. has largely 
in the battle of Rivoli was severely | become the history of modern Rus.sia. 
wotmded. In 1851 ho entered the | The most notable nssa.ssbintion of the 
diplomatic service and became secro- Nihilists is that of Tsar Alexander II. 
tary to Cavour, whom he accora- by bombs on Jlarcli 13. 1881. See 
panied on several diplomatic missions. ! Stepniak, Underground Russia, and 
He was for many years minister ] Nihilism as it is ; Prince P. Kropot- 
plenipotentiary in Paris, then am-\kin. Memoirs of a Rerohilionist, nud 
bassador in St. Petersburg (187G), | The Terror in Russia. See also 
London (1882), and Vienna. Hc|Rij.ssia — Historg. 

edited popular Italian songs, edited i Niigata, an open port of Hondo, 
the correspondence of Cavour and ! Japan, ICO m. N.W. of Tokio. Tea 
Comtessc de Circourt, and was an I is grotvn throughout the district, and 
authority on the Gaelic language and there Is a largo junk trade, but being 
literatiu'e. obstructed by a sand-bar the bar- 

Nigritia, set Sudan. hour Is not entered by European 

Nihilism (Lat. nihil, nothing), as a craft. The production of potroloura 
philosophic term is as old as the has been developed, and tltero is a 
twelfth century, and may bo said to largo manufacture of lacquer-ware, 
sipmify that sceptical attitude of mind Pop. 02,000. 

which denies everytliing, even exist- Niih.au, one of the Sandwich Is,, 
enoe. In recent limes, however, N. situated to the W. of Eauai, from 
has come to stand for an amorphous which it is separated by the Strait of 
body of social and political discon- Knulaka, Areal20sn.m. Pop. 21,000. 
tent which manifested itself among Nijar, a In. of Spain in the prov. of 
the Russian educated classes. From Almeria, on the R. Artnl, about G m. 
the fact that in so far as N. was given from its mouth. Wheat, fniit, and 
a politiciil direction it aimed at a olivc.s arc grown; and lead, iron, and 
leconsl ruol ion of society on a com- manganese are obtained in the dis- 
muuistio basis, and as in order to triot. The mantifacturcs arc woollen 
attain that end Nihilists have not and cotton goods and porcelain, 
scmpled to use the most violent Pop. 15,000. 

means, N., in the popular mind, has NijUork, or Nykork, a tn. of the 
became a synonym for anarchism Netherlands in the prov. of Geldor- 
(9.1!.). But the great bulk of Nihilists land, 18 m. N.E. by E. of Utrecht, 
in Russia take no part whatever in the Pop. 8528. 

politiciil struggle, and are content to Nijni-Novgorod,orNizhniy-Novgorod: 
devote their energies to such matters 1. A gov. of Central Rus^^la, situated 
us education, the raising of the status on both banks of the Volpra. twe- 
of women, etc., and to making known thirds being on the right and one- 
thclr ideals through the channels of third on the left. The surface I- 
literature and art. During the last mostlyOat, williforestB, marshes, and 
decade or two the term N. has bo- lakes, with limestone hills in some 
come more and more obsolescent, for parts. The principal rivers arc the 

thcpoIII' • -'-’-J-.' f- have Volga, which cnt<!rs the government 

become poll- on the N.W. and llow.s eastwards, and 

ticnl ere. ; . the the Vetiuga. The principal cropn are 

modern Russian of progressive cereals, hemp, and flax, nhllst fruit 
tendencies may be a Constitutional Is largely groini. The area of laml 
Democrat, a Socialist, an Anarchist, under forests Is about half of the 
and so forth. In the latter half province, and the timber Industry is 
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important. There are machinery Nikki, a tn. in Borgii, Africa, about 
and cutlery works, tanneries, flour 200 miles N.N.E. of Abomey. 
mills, naphtha distilleries, etc., and a Nikko, or Hatsiisi, a tn. of Hondo, 
considerable trade in manufactured Japan, 80 m. from Niigata. It is one 
articles, corn, flour, hemp, etc. Ship- of the chief religious centres of the 
building is also carried on. The country, and is much visited on ac- 
govemment is divided into eleven count of its famous temples and the 
districts. The chief tomis, besides the sepulchres and sanctuaries of the first 
capital N., are Pavlo VO and Pochinka. and third shogun of the Tokugawa 
Area' 20,0(10 sq. m. Pop. 1,999,300. dynasty. 

2. A city of Russia, cap. of the above Nikolai, sec Nicolai. 
prov., situated at the confluence of Nikolaistad, or Vasa, chief tn. of the 
the Oka and the Volga, 276 m. by gov. of Vasa in W. Finland, on the 
rail E. of Moscow. Its position is Gulf of Bothnia, 327 m. from Hclsing- 
excellent from a commercial point Tors. It was rebuilt after the great 
of view, as cereals and manufac- fire of 1852. It has a considerable 
tured articles from the Oka basin, export trade. Pop. 20,000. 
metal goods from the Kama basin, Nikolas of Cusa, see Cusa. 
tea from Siberia, and corn, salt, Nikolayev, a tn. and the chief 
naphtha, cotton, etc., for transit on naval station of Russia, on the Black 
the Volga, must all pass through the Sea, 41 m. N.W. of Kherson. Tliere 
city. The city may be divided into are immense shipbuilding yards, and 

three parts, the upper town, the a floating fe hips. 

lower town, and the fair town. The N. has also f'; . • ii‘ and 

upper town contains the Kremlin, machinery . ! ‘.r.. r.-i' ; it 

situated at the height of 400 ft on manufactures soap, tobacco, vinegar, 
the right bank of the Volga; it is carriages, and agricultural iinple- 
surrounded by a high wall, and has ments. It is the chief port for the 
the principal edifices, including the export of cereals from the most fertile 
governor’s palace and two catliedrals. governments of S.W. Russia. Pop. 
On the left bank are monasterie.s and 95,400. 

an old church. The lower town is the Nikolayevsk : 1. A tn. of Russia in 
commercial quarter, and contains the gov, of Samara, on the Irgiz. 
many warehouses, depositories, etc. There is trade in cereals, the principal 
On the flat sandy peninsula between industries being agriculture and the 
the Oka and the Volga, connected breeding of livestock. Pop. 13,000. 
with the to^vn by a wooden bridge, 2. A tn. of E. Siberia in the maritime 
the great fair is held. The quarter prov., on the Amur, 23 m. from it** 
contains 3000 shops, whilst as many entrance into the Pacific. It import'- 
more are built at fair time. N. is grocery, spirits, and manufactured 
the chief centre of steamboat naviga- goods. Pop. 8500. 3. A tn. of 

tion on the Volga, and has manufac- Russian Poland. See Sosnowiec. 
tures of ropes, candles, and machin- Nikolayevskaya, a tn. of Russia, in 
erj’, and distilleries, potteries, and the gov. of Astraklian, on the Volga, 
flourmills; ship and steamboat build* celebrated for its trade in corn and 
ing is also carried on. The trade of salt. Pop. 18,000. 
the city is more important than the Niknl'^hiir';, f'r Miliulov, a tn. of 
manufactures, and the celebrated N’:-*;*;.' 26 m. S. of 

Makariovskaya, or fair, which is held B;*.;;,;?. I* .. r:.Vteau of Prince 
here from July 29 to Sept. 10, is a Dietrichstoin-Mensdorff, which con- 
most important event, as the opera- tains a very fine library. The pre- 
tions which are carried out influence Uminary treaty of peace between the 
all the leading branches of Russian Prussians and Austrians was signed 
manufacture. The com and salt here in 1866. The principal indus- 
trade of Siberia and Turkistan, in tries are viticulture and the manufac* 
particular, depends upon the condi- turc of cloth, but there is al'^o trade 
tion of credit which the merchants in lime and limestone. Pop. 8300. 
obtain there. About 400,000 people Nikopol, a tn. of Russia in t^e gov. 
visit the fair, which has been held of Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper, 
at N. since 1817, and the business Pop. 8000. , ^ 

transacted there has been valued at Nikopoli, or Nicopolis, a fortified tn. 
£36,000,000. Pop. 92,273. of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 24 m. 

Nike (Ok. rijoj), in Greek mjiiho- N.N.E. of Plevna. The town w^ the 
iog>’, the goddess of victory, and ac- scene of the defeat of Sigisinund ana 
cording to Hesiod, the daughter of his hosts in 1396 by Bayezid I-, and 
Pallas and Styx, by whom she wassent was captured and burnt by the 
to fight on the side of Zeus against sians under Krudener in 1877. ine 
the Titans. She is generally repre- cliief industries are tanning ana 
sented as uinged, and with a wreath fishing. Pop. 6000. 
and a palm-branch. As herald of vie- Nikosia, see Nicosm. 

tory she also has the wand of Hennes. Niksar a tn. of Asiatic Turaej , in 
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tho vilayet and 60 m. N. of tho tn. 
of SIvas. Close by Is the village of 
Bezirio, where St. Clwysostom died 
in 407. Pop. 4000. 

Nile (from the Semitic nihal, a 
river), the longest and moat import- 
ant river of Africa, and only sur- 
passed in length by the Mis.si.ssippi- 
Miasouri among the rivers of tho 
world. It rises in the vast lake of 
Victoria Nyanza. which .stands at an 
altitude of 3000 ft. above sea-level. 
None of tho rivers which flow into 
this lake are eiifllciently large, in 
comparison rvith its size, to bo con- 
sidered as Boureo rivers. Tho chief 
tributary is the Kagera, the length 
of which, from tho source to Vic- 
toria Nyanza, is 530 m. The Nile 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza at its N. 
extremity, and flows in a N.W. direc- 
tion, pa.ssing through the Ibrahim 
and Koga lakes. The river leaves the 
central African,highlanda at Fauvera, 
and turns westward, being known 
now as the Somerset Nile. Between 
Fauvera and the Albert Lake the 
river falls at least 1000 ft., with many 
cataracts, such as the Mnrchi.son Falls 
(118 ft.). After leaving the lake, and 
receiving as a tributary tho Semliko 
Nile from Lake Albert Edward, tho 
river begins its northerly course, and 
soon flows through the plains of the 
E. Sudan. It Is now navigahle, and is 
in character like a river of the low- 
lands, having a sinuous course. The 
main river is split up into several 
channels; at 7° 30' N. the two 
main arms are the Bahr-el-Jebel and 
the Bahr-el-Seraf, which join again 
about 9’ 30'. The Bahr-ol-Ghnzal 
here flows into the main stream, and 
deflects it for a short di.stance to the 
E., but when the Sobat joins it, the 
course once more turns northwards. 
From Fashoda to Khartoum the river 
is known as the White Nile (Bahr-el- 
Abiad), and the name ‘ Nile ’ simply 
is only given to it after tlie junction 
with the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), 
which joins it at Khartoum, flowing 
from the Abyssinian tablelands. The 
Atbara is the last tributary, wliich 
joins tho Nile at a point 200 in. below 
Khartoum, and is a largo river in the 
rainy season, though greatly reduced 
in tlie dry. The Libyan and the Red 
Sea plateaux, which approach the 
river in succession, are the cause of its 
sinuous course in Nubia, Between 1 0° 
and 24° N. lat. t hero are six groups of 
cataracts, the largest being at Wady- 
Haita. From the junction of the 
Athara to tho sea the Nile does not 
receive a single tributary, the lower 
basin being hence very small in area, 
varying in nidth from2tol2m. — that 
is to say, the region over which the 
annual inundations of the river ex- 
tend. This region increases from 
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less than a mile in Nubia to as much 
as 12 m. In Upper Egypt, and it is 
tho extent of tlio.se Immdations which 
determines tho prospeiity of tho 
country . during tlio ensuing sea.son. 
N. of Cairo tho della of (he Nile, which 
has a width of 120 m. and an area of 
8500 sQ. m., commences, with many 
cuual.s, lakes, olo. The most import- 
ant mouths are the Damietta and the 
Rosetta, each having n length of 146 
m.; at tho bifurcation of these a 
double barrage has been built at 
A.ssotian by which (ho water can bo 
dammed to the requisite height to 
force tho river into the canals which 
irrigate the delta. The Mahmtidiek 
Canal, which conneots the Rosetta 
with the Alexandria Nile, Is of great 
commercial importance. At high 
water there is continuous communi- 
cation between Fort Berkeley and the 
sea, a distance of 2900 m., but in 
periods of low water the cataracts 
impede the navigation. All the year 
round navigation is possible between 
Khartoum and Fort Berkeley (1090 
ni,), and atso from the sea as far as 
Slansura (00 m.) on (he Damietta, 
and as far as Kafr-el-Zayab (70 ra.) 
on the Rosetta branch. Tlie annual 
rise of the middle and lower Nile is dno 
to the periodical rains of Abyssinia 
andequatorial Africa. Tito WTiite Nile 
cooBlilutes a more uniform source of 
supply, whilst Iho Blue Nile and tho 
Atbara, when swollen by three 
months’ rain, cause the inundating 
floods. The N. has the longest basin 
of any river, although the area of that, 
basin (1,107,227 sq. m.) is surpassed 
by those of the Amazon and Missis- 
sippi; the length from tho outlet at 
tho Victoria Nyanza is 3473 m. Con- 
sidering the great importance ot the 
Nile to Egypt, it is not surprising that 
in ancient times it was deified, and 
has always been regarded with the 
utmost reverence; the height of the 
flood has been recorded annually 
since at least 3000 B.c. It was not 
until the latter half ot the 19th cen- 
tury that the question of tho source 
of the Nile wn.s finally settled. Sir 
J. H. Speke discovering the Victoria 
Nyanza in 1858; Bruce had in 1770 

J .1, Qf (|,y 

■ ■ o/ the Source of 

. W. Baker, Nile 
• nia, 1880, etc. 

Nils, Battle ot tho (1798), see 
Aboukir. 

Niloand Red Sea Bail way wasopened 
in January 1906. As ils name indi- 
cates, it establishes oommunioation 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
The line runs from Berber on the Nile 
to Port Sudan, situated 45 m. N. ot 
Suaivin, on t ho Bed Sea. 

Nile Province (now Northern Prof- 
face) is a prov. of Uganda, Britisli E. 


642 
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Africa, comprising: the districts of 
Bari, Bunyoro, Achole, Latukia, and 
Tanso. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are gro^ra; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : 1. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the mamffactnre 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail- 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
foimd in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) S361. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., ou both banks of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop. (1910) 5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau in India, S. of 
Mysore, ^vith a general elevation of 
6500 ft., the highest peak being 
Dodabetta (S760 ft.). The hills 

were first explored by British officers 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. m. Pop. 112,000. 

NUometer is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. There 
were several such arrangements in 
ancient times, as the height of the 
river was tlien, as now, the factor 
which determined the country's 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the Island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan, there is a N. which dates 
back to Egyptian times. It was ex- 
tended by the Romans, and repaired 
by the Khedive Ismail in 1870. On 
the Is. of Rhoda, opposite Cairo, there 
is another famous K., which was con- 
structed during the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected with 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, hut 21 ruinous; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philoe, Edfu, Esna, Mem- 
plus, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at Cairo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn. of (3wa- 
lior, Central India, 134 m. N.N.W, of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar; 1. A dist. in the Nerbudda 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, haying an area of 4273 sq. m. 
Colton, millet, and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
jinning and ^ pressing cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 
Irat'*— - "''9,750. 
2. i W.of 

the . of the 

Neruuuuu, an area oj ^ sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a tn. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 ra. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,181. 

Nimbus, a luminous ring round the 
head of a sacred personage. See 
Aureolk. 

Nimeguen, Nijmegen, or Nymwegen, 
a tn. in the prov. of Gclderiand, Hol- 
land, on the R. Waal. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Carolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful park 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing feature of the town is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-* 
ally built in 1272, and contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
(d'. 1469). There are extensive 

manufs. of beer, Prussian blue, ami 
leather, os well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nimes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Gard, 80 ni. from iNIarseilles. 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd centur>' a.d., and is one of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
buU-fightvS. Beside.s this there are the 
Maison Carrie; a beautiful temple in 
the stylo of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d’Auguste 
and the Porte do France, two Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the towm, which is still 
92 ‘ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 1687, and now used ns a 
central prison; and the former lyc6e, 
w'hich contains the public library and 
the museums. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern markets for wine and 
brandy, and has a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holstery, shawls, ctirpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80,437. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famou.s for his exploits as a Imntcr. 
He was at first ruler of Shinav, and 
afterwards founder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Reho- 
hothir, and Calah). He is sometimes 
identified -with the principal hero of 
the Babylonian Izdubar legends, or 
‘ Nimrod Epic.* 

Nimrod, pseudonjun of Apperley, 
Cliarles James (ij.r.). 

Nine Eyes, see Lajitrey. 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost montlUy reviews of 
the present day, founded in 1S77 as 
the NinrJeenth Cenfury by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Tliomas Knowles (1831- 
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the vilayet and GO m. N. of tho tn. less than a mile in Nubia to as much 
of Siyas. Close by is the village of as 12 m. in Upper Egypt, and it is 
Bezirio, where St. Chryso-stom died the extent of these inundations which 
in 407. Pop. 4000. determines the prosperity of the 

Nile {from the Semitic nihal, a country . during tlie ensuing season, 
river), the longest and most import- N. of Cairo tho delta of tho Nile, which 
ant river of Africa, and only snr- has a width ofl 20 m. and an area of 
passed in length by the Mississippi- 8500 sq. m., commences, with many 
Missouri among the rivers of the canals, lakes, etc. The most import- 
world. It rises in the vast lake of ant mouths are the Damietta and the 
Victoria Nyanza. which stands at an Rosetta, cacli having a length of 14G 
altitude of 3000 ft. above sea-level, m.t at tlie bifurcation of these a 
None of the rivers which flow into double barrage has been built at 
this lake are sufficiently large, in Assouan by which the water can bo 
comparison with its size, to be con- dammed to the requisite height to 
siderod ns source rivers. Tho chief force the river into the canals which 
tributary is tho Kagora, the length irrigate the delta. The Slahmudiek 
of which, from the source to Vic- Canal, which connects the Rosetta 
toria Nyanza, is 530 m. Tho Nile with the Alexandria Nile, is of great 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza at its N. commercial importance. At high 
extremity, and flows in a N.W. dircc- water there is continuous communi- 
tion, passing through the Ibrahim cation between Fort Berkeley and the 
and Koga lakes. The river leaves the sea, a distance of 2900 m., but in 
central African,highlands at Fauvera, periods of low water the cataracts 
and turns we.stwnrd, being known impede the navigation. All tho year 
now as the Somerset Nile. Between round navigation is possible between 
Fauvera and the Albert Lake the Khartoum and Fort Berkeley (1090 
river falls at lea,st 1000 ft., with many m.), and also from the sea as tar ns 
cataracts, such as the Murchison Falls Mansura (GO m.) on the Damietta, 
(118 ft.). After leaving the lake, and and as far as Kafr-el-Zayab (70 m.) 
receiving ns a tinbutary the Semlike on the Rosetta branch. The annual 
NUe from Lake Albert Edward, the rise of the middle and lower Nile is due 
river begins its northerly course, and to the periodical rains of Abyssinia 
soon flows through the plains of the and equatorial Africa. TheWhiteNilo 
E. Sudan. It is now navigablo, and is constitutes a more uniform source of 
in character like a river of the low- supply, whilst tho Blue Nile and the 
lands, having a sinuous course. The Atbara, when swollen by three 
main river is split up into several months’ rain, cause the inundating 
channels; at 7° 30' N. tho two floods. The N. has the longest basin 
main arms are the Bahr-cl-Jebel and of any river, although the area of that 
the Bahr-cl-Seraf. which join again basin (1,107,227 sq. m.) is surpassed 
about 3“ 30'. The Bahr-el-Ghazal by those of the Amazon and Missis- 
here flows into the main stream, and sippi: the length from tlie outlet at 
deflects it for a short distance to the the Victoria Nyanza is 3473 m. Con- 
E., but when the Sobat joins it, the sidering the great importance of the 
course once more turns northwards. Nile to Egypt, it is not surprising that 
Prom Fashoda to Khartoimi the river in ancient times it was deified, and 
is known as tho White Nile (Bahr-el- has always been regarded with the 
Abiad), and tho name ‘ Nile ’ simply utmost reverence; the height of the 
is only given to it after the j<mction flood has been recorded aimually 
with the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), since at least 3C00 B.c. It was not 
which joins it at Khartoum, flowing until the latter half of the 19tli ceu- 
froin the Abyssinian tablelands. The tury that the question of tho source 
Atbara is the last tributary, which of the Niie was Anally settled. Sir 
joins the Nile at a point 200 m. below J. H. Speke discovering tho Victoria 
Khartoum, and is a large river in the Nyanza in 1858; Bruce had in 1770 
rauiy season, though greatly reduced disco vered I lie source of tho Blue Nile, 
in tlie dry. The Libyan and the Red See Speke, Discorcru of the Source of 
Sea plateaux, which approach the Wie A'fie, 1908; Sir S. \V. Baker, ATic 
river in succession, are the cause of its Tributaries of Abi/ssinia, 1880, etc. 
sinuous course in Nubia. Between 16° Nile, Battle of the (1798), sec 
and 24° N. lat. t hero are six groups of Aboukir. 

cataracts, the largest being at Wady- NileandRedSeaRailwaywasopened 
Haifa. From the junction of the in January 1906. As its name indi- 
Atbara to tho sea the Nile does not cates, it establishes communication 
receive a single tributary, the lower between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
basin being hence very small in area. The line runs from Berlier on tho Nile 
varying in vidth fromOto 12 m. — that to Port Sudan, situated 45 m. N. of 
is to say, the region over which the Suakin, on tho Red Sea. 
annual inundations of tlie river ex- Nile Province (now Northern Pror- 
tend. Tliis region increases from ince) is a prov. of Uganda, Britisli E. 
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Africa, comprieinff the districts of 
Bari, IBunyoro, Achole, Latnkia, and 
Tango. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are grow-n; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : 1. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail- 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) 8361. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both banka of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop. (1 91 0) 5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau in India, S. of 
Mysore, with a general elevation of 
6500 ft., the highest peak being 
Dodabetta (8760 ft,). The hills 

were first explored by British officers 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. m. Pop. 112,000. 

Nilometer is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. There 
were several such arrangements in 
ancient times, as the height of tlie 
river was then, as now, the factor 
which determined the country’s 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan, ^there is a N. which dates 
back t( ‘ ‘ ‘ ' as ex- 
tended laired 

by the . On 

the Is. I there 

is another famous N., wliich was con- 
structed duriug the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected \vith 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, but 24 ruinous ; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philai, Edfu, Ksna, Mem- 
phis, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at C)airo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn, of Gwa- 
lior, Central India, 134 m. N.N.W. of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar: 1. a dist.in tlie Nerbudda 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, having an area of 4273 sq, m. 
Colton, millet, and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
jinning and presring cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquarters. Pop. 329,750. 
2. A dist, in the state of Indore, W. of 
the British dist., on both banks of the 
Nerbudda, with an area of 3872 sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a tn. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 m. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,181. 

Nimbus, a luniiuous ring round the 
head of a sacred personage. See 
Aureolk. 

Ni:n‘- ;^.•^egen, 

atr. ■ ■ i ‘.i ■. Hol- 
lar i, ■;!. V* , ■ !* 3 for- 

merly the residence of the Carolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful pari: 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing feature of the to^vri is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-’ 
ally built in 1272, and contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
(dl 1469). There are extensive 
mamifs. of beer, Prussian blue, and 
leather, os well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nlmes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Gard, 80 ni. from Marseilles, 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd century a.p., and is one of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
bull-fights. Besides this there are the 
Malson Carrie; a beautifiil temple in 
the style of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d’Auguste 
and the Porte de France, tw’o Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the town, which is still 
92 ‘ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 1687, and now used ns a 
centi’al prison; and the former lyc6e, 
which contains the public library and 
the museimiB. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern moi'kets for wine and 
brandy, and has a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holster?*, shawls, carpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80,437. 

Nimrod, According to Genesis a 
Fon of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famous for his exploit*? as a hunter. 
He was at first ruler of Shinav, and 
afterwards founder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Rcho- 
bothir, and Calah). He is sometimes 
identified wtli the principal hero of 
the Babjionian Izdubar legends, or 
* Nimrod Epic.* 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Apperlej', 
Charles James (ij.r.). 

Nine Eyes, see Lajiprey. 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost monthly reviews of 
the present day, founded in 1877 as 
the Nineleenih Century by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Thomas Know’les (1831- 
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Africa, comprisiug the districts of 
Bari, Bunyoro, Achole, Latukia, and 
Tango. The soil is fertile, and coffee, 
cotton, and indigo are grown; there 
are rubber and ebony trees. 

Niles : 1. A tn. of Trumbull co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Mahoning R., 
54 m. E.S.E. of Cleveland. The 
chief industries are the manufacture 
of sheet iron and steel, boilers, rail- 
way cars, etc. Iron and coal are 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1910) 8361. 2. A tn. in Berrien co., 
ftlichigan, U.S.A., on both banks of 
the St. Joseph R. It is an important 
railway centre. Pop, (1910) 5156. 

Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills (Blue 
Mountains), a plateau in India, S. of 
Mysore, with a general elevation of 
6500 ft., the highest peak being 
Dodabetta (8760 ft.). The hills 
were first explored by British otBcei's 
in 1814. The climate is healthy and 
invigorating. Area of district, 957 
sq. ra. Pop. 112,000. 

Nilometor is, as its name indicates, 
an arrangement for measuring the 
height of the Nile in Egypt. Thei*e 
were several such an'angements iu 
ancient times, as the height of the 
river was then, as now, the factor 
which determined the country’s 
measure of prosperity for the year. 
On the Island of Elephantine, near 
Assouan, there is a N. which dates 
back to Egyptian times. It was ex- 
tended by the Romans, and repaired 
by the Khedive Ismail in 1870. On 
the Is. of Rhoda, opposite Cairo, there 
is another famous N., which was con- 
structed during the reign of Calif Al- 
Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a 
square well, which is connected with 
the Nile by a canal; in the centre is 
an octagonal marble pillar, graduated 
in cubits (21*386 in.). If the rise 
reached 19 cubits it was fairly good, 
22 excellent, but 24 ruinous ; the 
average rise at Cairo is from 24 to 26 
ft. Other Ns. in ancient times were 
situated at Philae, Edfu, Esna, Mem- 
phis, Ekhmin, etc. ; modern gauges 
are now situated at Cairo, Assouan, 
Berber, and Khartoum in the main 
river, and some on the tributaries, 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a tn. of Gwa- 
Uor, Central India, 134 m. N.N.W. of 
Indore. There is a British canton- 
ment. Pop. 22,000. 

Nimar : 1. A (list, in the Nerbudda 
div. of the Central Provinces of British 
India, having an area of 4273 sq. m. 
Cotton, millet , and hemp are the chief 
crops, and there are factories for 
jmnmg and pressing cotton at 
Khandwa, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquartei's. Pop. 329,750. 
2. A dist. in the state of Indore, W. of 
the British dist,, on both banks of the 
Nerbudda, with an area of 3872 sq. m. 
Pop. 257,300. 


Nimburg, a in. of Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 26 m, N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 10,181. 

Nimbus, a luminous ring round the 
head of a sacred personage. See 
Aoreotj^. 

Nimeguen,Nijmegen.or Nymwegen, 
a tn. in the prov. of Gelderland, Hol- 
land, on the R. Waal. It was for- 
merly the residence of the CJarolingian 
emperors, and the beautiful park 
called the Valkhof is built on the site 
of the old palace. Another interest- 
ing featiwe of the town is the Groote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which was origin-* 
aUy built in 1272, and contains a 
monument of Catherine of Bourbon 
(dl 1469). There are extensive 
manufs. of beer, Prussian blue, and 
leather, as well as of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver work. 
Pop. 54,803. 

Nimes, a city of France, cap. of the 
dept of Card, 80 ni. from Marseilles, 
and 31 m. from Montpelier. It is 
famous for its Roman remains, among 
which may be mentioned the amphi- 
theatre, which dates from about the 
2nd century a.d., and is one of the 
best preserved in all France. This 
building has recently been used for 
buU-fights. Besides this there are the 
Maison Carrie; a beautiful temple in 
the stylo of the Parthenon; the 
temple of Diana; the Porte d ’Auguste 
and the Porte de France, two Roman 
gates; and the Tour Magne, the oldest 
monument of the town, which is still 
92*ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel, 
dating from 1687, and now used as a 
central prison; and the former lyc6e, 
which contains the public library and 
th(* museums. The city is the seat of 
a bishop. It is also one of the great 
southern markets for wine and 
brandy, and hiis a good trade in grain, 
groceries, and colonial wares. The 
chief manufs. are silk goods, up- 
holstery, shawls, carpets, cotton 
goods, candles, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and brandy. Pop. 80.437. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, 
famous for his exploits as a hunter. 
He was at first ruler of Shinav, and 
afterwards founder of the Assyrian 
Tetrapolis (Asshur, Nineveh Reho- 
bothir, and Calab). He is sometimes 
identified with the principal hero of 
the Babylonian Izdubar legends, or 
* Nimrod Epic.* 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Apperley, 
Charles James (q.v.). 

Nine Eyes, see La^iprey, 

Nineteenth Century and After, one 
of the foremost monthly reviews of 
the present day, founded in 1877 as 
the Nineieenih Century by James 
Knowles, an architect, afterwards 
Sir James Thomas Knowles <1831- 
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1908). The words ‘ and after were 
added to the title by Knowles at the 
end of the last centu^. Although ho 
practised his profession with siiccess 
tor many years, Knowles’ iutellcctiiul 
activities always roamed far beyond 
into the fields of theology, metaphy- 
sics, and general literature, and as a 
comparatively young man he was 
peraotm orala in a circle of littfira- 
teurs wliioh included Tennyson, 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), 
Charles Pritchard, Planning, Ruskin, 
pagehot, Iluxley, Tyndall, Fronde, 
Gladstone, and others ; the majority 
of these being memhers of the Meta- 
physical Society, which was founded 
by Knowles and Tennyson in 1869, 
and of wliich Knowles acted as 
general secretary. His contact with 
this circle paved the way not only 
to the editorship of the Conlein- 


pens of the above-named men. This 
great literarj’, scientific, and political 
dierUile Knowle.s took with him to his 
new venture, the Nineteenth Century, 
• with the new 

■ • temporary Ne- 

-- .ais biograplier. 

Sir Sidney Lee {Dictionary of National 
Biography), the members of the Mota- 
phvsical Soeioty continued to .support 
Knowles. The power of the review in 
matters of public importance was 
amply demonstrated by the abandon- 
ment of the proposed Channel Tunnel 
Scheme of 1882 which, according to 
Gladstone, was the consequence of 
the impo.sing array of denunciatory 
articles in the Nineteenth Century. It 
continue.s to maiutuiu a higli level of 
critical power in matters appertain- 
ing no less to art than to politics, 
but especially social and economic 
matters. Present editor : Mr. W. 
Wray Skilbeck. 

Nineveh, the ancient cap. of the 
Assyrian empire, was situated on a 
piece of land which lay between the 
rivers Husur, Gomal, Upper Lab, and 
Tigris. It occupied about 1800 acres, 
and formed a long narrow strip along 
the Tigris, pierced at right angles by 
the Husur. Of its origin nothing is 
certain; but it was probably founded 
from Babylon by Nimrod, along rvith 
Calah, Rchoboth-lr, and Resen. 
mentioned by Klrammurabi {'. • . 

B.C.), and Shahuaneser I., in 
‘ zikati ’ inscriptions, about 1300 
records his restoration of the tei . 
of ;en built 

by ■ ■ a con- 
fer At the 

beg.„ g g ■ reign N. 

appears to have been a poor place, 
with few buildings, and very badly 
supplied with water; but he altered 
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all this. He built a large palace, • the 
grande.st architectural effort of As- 
syria,’ and an arsenal formilitary sup- 
plies, laid out a fine park for hunting 
and as ii pleasure ground, and erected 
a magnificent ‘ triumplial way ’ 02 
cubits broad. He aLo conducted 
water from the hills by eighteen canals 
into the Hmsur, and distributed its 
waters round the moats into the 
ponds and tanks within the city. Be- 
sides this ho made N. his court resi-. 
dence, and after the de.struction of 
Babylon it was probably the finest 
and richest city of the East. Esar- 
haddon, however, did not make N. 
the metropolis of the empire ; but 
Assur-bani-pal rebuilt the temples, 
and a palace tor liimscif which was 
adorned with some beautifiil sculp- 
tures, and contained a famous library 
full of the clas.sics of Babylonian 
literature. After this, little is known 
of the fortunes of the city, except that 
it was captured by the Modes in alli- 
ance with the king of Babylon about 
606 B.C. The mound of Kurjunjik 
marks the site of the palace of Sen- 
nacherib and Assur-bani-pal. 

Ning-po {Ning-po-fu, city of the 
calm waves), formerly Liampo, a 
treaty port and important trading 
city of Che-kiang prov., Cldna, on 
Tukia or Ning-po R., 16 in. from its 
mouth opposite Chu-San, and 95 m. 
from Hang-eliow. Manufactures in- 
clude silks and other fabrics, gold, 
silver, and lacquered wares, carved 
wood, furniture, carpets, and con- 
fections. Tea, raw cotton, drugs, and 
straw goods are among the exports. 
Bamboos and rice are grown. There 
are salt works and fisheries near by. 
The ruined Pagoda or Obelisk (T’ien- 
leng-t’a) and the old Brum Tower 
are interesting buildings. N. contains 
numerous temples {e.g. that of ' the 
Queen of Heaven ’), monasteries, 
schools, and clubs, and a fine Ubrary. 
Itis notedasan important missionary 
centre. There was a Portuguese 
settlement from 1522-15. A British 
occupation took place in 1841-42, and 
in the latter year the port was opened 
to foreign trade by the Treaty of 
Nankin. It serves as a distributing 
station for Shanghai. Pop. (1911) 
estimated at 350,000. 

Ninian, Saint (d. 4321), a missionary 
' ■ ' u Strathclyde. 

I was ordained 
i’ieta by Pope 
ded thechurch 
. ■ itliorn, in Wig- 

townshire, and dedicated it to St. 
Martin of Tours. According to Bede, 
he preached Christianity to the I’icts 
of all Southern Scotland as far N. as 
the Grampians. See Bede, Hist. 

Ecclea.; and Allred of Rievaulx, Life 

of St. Ninian. 
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Ninon de Lenclos (1616^1706), see 
IiENGLOS. 

Ninove, a tn. of Belgium^ in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, on the R. 
Dender, with manufs. of gloves, lace, 
and sewing-cotton. Pop. 8200. 

Ninth : 1. An interval in music, 
which contains an octave and a 
second. 2. It is also used of a chord 
which consists of the common chord, 
with the eighth advanced one note. 

Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, 
according to Greek legend. Her pride 
in her twelve children caused her, in 
Homer’s story, to scoff at the god- 
dess Leto, as mother of Apollo and 
Artemis only; Leto’s children slew 
N.’s with arrows, and the mother 
wept over them till she became a rock 
weeping incessantly. This rock is 
identified with an archaic figure 
carved out of stone on Mt. Sipylus 
near Smyrna. The famous group sup- 
posed to be by Praxiteles, or Scopas, 
has many partial copies in Florence. 

Niobium, or Columbium, a metallic 
chemical element, symbol Nb or Cb, 
atomic weight 94. It is usually asso- 
ciated with tantalum, and occurs in 
the minerals tantalite, columbite, and 
fergusonite. The metal is obtained by 
reducing the chloride ^vith hydrogen 
in a red-hot iron tube, or by reducing 
the oxide with carbon in the electric 
furnace. It is a steel-grey powder of 
sp. gr. 7*06, burns on heating in air, 
and is soluble in warm concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

Niobrara, a river of Nebraska, 
U.S.A., rises in Sioux co. It joins the 
Missouri at N., after a shallow and 
rapid course of 450 m. 

Nio los, an island of Greece, 92 m. 
S.S.B. of the south-eastern extremity 
of Euboea, and forming one of the 
group known as the Cyclades 
There is a good harbour on the west- 
ern coast, where the chief to^vn, los 
or Nios, is situated. The island is said 
to have been the bmial - place of 
Homer. Area 52 sq. m. Pop. 2000. 

Niort, a city of France, and cap. of 
Deux-Sdvres, on the R. Sevre- 
Niortaise, 42 m. E.N.E. of La 
Rochelle. It possesses a noted church 
of the 15th century, and an old castle 
in which Madame de IMaintenoa was 
bom. The manufs. are boots and 
shoes, gloves, and brushes. Pop. 

23.000. 

Nipani, a tn. of British India in 
Bombay Presidency, 70 m. N.N.E. 
of Goa, with considerable trade. Pop. 

12 . 000 . 

Nipigon, a lake and river of On- 
tario, Canada, 30 m. N.W. of Lake 
Superior. The lake is 70 m. long and 
50 m. wide, with a circuit of 580 m. 
It is exceedingly deep, and contains 
over 1000 islands. The river drains 
IX 


the lake, and is the largest which flows 
into Lake Superior. It Is noted for its 
trout fishing. 

Nipissing, Lake, a lake of Ontario, 
Canada, about halfway between 
Huron Lake and the Ottawa R. It is 
50 m. long, 20 m. broad, and contains 
numerous islands. The Sturgeon R. 
enters it on the N., and the lake enters 
Lake Huron by the French R. 

Nippon, Niphon, or Dai Nippon, the 
native name for the whole of the 
Japanese empire. It is used par- 
ticularly of the principal island of 
Japan — Honshiu. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese 
Mail Steamship Co., Ltd.), the most 
important steamalfip company of 
Japan, estabh’shed in 1885. The 
Mitsubishi Haisha and the Yubin 
Risen Kaisha lines were formed as 
early as 1871, the two amalgamating 
(1876) as the Three Diamonds Com- 
pany. The government attempted 
to run another line, the Kyodo 
Unyu Kaisha (Union Navigation Co.), 
in 1882 ; but this, proving a failure, 
was amalgamated with the earlier 
Mitsubishi Kaisha (1885), the two 
being thenceforward known by the 
present name. In 1899 the Japanese 
Diet granted subsidies to the com- 
pany’s European and American lines, 
which carry the mails. During the 
war with Russia (1904-5) fifty-five 
transports were supplied by the Com- 
pany, which now ranks ninth in 
point of tonnage among the world’s 
twenty-one chief maritime com- 
panies. Services from Yokohama — 
fortnightly to London and Antwerp, 
monthly to Melbourne (Australia) 
and Victoria (British Columbia). 
Steamers also visit Bombay, Shang- 
hai, Vladivostock,New-chwang, Tien- 
tsin, and local ports, and Seattle for 
U.S.A. London offices, 4 Lloyd’s 
Avenue, E.C. Fleet of over eighty 
vessels (aggregate tonnage about 
321,750). 

Nippur, or Niffer, was an ancient 
city of Babylonia, 100 m. S.E. of 
B^dad. It was the seat of the wor- 
ship of the Tumerian god, En-lil. 

Niris, or Niriz, a tn. of Persia, in the 
prov. of Kerman, 10 m. S.E. of Lake 
Niriz. Pop. 9000. 

Nirmal, a fortified tn. of India, in 
the state of Haidardbdd, and 118 m. 
N. of that city. Pop. 11,000. 

Nirvana, the highest state of 
spiritual attainment for the Buddhist. 
As in all transcendentalism, there is 
much difference in the conception of it 
among Buddhists and much miscon- 
ception in the Western miud. The 
individual passes through a cycle of 
existences or re-incarnations subject 
to pain, anxieties, and all evil due 
to * desires ; * and when these are ex- 
tinguished, put out, annihilated, N. 

S 
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is attained. Nothing is predicated as 
to future existence; it merely asserts 
freedom from the ‘ wheel of flfo.’ See 
Buddhism. 

Nisan. see Abib. 

Nisard, Jean Marie Napoleon Desire 
(1S06-S8), a French historian and 
critic, born at Chatillon-sur-Seine. In 
1826 he joined the staff of the 
Journal des Dibats, and later of the 
National. Under the empire he be- 
came inspector-general of education 
(1852) and director of the Eoole Nor- 
male (1857 -67). He was elected to the 
Academy in 1850. His chief work was 
Histoire de la LitUrature francaise, 
1844-61 ; followed by Etudes d'His- 
toire ct de LitUrature, 1859-64; and 
Les Quatres Brands Sistoriens latins, 
1875. 

Niscemi, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. 
of Caltanisetta, 30 m. S.S.E. there- 
from. Pop. 15,000. 

Nish, or Nis, a fortified garrison tn. 
of Servia, and cap. of the dept, of 
Nish, on the 1. b. of the Nishava. Its 
position is important from a strategic 
point of view, for it lies at the con- 
vergence of several of the important 
Balkan high roads, and also at a rail- 
way junction. It is also a centre of 
commercial activity. There is a rail- 
way repairing factory, and an iron 
foundry. N. is the see of a bishop and 
a royal residence. Pop. 22,000. 

Nisbapur, a tn. of Hhorassan, 
Persia, 44 jn. S.W. of Meshed. Omar 
KhayyAm was born and burled here. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Nisi, a vil. of Messenia, Greece, 2 m. 
N. of the Gulf of Messenia, and 20 m. 
E.N.E. of Navarino, with anti- 
quarian remains. Pop. 7000. 

Nisi, Decree, see Divorce. 

Nisibis (called Anliocha Mygdonice 
during the Macedonian rule), the cap. 
of ancient Mygdonia, N.E. Mesopo- 
tamia. It was taken by the Par- 
thians in 149 n.c., and several times 
fell into the hands of Home, being 
captured by Lucullus (68 B.o.), by 
Trajan (116 a.d.), and by Lucius 
Verus (165 A.D.). It was finally ceded 
by Jovian to the Persians in 363 a.d. 
The Turkish village of Nisibin 
(10,000), 85 m. S.E. of Diabebr, 
occupies the site. 

Nisi Prius (literally ‘ unless before ’). 
MTien the judges sit at the assizes to 
try civil actions they are still said to 
be ‘ sitting at nisi prius,’ though the 
words nisi prius have lost their 
original significance. Nisi prius de- 
notes no more at the present day 
than the commission by virtue of 
which judges are empowered to try 
oivi] causes at assizes. The words 
nisi prius originated in the writ of 
Venire Facias (a writ addressed to 
the sheriff of a county where a par- 
ticular action was to be tried calling 
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upon huh to secure a jury) as altered 
in form by the Statute of Westmin- 
ster II. to square with a prevedent 
practice by wliich inconvenience to 
jurors was avoided. Prior to this 
alteration, if jurors were summoned 
from any part of England whatso- 
ever, they were boimd at least in 
theory to come up to Westminster 
(where the king’s courts then were) 
and wait about until the case in 
which they were smnmoned came on. 
The result was that the inconvenience 
was partially mitigated by the prac- 
tice of attorneys allowing the action 
to be pending in Westminster from 
term to term until such time as the 
justices w'ero about to go on cirouit 
to the particular county whence the 
jurors had been drawn, and then 
transferring the case to those justices 
as soon as it was certain they were 
coming. The Statute of Westminster 
II. provided that the writ of venire 
should contain words to the effect 
that the sheriff should command the 
jurors to come to Westminster on 
such a day in such or such a term, 
nisi prius (unless before) that day the 
justices appointed to take assizes 
should come into the county in which 
the cause of action lay. See also 
Assizes. 

Nismes, see NImes. 

Nitella, a sub-genus of the algie 
order (vharaoete, inhabiting pools and 
slow streams in which they are sub- 
merged, rooted to the bottom. N. 
exhibits the movement of the proto- 
plasm under the microscope better 
even than most of the other green 
algos. 

Nith, a Scottish riv., rising about 
9 m. S. of Cumnock, AiTshire, which 
flows S.E. about 60 m. to enter the 
Solway Firth 10 m. S. of Dumfries. ■ 

Nithard (a.d. 790-844), a Frankish 
historian. He was appointed abbot of 
St. Riquier, and met his death fight- 
ing lor Charles the Bald. His De 
dissensionibus filiorum Ludovici pii is 
a useful history of the Carlovinglan 
empire. 

, Nithsdale, William Maxwell, fifth 
jEarl of (1676-1744), supported the 
cause of the Jacobites in their rising 
of 1715. He was captured after the 
battle of Preston, imprisoned in the 
Tower and condemned to death. His 
wife devised a plot and secured his 
escape ; he fled to Rome and joined 
the Elder Pretender. The story of his 
flight was written by the Countess of 
Nithsdale, and published in the 
Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

Nitrates, see Nitrogen. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, potassium 
nitrate (KNOa) ; Chile saltpetre is 
sodium nitrate (NaNOj). It is found 
on the ground and impregnating the 
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upper soil in India and Persia ; the 
sodium nitrate is found in Chile and 
Peru. The soil is lixiviated and the 
pure salt obtained by crystallisation. 
Potassium nitrate isused in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, sulphuric acid, 
and nitric acid, and in medicine as a 
dimetic and diaphoretic. The sodium 
nitrate is used for the manufacture of 
potassium nitrate and sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and as a manure, 

Nitrian Desert, see Natron Lakes. 

Nitric Acid, see Nitrogen. 

Nitric Oxide, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrification, the process by wliich 
organic nitrogenous compounds in 
the soil are oxidised, the whole or 
greater part of the nitrogen being 
converted into nitrates, cliiefly of 
calcium^or potassium. It was believed 
to be a purely chemical process until 
1877, when it was discovered to be 
due to the agency of minute bacteria. 
The process occurs in two stages, 
following the action of putrefactive 
bacteria which produce ammonium 
compound.s ; one type of bacteria 
oxidises these partly into nitrites, and 
another type completes the oxidisation 
into nitrates. An adequate supply of 
oxygen and water, darkness, a suit- 
able temperature, and the presence of 
alkaline salts are essential to the pro- 
cess, which is the means by which 
plcvnt foods are made available for 
the plants. 

Nitriles, esters of hydrogen cyanide 
or prussic acid. They form a series 
which may be prepared by heating 
the alkyl halogen compounds with 
potassium cyanide. The lower mem- 
bers, as vieihyl cyanide, or aceioniirile 
(CHj.CN), and dhyl cyanide, or pro- 
pioniirile (C2H5.CN), are colourless 
liquids with a somewhat pleasant 
odour, and are miscible with water. 
The higher members are insoluble. 
The N. have corresponding isomers 
known as ispnitriles, carbylamines, or 
isocyanides. They are colourless 
liquids of disagreeable odour. 

Nitrites, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrobenzene <Ccn5.N02), a nitrated 
derivative of benzene. It is usually 
prepared by slowly adding to ten 
parts of benzene a mixture of twelve 
parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*45 and 
sixteen parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid at a temperature under 
40®. The vessel should be kept mov- 
ing so as to keep the various con- 
stituents in contact, and when all the 
acid has been added, the mixture is 
heated to about 80° for half an hour, 
and then cooled. The N, collects at 
the bottom of the vessel, and after 
separation is fractionated to eliminate 
benzene and dinitrobenzene. N. is a 

ale yellow oil \vith a strong smell of 

itter almonds. It has a sp. gr. of 
1*2 at 20°, and boils at 205° ; it is 


very slightly soluble in water. It is 
used for the manufacture of aniline 
and benzidine; and for flavouring 
and perfuming purposes under the 
name of * oU of mirbane,* in spite of 
its poisonous nature. 

Nitro-cellulose, or Gim-ootton, a 
compound formed by the action of 
nitric acid on cellulose. The chemical 
constitution of cellulose is itself a 
matter of doubt, and ordinary gun- 
cotton probably contains a mixture 
of nitrates, though C 5 H 702 (N 0 a)a is 
usually given as the formula. N. was 
prepared by Schonbein of Basel in 
1846 by the action of strong nitric 
acidoncotton. Inthemodernmethod, 
a mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
and nitric acids is employed; the idea 
being that the nitric acid is main- 
tained in an anhydrous state in solu- 
tion in the sulphuric acid, and that 
there is always sufficient excess of 
sulphuric acid to take up any water 
wluch may be produced during the 
reaction. Attempts were made to 
utilise gun-cotton as an explosive, 
but without success, until it was pro- 
duced in the form of a colloid by the 
action of certain solvents, as acetone. 
(5c<; Cordite.) The lower nitrates of 
cellulose are used in the preparation 
of artifleial silk and of celluloid. The 
danger arising from the inflammable 
nature of nitrated cellulose in films 
for cinematograph purposes has led 
to the employment of other cellulose 
compounds, with some measure of 
success. 

Nitro-compounds, or Nitro-deriva- 
tives, those compounds which are 
formed by the action of nitric acid on 
aromatic substances. When an aro- 
matic compound such as benzene is 
treated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3 
to 1’5 at ordinary temperatures, a 
mononitro-compound is usually pro- 
duced; and, generally speaking, the 
more concentrated the acid and the 
higher the temperature employed, the 
greater will be the proportion of high 
nitrates. The product is in such cases 
a mixture of dinitro and trinitro de- 
rivatives. The concentration of the 
acid is usually effected by mixing the 
nitric with a larger proportion of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, which effec- 
tually absorbs the water produced in 
the reaction, and maintains the nitric 
acid in a concentrated condition. The 
N. are for the most part yellow,stable, 
crystalline substances, only slightly 
soluble in water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, etc. With veirious 
reducing agents, as tin, zinc, or hy- 
drochloric acid, N, are converted to 
amino - compounds, thus nitroben- 
zene (CaHs.NOa) is converted into 
aminobenzene or aniline (C^Hs.NHa). 

Nitrogen, a non-metallio chemical 
element, symbol N, atomic weight 
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li'Ol. At ordinary temperatures it is 
a gas, and occurs in an unoombined 
state in the atmosphere, forming 
approximately 79 per cent, of air by 
volume. It also occurs combined with 
other elements in animal and vege- 
table substances ; in various minerals 
as ammonium salts ; in the form of 
nitrates in Chile saltpetre and other 
deposits found in the soil. The gas is 
colourless, tasteless, and odonrlas-s ; 
it is slightly soluble in water, to a less 
degree than oxygen; it is slightly 
lighter than air. N. was discovered as 
a constituent of the atmosphere by 
Rutherford in 1772. It was recog- 
nised as an extremely inert gas, and 
all attempts to bring about direct 
combination with other substances 
for a time failed. In 1785 Cavendish 
showed that N. combined wth oxy- 
gen in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
tric spark discharge. This method 
was used by later investigators, and 
in 1894 Lord Rayleigh demonstrated 
the presence of argon in the atmo- 
sphere by causing all the N.inasample 
to be combined in this way. In 1892 
Sir W. Crookes showed that the 
electric arc caused the formation of a 
N. and oxygen compound, and at- 
tempts have been made to put the 
production of N. oxides on a com- 
mercial footing. 

The artificial prodnotion of N. com- 
pounds derives its importance from 
the part played by N. in vegetable 
Ufe. N. does not constitute a large 
proportion of the elements contained 
m vegetable matter ; but it is a veiy 
essential constituent, and, as far as is 
known, plants are unable to utilise 
the N. of the atmosphere directly. 
The N. employed in building up the 
tissues of plants is contained in the 
soil in the form of nitrates, ammonium 
compounds, etc. These nitrates prob- 
ably owe their existence to the activi- 
ties of certain micro-organisms which 
have the power of causing the com- 
bination of atmospheric N. Under 
ordinary circumstances, cultivated 
land uses up the nitrates thus formed 
more rapidly than they can he re- 
placed, so that the N. supply has be- 
come a pressing problem to the agii- 
cultural world. Experiments have 
been successfully made in the direc- 
tion of cultivating bacteria of peculiar 
effectiveness as regards production of 
nitrogenous compounds, but the usual 
method is to dress the soil mth ma- 
nures consisting largely of nitro- 
genous material. The main source of 
nitrogenous manure has hitherto been 
the natural deposits found in vast 
quantity in parts of N. and S. America, 
particularly Chile and Peru. The 
continued exportation of these ni- 
trates has given rise to the apprehen- 
sion that they will quickly become 
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exhausted, so that an economical 
method of fixing atmospheric N. is 
assured of commercial success. Among 
recent developments of methods for 
the fixation of atmospheric N. may be 
mentioned the calcium cyanamide 
process. This requires calcium car- 
bide to be heated to 800-1000° C. in 
an electric furnace, while N. obtained 
from the atmosphere is passed through 
the heated mass to form calcium 
cyanamide (CaCHj), a most valuable 
manure. 

N. is usually obtained from the 
atmosphere by removing the oxygen. 
This may be done by passing a cur- 
rent of air over copper heated to red- 
ness, by burning phosphorus in a con- 
fined volume of air, or by the action 
of an alkaline solution of pyrogallol 
on air. It may also be prepared from 
ammonia by passing a current of 
chlorine through the hydrate, or by 
heating ammonium nitrite or a mix- 
ture of ammonium chloride and 
sodium nitrite. The gas obtained by 
removing the oxygen from atmo- 
spheric air contains argon and small 
quantities of other gases besides N. 
AU of these gases are so inert chemi- 
cally that they can with difiSoulty be 
separated. Recently, what appears 
to be an active modification of N. has 
been discovered. In 1911-12 Strutt 
demonstrated that an electric dis- 
charge acted upon a low pressure 
current of N. in such a way as to pro- 
duce a continuance of the glow after 
the gas had passed the region of the 
discharge. This iuminous gas con- 
verts ordinary phosphorus Into red 
phosphorus, while sodium and mer- 
cury combine with the gas when 
heated within it. 

Compowids. — N. forms with oxy- 
gen five oxides: nitrous oxide (NjO), 
nitric oxide (NO), N. trioxide (NjOa), 
N. peroxide (NjO,), and N. pentoxidq 
(NaOs). NUrous oxide (NjO), or 
‘ laughing gas,’ is prepared by heating 
ammonium nitrate. The oxide is a 
colourless gas with a pleeisant odour 
and taste. It condenses at 15° O. 
under a pressure of 40 atmospheres. 

It is soluble in water, is easily decom- 
posed by heat, and resembles oxygen 
in supporting combustion. It has 
marked anajsthetie properties, and is 
used in dental practice to a great ex- 
tent. There is a corresponding oxy- 
acid, Hyponitrous acid (H.N.O,), 
forming salts called hyponitrftes, of 
which the silver salt is most usually 
prepared. Nitric oxide (NO) is pre- 
pared by the action of dilute mrrio 
acid on copper, or by the action of 
sulphuric acid on a mixture of potas- 
sium nitrate and ferrous sulphate. It 
is a colourless gas which readily com- 
bines on admixtiuo with oxygen, 
forming reddish-bro^vn fumes of N. 
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peroxide. Tt is only sparingly soluble 
in water, and is difficult to liquefy. 
NUrogen trioxide (NjOa). is prepared 
by decomposing a nitrite with. sul- 
phuric acid. It is a very unstable com- 
pound, and the gaseous form is prob- 
ably a mixture of nitric oxide and N. 
tetroxide. At low temperatures it 
condenses to a blue liquid. It is the 


which are all soluble in water, and 
give off reddish fumes when heated 
wth a warm mineral acid. Nitrogen 
peroxide, or tetroxide (Na 04 ), is formed 
by the direct combination of nitric 
oxide with oxygen, and the condensa- 
tion of the reddish-brown fumes. The 
liquid is colourless at low tempei*a- 
tures, but darlcens in colour the 
temperature rises. Bodies which bum 
■with sufficiently high temperatures to 
decompose the gas wU continue to 
burn in it. Water decomposes N. 
peroxide ■with the production of 
nitrous and nitric acids at low tem- 
peratiu'es, and of nitric acid and nitric 
oxide at high temperatures. Nitrogen 

S enioxide (NjO#) is a white crystal- 
ne solid obtained by the action of 
phosphorus pentoxido on nitric acid 
at a low temperature. At 30* C, the 
crystals melt to form a yelloivish 
liquid which tends to decompose at 
higher temperatures. N. pentoxide is 
ver^ readily soluble in water, forming 
nitric acid, which forms salts called 
nitrates. Nitric acid is a colourless, 
fuming liquid with a powerful oxidis- 
ing action. It readily chars diT or- 
ganic matter and attacks metals, 
forming the oxides or the nitrates. 
The nitrates are all soluble in water 
and decompose at liigh temperatures. 

N. forms wth hydrogen the com- 
pound Ammonia (NH,) iq.v.), which 
was at one time supposed to bo the 
oxide of a metal amwomu7u. No such 
metal has been satisfactorily isolated, 
and the ammonium salts are there- 
fore regarded as derived from a 
radicle (NH*), which behaves chemi- 
cally in much the same way as the 
alkaline metals : sodium, potassiiun, 
etc. Nitrogen trichloride (NCI,) is 
obtained by the action of chlorine on 
ammonium chloride. It is a volatile 
yellow oil, irritating to the mucous 
membrane, and is very explosive, 
Nitrosyl chloride (NOCl) is obtained 
by the combination of nitrio acid and 
chlorine. It is an orange-coloured gas 
which is readily liquefied. Nitrogen 
sulphide (NiS,) is obtained by tbe 
action of ammonia on sulphur chloride. 
It is an orange-coloured crystalline 
solid, melting at 178® C. 

Nitrogenous Manures stimulate the 
production of leaf and stem in plants. 


A number of organic substances are 
rich in nitrogen, such as guanos, meat 
and fish residues, rape dust, and other 
vegetable residues, and also various 
industrial residues kno^vn as shoddies. 
Of purely N. M. there are five in 
ordinary use, viz. sulphate of am- 
monia, a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of coal-gas ; nitrate of soda, 
which occurs naturally in extensive 
deposits in Chile; soot; and nitrohm 
(calcium cyanamide) and nitrate of 
lime, both of which are manufactured 
artificially from the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere. 

Nitrogen Peroxide, see Nitrogen. 

Nitro-glycerino (C,H 5 ( 0 N 03 ) 8 ) was 
produced first by Sobrero in 1846 by 
the action of nitrio acid on glycerol. 
Nobel introduced it into the manu- 
facture of explosives. It is prepared 
by mixing 12 parts of fuming nitric 
acid with 20 parts of sulphuric acid 
and forcing a spray of glycerol 
through the mixture, which is kept 
cool by a current of air. The mix- 
ture is allowed to stand, when the 
N. forms a layer on the surface. 
This layer is run off into water, from 
which it separates as a heavy oil. It 
is then treated with sodium carbonate 
to free it from acid, and then dried by 
filtering through felt covered wth a 
layer of salt. It is a heavy, colourless 
liquid, wlilcb solidifies at 8® Q. It is 
very poisonous, and has a sweetish, 
burning taste. Sometimes it is used 
in medicine. If touched by a fiame 
it simply bums, but if heated in a 
confined space it explodes violently. 
In the form of a liquid there are many 
dangers associated with the use of 
N. To ob-viatc these, as well as to 
increase its explosive force, Nobel 
discovered dynamite, in which N. is 
absorbed in kieselguhr, a fine, siliceous 
eeirth. Tho mixture is pressed into 
cartridges and fired by a detonator. 
Many other explosives {e.g. blasting 
gelatine, cordite) are simply made by 
mixing N. with various absorbent 
materials. 

Nitro-sulphurio Acid (HCNOlSO*) is 
obtained as an intermediate product 
in the commercial manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. It is produced by the 
interaction of sulphur dioxide, nitro- 
gen peroxide, and water. It is a white 
crystalline compound which is de- 
composed by excess of water, forming 
sulphuric acid and a mixture of nitric 
oxide and nitrogen peroxide. 

Nitrous Acid, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrous Ether, or Ethyl Nitrate 
{CjHsNOj), is acolourless liquid (sp. gr. 
0*947 at 15*5®; boiling-point 18® O.) 
with a pleasant fruity odour like 
apples. It is usually prepared by dis- 
tilling a mixture of alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid wth copper and nitrioacid. 
it is insoluble in water, is hydrolysed 
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by boiling water and diiute albaiies, 
and is a component of the ‘ sweet 
spirit of nitre ’ used in medicine. 

Nitsa, a tiv. of W. Siberia, Russia. 
Length 300 m. 

Nitshiil, a vil. of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, 3i m. S.B. of Paisley. 
There are coal-mines and quarries in 
the neighbourhood, and the manu- 
facture of chemicals is carried on. 
Pop. (1911) 1300. 

Nitzsoh, Friedrich August Berthold 
(6. 1832), a German theologian, son of 
Kari Emmanuel N., was born at 
Bonn. Tn 186S he was appointed 
profess 

in 18T . > 

elude: . . ■ 

Cfrundr . 

geschichte, 1870. 

Nitzsoh, Karl Emmanuel (1737- 
1868), a German theologian, born at 
Borna, Saxony. In 1813 he became 
a parish minister at Wittenberg, In 
1822 professor of theology and uni- 
versity preacher at Bonn, and in 1847 
professor and university preacher at 
Berlin, becoming later a member of 
the upper council of the Church there. 
His chief writings were: System der 
christlichen Lehre, 1829 (Eng. trans., 
1849): Praktische Theoloyie, 1847, 
and several collections of sermons. 

Niu-ohwang, see New-chwano. 

Niue, a coral island in the S. Paoiflo 
Ocean, in lat. 19° 10' S, and long. 
169° 47' W. It is 14 m. long and 10 m. 
wide. It was anne.xed to New Zealand 
in 1901. Straw-plaiting is one of the 
chief occupations, and hats, nuts, and 
fruit are exported. Pop. 4400. 

Nivelles, a tn. of Belgiiun in the 

E rov. of Brabant, on tlie Thines, 20 m. 

. of Brussels. It has important 
railway works, and manufactures of 
parchment, cotton, and lace. There 
is a fine Roman church of St. Ger- 
trude, dating from the 11th century. 
Pop. 12,000. . 

Nivernais, a former prov. m the 
centre of France, nearly coinciding 
with the modem dept, of NiOvre. It 
was ruled by the Counts of Novers in 
the middle ages, was created a duchy 
by Francis I., and re-annexed to the 
cro’wn lands at the Revolution. 

Nix and Nixie, in 'reutonie mytho- 
logy, male and female water spirits, 
for the most part malignant. They 
were represented as of human form, 
and frequently mixing with mortals, 
particularly in music and dancing. 
See Demonoeogy and Nicker. 

Nixdorf, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
32 m. N.N.B. of Leitmeritz. Pop. 767 6. 

Nizam, the title of the sovereign of 
Haidarabad. 

Nizhne-Tchirskaya-Stanilsa, a tn. 
of Russia, in the ter. of the Don Cos- 
sacks, 50 m. N.E. of Novo Tchor- 
kask. Pop. 15,100. 
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Nizhne-Udinsk, a tn. of Siberia, 
Russia, in the gov. and 270 m. N.W. 
of the oity of Irkutsk, on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Has gold-mines. 
Pop.. 6000. 

Nizhni-Novgorod, see Nuni-Nov- 
OOBOD. 

Nizhni-Tagilsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Perm, Rus.sia, on the R. Tagil, 63 m. 
N. of Ekaterinburg. Copper, gold, 
platinum, and iron are worked; there 
is a trade in corn and manufacture of 
wooden ware. Pop. 32,000. 

Nizniau, a vil. of Galicia, Austria- 
Hungary, on the r. b. of the Dnlesteri 
80 m. S.S.E. of Lemberg. Pop. (esti- 
mated) 5083. 

Nizza-Monferrato, a tn. of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the prov. and 16 m. 
S.W. of the oity of Alessandria, on 
the Belbo. Pop. 9200. 

Njfird, in Scandinavian mythology, 
the god of the sea, corresponding to a 
certain extent to Neptune, being the 
spirit of air and water, while ASgir was 
the bodily impersonation of the sea. 
His wife was Skade, his son Frey, and 
his daughter Freyja. 

Njurunda, a tn. of Sweden, in the 
prov. of Vesternorrland, at the mouth 
of the Njurunda, in the Gulf of Both- 
m'a, 1 1 m. S.S.E. of Sundsvall. Pop. 
8883. 

N’Kandhla, a magisterial div., S. of 
the Vfyheid div., Zululand, Natal. 
Area, 762 sg. m. It contains the 
Insuzi valley with Cetewayo’s burial- 
place, which the natives regard with 
superstitious reverence, and the In- 
suzi gold-field. The settlement of 
N.’K. is 85 m. N. of Durban. Pop. 
30,000. 

Noah, son of Lamech, is described 
in the Book of Genesis as the head of 
the family that survived the Deluge; 
and hence as the patriarch of man- 
kind after his time. For the story of 
the Deluge, see Deluge. 

Noah, the Book of, a lost Hebrew 
work which has, however, been 
largely incorporated into the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubi- 
lees. From these we learn that it 
dealt with the birth and life of Noah. 
It must not be confused \vith the late 
Hebrew work of the same name and 
partly based on it, given in Jellinek’s 
Bel ha-Mldrasch. 

Noailles, the name of a noble 
French family which dates from the 
11th centuiy, the chief members of 
which are : Antoine de (1504 - 62), 
appointed admiral of France in 1547, 
and ambassador to England from 
1553-50. Praneoisde (1519-85), adiplo- 
matist, a brother of Antoine; was 
ambassador to Venice, Constanti- 
nople, and England. A7ine Jules 
(1650-1708), took part in the siege 
of aiaestricht in 1673, persecuted the 
Protestants in Languedoc, and be- 
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came marshal of Franco ml693. Louis 
Antoine (1651-1729) became Arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1695, andcardinal in 
1700. He opposed the bnl 1 ‘ Unisenitus* 
in 17 1 3, for whichhe was expelled from 
the court, but he accepted it in 1728. 
Adriai Maxirice (1678-1766) served in 
the Spanish War, 1705-11, in the ■wars 
in Germany, and in those in Italy. He 
wasdefeatedat the battle of Dettingen 
in 1743, but distinguished himself at 
Fontenoy in 1745, Philippe (1715- 
94), became marshal of France, and 
served in Germany and Flanders. He 
and his wife, who was niclmamed 
* Madame PEtiquette * by Marie 
Antoinette, were guillotined. Louis 
Marie (1756-1804), a general and 
politician. He served imder La 
Fayette in America, and when he was 
appointed a member of the ^lilitary 
Committee he drew up a plan for the 
reorganisation of the army. He also 
proposed that titles should be 
abolished. He was made brigadier- 
general in San Domingo, but was 
killed in an attempt to capture an 
English ship ofE Cuba. Paul (1802- 
85), a politician and author, became 
a member of the French Academy in 
1849, and published Histoire de la 
inaison royale de Saint^IJ)uis clablie 
d Saiiit‘Oyr; Histoire de Madame 
Maintenon d des principaux dv^ne^ 
menis du rlyne de Louis AIK. Jui^ 
Charles Viciumien (1826-95), an 
author, wrote works on economics, 
and contributed to the Pevue des 
Deux 2Iondes, 

Noakhali, or Sudharam, a tn., the 
cap. of a dist. of the same name, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 7000. The dist. 
has an area of 1644 sq. m. The chief 
exports are rice, betel-nuts, linseed, 
and hides. Pop. 1,150,000. 

Noale, a com. of Venice, Italy, 
14 m. N.E. of Padua. Pop, 5000. 

Nobel, Alfred Bernhard (1833-96), a 
Swedish engineer and chemist, bom 
at Stockholm. In 1842 ho went to 
St. Petersbmg with his family, and 
studied the construction of torpedoe.s 
and marine mines \vith his father. In 
1859 he returned to Sweden and de- 
voted himself to the study of explo- 
sives, especially the utilisation of 
nitro-glycerine. Inl867 hediscovcred 
and patented the explosive mixture 
known as dynamite. A few years 
later he produced ballistite or smoke- 
less powder. From his various other 
inventions and discoveries and the 
exploitation of the Baku oil-fields he 
amassed a large fortune. At his death 
he left the biilk of it in trust for five 
annual prizes worth £8000 each, to 
be awarded without distinction 1 of 
nationality or sex. The' first three 
were to be awarded for eminence in 
(1) physics, (2) chemistry, (3) physio- 
logy or medicine. The fourth was for 


the <^atest work of an ideal ten- 
dency, and the fifth was to be given to 
one who rendered the greatest service 
to promote international peace. The 
Swedish Academy awards the first 
four, and the fifth is presented by the- 
Norwegian Stortlung. The awards 
have been made annually since 1901, 

Nobilo Officium, a term in Scots law 
which is practically equivalent to the 
English* equity.* Generally speaking, 
it may be said to denote the inherent 
power of the Court of Session to pro- 
ceed as a court of equity or by the 
rules of conscience, in abating the 
rigour of the law, and to give a 
remedy in fit coses to those who have 
no remedy by the rules of strict low. 
The long recognised opposition in 
England between the terms law and 
equity has never been kno^vn in Scot- 
land, and the N. O. is the only ap- 
proximation thereto. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the Scottish nation 
found no need for a system of equity, 
since its law is for the most part 
foimded directly on the ready-made 
Roman law, which in its latest de- 
velopment embodied all the rules of 
the preetorian equity. The Inner 
House alone exercises the jurisdiction 
except in cases where petitions are 
required by statute to be presented 
to the junior Lord Ordinary. In- 
stances of its exercise are: (1) Peti- 
tions for the custody of children; (2) 
applications to settle schemes for the 
administration of charitable trusts; 
(3) applications to supply omissions 
in deeds. 

Axithorilies. — Erskine^s Principles 
of the Law of Scotland; BclFs Diction^ 
ary and Digest of the Law of Scotland. 

Nobility. It is difficult to define N., 
because the term connotes different 
qualities and privileges with different 
nations, and even with the same 
nations at different periods. N. does 
not necessarily imply titles, though 
at the present day it would be a 
violation of conventional ideas to 
speak of any one os a noble who had 
no title, e.g. Article I. of the U.S. 
Constitution contains a provision 
against the grant of any title of N., 
with the result that the wealthiest 
‘ dollar king ’ of that country is no 
more than a common citizen. Again, 
the English baronial N, differed in 
import^t essentials from the N. of 
the Continent, whether of France, 
Germany, or the medieeval republic 
of Venice. Bishop Stubbs points out 
{Const. Hist.) that ‘ the great pecu- 
liarity of the baronial estate in Eng- 
land, as compared with the Conti- 
nent, is the absence of caste,* because 
in the English system * the theory of 
nobility of bloodas conveyingpolitical 
privilege has no legal recognition.* 
This dictum, however,must be under- 
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stood with two important reserva- 
tions : (1) English peerages may be- 
come extinct or (all into abeyance, 
but so long as there is an heir to the 
title that heir is ipso facto an heredi- 
tary counsellor o{ the cro^vn or mem- 
ber o{ the House of Lords, totally irce- 

The 

the 

that, whereas in the former one mem- 
ber only (the eldest son or next heir) 
of a family is noble in the sense of 
being a member of the peerage and an 
hereditary counsellor, in the latter 
the whole Inn of certain families en- 
joyed political privileges from the 
fact of descent from an oligarchic 
aristocracy, and were therefore ac- 
counted nobte. (2) However English 
constitutional law may ignore the 
idea of caste, the undoubted social 
pre-eminence of a peer or lesser titled 
erson in England, aecordod no less 
y title than fay landed estates, con- 
veys to the popular mind something 
altogether indistinguishable from 
caste. The sanctity of an English 
peer, notwithstanding Parliament 
Acts, Is still reflected in the proverbial 
saying that the people ‘ dearly love a 
lord.’ It is true that N. may be defined 
as a quality or dignity ‘ whereby a 
man is lawfully above the estate of 
thevulgarandcommonsortof people,’ 
and that various ancient miters like 
Simonides and Aristotle have defined 
the word by reference to a ‘ long and 
wealthy ancestry,’ and ‘ a certain 
honourable distinction of ancestry ’ 
respectively, while one Jodocus Click- 
thovius described it as ‘ an excellency 
of gentle race or of some other good 
quality ’ ; but these ‘ deflnitioos,’ 
where not quite untrue — as in the 
case of recently conferred titles on 
successful merchant-politicians — are 
no more than descriptions of charac- 
teristics usually flowing from the pos- 
session of titles and hereditary privi- 
leges. The essence of orthodox N. is 
not social or moral pre-eminence, but 
olitical privilege foimded either on 
ereditary succession or descent, or 
specially conferred by royal preroga- 
tive upon some novxts homo; and as 
soon as any particular N. becomes 
divested of these pelitical privileges, 
it soon ceases to exist as a noble order 
at all. It may bo said ivithout dis- 
respect that 0 x 1 ' 

are unknown an 
ant persons, am 

sorption of the ' . . ■ 

the beginning of the modern icingdom 
of Italy, the few possible modern de- 
scendants of the celebrated medtoval 
optimaies of Venice are also • as gold 
lace on a frieze coat.’ 

But though political privilege is 
the mainspring of N., a brief survey 
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of the three types of N., classic or 
ancient, mediseval, and modern, will 
reveal striking differences of origin 
and development. It is proposed to 
notico the patriciate of ancient Rome, 
the aristocracy of Greece, the N. of 
the Venetian republic, and the 
feudal aristocracy of England and 
their modern representatives. 

The early Roman patriciate, which 
was synonymous with the populus or 
original people of Rome, was based 
upon an eponymous ancestry (Romu- 
lus, founder of Rome) and \ipon the 
fact that the privileged members of 
the genies were descendants of those 
who first occupied the hiUs of ancient 
Rome. Later, when it was shorn of 
its political privileges, the patriciate 
retained its spiritual or religious sig- 
nificance — a significance due to the 
fact that none but the members of a 
clan or gens could participate in the 
sacra proper to the gens, and that 
very early in the history of Rome 
certain offices like those of the flamena 
(q.v.) had always gone to a patrician. 
But the hereditary N. of the republic 
or signory of Venice, for all that ri 
semblance between Rome and Venic 
in their respective constitutions an 
policies, which drew from the 17t 
century historian, Howell, the quail 
observation ‘ she (Venice) is more lib 
old Rome than Rome herself as no' 
she is, as if the soul of old Rome by 
Pythagorean kind of metapsyohosi 
were transmigrated into her,’ had i 
it nothing spiritual or religious, trace 
its origin to no original ocoupanoj 
nor boasted a descent from a commo: 
founder of the race as distinct fror 
past holders of office. The anoien 
Roman N. was literally a N. of prece 
dence, that of Venice sprang conclu 
slvely from a commercial plutocrae; 
and gradually usurped and returnei 
all the political power in the republi 
until the Church vindicated the right 
of the lesser orders (see also Munici 
PALITIES). The English N. of th 
Conquest and the middle ages wa 
essentially feudal and military, am 
based upon the solid foundations o 
landed estates. Like that of the feuda 
N. of the Normans and Germans, iti 
origin is to be sought in the per-sona 
relationship of lord and vassal, anc 
in the system of commendation bj 
which the lord, in return for the nlle 
of personal services (generallj 
■y or incidental thereto) of Ids 
. gave or ‘ loaned ' him land and 
iteed a reciprocal protection 
The modern N. of England, in so fai 
as it is composed of descendants ol 
ancestors who ‘ came over wth the 
Conqueror,’ resembles the old feudal 
N. in no other respect now than in the 
fortimate fact of possessing huge 
landed estates; but for the rest the 
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British N. consists of a heterogeneous 
body of peers (including dukes, 
viscounts, earls, and marquises), some 
with patents entitling them to sit in 
the Upper House and some without, 
and baronets and knights, the great 
majority of whom possess titles of 
recent creation, awarded for political 
or other public services. Only a few 
of the existing English peerages go 
back before the time of William Pitt 
the Younger, who himself created 
160 odd. 

Roman nobility. — Probably no 
national N. subsisted in its integrity 
so long as the ancient Roman vopulus. 
Florentine, Venetian, and ^lilanese 
dukes and signors rose and fell ^vithin 
a comparatively trifling period of 
time; the residue of English ducal 
heads that can claim an unbroken 
pedigree back to the Norman period 
possess, it is true, at least one-fifth of 
the area of the coimtry as their private 
property, but they have no special 
Rolitical privileges by reason of that 
territorial wealth. If there were one 
reason which more than any other 
might account for the endurance of 
the Roman populus or decurial heads 
as political monopolists, legislative 
and executive, it might be said to be 
the fact that the privileged families 
were bound together by strong re- 
ligious ties. The mere fact of birth 
in one of the families forming a mem- 
ber of a gens gave the enfr^e to a 
sacred circle which was not only 
closed to all outside, but even in the 
day of the empire, when the ancient 
signiflcance of populus had long been 
forgotten, still retained a certain 
exclusiveness. But after the time 
of the admission of the plebs to a 
share of political rights and the legis- 
lation of intermarriage between 
patricians and plebeians (terms which 
in their later meaning must not be 
understood with the popular in- 
vidious connotation), the Roman N. 
underwent many metamorphoses. It 
was after the expulsion of the kings 
that the plebeians, or we/ceci, began 
really to gain ground. When they 
became temporarily allied with the 
ancient burgesses to avert the 
threatened danger of a reversion to 
monarchical tyranny, the latter found 
they could not cast them off as easily 
as they had hoped. The patricians 
and plebeians, on the latter becoming 
enrolled in the re^sters of the curies 
and entitled to sit in the common 
assembly, were thus amalgamated in 
a new corporation of Roman civis or 
burgesses; but this was as yet far 
from a genuine fusion, and indeed, 
according to Mommsen, one conse- 
quence of this participation in politi- 
cal rights was the conversion of the 
old burgesses into a clan-nobility. The 


old patricians then became for a time, 
as did the Venetian signors of a later 
date, a genuine N., in the sense that 
they were incapable of receiving addi- 
tions to their ranks or even of flllicg 
up their own defections, for the simple 
reason that they themselves no longer 
possessed the sole right of passing 
decrees in the Assembly. Thus, while 
under the kings the ranks of the 
Roman N. were open to nominees by 
the decrees of the curial assembly, 
and the admission of new clans was 
of frequent occurrence, from hence- 
forth ‘ this genuine characteristic of 
patricianlsm made its appearance as 
the sure herald of the speedy loss of 
its political privileges and of its im- 
portance in the community * (Momm- 
sen). ^Vhile merit and a genuine 
hereditary capacity to govern were 
exhibited, as in the case of some of 
the Florentine and Venetian nobles, 
no strong reason can be adduced for 
substituting a new N. But the 
Roman N. of the early Republican 
period displayed from the &^t that 
haughty conservatism and disdain of 
the governed which experience shows 
to be the inevitable precursor to 
oblivion ; and, moreover, there were 
superadded gratuitous exclusions of 
the plebeian orders, not only from all 
ublic magistracies and public priest- 
oods, but from the legal possibility 
of intermarriage ^vith the patrician 
orders. Prior to the institution of the 
tribunate of the plebs, too, the N. 
aimed at the destruction of the middle 
classes, especially the intermediate 
and small landholders, and en- 
deavoured to develop a dominating 
landed and moneyed aristocracy on 
the one hand, and an agricultural 
proletariat on the other (Moinmsen). 
It was the exclusion of the wealthy 
and respectable plebeians from the 
patriciate even after admission to the 
Senate that proved their downfall 
and led first to the threat of civil war 
and the plebeian secession, and then 
to the establishment of the tribunate 
of the plebs, though the curious 
fatalism with which public opinion 
will acquiesce in the existence of an 
undeserving N. was proved by (1) the 
fact that it was not the denial of 
politick equality which hastened the 
cause of democratio progress in the 
shape of the tribunate and the written 
Legal Code, so much as the economic 
distress of the farmers; and (2) the 
concessions were not wrung from the 
politically privileged classes, but from 
the wealthy landlords and capitalists, 
though no doubt the net result was 
the same because the tribunes ob- 
tained the right of participating in 
the discussions of the Senate. These 
various concessions were gradually 
followed by the equalisation of the 
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orders aud the birth of the new aris- 
tocracy, though, as stated above, the 
old privileged clans for ever retained 
their religious individuality, especi- 
ally their exclusive eligibility to the 
offices of supreme flamincs, and to 
that of the rex sacrorum, and to the 
membership of the colleges of Salli. 
Apart from these exceptions there 
was a complete throwing open of 
magistracies and priesthoods to the 
plebeian order. But though the 
plebeians henceforth began to reverse 
the old order of things by legally ex- 
cluding the old N. from the tribun- 
ate, the plebeian ledlleship, the 
second consulship and censoratiip, the 
haughtiness of the old patricians 
‘ survived their class privileges for 
centuries,’ and they ‘ continued 
rudely and spitefully to display their 
aristocratic spirit ■ (Mommsen) in spite 
of a subsequent complete civic equal- 
ity. An exfiression of the jealousy of 
the old families is to be found in the 
invidious term ‘ minorum gentium,’ 
which they applied to the recent crea- 
tions, in contradistinction to ‘maj orum 
gentium,’ which they applied to 
themselves ; which latter term, of 
course, pointed to their alleged Trojan 
descent, though strictly this belonged 
exclusively to the Bamnes instituted 
by Bomulus (see Juvenal, Satire I.). 
The new N. spoten of above arose in 
spite of this formal Republican equal- 
ity; it has made up the old N., and 
the leaguhig together ivith them of 
non-patrician families of wealth or 
power who had separated from the 
plebs, and it was undoubtedly this 
social and political alliance which 
enabled tie old N. to suiwive as a N., 
and to exhibit a phenomenon which 
will find a parallel in the history of 
almost eveiT nation, ancient and 
modem. 

Grecian nobility. — Apart from an 
aristocracy of wealth, it is doubtful 
whether in their later history there 
was a N. in the city-states of ancient 
Greece. If there was, it affords some 
ground for the assumption that N. 
and democracy are not inconsistent 
with each other. Certain it is that a 
modern social democracy spells the 
doom of N., a result largely due to the 
levelling tendencies of a cheap national 
educational system. In the city-state 
of Athens, on the other hand, it is at 
least doubtful whether the so-called 
true democracy was not in reality an 
aristocracy of mingled birth and in- 
tellect. For the mixed settlers or 
Attic demos which overran Athens 
audits environs, though free enough to 
choose their rulers, commonly fixed 
their choice upon some representative 
of an ancient and houom-able family. 
Ifanysortof generalisation bepossible 
in the social distinctions of a state so 


full of contradictions and seeming 
anomalies as ancient Athens, it is that 
the Athenian X. of the period prior 
to the Dorian invasion tonished a 
close parallel to the Roman populas, 
being tribal in its genesis, and claim- 
ing precedence from an original occu- 
pancy of the soil; but that thereafter, 
in the heyday of the demos, when the 
eua-dTpiSai had lost all their political 
privileges, there was no N. in the true 
sense at aU — at all events, as distinct 
from a mere aristocracy of wealth. 
Long alter other city-states had been 
conquered by the outlying tribes. 
Athens alone retained its exclusive- 
ness because of the poverty of its 
soil : and with this exclusiveness it 
retained its ancient patriciate. But 
when the Dorians conquered the 
Peloponnesus, there was an influx 
into Athens of immigrant famiiies 
from wealthier districts. Athens then 
became the most important of the 
Greek city-states, and immigi^t 
noble families like the Pisistratidai 
and Alcmreonido; outshone the old 
Athenian tribal N. in the eyes of the 
common people. From that time the 
old military X. of Athens gave place 
to an aristocracy of wealth. The later 
democracy was asmuch aconsequenoe 
of the better-class hatred as of any- 
thing else, for this class hatred ‘ ex- 
tinguished the last decencies of 
patriotism ’ and was reflected in the 
very divisions of political parties. 
But while it is true that the Athenian 
republic tolerated no X. in the ortho- 
dox and only coherent sense of that 
term, it is difficult, in view of the 
utter failure of the shallow Athenian 
democracy, to say wherein the politi- 
cal ascendency of those representa- 
tives of aristocratic families, whom 
the popular vote habitually selected 
as its imers, was in any way inferior 
to that of the old oligarchic eiirarpiiai. 
The democracy as an ideal form of 
polity was no doubt so highly revered 
by the demos that they resented 
attacks upon it; but its leaders, cer- 
tainly its demagogues, do not seem 
to have commanded much popular 
respect, if a lesson may be drawn 
from the universal amusement de- 
rived from the satires of Aristophanes 
on Cleon (see the Pseudo-Xenophon). 
Am usement and laughter in any 
populace are consistent only with 
contempt aud hatred for the object 
satirised, though such manifesiation 
in the liberally educated classes may 
well be no more than the expression 
of a transient cynical seepticism. 
tVhatever the faculty for government 
of that Athenian demos, ivhieh, as his- 
torians assure us, was literally to a 
man swept by the scarlet rope into 
the arena of the ‘ Ecclesia ’ or public 
assembly, whatever the peculiar iu- 
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tellectual and artistic rang© of this 
ancient and gifted people, their demo- 
cratic civilisation, such as it \vas. 


appear to have been latently aristo- 
cratic to a degree. If this character- 
estimate of the Athenians be justified, 
it furnishes yet another proof of the 
psychological fact that however de- 
pressed the fortunes of existing orders 
of N. may become in a democracy, 
ancient or modem, the people at 
large nill inevitably set up other 
idols, titled or untitled, in their place, 
and those idols mil almost assuredly 
be representatives of families of a 
known and respected lineage. 

British nobility. — Judged by the 
test applied by Mommsen to the 
Roman aristocracy of the early Re- 
publican period, the British N. of 
to-day, assuming the term to be 
synonymous with the peerage, is not 
a true N.; for though no one can 
diminisli its numbers by divestiture 
of title, whether by reason of attain- 
der on conviction for felony or by any 
other way, the king can, on the advice 
of the ministry, create any number of 
new peers. It is true that constitu- 
tional lawyers assert that forfeiture of 
dignity or title and deprivation of 
privileges will atlU ensue upon attaint 
for treason or felony, but tolerably 
recent history shows that attainder 
does not now follow upon conviction; 
and indeed there Is no reason why a 
peer who has suffered the ignominy 
of a criminal trial should suffer 
this additional punishment, it being 
really no more than feudal archaism, 
the primary object of which was to 
secure to the crown the estates sup- 
porting the dignity. 

To follow a strictly orthodox pro- 
cedure, a description and historical 
account of the present British N. 
would embrace English, Scottish, and 
Irish peers, whether necessarily * lords 
of parliament * or not, a somewhat 
wearisome enumeration of their sur- 
viving privileges, and a purely anti- 
quarian research into the feudal 
origin of the different grades of peers 
— dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons. But a brief historical 
survey only is necessary to under- 
stand the value of their present privi- 
leges and their exact position rela- 
tively to other citizens who cannot 
claim to be of * ennobled blood.* 
There are fire classes of peers apart 
from the above gradation: (1) Tem- 
poral hereditary jDeers of the United 
kingdom, (2) spiritual English peers, 

(3) sixteen Scottish elected peers, 

(4) twenty-eight Irish life -elected 
peers, and (5) lords of appeal in 
ordinary. A person can be a peer 


\vithout also being a lord of parlia- 
ment, e.g. an unelected Scottish or 
Irish peer, or a peeress in her own 
tight. Some 13.3 Scottish and Irish 
peers out of a total of 262 have the 
right to sit in the Upper House by 
reason of holding peerages of the 
United Kingdom. Again, some peers 
are hereditary, others only life peers. 
On retirement, a lord of appeal (i.e. 
a judge of the ultimate court of 
appeal) remains a lord of parliament, 
but a bishop on retirement loses his 
seat. A dukedom is the first grade of 
N., but at various public functions 
dukes are lower in precedence than 
certain high dignitaries of office, e.g. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor (if a baron), the 
Arobbishop of York, and the Prime 
Minister. * Duke * is derived from 
dux, which among both Saxons and 
Romans meant leader of an army. 
The number of existing dukedoms, 
from the fact possibly that as the 
first Norman kings were dukes of 
Normandy they did not deem it 
politic to create other dukes, is stereo- 
typed. Apparently the whole order 
became extinct in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but was revived by James I., 
who eimobled his favourite, George 
ViJJiers, as the Duke of Buckingham. 
Many of the present dukes are princes 
of the blood royal. Marquisates, too, 
exhibit a like conservatism in num- 
bers; and similarly the term * mar- 
quis * is now a mere title of honour, 
though in its origin it denoted those 
greater barons whose duty it was 
to guard the Scottish and Welsh 
niarcJies or borders. New earls are 
created comparatively often ; the 
term ' earl * (i.e, ealdorman) denoted 
the head of a shire. The expression 

* belted earl * arises from the mode of 
investiture of an earl, a belt being 
buckled round the waist and a sword 
attached to the belt. The term 

* viscount ' is derived from viceames, 
i.e, tho sheriff who presided in the 
county court. Barons form the lowest 
grade of peers. Anciently, barons 
were those churc hm en or laymen who 
held land of the king 7 ;er baronium, 
i.e, held by honourable service as 
feudatories of a prince. It is the most 
general title of N., and anciently 
every peer of superior rank had a 
barony annexed to his higher title. It 
was early decided that the fact of 
bolding per baronium did not neces- 
^ily give the right to be summoned 
by writ to the House of Lords. 
Barony does not now depend on land 
tenure at aJJ, and indeed, the title has 
gone out of popular use, having long 
been superseded by * baronet.* Peers 
are created: (1) By writ of summons. 
Such peerages are not complete until 
the person honoured takes his seat in 
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the House of Lords, when the title 
becomes hereditary. (2) By letters 
patent, which mode is said to ‘ en- 
noble the blood ’ because the heir 
specified in the patent succeeds even 
though the grantee die before taking 
his seat. Peeresses in their o^vn right 
who marry commoners retain their 
titles, but peeresses by marriage lose 
their titles by such marriage. Apart 
from the possession of a seat in the 
House of Lords, wMch since the pass- 
ing of the Parliament Act is a privi- 
lege of problematical value, a peer’s 
only privileges seem to be a right to 
be tried by his brother peers and 
exemption from jury service. If, 
therefore, the English N. be viewed 
according to old criteria of hereditary 
succession to political privileges, a 
totally OTong impression of it is likely 
to be gained. At the present day, 
whatever the emasculation of political 
powers may bring forth in the future, 
the N. of England owes its exalted 
position primarily to wealth (mainly 
land) and the glamour surrounding 
titles of traditional glory, A miscon- 
ception of English N. is also likely to 
arise from the endeavours to make its 
limits coincident \vith those of the 
peoi'ago, Roman, Greek, Florentine, 
and Venetian noble orders comprised 
clans, or families, not merely the in- 
dividuals who happened to he the 
eldest son or other heir. But though 
legally the British N, comprises only 
the peerage, it would he pedantic to 
exclude either the younger sons or 
even other near collateral relatives, 
or the various existing orders of 
knighthood (q.v.). At least, this more 
comprehensive view, if less in har- 
mony with that unreasoning trait in 
the common mind which reverences 
titled blue blood from amlsty regretfor 
the extinction of the age of chivalry in 
favour of one of ‘ sophlsters, econom- 
ists, and calculators,’ is more con- 
sistent with the real tests of that 
degree of political weight and social 
superiority which even in these demo- 
cratic days are still the rook-bottom 
of N. Whiit the future of N. in Eng- 
land or elsewhere is likely to be it is 
not easy to say, though the rapid 
with which European countries . 
similate Western ideas leads one . . 
suppose that some such exclusion 
as that noted at the beginning of this 
article in the U,S. constitution may 
find its way even into the British 
constitution. On the other hand, 
titles, if apparently inconsistent wtli 
a true democracy, may well endure in 
one form or another indefinitely, from 
the psychological fact that they do 
seem to satisfy the human instinct 
for hero-worship, and in themselves 
are at least some sort of concrete ex- 
pression of a nation’s gratitude for 
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services real or imaginary. For it is 
not titles per se’ that any democrat 
need quarrel with; liis appropriate 
matter for rebuke is the kind of man 
and tho kind of services that receive 
what Burke called the ‘ graceful orna- 
ment to the civil order, and the 
Corinthian capital of polishedsooiety.’ 

Biblioaraphy. — Mommsen, History 
of Rome; E, P. Shirley, Noble arid 
Qentle Men, 1860 ; Selden’s Titles of 
Honour, 1672 ; Litta, Celebri famiglie 
italiane. 

Noble, an ancient English gold coin, 
first minted by Edward III, in 1344. 
Its original value was 6s. Sd., but, it 
having increased to 10s. o^ving to the 
depreciation of silver, a now coin, 
called an ‘ angel ’ (.q.v.), of the former 
value of a N., was Issued by Henry 
VI. On one side of the N. was 
stamped a ship to commemorate the 
victory of Sluys. 

Noblesville, a city, cap. of Hamilton 
CO., Indiana, U.S.A., on the White R.. 
21 m. N.N.E. of Indianapolis; has 
manufs. of carriages, iron goods, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 5073. 

Nooera Inferiore, or Nocera dei 
Pagani (ancient Nuceria), a tn. of 
Campania, Italy, in tho prov. and 
8 m. N.W. of the city of Salerno, on 
the R. Sarno. It is a bishop’s see, and 
in the neighbourhood are the ruins of 
a medireval castle. There are manufs. 
of textiles. Pop. (com.) 28,000. 

Nooera Umbra, a tn. of Umbria, 
Italy, in the prov. and 20 m. E. of 
the city of Perugia. There are 
mineral baths. Pop. (est.) 8000. 

Nooeto, a com. of Italy, in tho 
prov. and 6 m. W. of tho city ot 
Parma, on the Recchio. Pop. 7500. 

Nocturn, a division of the night 
ofiSce in the Roman and other 
breviaries. Each N. in the present 
Roman breviary consists of three 
psalms and three lessons with their 
antiphons. The night ofiloe was, 
during the middle ages, said in the 
moruii^, whence its name of matins, 
but it is now said by anticipation on 
tho previous evening. 

Nocturne, in musio a composition 
of a quiet, dreamy, and emotional 
a ‘ night-piece,’ 
a certain extent 
■enade.’ The name 
and character originated with John 
Field (1782-1837), but it is a form 
of composition which Chopin made 
peculiarly Ids otvn. 

Noddy, a name meaning foolish and 
slow, sometimes given to Anous 
slolidus, a genus of tropical terns. 
See Terns. 

Node, in botany tho joint of a stem, 
or part from which a leaf springs. See 
Stem. 

Nodes. Tho N. of a planet or any 
other celestial body are those two 
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points where its orbit is cut by a fixed 
lane: in the case of the solar system* 
y the ecliptic. The straight line 
which joins these points is called the 
line of N. The point at which the 
orbit of a planet passes from under 
the ecliptic to above it is known as the 
ascending node, the other and opposite 
point necessarily being the descending 
node. The longitude of the ascending 
N. is one of the six * elements * by 
which the movements of a celestial 
body are determined. Owing to the 
mutual attractions of the planets, the 
line of N. is continually shifting; 
alternately advancing and receding. 
The retrogression of planetary N. 
never exceeds one degree per century, 
but owing to the great attraction of 
the sun the lunar N. complete a 
revolution in about eighteen years 
and seven months. This cycle, kno^vn 
as the Saros, was discovered by the 
Babylonian astronomers, who ob- 
served that the eclipses of the sun and 
moon recurred in the same order in 

Nodier, * Charles (1780-1844), a 
French author, born at Besancon. In 
1824 ho became librarian at the 
Bibliothdque de TArsenal ; in 1833 he 
was elected to the Academy, and in 
1843 made a member of the Legion of 
Honour. He was the centre of the 
early members of the Homantic 
School ; Hugo, do Musset, and Sainte- 
Beuve all acknowledged his influence. 
His best work consists of his fantastic 
short stories, among wliich are : 
Smarra, 1821; Trilby, 1822; Histoire 
du roi de Boheme ki de ses septs 
chdteaux, 1830 ; La Fie axix Silieiies, 
1832 ; Inis de les Sierras, 1838. See 
Prosper M6rini6e, Portraits historiques 
etliUeraires,l%l^\ Francis Wey, Li/c, 
1844. 

No6, Amed6e de, Comte, see Cham. 

Noel, Sir Gerard Henry Uctred 
(b. 1846), a British admiral, born at 
Stanhoe, Norfolk, Ho was rear- 
admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet 
(1898-99). EYom 1900-3 he was in 
command of the Home Fleet and 
admiral-superintendent of the naval 
reserves ; from 1904-6 commander-in- 
chief on the China station, and from 
1907-8 at the Nore. He became 
Admiral of the Fleet in 1908. Was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1898, and K,C,B. 
in 1902. 

Noel, Roden Berkeley Wriothesley 
(1834-94), an English poet and critic, 
was a son of the Earl of Gainsborough. 
He published : Bfdiind the Veil, 1863 ; 
Beatrice, and Other Poems, 1868 ; The 
Bed Flag, 1872 (2nd ed. 1883); A 
Modem FaiLst, 1SS8 ; Poor PeopJe*s 
Christmas, 1890 ; JMy Lea, and Other 
Poems, 1896 ; A Little Child’s Monu- 
ment, ISSl. His best known work was 
\vritteu in memory of his sou, Eric. 


He uLso published a verse drama. The 
i£ouseofBavensburg,1877 ; Livingstone 
in Africa, 1874; Essays, 1886 ; and a 
Life of Byron, 1890, and edited a 
selection of Otway’s plays and 
Spenser’s poems. His Collected Poems 
were edited by his sister, Victoria 
Buxton, 1902, 

Nbetus (c. 130-c. 200 A.D.), a native 
of Smyrna: he became a leader of that 
branch of the Christian Chmrch which 
embraced the doctrine called patria- 
passianisjn. He was a presb^er of 
the Church of Asia Slinor, but his 
view's led to his excommunication. 
His contemporary, Hippolytus, in his 
published Sermon against the heresy 
of a certain Ndeius, is the authority 
for his doctrines, which his disciple, 
Epigonus, preached at Rome. 

Noeux-les-Mines, a com. in the 
dept, of Pas-de-CJalais, France, 6 m. 
E.N.E. of Hondain ; has coal mines, 
brass-foundries, and distilleries. Pop. 
8300. 

Noga or Naga Hills, a dist. of 
Assam, India, consisting largely of 
unexplored jungle and mountain 
districts. Area 3070 sq. m. 

Nogal, a river of Central Africa and 
Italian Somaliland, flowing S.E. into 
Bandal d’Agoa Bay from June till 
August. 

NogenHe-Rotrou, a tn. in the dept, 
of Eure-et-Loir, N. France, 38 m. 
W.S.W. of CJhartres by rail. Manufs. 
woollens and leather. Pop. 8400. 

Nogent-sur-Marne, a tn. in the dept 
of Seine, France, on the r. b. of the 
Marne, 6 m. E, of Paris. There are 
important chemical manufs. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Noirmoutiers, an island of N.W. 
France, belonging to the dept, of 
Vendee. It is 12 m. long and 1 to 4 ni. 
broad, with an area of 22 sq. m. It is 
fertile and has oyster fisheries. Chief 
tn. Noirmoutiers. Pop. 8388. 

Nolsseville, a vil. of German Lor- 
raine, 5 m. E. of Metz; the scene of a 
defeat of the French by the Germans 
on Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1870. 

Noisy-le-Sec, a tn. in the dept, of 
Seine, France, neai* the Ourcq Canal. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Nokes, James (d. 1692), an English 
actor. He first played at the Cockpit 
in 1659 as one of the boys who habitu- 
ally took women’s parts. Among his 
favourite parts were: Sir ^lartin Marr- 
all (in Bryden’s play of that name). 
Sir Davy Dunce, Sir Oedulous Easy, 
Sir Barnahy Brittle, Old Jordan, and 
the Nurse in Nevil Payne’s Fatal 
Jealousy, winning for liimself the 
nickname of * Nurse Nokea.* 

Nola, a city and episcopal see of 
Caserta, Italy, 161 m. E.N.E. of 
Naples. Giordano Bruno was born 
here. Pop. 15,000. 

Nolana, a genus of hardy plants 
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(order Convolrulacese) o£ low growing 
hatit, and sometimes grown on sunny 
beds and rockeries, especially near 
the sea. 

Noldeke, Theodor (6. 1836), a Ger- 
man Orientalist, born at Harburg. 
His first work was a history o£ the 
Koran (1859), which won the prize o£ 
the French Acaddmie des Inscrip- 
tions, and which he rewrote in Ger- 
man as GeschicTite des Korans (1860). 
In 1861 he lectured at Gflttingen; in 
1868 he was pro£essor at Kiel, and 
£rom 1872-1906 professor of Oriental 
languages at Strassburg. His works 
include D leAlttestamentliche Literatur, 
1868; Oeschichte der Perser und 
Ardber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 1879; 
Das Leben Mohammeds, 1863 ; Per- 
sische Studien (2 vols.), 1888-92 ; 
Sketches from Eastern History (Eng. 
trans.), 1892; Syriac Grammar (Eng. 
trans.), 1904. 

Noli me Tangere. see LttPlS, 
Tubercle. 

Nolinsk, a tn. of Russia, in gov. and 
62 m. S.S.E. of Vyatka. Pop. 5500. 

Nollekens, Joseph (1737-1823), a 
sculptor. In 1760 he went to study in 
Rome, where Garrick met him and 
commissioned him to execute a bust. 
This was so successful that Sterne sat 
to him. He increased his income by 
buying and selling antiques, and by 
stock exchange speculation, and was 
so successful that at his death he wa.s 
worth £200,000. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1770, and was soon the 
fashionable sculptor of the day, and 
among Ills sitters were the members 
of the royalfamily and a great number 
of distinguished political and social 
personages. He was very successful 
in his busts. There is a biography, 
Nollekens and his 2'iincs, by John 
Thomas Smith, 1829 (reprinted, ed. 
by Edmund Gosse, 1894). 

Nolle Prosequi, in legal practice an 
entry in the record of a court which 
indicates that the prosecutor or 
plaintiff desires to proceed no further 
with the ceise. Formerly the practice 
in entering a N. P. applied both to 
civil and criminal suits, but long ago 
it was superseded by motion for non- 
suit lor want of sufficient evidence, 
which practice, was in its turn super- 
seded by a purely informal practice 
whereby the Judge withdraws the case 
from the Jury and directs Judgment 
to be entered for the defendant, with- 
out or notwithstanding their verdict, 
where on the submission of counsel 
for the defendant hedecides that there 
is no case for the latter to answer, and 
that no amendment of the pleadings 
^vill cure the defect. In criminal cases 
when an indictment (q.v.) has been 
found (see Jury), proceedings on it 
can only bo stopped by the crown 
entering a N. P. against one or all of 


the defendants. It can only be 
entered on the fiat (g.v.) of the 
Attorney- General or Solicitor- General. 
It is, however, even in criminal cases, 
rarely used, though teohnicaUy it 
applies wherever the crown desires 
to stay proceedings against a prisoner 
in order that he may turn king’s 
evidence (q.n.). 

Nollet, Jean Antoine, Abb5 (1700- 
70), a French philosopher and physi- 
cist. He became a member of the 
London Royal Society (1734), and of 
the Acad5mie des Sciences at Paris 
(1739). He was appointed to the 
newly instituted chair of experimental 
physics at the College de Navarre 
(c. 1753). His works include : Lecons 
de Physique expdrimentale, 1743 ; Ee- 
cherches stir les causes particuliires 
des phinomines ilectriques, 1749 and 
1754 ; L'Art des experiences, 1770. 
See Nicrologe des Homines cdlibres de 
France; Nouv. Biog. Gen. 

No Man’s Land, the name applied 
to outlying districts in various 
countries. It has been used especially 
to designate the following : (1) A 
region N. of Texas (Public Land 
Strip), ceded to U.S.A. in 1850, 
constituting Beaver co., Oklahoma, 
since 1890; (2) a narrow district be- 
tween Delaware and Pennsylvania 
(3) a small island 3 m. S.W. of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, to 
which it belongs ; (4) the region corre- 
sponding to what IS now Griqualand 
E., Cape of Good Hope; (5) a tract of 
S. Australia, 80,000 sq. m. in area. 

Nombre-de-Dios. a tn. of Mexico 
state, and 32 m. E.S.E. of Durango. 
There are rich silver-mines near. Pop. 
6800. 

Nome, a tn. on the S. of the Seward 
peninsula, N.W. Alaska, on the N. 
shore of Norton Sound, 13 m. W. of 
Cape Nome. It is the centre of a great 
gold-mining district, discovered in 
1899. Pop. (1900) 12,488; (1910) 2600. 

Nomenclature, see Chejustry — 
Chemical Nomenclature. 

Nominalism as opposed to Realism, 
was one of the two doctrines of the 
middle ages. The two views of Nom- 
inalism and Realism were opposite, 
and arose from a consideration of the 
nature of species and genera. N. im- 
plies a belief in the theory that 
‘ universals,’ i.e. genera and species, 
are only 
of quallt 

therefore. . g 

was general but names. A narrower 
form of N. held that even concepts 
or ideas are not really general. 
Roscelin in the 11th century was a 
great nominalist, but ho brought N. 
under the ban of the church os a 
heresy by arriving at a trl-theistio 
doctrine of the Trinity. From then 
on N. was held to be heretical and 
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Nonconformity 


mtional. Abelard was a concep* 
^ualist (q.v.), but his conceptualism 
swayed really to N. and was also con- 
demned by the church. Later in the 
14th century William ot Ockham 
Tipheld N., and among more modern 
pliilosophers Hobbes and Berkeley 
may bo mentioned as upholders of 
modified forms of the doctrine. See 
Conceptualism, Realism, Scholas- 
ticism. 

i Nomsz, Jan (1738-1803), a Dutch 
poet and dramatist. He ivTOte an 
epic poem on William I., Prince of 
Orange (1779). ^ His tragedies include 
Maria van LaXain, which was very 
popular; Zoroaster; The Duchess de 
Coralli, and Cora. See De Vries, Hist, 
de la Poisic Hollandaise; Nouv. Biog. 
Univ.; Rose, New Oen. Biog. Diet. 

Nonse, or The Nones, in the Roman 
calendar the fifth day of all months 
except March, May, July, October. 

‘ March, July, October, May 
Make Nones the 7th, Ides the 15th, 
day.* 

It was so called because falling on the 
ninth (nonua) day (reckoning inclu- 
sively) before the Ides, and marked 
the moon’s first quarter. C/.Kalendie, 
Idus.^ See Smith’s or Harper’s Diet, of 
Classical Aniiq. under Calendabium. 

Nonantola, a vil. of Emilia prov., 
Italy, 7 m. N.E. of Modena, on the 
Panaro. Pop. 6500. 

Non- Commissioned Officers, see 
Corporal. 

Nonconformity, refusal to conform 
to the doctrines and discipline of an 
established church. The term has 
been especially used in the case of 
dissent from the Church of England, ' 
and in this connection it denotes the 
whole body of Protestant dissent, in- 
cluding but rarely the Roman 
Catholic body in this country. It is 
important to notice that in the 17th 


terians in . Scotland, they expected 
more favourable treatment, but the 
issue of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference speedily convinced them to 
the contrary. Indeed, during the 
reign of James and his son, the royal 
power ^vas wholly on the side of 
Episcopacy. Owing to this identifica- 
tion of king and bishop, the mis- 
government of the king brought 
odium upon the Church as well as 
upon the throne, and the Puritan 
movement was correspondingly 
strengthened. When, therefore, re- 
course was had to arms, the resent- 
ment of the parliament was directed 
against the Church as well as against 
the royal prerogatives, and the death 
of Laud soon followed that of his king. 
The supremacy of parliament was 
marked by a vigorous attack on 
Episcopacy, at first in the interests of 
Presbyterianism but later in those of 
Independency. In 1643 the West- 
minster Assembly adopted the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which 
included an article for the abolition of 
prelacy. Two years later the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer was for- 
bidden under heavy penalties, and the 
Directory of Public worship was im- 
posed. The Church of England was 
eclipsed but not destroyed, and the 
reaction which followed against the 
political system of the Common- 
wealth was directed also against 
Puritanism. Hence the Restoration 
of 1660 was followed by the passing 
of a body of legislation directed 
against Nonconformists. The Act of 
Uniformity (1662) was an attempt to 
remove from ecclesiastical benefices 
those Puritan ministers who had been 
intruded duri^^ the Commonweath 
period. It obliged all those who had 
not received episcopal ordination to 
do so, and rather than submit to this 
^ ... , a large number of ministers, of whom 

century the word bore quite another } the number has been variously esti- 


connotation. It then signified the 
practice of those who, while remain- 
ing within the bounds of the Chm’ch, 
yet refused to conform to certain cere- 
monial practices, such as the wearing 
of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, and the use of the ring in 
marriage. The rise of N. in the 
present meaning of the term dates 
from the period immediately follow- 
ing on the Reformation. The first 
secession took place in 1563, and the 
opinions which had led to it spread 
rapidly throughout the Establish- 
ment, where their adherents were 
knou-n as Puritans. But their vio- 
lence turned the auger of the state 
against them, and during the reign of 
Elizabeth they were visited with more 
than one stern attempt at repression. 
On the accession of James I., who 
had been brought up among Preaby- 


mated, quitted their benefices. Other 
Acts of the Clarendon Code were 
directed to the repression of N, out- 
side the bounds of the Church, such 
as the Conventicle Act (1664), which 
laid penalties upon all attending dis- 
senting conventicles, and the Five 
Alile Act (1665), which forbade Puri- 
tan ministers when travelling to come 
within 5 miles of a corporate town. 
The Test Act (1673), though directed 
principally against Roman Catholics, 
also pressed hard upon Protestant 
dissenters ; and no satisfaction was 
felt by them at James II. ’s Declara- 
tions of Indulgence (1687-88), for 
these, too, were obviously intended 
for the relief of Roman Catholics. A 
change came \vith the accession of 
William and Mary, and the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689 removed most of the 
disabilities imposed by the Clarendon 
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Code, though the Corjjoration Act volution of 1688 refused to take the 
and the Test Act remained in force oath of allegiance to William and 
imtil 1828. The present Presbyterian Mary. They were headed by William 
Church of England was founded by Sanoroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Scottish Presbyterians in this country, and included seven other bishops, 
and the continued immigration of Ken of Bath and Wells, White of 
Scotsmen has strengthened it con- Peterborough, Lake of Chichester, 
siderably. In 1730 some attempt at Turner of Ely, Frampton of Glou- 
combined action among the Non- cester, Thomas of Worcester, and 
conformist bodies was made by the Lloyd of Norwich. About four hun- 
non-corporate union of the three dred of the lower clergy refused to 
denominations. Baptists, Indepen- take the oath, among them being 
dents, and Presbyterians. Outside many distinguished ecclesiastics, 
this union the chief dissenting bodies Some soon returned to the Established 
were at this time the Quakers and the Church, but the body continued to 
Unitarians. But by 1760 another im- exist with gradually diiuinishmgnum- 
portant body was added to them on bers well on into the 19th century, 
the secession of the Methodists from See T. Lathbury’s Historu of the Non- 
the Established Church. At the be- Jurors (1845), and J. H. Overton’s 
gi nnin g of the 19th century the con- The Non-Jurors (1902). 
tinned efforts of Nonconformists to Non-Motals, one of the two classes 
secure the removal of the many dis- into which chemical elements are di- 
abilities under which they laboured vided. Their characteristic physical 
began to meet with success, and this properties are as follows : they may 
success has since steadily increased, be gases, liquids, or solids at ordinary 
The repeal of the Corporation and temperatures, the liquid and solid N.- 
Test Acts took place in 1828; in 1836 M. are easily converted into the gase- 
marriage in a dissenting chapel was ous state at comparatively low tern- 
made legally valid: in 1871 an Act peratures. They are brittle, it solid, 
was passed opening the universities generally have a low specific gravity, 
to non-members of theChru-ch of Eng- and are bad conductors of heat and 
land: in 1880 Nonconformist minis- electricity. The cbemicai properties 
ters were allowed to conduct funerals give a more definite test. The N.-M. 
in the parish burying grounds. A always form acidic oxides, they are 
strong movement is at present to be not acted upon by dilute mineral 
seen among Nonconformists in the acids, and generally form stable corn- 
direction of union, though the general pounds with hydrogen, 
hostliity to the Church can hardly Nonnenwerth (‘ Nun river island ’) 
be said to have diminished. A great or Rolandswertb, an island of tho 
step in tho direction of union between Rhine, in the ^nssian dist. of Cob- 
the various bodies was the establish- lenz, near Konigswinter. It is at the 
ment in 1892 of the National Council foot of the Drachenfels, 84 m. from 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, Bonn. 

Nondweni, a vU. of Nqutu dist.. Non Nobis Domine, a canon by WU- 
Natal, S.E. Africa, 110 m. from liam Byrd iq.v.), is often sung in 
Durban, with gold and copper mines, place of grace after dinners. 

Non-effective is a term used in the Nonnus,a Greek epic poet of theSth 
British army and navy to describe the century a.d. (Jl. c. 410), a native of 
status of officers who are no longer on Panopolis, Egypt. His most noted 
the active list. It includes all re- work is the Dionysiaca (History of 
tired officers and those on permanent Bacchus). A Paraphrase oj St. John 
half -pay, but not those who are on the is also extant (written in Greek hexa- 
‘ unemployed supernumerary ' or tho meters). N. was probably a Christian. 

‘ temporary half -pay ’ list. His Dionysiaca was edited by Grate 

Nonius Marcellus, a Latin gramma- (1819-26), by Maroellus (1856), by 
rian, probably of the 3rd and 4th cen- Kbchly (1658). See Weiohort, Disser- 
turies a.d. He is noted as the author talio de Nonno (1810) ; Uwarrow, 
of De Compendiosa doctrina .. ..falu- Nonnos (1817); Naeka, De Nonno 
able for the fragments preseiwed from Imitalore Homeri (1835) ; Janssen on 
old dramatists. Satirists and annalists his works (1903). 
such as Ennius, Cato, Varro, Prisoian, Nonnus (Nonus), Theophanes, a 
and Fulgentius borrowed from this Greek physician of the 10th century 
work. See editions of Junius (1565), id. 959 A.D.). He dedicated his work 
Gothofredus (1586), Mercier (1583, Compendium tolius Artis Medicm to 
1614, 1820), Gerlach and Roth (1842), the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
MiUler (1888), Onions, i.-iii. (1895), genitus (911-59). It was published by 
Lindsay (1903). Consult Peullel and JerimiasMartin3 (1568),andinanim- 
Sohwabe, Hisf. o/ifoni. Lit., ii.: Nettle- proved form (1794-7) editedbyBcr- 
ship. Essays ia Lot. ill. (1885). nard. Eee Freind, 7/isl. o/ PAj/sic. i.; 

Non-Jurors, those clergy of the Sprengel, Hist, de la iled., ii. ; Haller, 
Church of England who after the Re- Bihl. Aledic. Pracl., i. 
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\ Non-Possumus (Lat., * we cannofc *)i 
a sort of Papal formula used to ex- 
press refusal flnal and absolute, taken 
from the words of St. Peter and St. 
John (Acts iv. 19-20). It is said to 
have been used by Clement VII. in 
reply to Henry VIII.*s demand for a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 

Non-Suit. Technically a N.-S. no 
longer exists. Under the former prac- 
tice N.-S. meant the volimtary aban- 
donment by the plaintiff of his action, 
either because the judge or jury ap- 
peared to be against him or because 
in argument it appeared that in law 
he had no case. It differed from an 
adverse judgment in that it did not 
bar him from commencing the action 
again. In the days when forms of 
action, e..g. detinue (g.u.), trespass 
{q.v.)t were so highly technical and 
the slightest verbal slip in the plead- 
ings endangered the whole action, N.- 
Ss. were frequent, hut since the legal 
reforms of the last century such un- 
substantial formalities, and together 
with themN.-Ss.jhavebeen abolished. 
Popularly, the expression N.-S. is used 
to denote the fact of the judge having 
u'ithdl•a^vn a case from the jury either 
of his o^Yn motion or because counsel 
for the defendant has satisfied him 
that in law there is no case to answer 
or no evidence against his client (sec 
also Nolle Prosequi). There is no 
formality to be observed, and the 
submission that there is no case 
can he argued at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

Noodt, Gerhard (Geraert), (1647- 
1725), a noted Dutch jurist. He was 
professor of law at Franeker (1679), at 
Utrecht (1684), at Leyden (1686), and 
rector of the university there. His 
works include Probabilia Juris Civilis 
(1674-9); Ds Jure Sumini Imperii 
. . . (1705). Barbeyrao translated 
two of his political treatises into 
French (1707, 1714). His ‘ collected 
works ’ appeared at Leyden in 1724, 
1735, 1767 (the last two containing a 
Life by Barbeyrao.). 

Noonivak, or Nimivak, an is. 70 m. 
long, off Capo Vancouver, Alaska; 
the district is very hilly. 

Noordwijk, a com. in the prov. of 
S. Holland, Netherlands, and is 5 m. 
N.W. of Leyden. Pop, 6302. 

Nootka, or Moatcaht (Mowaohaht), 
a tribe of the Aht, a division of the 
Wakashan (‘ good*) stock of N. Ameri- 
can Indians. They dwell on the W. 
coast of Vancouver Is., near Nootka 
Sound, and in S. British Columbia. 
They number only about 2500, many 
being professedly Christians. The 
Makaw or Kwakiutl, who settled in 
Washington, are a branch of the same 
linguistic stock (Haeltzuk division). 

Nootka Sound, a harbour of the 
Pacific Ocean, on W. coast of Van- 


couver Is., British Columbia, Canada. 
It has deep water and is 10 m. wide. 

Nopalea, a genus of succulents 
(order Cactacese). il/. coccinellifera 
is the cochineal plant, and is cultivated 
in Mexico and the W. Indies as a food 
for the cochineal insects. It grows to 
a height of 8 to 10 ft. and bears scarlet 
flowers on leafless and spineless green 
stems. 

Norberg, a vil. in Central Sweden, 
owning iron and copper mines. It is 
30 m. distant from Vesteras. Pop. 
6360. 

Norbert, St., was born in Picardy 
towards the end of the 11th century. 
In 1120 he founded the Premonstra- 
tensians, an order of Augustinian 
canons, and later became Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, He was canonised in 
1584. See Premonstratensians. 

Norcia, a com. and bishop’s see of 
Italy, in the prov. of Perugia, 29 m. 
from Terni. Bricks, cloth, and 
earthenware are manuf. Pop. 9600. 

Nord, the most northerly dept, of 
France, adjoining Belgium, and 
washed by the North Sea : formerly 
prov. of French Flanders. The greater 
part of the surface is flat, fertile, and 
well cultivated, watered by the 
Scheldt and the Sambre. The inhabi- 
tants are half Flemish, and half 
French-speaking Walloons. The cMef 
agricultural products are wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar-beets, flax, chicory, 
and some tobacco. Stock-raising and 
fishing are important industries. The 
town of Valenciennes lies in the centre 
of the richest coal-field in France. 
N. is one of the leading manufactur- 
ing departments, making iron and 
steel goods, beet sugar, glass, chemi- 
cals, machinery, textiles, and porce- 
lain. Cap. LiUe. Area 2228 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,961,780. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd (NorthGerman 
Lloyd), a leading German steamship 
line, was inaugurated by Herr H, H. 
Meier, a citizen of Bremen, who in 
1857 induced the various shipping 
industries of the town, the Weser 
Haute Steamship Company, the 
Unter Weser, and Ober Weser Steam 
Tug Companies, and the Ober Weser 
Universal Shipping Insurance Asso- 
ciation, to amalgamate under the 
name of the N. L. In 1881 the first of 
the company’s Atlantic service boats 
was built, and from that time imtil 
the present its prosperity has in- 
creased. From the headquarters at 
Bremen, many lines of steamers nm 
to New York, Baltimore, Brazil, 
Galveston, the R. Plate, etc. Im- 
perial mail steamers run between 
Bremen and Hamburg, Bremen and 
E. Asia, Bremen and Australia, etc. 
There is also a Chinese coasting trade 
of considerable magnitude. ^ 1891 
the company had seventy boats. 
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whilst in 1910 it had 17B, aggregating 
752,037 tons. ; 

Norden : 1. A suburb o£ Rochdale, 
Lancashire, England. 2. A tn. in the 
proT. of Hanover, Prussia, 4 m. from 
the North Sea coast. Pop. 6891. 

Nordenfeit - Pahnorantz Gun, see 
JiACHINK G0NS. 

Nordenflycht, Hedwig Charlotta 
(1718-63), a Swedish poetess, born at 
Stockholm. She founded the first 
Swedish ‘ salons,’ after the fashion 
of the ‘ salon ’ then popular in France, 
and under the names of ‘ Urania ’ and 
the ‘ Aspasia of Sweden ’ was the 
foundress and moving spirit of the 
Society ‘ Utile Dulci.’ Her first publi- 
cation was Deti Sorjande Turturdu- 
fvan, an elegy on the death of her hus- 
band who died within a year of their 
marriage (1743). She published the 
poetical annual Qvinlxgt Tankespel, 
1744-50, and among her other works 
are In Defence of Women, 1763 ; 
Solitude and Calm. 

Nordenham, a small German sea- 
port, Oldenbuig, Germany, on the 
1. b. of the Weser, 5 m. S.W. of 
Geeslemunde. Pop. 7S36. 

Nordenskjold, Nils Adolf Erik, Baron 
(1832-1901), a Swedish geographer 
and es3)lorer, born at Helsingfors, 
Finland. In 1853 be went to study 
the iron and copper mines at Tagilsk, 
and was appointed lecturer at the 
university on his return, but was dis- 
missed on account of his political 
views in 1855, when he went to Berlin. 
In the following year he won the 
travelling stipend of the University 
of Helsingfors, and in 1857 took his 
master’s and doctor’s degree. He was. 
however, obliged to leave the city 
again on account of bis politics, and 
deprived of the right of holding office 
in the university, whereupon ho 
settled at Stockholm. He afterwards 
made several noteworthy voyages in 
the Arctic regions ivith Tonelli in 
1861, 1864, 1867, 1872, and 1875-76. 
In 1878-79 he made the North- East- 
empassage, starting from Karlskrona. 
On his retinn to Sweden he was made 
a baron and commander of the Order 
of Nondsjeuns. In addition to his 
exploration he made a valuable con- 
tribution to the science of geographi- 
cal research, particularly in his work 
Perillus (1897). He died at Stock- 
holm. 

NordenskjSld Sea, the name given 
to that part of the Arctic Ocean which 
washes the shores of the Taimyr 
Peninsula and Now Siberian Islands. 

Nordorhov, a com. in the prov. of 
Christiania, S. Norway, situated 
between the 'Tyri Fjord and the 
Rands Fjord. Pop. 8500. 

Nordemey, the most important of 
the E. Frisian islands, in the North 
Sea, beiongs to the Prussian prov. of 
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Hanover. It is 8 m.long, li m. broad, 
with an area of S sq. m. It is the most 
popular of German seaside resorts, 
the average annual number of visitors 
being 25,000. Pop. 4261. 

Nord Fjord, an inlet on the W. 
coast of Norway extending for about 
50 m. inland; it enters the sea by two 
mouths, the Faa Fjord and the Frdi 
Fjord. The scenery is beautiful. 

Nordhausen, a tn. of Prussia in the 
prov. of Saxony, 60 m. from Halle, 
with distilleries and numerous manu- 
factures. Pop. 32,582. 

Nordkyn Cape, 45 m. E. of North 
Cape, in 71° 5' N., is the most nor- 
therly point in Europe. 

Nordlingen, a tn. in Bavaria, situ- 
ated on the Eger, and 40 m. distant 
from Augsburg by rail. It was at one 
time a free city, and is still shut in by 
walls and towers. Among the various 
objects of interest are some paintings 
by Hans Schautelein, a tower 290 ft. 
high, and a town hall in late Gothic 
style. Pop. 8706. 

Nordmaling, a com. in the prov. of 
Vesterbotten, Sweden, on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, 33 m. S.W. of Umea. Pop. 
10,172. 

Nordre-Bergenhus, a prov. of Nor- 
way on the Atlantic. Area 7136 sq. m. 
Pop. 89,972. 

Nordre-Trondhjam, a prov. of Nor- 
way, between Sweden and the At- 
lantic. Area $696 sq. m. Pop. 84,993. 

Nora, The, a sandbank at the 
mouth of the R. Thames, marked 
by several buoys and by light- 
ships with revolving lights, to warn 
ships from approaching too closely. 
The Nore light floats over the E. end 
of the sandbank 4 m. N.E. of Sheer- 
ness. hlr. Hamblin placed the first 
light here in 1731. The celebrated 
Nore Mutiny occurred in the vdeinitv 
in 1797. 

Norfolk : 1. A maritime co. of E. 
England, on the North Sea. Thu 
coast-line is mainly flat and low, 
though in places the cliffs reach the 
height of 200 ft. In parts the seii bas 
much encroached, though near Lynn 
land has been reclaimed. There aro 
few inlets, and owing to the numer- 
ous sandbanks the coast is danger- 
ous. Yarmouth and Ljum aro the 
principal ports. The fine climate and 
long stretches of sand have made 
Yarmouth, Cromer, Hunstanton, etc., 
favourite watering-places. Tho sur- 
face is for the moat part level, and 
includes in tho W. part of tho Pen 
Country (q.o.) kno^vn as the Bedford 
Level. The principal rivers are the 
Yare and tho Great Ouse, with their 
tributaries. One of the chief features 
of the county is tho Broads (g.ti.), a 
scries of beautiful lakes famous for 
their fishing and water fowl, and also 
for the boating, annual regattas 
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being lield. Building stone, locally 
Imo^vn as ‘ Gingerbread Stone ’ is 
quarried at Snettisbam and the 
neighbourhood, clay is dug for bricks 
and tiles at Hunstanton, Snettlsham, 
etc.; limestone is quarried at Marham, 
and flints are worked ior faeing walls, 
etc. The soil Is extremely varied; 
chalk, sand, and loam being prevalent 
in different districts. Agriculture 
flourishes; oats, wheat, and barley 
being grown in great quantities. 
Cattle are extensively reared, and the 
green crops consequently include 
turnips and swedes; beans are also 
grown, and some fruit. The principal 
mauufs. are cloth (worsted having 
taken its name from Worstead), silk 
and wool weaving, and boots and 
shoes. There are a number of flour- 
mills and mustard works ; agricul- 
tural implements are made; tanning, 
malting, and bre\ving are also carried 
on ; and there are fisheries at Yar- 
mouth. Sandringham is a royal oomi- 
try seat, and there are many fine 
churches, especially the beautiful 
Norman cathedral at Norwich (q.«.), 
originally part of a Benedictine mon- 
astery. At Castle Rising there is a 
fine Norman church and also the ruin 
of a Norman castle, while Norwich 
Castle is still in good preservation. 
The county originally formed part of 
Bast Angha, and suffered many in- 
cursions from the Danes. The county 
is divided into thirty-three hundreds 
and six parliamentary divisions, each 
returning one member. The area is 
2018 sq.m. Pop. 488,630. SeeW. A. 
Dutt, Norfolk; and Victoria Count]/ 
Hislory, Norfolk. 2. A city and port 
of Norfolk CO., Virginia, U.S.A., on 
Chesapeake Bay. It exports coal, 
cotton, lumber, and tobacco, and 
manufs. hosiery, cotton, silk, and 
machinery. It also has a large trade 
in peanuts. Pop. (1910) 67,463. 3. 
Atn. of Madison CO., Nebraska, U.S. A., 
96 m. N.N.W. of Omaha. Pop, 6025. 

Norfolk, Henry Fitz-Alan Howard, 
fifteenth Duke of, see Howard. 

Norfolk, Hugh Bigod, first Earl of 
(d.ll77 or 1176), received his earldom 
as a reward for his assistance to 
Stephen in obtaining the English 
crown. He was noted for his treachery 
and double dealing, even in the faith- 
less age in which he lived. In 1169 ho 
was one of the nobles excommuni- 
cated by Beoket, and in 1175 was 
obliged to forfeit his castles. He is 
supposed to have died in Palestine. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, second Earl 
of (d. 1221). was the son of the first 
Earl of N. During the reign of Henry 
II. he had small power, but he was 
in favmrr during all Richard’s reign, 
being ambassador to France on one 
occasion. He retained his power 
during John’s reign, save for a short 


interval in 1213, but was excom- 
municated by Innocent II. as one of 
the twenty -five executors of Magna 
Charta. On the accession of Henry 
III. he regained his honours, and his 
hereditary right to the stewardship 
of the Royal Household was recog- 
nised. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fourth Earl 
of (d. 1270), marshal of England, was 
one of the members of the party of 
reform in opposition to Henry III, 
Ho was ambassador at the Con- 
ference of Cambray in 1258, but in 
the following year the dissensions of 
the barons caused him to transfer his 
allegiance to the side of the king. In 
1265 he was one of the five earls sum- 
moned to the parliament. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of 
(1245-1306), marshal of England, was 
one of the leaders of the nobles in 
their struggle against Edward I. He 
and Bohnn, Earl of Hereford, were 
foremost in refusing to go on foreign 
service unaccompanied by their 
sovereign. In 1297 they secured the 
Confirmation of the Charter, which 
was ratified by Edward at Ghent, and 
in 1301 signed by him in person. 

Norfolk Island, in Pacific, about 
400 m. N.N.W. of New Zealand, was 
first discovered by Captain Cook in 
1774, and was shortly afterwards 
made a penal settlement. Then it was 
occupied by the Pitcairn islanders, 
who, however, soon deteriorated, 
owing to intermarriage. The island 
is now rmder the control of New 
South Wales, and is the headquarters 
of the Melanesian Mission, wliioh was 
inaugurated in 1867. The island i,s 
5 m. long and 2i m. broad, and com- 
prises an area of nearly 13} sq. m. 
The soil is fertile, yielding fruits of all 
kinds, such as oranges, lemons, figs, 
grapes, pine-apples, etc. The Norfolk 
pine (Araucaria excelsa) (q.v.) is a 
lofty tree, growing to a height of 2 0 0 ft. 
and measuring 30 ft. in breadth. The 
coast of the island is steep and rugged, 
and the highest peak is Mt. Pitt 
(1050 ft.). 

Norham, a par. of Northumberland, 
England, on the r. b. of the Tweed, 
7} m. S.W. of Benviek-on-Tweed. It 
has a ruined castle. Pop. (1911) 700. 

Noricum, in ancient geography, was 
a territory which became converted 
by Caesar into a prov. towards the end 
of the first century. It corresponds ■ 
to the present provs. of Salzburg, 
Carinthia, and Styria. 

Norma (the Rule or Square), a 
small and unimportant southern con- 
stellation, catalogued by La Caille, 
1752, the brightest star, 4'6 ; seven 
other stars between 4*6 and 5*5. A 
new star was recognised by Sirs. 
Fleming on a photograph taken by 
Bailey (1893). 
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Normal, In geometry, is a straight lease until he had sworn an oath 
line drawn from any point on a curve, that ho would endeavour to obtain 
in its plane, at right angles to the for William the throne of England, 
tangent at that point, or a line drawn On the death of Edward, the throne 
from any point on a curved surface at passed by election to Harold, and 
right angles to the tangent plane at William, on the receipt of the news, 
that point. began to prepare for an invasion. He 

Normal Schools, see Tkainino landed at Pevensey Bay In Oct. 1066, 
C011.EOES. and was met at Hastings by Harold’s 

Norman, Sir Henry (b. 1S5S), a army, W'hich had already practically 
traveller and author, born at Leices- %vorn itself out at the battle of Stam- 

ter. A great traveller, having visited ford Bridge and by the hurried 

China, Japan, America, Russia, and march S. The Normans were vic- 
many other countries. He was made torious, and Harold was slain. It is 
secretary of the Budget League in impossible to enter into the details of 
1909, and assistant postmaster- the actual conquest here, but we can 
general in 1910. Amongst his pub- safely say that by 1072 England lay 
lished works are : An Account of the conquered at the feet of WUliam. The 
Harvard Greek Play, 1881; The Normans became the owners of the 
Preservation of Niagara Falls, 1882; land, and the Saxons were treated 

and The Real Japan, 1892, etc. —at first, at any rate — as a con- 

Norman, Sir Henry Wylie (1826- quered race. But the continental 
1904), an English field-marshal. He wars in wlilch the Normans were con- 
took an active part in the Indian stantly engaged rendered them in- 
Mutiny, being present at Delhi, and at creasingiy dependent on English 00 - 
the relief of Lucknow. He was made operation, and estranged them in an 
governor of Jamaica in 1883: gover- equal degree from their former com- 
nor of Queensland in 1888, and patriots in France ; so that within 
governor of the Royal Hospital, two centuries the distinction between 
Chelsea, in 1901. He was made a Norman and Ihiglish was obsolete in 
field-marshal in 1902. England. At the same time, both 

Norman Arohiteotura, see Archi- English blood and English manners 
TEOTUBE — Nomxan. were improved by mixture with a 

Normanby, a tn. in the N. Ridlngof higher civilisation ; while the porfeo- 
Yorkshire, 3J m. S.E. of Middles- tion to which the ruling race had 
brough. Has ironworks, and manufs. brought their feudal system helped to 
bricks and glass. Pop. (1911) 10,003. strengthen the central power and to 
Normanby, Marquises of, see Shep- unify the nation. See William the 
FIELD, John, and Phipps, Constan- Conqueror. 

TINE Henry ; Phipps, George Normand, Mrs. Ernest (nJe Hen- 
Augustds. rietta Rae) (b. 1850), an English 

Norman Conquest (1066-69). This painter, born in London. She ex- 
movement really originated in the hibited her first picture in the Royal 
accession of Edward the Confessor Academy when twenty-one. She has 
to the throne of England. This prince received medals from Paris and the 
had spent the greater part of his life Chicagp Exhibition, Amongst her 
in Normandy before his accession to later pictures may bo mentioned the 
the throne of England. On the ex- fresco in the Royal Exchange (1900), 

tinction of the Danish dynasty he * Abelard and Heloise,* 1908; and 

had been recalled to the throne of ‘ Hylas and the Water Nymphs,’ 
England as the nearest representa- 1910. ' 

tive of the Saxon line. His early Normandy (Fr. Normaiulie), for- 

education made him particularly merly a prov. in the N. of Franco 
susceptible to Norman influence, and border^ on the English Channel, 
during the greater part of his reign a now divided into the depts, of Seine 
constant intrigue went on between . ' ilvados, and 

Norman and Saxon court parties for ' ' . very fertile, 

the succession to the throne. Towards — j .esbmbling a 

the end of his life he came under the garden In many districts. Its chief 
influence of the Saxon party, and agricultural products are corn, flax, 
finally nominated Harold Godwinson and fruits (from which cider is largely 
as the heir to the cro^vn. Before made); its fisheries and manufactures 
his death, however, the following of great importance, and its horses 
incidents had taken place. During the best in the kingdom. The prln- 
the temporary exilo of the Godwins, cipal towns are Rouen, Dieppe, 
William the Bastard had visited Havro-do-Grace, Harfleur, Honfleur, 
Edward and alleged that he held from Caen, Falaise, St.-Lo, Bayeux, Cou- 
liim a promise that on his (Edward’s) tances, Avrauohes, Alencon, Cher- 
demise he should come to the throne bourg, and Jlont-St. -Michel. In the 
of England. He had also held Harold time of the Romans the oomitry bore 
a prisoner and had refused him re- the name of Gallia Lugdiinensis II, 
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root of Igdrasil, the tree of life, 
means of the Holy Urdar Fount. 

Noronha, Fernando de, see Fer- 
nando DE Noronha. 

Norrbotten, the largest and most 
northerly prov. in Sweden. Area 
i0,870 sq. m. Pop. 159,000. 

Norris, Frank (1S70 - 1902), an 
American novelist, born at Chicago. 
He was at one time war corre- 
spondent out in S. Africa for a San 
Franciscan journal. His novels in- 


Under the Frankish monarclis it 
formed a part of Neustria, and wm 
first called N. after Charles the 
Simple, in 912, had given it to Rolf 
or Rollo, the leader of a band of 
Norse rovers (see Norsemen), to be 
held by him and his posterity as a 
fief of the French crown. His descend- 
ant, William 11., son of Robert II., 
became Duke of N. in 1036, and in 
1066 established a Norman dynasty 

on the throneof England (see The Pit' Blix; 

THE Conqueror). In 1077 his eldest jclu^ . The Uaopus, 

6™, Robert, wrked N. from himJJ/‘Teaffue._ and ^ I)^ 

^diJ W nj I 

110™“ after tZdeatif of Stephen f^rteven?? yeaS^He w“ 

reign of his son, John Lackland, 1 £> 55 ^ 2 / Awards a theory 

was conquered by Pluhppe Auguste j World; Poems 

and Discourse concerning the Natural 
Immojialiiy of the Soid. 
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the French monarchy for more than 
200 years, but after the battle of 
A^courb (1115) it was reconquered 
by the English, who held it till 
when it was finally wrested from 
them by Charles VII. See Fehce^s 
La Basse-Nonmndy, 1907. 

Norman-French, a French dialect 
which originated after the settlement 
of the Scandinavian invaders, under 
Kollo, in Normandy, about 911. It 
was introduced into England at the 
(IJoEquest, and is known as Anglo* 
Blench, differing from N. as spoken 
in Normandy by the use of Saxon 
words for ideas for which there was no 
French word. N. was the language of 
the court for several centuries, and 
was used for law reports imtil the 
middle of the 16th century. In 1362 
a statute ordained that pleadings 
should be in English, but should be 
enrolled in Latin, but the language of 
the statute book was still French in 
1483. The earliest important law 
treatise in N. is Britton (1291) and the 
latest Littleton (14=81). A considerable 
amount of literature, poetry, and 
prose in N. has been preserved. See 
Skeat, Principles of English Etymo- 
logy (2nd series), 1891. 

Norman - Neruda, Madame, see 
HaiaR, Lady. 

Normanton, a tn. in the W. Ri^ng 
of Yorkshire, situated on the Calder, 
24 m. from York. Besides an old 
Norman church, there are traces of a 
Roman encampment in the vicinity. 

Pop. (1911) 15,033. _ ^ 

Normanton, South, a par. of Derby- 
shire, England, 6^ m. from Mans- 
field. Pop. (1911) 5200.- , , 

Norns, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name given to three maidens 
who symbolise the past, present, and 
future, and are called Urd, Verdandi, 
andSkuld. They weave man’s destiny, 
and are also occupied in watering the 


Norris, Sir’ John (1660?;1749), a 
British admiral. He 
himself under Shovell m the battle off 
Malaga (1704) and m the teking of 
Barcelona in 1705, for which series 
he was knighted, as well ^ recern^ 
a sum of 1000 gumeas. In 1739 be w^ 
annointed admiral and commander- 
hJ-chief of the EngUsh He re- 

tired from active service m 1744. 

Norris, Newman, Lt.- Col. Charles. 
L W.M.(b.l8o2), washornatElvington 
H^.Yorkshire.andhas rendered vate- 
able services both abroad 
by means of his sword 
He served under General Gordon m 
Egypt, was present at the campaig^ 
in the first Transvaal War, in B^uto- 
land. Hataheleland and CenM^ric^ 
He has been war correspondent on 
^%ral ocMsions. and has won many 

Sis and r‘T847) 

Norris, William Edward (b. ISilh 

I an English ^oveUs^^^ Hf,"^®e\otef iS 
ead. H© has 
, among wliich 
YelloWy 1876 ; 

1897; The 

i! 

modern in as -svell as 

cloth and cotton mdls w 

shipbuilding yards. Pop. 4b,uuu. 
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Norrland, one of the three terri- 
tories of Sweden, and includes the 
counties of Norrbotten, Vesterbotten, 
Vestemorrland. Jamtland. and Gefle- 
borg. Area 98,771 sq. m. 

Norsemen, in the strictest sense of 
the word, denotes the early dwellers 
in Norway; but the application of the 
term is sometunes extended to all the 
people of ScandinaTia. These people, 
who began to leave their own country 
on plimdering expeditions about the 
middie of the Sth century, were more 
or less compelled to do so by the 
existing conditions. The country was 
over-populated, and a warlike career 
was attractive while the men of power 
subdued theirless fortunate brethren. 
These combined factors were, in a 
large measure, responsible for the 
Norse invasions of Europe which 
began on the E. coast of England in 
the year 787. Knewn to tho English 
as ‘ Danes,’ they were almost sub- 
dued by Alfred the Great ; but they 
conquered this country early in the 
11th century, under Cnut. It was 
about thebeginning of the 9th century 
that they eilso visited the Islands olf 
Scotland, including the Hebrides, Ork- 
ney, and Shetland. In Ireland they 
were also very p o werf ul ,andabout840 
were masters of most of the northern 
part of that country, founding their 
knigdom of Dublin. They extended 
their inroads to the Faroe Isles and 
Iceland about the end of the 9th 
oentury,and eventually visited Green- 
land and a place called Vinland, which 
was possibly a locality somewhere on 
tho Canadian coast. They likewise 
met with success on the Continent, 
and during the first half of the 9th 
centm-y pillaged the land of the 
Frisians and Flanders. In the year 
843 they established themselves on 
the R. Loire, and a low years later 
had planted camps on most of the 
French rivers. They obtained posses- 
sion of Paris in 845 (sacking the city), 
and again on three later dates. In 
859 and 860 they sailed into the Medi- 
terranean Sea, attacking Spain and 
the islands near and settling on tho 
R. Rhone. A short time after they 
arrived in Italy, and continued to 
plunder towns. In tho year 912 RoUo 
was made by the French king the 
mvner of the duchy of Normandy (q.v.); 
it was from this that the future con- 
querors of England had their begin- 
ning. See Georg B. Depping, Risioire 
des Erpdditions Marilimes des Nor- 
mands ei de leur ilablissemenl en 
France au dixidme sidcle, 1826; O. 
Delarc, Lea Rormands en l(alie,f 1SS3; 
P. B. du CbaUlu, The Viking Age, 
1889; C. F. Keary, The Vilcings in 
JVestern Christendom, a.d. 789 to a.t>. 
883, 1891; I. Fischer, Die Ent declcun- 
gen der Normannen in Amerika, 1902. 


North, Christopher (Scottish 
author), see Wilson, John. 

North, Frederick, second Earl of 
Guilford, better known as Lord North 
(1732-92), a statesman, entered parlia- 
ment in 1754, and was a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury from 1759 until 1766, 
in which year ho became Joint-Pay- 
master of the Forces. In 1707 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons 
in the Grafton administration, and 
three years later he became Prime 
Minister. In that high oflice he acted 
as the mouthpiece of the king, who 
ruled the House of Commons by 
bribes and threats, and, by appeals 
to his loyalty, induced N. to carry out 
his will, N. was opposed to the 
American War, but allowed tho king 
to influence him against his better 

i 'udgment. He resigned inMarchl782, 
)ut with Fox formed a government 
which endured from April to Dec. 
1783, after which he did not again 
hold office. He succeeded to the earl- 
dom in 1790. An able financier, he 
was a weak man, and responsible 
for much of the troubles that arose 
in the earlier years of the reign of 
George III. 

North Adams, a city of Berkshire 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A, on tho R. 
Hoosac, 52 m. N.W. of Springfield. 
It carries on woollen manufactures as 
well as a boot and shoe trade. Pop. 
(1910) 22,019. 

Northallerton, a market tn. in the 
N. Riding of Yorksliire, 40 m. N. of 
Leeds. It is the site of an old Roman 
camp. All Saints’ Church dates from 
the 12th century. Leather goods, 
linoleum, and motor cars are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1911) 4806. 

Northam: 1. A par. of Dovoushiro, 
England, li m. N.W. of Bideford. 
Pop. (1911) 5500. 2. A tn. in York 
co., W. Australia, 54 m. E.N.E. of 
Perth. Pop. 2000. 

North America, see America, 
Alask. 1, C.tNAJJA.and Vsited States 
OP America. 

North American Indians, see 
American Indians. 

North American Review. Tliis 
celebrated critical review, wliich is 
reputed to bo the oldest magazine in 
the world, was the lineal successor 
of The Monthly Anthology, wliich 
was begun by Phineas Adams in 
1803, and which shortly after passed 
into tho control of tho Rev. William 
Emerson, the father of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Tho Anthology, though its 
life was short, undoubtedly created a 
demand for high Uteraturo, and paved 
the way for tho N. A. R., tho first 
number of which was published by 
William Tudor, its first editor, in 
1815. It thereafter enjoyed a most 
triumphant career, practically every 
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notable American ^vTiter, together 
mth some of the greatest lights of 
contemporary thought in England, 
having at one time or another contri- 
buted to its columns. One of its 
most celebrated editors was James 
Russell Lowell (1862-7 2), who used the 
Review as the medium of publication 
of most of his prose \vriting9. Other 
editors have included a U.S. Secretary 
of State, two ministers to Great 
Britain and Spain, and ministers to 
Russia, China, Brazil, and the Nether- 
lands, together mth two presidents of 
Harvard College. It claims uithout 
justice to be the recognised channel 
in America for the most comprehen- 
sive discussions of important public 
questions: a character which it ac- 
quired under the editorship of Allen 
Thomdyke Rice, who purchased it in 
1877, and was editor for twelve years. 
Rica drew his contributions not, as his 
predecessors had done, from American 
writers only, but from every part of 
the world. The ‘great religious con- 
troversy between Cardinal Planning. 
Gladstone, and Colonel IngersoU; the 
argument between Gladstone and 
Blaino on the rival merits of free trado 
and protection : the debate between 
Edison, Westlnghouse, and Lord Kel- 
vin on the possible dangers of distrl- 
butii^ electricity through cities for 
lighting purposes ; the Homo Rule 
controversy between Parnell and Mr. 
Balfour, were all discussed by their 
great advocates in the N. A. K. Its 
present editor and proprietor. Colonel 
George Harvey, has occupied that 
position since XS99. 

Northampton: 1. Cap, of the co. of 
the same name, a market tn. , and pari, 
co, and municipal bor., on a rising 
ground on the 1. h. of the Neu, 67 m. 
N.W, of London by railway. In the 
centre of the town is a spacious 
market square. The principal edifices 
are the shire hall, the grammar school, 
the town hall, the corn exchange, the 
numerous churches, several of which 
are unusually interesting, as St. 
Peter's, a restored and beautiful 
specimen of enriched Norman, and 
St. Sepulchre’s, one of the very few 
round churches in the empire, and 
supposed to have been built in the 
12th century. Boot and shoe mak- 
ing is the staple industry. Leather, 
hosiery, and lace are manufactured. 
Iron and brass foundries arc in 
operation, and brewing is carried on. 
Races take place here every year in 
Mai'ch. Two members are returned 
to the House of Commons. N., a 
very ancient town, was held by the 
Banes at the beginning of the 10th 
century, and was burned by them in 
1010. After the Conquest, it was be- 
stowed on Simon do St. Liz. In the 
I7th century it suflered from flood and 


fire. Pop. (1911) 90,076.. 2., A city in 
Hampshire co. .Massachusetts, U.S. A. , 
on the r. b. of the Connecticut R., 8 m. 
N.W. of Holyoke. It has manufs. of 
silk, brushes, cutlery, etc. There are 
the Smith s ,i :*, the 

Burnham :ii\ . the 

Clarke Sch. i. ■ -i, ,:i ■ .i-.- city. 

Pop. (1910) 19,431, 3. A post tu. in 
the Victoria dist. of Western Aus- 
tralia, 262 m. N.N.W. of Perth. Pop. 
1500. 

Northampton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, second Marquis of (1790- 
1851), an English man of letters and 
olltician, born in Wiltshire. In 1812 
e entered parliament, and was 
associated with Wilberforce in the 
anti-slavery campaign; he also assisted 
Sir James Macldntosh in his efforts 
towards the reform of criminal law. 
In 1820 he retired to Italy to live, in 
182S he became the second Marquis 
of Northampton on the death of his 
father, and in 1830 he returned to 
England. From 1838 to 1849 he was 
president of the Royal Society; he 
also filled the same post in the Geo- 
logical Society for some time. He 
published a volume of poems. 

Northampton, William Parr, Mar- 
quis of (1513-71), was tho brother of 
(Datherin© Parr, the sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. He was created Earl 
of Essex in 1543 and Marquis of 
Northampton in 1547. He placed an 
important part dm'ing tho reign of 
Edtvard VI., supporting tho cause 
both of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. On the death of Edward VI. he 
favoured the accession of Lady Jane 
Grey, and as a consequence was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence 
was after%vards commuted to the 
forfeiture of his titles and estates. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he 
was again taken into favour and was 
created marquis for a second time 
in 1559. 

Northamptonshire, a midland co. of 
England. The surface is mainly level 
or broken wth low hills, and the 
scenery is beautihil and well wooded, 
the county being famous for its trees. 
It includes part of tho Fen country 
(q.u,), what IS known as the * soke ' of 
Peterborough being land reclaimed 
from the Fens. The principal rivers 
are the Avon, None, Welland, jCIier- 
well, Learn, and the Ouse. Ironstone, 
limestone, and clay are ^vorked, and 
a particular kind of building-stone 
known as Weldon or Stamford marble. 
The mild climate and level surface, in 
addition to a rich soil, are admirable 
for agriculture, and almost the whole 
of the county is under cultivation. 
Farming of all kinds flourishes, wheat 
and barley being the principal crops, 
while cattle and sheep are reared ex- 
tensively. Apart from agriculture tho 
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main industries are the iron works 
carried on at Kettering, Welling- 
borough, etc., and the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, Northampton being 
the centre of the trade for England. 
The county is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. It was originally Included 
in the Mercian kingdom, and was part 
of Tbstig.’s earldom in the 11th cen- 
tury. Earthworks and Roman re- 
mains have been found, and Watling 
Street and Ermine Street both cross 
the county. In 1215 the barons be- 
sieged Northampton Castle, held by 
King John, and in 1624 the castle was 
^vrested from the younger Simon de 
Montfort by Henry III. Henry VI. 
was defeated at Northampton during 
the Wars of the Roses, and later the 
famous battle of Naseby (1645) took 
place in the county. There are lew 
monastic remains, the most important 
being the Abbey Church of Peter- 
borough (Medeshamstede), now the 
cathedral (Norman), commenced by 
Penda in 665 ; but there are some 
beautiful churches of Norman date. 
The ruins of Fotheringay Castle, so 
famous in connection %vith Mary 
Queen of Soots, are also in the county. 
The area is 909 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
363,892. See Victoria County History, 
Northamptonshire. 

North Andover, a tn. in Esses co., 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. Theohief trade 
is in wool and machinery. Pop. (1910) 
5529. 

North Attleboro, a tn. of Bristol co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., with import- 
ant jewellery trade. Pop. (1910) 9562. 

North Australia, see Noktbekn 
Territory. 

North Bay, a tn. and watering- 
place of Ontario, Canada, on Lake 
Nlpissing, 190 m. N. of Toronto. Pop. 
4000. 

North Berwick, a seaside resort and 
royal bor. of Scotland, in Haddington 
CO., 224 m. (by rail) B.N.E. of Edin- 
burgh." It has become popular as a 
watering-place, having a good beach 
and fishing, and two fine golf courses. 
It was made a royal burgh by Robert 
III.; the ruins of a Cistercian abbey 
foimded by David I. are in the neigh- 
bourhood. One mile to the S. is the 
hill called North Berwick Law, rising 
to 612 ft.; 3 m. to the E. of the town 
are the ruins of Tantallon Castle (14th 
century), whilst 2 m. to the S.W. is 
Dirleton Castle (12th century). Pop. 
(1911) 3247. 

North Brabant, see Brabant. 

North Braddock, a bor. of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in Aliegheny co.,>9 m. 
3.E. by E. of Pittsburg. There are 
manufs. of steel rails. Pop. (1910) 
11,824. 

Northbridge, a tn. in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 11 m. S.E. of 


Worcester. It is engaged in the 
manuf. of cotton goods. Pop. (1910) 
8809. 

North British Railway Company 
was incorporated in 1844 for running 
a railway between Edinburgh and 
Berwick; since then it has amalgam- 
ated with about fifty companies. The 
lines run from Edinburgh to Carlisle 
on the S., to Glasgow on the W., to 
Fort William on the N.W., and to 
Dundee, Montrose, and Bervie on the 
N.E. The total length of line is 1243 
m. exclusive of 28i m. owned in con- 
junction with other companies; the 
company also owns a small fleet of 
steamers. The Forth and Tay bridges 
were originated by the company. 
The number of directors is sixteen. 
The authorised capital, including 
loans, is £68,685,089, of which 
£19,418,131 represents the nominal 
increase of capital resulting from the 
conversion and rearrangement of 
stocks. The company’s offlees are at 
23 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Northbrook, Earl of, see Baring. 

North Cachar. a dist. of Assam, 
India. Area 1800 sq. m. Pop. 40,000. 

North Cape, a headland on the 
island of Magero, Norway. It is, with 
Knivskjarbdde, which is shghtly 
farther N., the most northerly point 
of Europe, being in lat. 70° 11' N. The 
most northerly point on the Continent 
itself, however, is Cape Nordkyn. 

North Carolina, a South-Eastern 
Atlantic state of U.S.A. The state is 
divided topographically into three 
distinct zones ; the Coastal Plain 
Region in the E., the Piedmont 
Plateau Region in the centre, and the 
Appalachian Region » the W. The 
Coastal Plain is fringed by a margin 
of swamps and shoals which are ex- 
tremely treacherous to navigation. 
The largest of these swamps is knmvu 
as Dismal Swamp. The Coastal Plahi 
is remarkably level. The Piedmont 
Plateau Region is bold and somewhat 
ru^ed in contour. The chief ranges of 
the Appalachian Mt. Region are the 
Blue Ridge and the UnakaMt. Range. 
The highest peak of the Unakas is Mt. 
Mitchell (6711 ft.). The mountains of 
this region are lor the most part 
clothed ivith dense forests. The 
scenery is exceptionally beautiful, and 
attracts numerous southerners in 
summer and northerners in winter. 
The soil is uniformly fertile, and the 
climate healthy. The minerals of 
N. C. are exceptionally rich, and in- 
clude iron, copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
cool, granite, marble, gems, etc. The 
chief products are cotton, wheat, oats, 
maize, tobacco, and potatoes. N. C. 
is sometimes called the turpentine 
slate owing to the largo quantities 
of turpentine which it exports, 'far 
and rosin are also flourishing trades. 
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CJotton and woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and the manufacture of silk 
is prospering. Fisheries in the state 
are valuable. The capital of the state 
is Raleigh, and the chief port and 
largest city is Wilmington. The popu- 
lation consists of Americans, English, 
Germans, Negroes, Indians (Chero- 
kees), and Chinese. Area 52,426 sq.m. 
Pop. (1910) 2,206,287. 

Northcliffe, Baron, see Habms- 
woRTH, Aimed Charles William. 

Northoote, Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcoto of Exeter (1846-1911), a 
statesman, was the second son of Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, first Earl 
of Iddesleigh. He entered the Foreign 
Office in 1868, and on various com- 
missions acquired considerable ex- 
perience. In 1877 he became private 
secretary to his father, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in 1880 
became a member of parliament. He 
held min or appointments imtil 1900, 
when he was raised to the peerage 
and made governor of Bombay, in 
which position he greatly distin- 
guished himself. The Commonwealth 
of Australia was formed in 1901, and 
three years later N. went out as 
governor-general, 

Northoote, James (1746-1831), an 
English painter, born at Plymouth. 
In 1773 he began his studies under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, andat the Royal 
Academy schools. He went to Italy 
in 1777, and on his return to England 
he became famous as a portrait 
painter. In 1786 he was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Academy, imd his historic 
picture, ‘The young Princes murdered 
in the Tower,’ was completed in that 
year. This was followed by * The 
Burial of the Princes ’ and ‘ The 
Death of Wat Tyler.’ ‘ The Entomb- 
ment ' and ‘ The Agony in the Gar- 
den ’ are among his last works. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, aee Iddes- 
LEIGH. 

North Dakota, a N. central state 
of the U.S. A. The physical features of 
the state are bold and simple. Three 
vast table-lands rise successively from 
E. to W. Through the nethermost 
of these table-lands flows the Red R. 
Its mean breadth is 50 m., and its 
mean elevation Is 900 ft. The second 
table-land has a mean breadth of 180 
m., and a mean elevation of 1400 ft. 
In this plain are situated the Turtle 
Mts., which have an elevation of 400 
ft. above the general level. The third 
and most westerly table-land is called 
the Coteau du Missouri, and covers 
half of the state. Its meim elevation 
is 27,000 ft. Its plateau is watered by 
the Missouri. Many of the coal seams 
in the Coteau du Sllssouri have be- 
come Ignited through prairie fires, and 
emit smoke and fumes. Devil’s Lake, 
or Miuniwaukon, in the N.E., has no 


outlet, and is salt. The valley of the 
Red River is very fertile, and pro- 
duces fine wheat crops. Other crops 
are oats, maize, flax, rye, potatoes, 
buck-wheat, and bay. Cattle abound 
in the state ranches. Tbe rainfall 
is low. The winters are cold but sunny. 
The cap. of N. D. is Bismarck ; the 
largest town is Fargo. Area 70,795 
sq. m. Pop. (1910) 577,910. 

North Eastern Railway, one of the 
most important railways of England, 
originated in 1854 ; the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick Railway, the 
York and North Midland Railway, 
and theLeeds Northern Railway being 
then amalgamated under the above 
title. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway (the most ancient of all rail- 
ways) was taken over in 1863. The 
chief lines extend from Doncaster and 
York to Darlington, Durham, New- 
castle, and Berwick-on-Tweed, Hull, 
Scarborough, Carlisle, etc., connect- 
ing with the Great Northern Railway 
between Doncaster and York and 
Tvith the North British at Berwick, 
forming part of the East Coast route 
to Scotland. The total mileage of the 
company is (1913) 1680 m. ; it also 
owns oxtensivedocksatHuU, Jliddles- 
brough, S. Shields, Hartlepool, Blyth, 
etc. The company has twenty 
directors, and an authorised capital, 
including loans, of £80,495,848. Of 
this £6,619,138 represents nominal 
addition by the consolidations ef- 
fected in 1895 and 1896. It was on 
the N.E.R. Company’s engines that 
J. Holden made his experiments with 
liquid fuel, which proved its com- 
mercial utility. 

North East Passage, the route, fin- 
ally found by A. E. Nordenskjold in 
1878-79, from Europe and the Atlan- 
tic through the Arctic Ocean round 
the N. coast of Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Northeim, a tu. in the prov. of Han- 
over, Prussia, 12 m. N.E. of Gottin- 
gen. It is engaged chiefiy in brewing, 
tanning, spinning, milling, and in 
manufacturing sugar, tobacco, and 
cigars. Pop. 8625. 

Northern Circars, see Circars, the 
Northern. 

NorthemLights.sec Liqhts,North- 
EBN. 

Northern Mythology, see Mttho- 
LOOT. 

Northern Nigeria, see Nigeria. 

Northern of France Railway Com- 
pany {CJiemin de Fer du Nord) was 
incorporated in 1845. The house of 
Rothschild was largely interested in 
it, and the English directors at the 
present time are Lord Rothschild and 
Baron Arthur de Rothschild. The 
principal lines rim from Paris (Rue 
de Dunkerque terminus) to Calais, 
Boulogne, Rouen, Amiens, and to the 
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Belgian frontier {vid Valenciennes 
and Lille). The length of line owned 
by the company is 2353 m. ; the state 
guarantees a dividend of 54-1 francs 
per share per annum until 1914. The 
London correspondent of the com- 
pany is A. Sine, Charing Cross Station, 
London, W.C. 

Northern of Spain Railway Com- 
pany (CamiTtos de Hierro del Xorle) 
was incorporated in 1858, with head- 
quarters at Madrid. The lines run 
thence to Irim on the French frontier, 
to Corunna and Gijon; whilst other 
lines run from Venta do Banos to San- 
tander, from Bilbao to Lerida, Tarra- 
gona, and Barcelona. The total length 
of lino is 2349 m., including about 42 
in course of construction. The Paris 
office of the company is at 69 Rue 
de la Victoire, Paris. 

Northern Province, see Nile Pro- 
vince. 

Northern Territory, formerly Alex- 
andra Land, is the name now given 
to the N. portion of S. Australia, N. 
of 26° S. and extending between 
129° and 138° E., ivith a length of 900 
m. and a breadth of 560 m. Theregion 
formerly belonged to New South 
Wales, but was annexed to S. Aus- 
tralia in 1863, and transferred to the 
Commonwealth in January 1911. 
Much of the country is desert, but 
near the coasts sugar-cane, cotton, 
and fruits are grown ; mangrove 
trees are also found near the coast, 
and pine, fig, and orange trees in other 
parts. The chief stream is the Roper 
R. The climate is tropical, the wet 
season lasting from November to 
April ; the annual rainfall is about 
60 in. Gold (over 7000 oz. in 1910). 
copper, wolfram, and tin are the chief 
minerals. Horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are reaircd ; pearl fishing is car- 
ried on near Melville Is. The prin- 
cipal exports are wolfram, gold, 
copper, hides and cattle, wool, pearl 
and tortoise shell. Palmerston is the 
capital. Port Darwin being an Im- 
portant town. Area 523,620 sq. m. 
Pop. 3000 (including Chinese, but 
exclusive of the dlminishingaborigines 
in the interior, estimated at 2000). 

Northers, cold dry winds which are 
prevalent during the winter months, 
and which blow usually over the Gulf 
of Mexico and the surrounding re- 
gions. They sometimes produce a 
sudden fall of temperature, and are 
often responsible for shipwrecks. 

NorthFamily. Among the prominent 
members of this distinguished family 
are: Edward North, first Baron North 
(1406-1504), Chancellor of the Court 
of Augmentation, who was raised to 
the peerage in 1554. Sir Thomas 
North (1535-1001), a man of letters, 
chiefly distinguished tor his tiunsla- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius and Pln- 
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torch ’s Lives, which latter work was 
largely drawn upon by Shakespeare. 
Francis North, first Baron Ouilford 
(1637-1685). a lawyer, Solicitor- 
General, 1071; Attorney - General, 
1673; Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
1675-82; Lord Chancellor, 1682; 
raised to the peerage, 1683. Sir 
Dudley North (1641-91), Commissioner 
for the Customs, 1683, the author of 
Currency, and an early exponent of 
freetrade. J^oAnJVorfA(1645-83),pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, 1672; 
prebendary of Westminster, 1673; 
master of Trinity College from 1677 
until his death. Roaer North (1653- 
1734), a lawyer, the author of Lives 
of the Norths (Lord-Keeper North, Sir 
Dudley North, and Francis North), 
1742-44. collected and edited by 
Henry Roscoe in 1826. 

Northfield, a tn. in Franklin co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 42 m. N.E. of 
Springfield. It is the birthplace of 
Dwight L. Moody; possesses a semi- 
nary and a training school, and is 
the rendezvous of the annual summer 
conference of Christian workers. 
Pop. (1910) 1642. 

Northfleet, a tn. in the co. of Kent, 
England, 1 } m. W. of Gravesend. It 
is engaged in shipbuilding, and in the 
manuf. of chemicals, cement, and 
bricks. Pop. (1911) 14,184. 

North Foreland, see ForeIuVND, 
North and South. 

North Foreland, Battles off the, were 
two battles of the first and second 
Dutch wars respectively, so called be- 
cause they were fought near tho N. F. 
The first battle commenced on Juno 2, 
1653, between fleets commanded by 

M. H. Tromp and De Ruyter on the 
Dutch side, and Monck, Deane, Penn, 
and Lawson on the English. Duringtho 
first day’s fighting Deane was killed, 
but Blake came to the reinforcement 
of the English at night with eighteen 
fresh ships, and on the next day tho 
Dutch were obliged to retire. They 
had eleven ships captured and seven 
or eight sunk in the action. Tho 
second battle was one of the 
hardest fought and most disastrous 
battles of the second Dutch War. Tho 
EngUsh fleet, under the command of 
Monck, engaged the Dutch fleet, com- 
manded by De Ruyter, in tho Downs, 
on Juno 1, 1666. The fighting wont 
against tho British, who eventually 
had to retire with a loss of twenty-one 
vessels against the Dutch loss of seven 
ships only, although the victors were 
not in much better plight than the 
vanquished. 

North Gorman Gazotta (Ger. Nord- 
deuische AUyemcine Zeituny, literally 

N, German universal or general news- 
paper). This daily paper, which, dur- 
mg tho days of Bismarck, was tho mere 
megaphone of tho Iron Chancellor’s 
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utterances, was established in Berlin 
in the middle of the last century, and 
was for long known throughout 
Europe as a semi-official journal. 
Apparently its only claim to be recog- 
nised as officially inspired at the pre- 
sent day rests on the fact that its 
intelligence is derived from Wolff*s 
Telegraph Agency. As a medium 
of connnuniquds against France, prac- 
tically dictated to the editor by 
Prince Bismarck, the N. G. G. not only 
focussed the attention of Europe on 
its columns, but definitely established 
itself as the authoritative organ of the 
German government, a position which 
it only forfeited when the Chancellor 
ventured to attack the policy of the 
Emperor William I. In its origin 
it was an independent journal of 
markedly Socialistic tone. 

North Ham, a vil. of Canada in 
Wolfe CO., Quebec. Pop. 1100. 

North Holland, see Holland, 
North. 

North Kanara, see Kanara. 

Northmen, see Norsemen. 

North Park, one of the four " parks 
of Colorado,* U.S.A., in Larimer co. 
Its area is 2000 sq. m., and it stands 
at a mean elevation of from 8000 to 
9000 ft. It is noted for its big game. 

North Plainfield, a bor. of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in Somerset co., 12 m. 
S.W. of Jersey City. Pop. (1910)6117. 

North Pole, see ARcno Explora- 
tion. 

NorthSea, or German Ocean, a Euro- 
pean sea, hounded on the E. by the 
continent of Europe, on the W. by 
Great Britain; on the S. it is con- 
nected by the Strait of Dover with 
the English Channel and the Atlantic; 
and on the N. it extends to the 
Shetland Isles, joining the Norwegian 
Sea in the N.E. The N. S. is some- 
what shallow, the Continent and 
Britain once being coterminous. Its 
mean depth is about 50 fathoms, Tho 
Dogger Bank stretches across the 
N. S. from E. to W. The coasts of the 
N. S. are mainly flat; the English 
coast consists of sandy clifis and 
beaches, and the continental coast 
consists of marshes and protecting 
banks. The N. S. waters are composed 
of a mixture of Baltic water through 
the Skager Rack, Atlantic water 
through the Shetland-Faroe Channel, 
and Arctic water through the Nor- 
wegian Sea, and consequently there 
is great' variety of temperature and 
salinity in various parts of the sea. 
The union of the northern tidal wave 
and that from the Strait of Dover 
sends high tides to London — a fact 
which is invaluable for shipping pur- 
poses. The Atlantic tides, which have 
a salinity of 35 pro send out 

considerable heat. The fisheries of 
the N. S. are the most productive in 


the world. Trawl fishing is exten- 
sively carried on in the shallow parts 
of tho sea, and yields vast supplies of 
haddock, cod, whiting, halibut, soles, 
brill, turbot, plaice, etc. Line fishing 
is practised in the deep waters. The 
courses of the herring shoals round 
Britain are remarkable. In Shetland, 
herring fishing commences in June, 
and later at various stages southward 
down the British coast till it ends in 
the late autumn and uinter fishing 
off Norfolk. Tho maximum length is 
600 m., and its greatest breadth is 
400 m.; its area is 162,000 sq. m. 

North Sea Baltic Canal, see Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal. 

North Sea Fisheries Convention. In 
1882 Great Britain, Germany, Den- 
mark, Belgium, France, and Holland 
signed a convention regulating the 
police of the North Sea fisheries to 
waters 3 m. fromthecoast. The fisher- 
men of each of these countries have 
the sole right of fishing within these 
limits. 

North Shields, see Shieids, North. 

North Sydney: 1. A residential 
suburb of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. It is situated on the N. shore 
of Port Jackson, and it possesses one 
of the largest suspension bridges in the 
world. Pop. 22,000. 2. A Heaport of 
Canada, on Cape Breton I., Nova 
Scotia, 8 m. N.W. of Sydney. It pos- 
sesses 3000 ft. of quayage, and a depth 
alongside of from 15 to 28 ft. of water. 
Pop. 7000. 

North Tarrytown, a vil. of West- 
chester CO., New York, U.S.A., 2C m. 
N. of the city of Now York, on the 
Hudson R. Near here is Sleepy Hol- 
low of Washington Irving’s Legend of 
Sleep]/ Hollow, and it is also the burial- 
place of Irving. It possesses an old 
Dutch church, dating from 1699. 
Pop. (1910) 5421. 

North Tonawanda, a city in Nia- 
gara CO., New York, U.S.A., on the 
Niagara R., 10 m. N. of Buflalo. Its 
^eatest amount of trade is carried on 
in lumber, but it also manufs. iron, 
nuts and bolts, boilers and engines, 
and merry-go-rounds. Pop. (1910) 
11,955. 

Northumberland, themost northerly 
co. of England. The coast-line is flat 
and sandy, the cUfis are low, and there 
are few inlets. There are several 
islands, the most important being Holy 
Is., or Lindisfame, and the Fame Is. 
The surface from the low plains in the 
E, rises to a moorland region in the 
centre, and so upward to the Cheviot 
Range, reaching its greatest eleva- 
tion in Cheviot Peak (2676 ft.). The 
chief rivers are the Tweed, Ain, 
Coquet, Wansbeck, Blyth, and Tyne; 
tho Tweed being famousforitssalmon 
fishing, and the Coquet for its trout. 
In the S. lies tho big coal-field ; lead 
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andzinc are found, and building-stone 
isquarried. ThesoilTaries verymuoh, 
and a large proportion is permanent 
pasturage. Oats and barley are the 
principal crops. Sheep rearing is car- 
ried on very extensively, there being 
a particular breed known aa the 
Cheviots ; cattle are also reared. The 
Tyne forms the great manufacturing 
centre, the industries including ship- 
building, iron-works, blast furnaces, 
rope-works, potteries, brickfields, and 
glass factories. Machinery and tools 
are also manufactured. North Shields 
is the centre of the sea-fisheries, and 
Hexham has a large glove factory. 
The Tyne has the largest coal-ship- 
ing trade in the world, Newcastle 
eing the principal port. Other ports 
besides those on the Tyne are Blyth, 
Ambel, Alnmouth, and Benviek. The 
county is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. The county origiuaUj- 
formed part of the Saxon kingdom of 
Bernicia, which became merged into 
the kingdom of Northumbria (q.v.) 
about the end of the 6th century. It 
suffered considerably from the border 
raids, but there are some fine old 
buildings, notably Lindisfarne Priory 
(1093), Hexham Abbey Church, built 
over the crypt of Wilfred’s Abbey of 
St. Andrew, and the castles of Aln- 
wick, Dilston, etc. The county also 
includes such famous battlefields as 
Otterbum and Flodden Field, and is 
the home of the great Percy family. 
Area 2018 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
697,014. See Victoria County History, 
Northuniberland. 

Northumberland, Dukes and Earls 
of. The first duke was John Dudley, 
who played an active part as a poli- 
tician and soldier during the reign of 
Edward VI., and succeeded in over- 
throwing the Protector Somerset. He 
plotted the exclusion of JIary Tudor 
and the accession of Lady Jane Grey, 
who had married his son, Guildford 
Dudley. The plotfailed, however, and 
Northumberland was executed, as 
were later his son and daughter-in- 
law. The title of the Earl of N. lay 
with the Percy familj' (first earl d. 
1408). This family acted as the war- 
den of the marches on the borders of 
Scotland. They supported Henrj’ of 
Lancaster in his bid lor the throne in 
1399 ; and later, considering liis treat- 
ment of them after Homildon Hill, 
1402, ungrateful, broke into rebellion. 
Henp- Percy (Hotspur) allied frith 
Owain Glyndfvr, and was defeated 
outside Shrewsbury (1403) whilst at- 
tempting to join his ally. The family 
name of the present ducal family is 
Smithson, and the ereation is com- 
parativeiy new (1786). 

Northumberland Strait, separates 
Prince Edward Island from Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick. Length 
130 m., breadth 8 to 30 m. 

Northumbria, one of the greatest of 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, situated 
between the Humber and the Forth, 
originally consisted of tw'o inde- 
pendent Idngdoms — ■ Bernicia and 
Deira. Of the former kingdom Ida 
was the first ruler (547-559), and ho 
was succeeded by his four sons, who 
ruled in succession. The first ruler of 
Deira was BUa, who flourished about 
580, and was succeeded by BJthel- 
frith, who united the tw-o kingdoms 
in 605. Edwin, son of Ella, defeated 
and slew JEthelfrith, and succeeded to 
the throne of N. He extended the 
frontiers of his kingdom to the coast 
(Including Anglesey and Man), and 
dming his reign the kingdom was the 
mo.st powerful in England. After'his 
death the kingdom was disintegrated, 
and did not recover its former power 
till Oswio became king of Bernicia 
and annexed Deira. Osfrio won a 
vietory over Penda of Mercia, and 
incorporated the northern part of 
Mercia in his kingdom. Mercia re- 
covered her territory in 658, and N. 
pushedherfrontiersnorthward,annex- 
ing Strathclyde and Dalriada. In 685 
the Piets recovered their independ- 
ence. Alfrith, the son and successor of 
Oswio, made no further attempts to 
extend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
but under his patronage learning 
flourished in the kingdom. The suo- 
ce.ssors of Osfrio were for the most 
part worthless and Incompetent 
rulers, and henceforth the decline of 
the kingdom is rapid. In 7 68 Alchred, 
King of N., sent on embassy to Charle- 
magne. In 827 Eanred, King of N., 
formally acknowledgedthe supremacy 
of Ecgbert I. , King of Wessex. Ecgbert 
II. reigned till 878, and was the last 
English king of N. Subsequently N. 
acknowledged the overlordship of 
Alfred the Great. N. was for a 
considerable period the chief seat in 
England of literary and missionary 
activity. It was in the monasteries 
of NVhltby, Lindisfarne, and Jarrow 
that Bede (672-735) wrote his Ecclesi- 
astical History, and it was N. that sent 
the missionaries in the Sth century 
who converted the greater part of 
Germany. It was not till tho reign of 
\Villiara tho Conqueror that N. really 
became an integral part of England. 

North Walsham, see Waisilvm, 
Nobth. 

North-Western Pro Vinces, seellNlTED 
Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province forms 
the most northerly division of British 
India, Ijing between lat. 31“ 4' and 
36“ 7' N.,andlong,69“ 16'and74“7' E. 
It is composed of tho Punjab districts 
of Bannu, Kohat, Peshawar, Dera 
Ismail, tho Hazara district, and the 
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mountainous region near the border 
of Afghanistan inhabited by inde- 
pendent tribes. The principal crops 
are maize and bajra in the cold 
weather, and wheat, bailey, and grain 
of various kinds in the spring; rice 
and sugar canes are grown in Hazara, 
Peshawar, and Bannu, and cotton 
and tobacco in Peshawar. The 
climate presents a great variety of 
conditions; there are two seasons of 
rainfall, the monsoon and the winter 
rains, both somewhat uncertain. The 
principal industry is agriculture. The 
province is irrigated by various canals 
owned either by private individuals, 
district boards, or the government; 
railways run from Rawalpindi to 
Peshawar and Jamnid, to Kusalgarh 
and on to Thel, and from Novshera to 
Dargai. The chief towns are Pesha- 
war and Dera Ismail Khan. The pre- 
vailing language is Pushtu, and most 
of the inhabitants are Pathans, Area 
38,665 sq. m. (16,4:66 British territori', 
the rest occupied by independent 
tribes under control of the agent to 
the governor-general). Pop. 2,196,933 
(mostly frontier tribesmen). 

Northwich, a tn, of Cheshire, Eng- 
land, on the R. Weaver, 18 m. E.N.B. 
of Chester. Am ong the few ancient 
relics in the tonm is the picturesque 
church of St. Helen, which belongs to 
the 16th century. The modern town 
is well built, and has some fine 
churches and public buildings. The 
chief industry is the manuf. of chemi- 
cals, the works being the most exten- 
sive in the world. There are also 
numerous ship-yards, brick-yards, and 
iron foundries. The town has been 
subject to numerous land subsidences 
caused by the pumping of the brine 
used for the manuf. of salt and alkali. 
Pop. (1911) 18,151. 

North Woolwich, a tn. of Essex, 
England, on the N. hank of the R, 
Thames. The Victoria and Albert 
Docks are here, and there are manufs. 
of electric telegraph submarine cables, 
creosote, etc. Pop. (1911) 8001. 

North Yakima, a city of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., in Yakima co., on the 
Yakima R. Pop. (1910) 14,082. 

Norton: 1. A par. and vil. of Derby- 
shire, England, 8 m. N.W. of Chester- 
field. Pop. (1911) 3919. 2. A par. and 
vil. of Durham, m. N. of Stockton 
on Tees. Pop, (1911) 4000. 3. A par. 
and tn. of E. Riding, Yorkshire, on 
the Derwent, 17 i m. N.E. of York. 
It is noted for the training of race 
horses. Pop. (1911) 3991. 

Norton, Andrews (1786-1853), an 
American theologian, born at Bing- 
ham, Massachusetts, U.S.A. In 1813 
he became librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity and lecturer on scriptural 
criticism and interpretation. Among 
his chief works are Reasa7is for not 


helievino the Doctrines of TrinitarianSt 
published in 1833; also two works on 
The Genuineness of the Gospels, 1837- 
44 and 1855. He also translated the 
Gospels, which appeared in 1855, 
edited by his son Charles Eliot Norton 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot. 

Norton, Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth 
Sarah (1808-77), an English poet and 
novelist, born in London, was the 
^anddaughter of Richard Brinsley 


Lost and Saved, 1863. 

Norton, Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
first Baron (1814-1905), bom at 
Knighton, Leicestershire ; entered 
parliament in 1841 as Conservative 
member for Staffordshire. He held 
the ofBce of Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies (1866-6S)andpresidentof the 
Board of Trade (1874-78). In 1878 he 
was created a baron. He published 
works on social and economic prob- 
lems, e.p. colonial policy, prison 
discipline, and Socialism. 

Norton, Charles Eliot (1827-1908), 
an American man of letters, bom at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. U.S.A. 
He occupied the chair of history of 
art in Harvard University from 1874- 
98. He was joint editor of the 
North American Review ^vith James 
Russell Lowell (1861-68). His chief 
works are ; Considerations of Some 
Recent Social Theories, 1853 ; Notes 
of Travd and Study in Italy, 1860; 
Historical Studies of Church Building 
in the Middle Ages, 1 87 6. But he will 
be chiefly remembered for his trans- 
lations and studies of Dajite*s Vita 
Nuova and Divina Comin^ia, 1891. 
See Life, edited by S. Norton and 
M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 1913. 

Norton, Fletcher, first Baron 
Grantley (171(5-89), bom at Grantley, 
near Ripon. He entered parliament 
as member for Appleby in 1756, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1762, At- 
torney-General in 1763, and Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1770. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1782. 

Norton, Thomas (1532-84), an Eng- 
lish dramatist and lawyer, bom in 
London. He entered parliament in 
1558, and was appointed to the office 
of Remembrancer of the City of Lon- 
don in 1571. He collaborated with 
SackviUe in the composition of the 
first English tragedy, Tragedie of 
Gorhoduc (1561), wTitten in blank 
verse. 

Norton Canes, or Norton-under- Can- 
nock, a par. and vil. of Staffordshire, 
England, 6 m. N. of Walsall. Pop. 
(1911) 5200. 

Norton-in-the-Moors, a par. and vil. 
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of StafiCordshire, England, 2 m. N.B. 
of Burslem, with coal minea and iron 
works. Pop. (1911) 1600. 

Norton Sound, a large inlet of the 
Behring Sea, situated between lat. 
63° and 65° N. and long. 162° and 
166° 30' W., in Alaska ter. It pene- 
trates inland nearly 200 m., receiving 
the waters of Yukon R. 

Nort-sur-Erdre, or Nort, a tn. of 
France, in the dept.of Loire-Infdrieuce, 
on the R. Erdre, 16 m.N.E. of Nantes. 
Pop. 5100. 

Norwalk : 1. A health resort of 
Connecticut, U.S.A., in Fairfield co., 
at the mouth of the R. Norwalk, on 
Long Island Sound, 12 m. W.S.W. of 
Bridgeport. The harbour is excellent. 
'The oyster fisheries are extensive, and 
other industries include ship-yards, 
iron works and foundries, carriage 
factories, straw hat factories, and 
manufs. of locks, bolts, screws, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 6951. 2. Cap. of Huron 
co., Ohio, 51 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland, 
with manufs. of sewing-machines, 
ploughs, etc. Pop. (1910) 7858. 

Norway (Norwegian Norge), the 
western portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which, together with 
Sweden, formed one joint kingdom 
down to 1905, is now a separate king- 
dom. It is situated between 57° 58' 
and 71° 10' N. lat., and between 5° 
and 28° E. long. It is bounded on the 
E. by Sweden and Russia, and on 
every other side is surrounded by 
water, having the Skager Rack to the 
S., the German Ocean to the W., and 
the Arctic Sea to the N. Its length is 
about 1100 m., and its greatest width 
about 250 m.; but between the lats. 
of 07° and 68° it measures little more 
than 25 m. in breadth. The area 
is 121,129 sq. m., and its pop. is 
2,391,782. The whole of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula consists of a con- 
nected mountain mass, which, in the 
southern and western parts of N., 
constitutes one continuous tract of 
rooky higUands, with steep declivi- 
ties dipping into the sea, and only 
here and there broken by narrow 
tracts of arable land. Of the numer- 
ous summits which lie along the 
watershed, and which rise above the 
line of perpetual snow, the highest, 
known ns the Sulitelma, has an 
elevation of 6200 ft. The highest 
peaks lie around the Sogno Fjord, 
and reach an elevation of over 80fl0 ft. 
The mean level of the range, which 
seldom rises more than 1000 ft. above 
the sea, is occupied by extensive 
snow-fields, from which glaciers 
descend to the edge of the sea, while 
hero and there the vast snow plain is 
broken by fjords (f.e. friths), some of 
which, as the Folden Fjord, penetrate 
upwards of 70 ra. through the rocky 
masses. The upper valloys of this 
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range, although generally too high 
for cultivation, contain the best 
timber that is exported from N., and 
afford good pasturage in the height of 
the summer,- when the flocks and 
herds are driven thither, from the low 
lands near the entrance of the fjords. 
N. abounds in lakes and streams, but 
none have an area exceeding 100 
sq. m. The chief rivers of N. are the 
Glommen, Lougeu, Louven, Dram- 
men, Otter, and Wormen. The first 
of these has a comse of IQO m., but 
the majority of the Norwegian 
streams, all of which rise at great 
elevations, have a comparatively 
short course, and are unfit for naviga- 
tion, although they are extensively 
used to float do-svn timber to the 
fjords, whence the wood is exported 
in native ships to foreign ports. The 
greatest number of fjords occur in 
the northern parts of the land near 
Trondjem, where the narrow Sogne 
Fjord penetrates through the Norska 
Fiellen to a length of 120 m., while 
near this the Porsanger Fjord runs a 
sinuous coirrse of 100 m., with the 
exceptionally large width of 20 m. 
The peculiar physical character of N. 
necessarily gives rise to great varie- 
ties of climate in different parts of 
the country. The influence' of the sea 
and of the Gulf Stream, and the pene- 
tration of deep inlets into the interior, 
greatly modify the severity of the 
climate on the western shores, and 
render it far superior to that of the 
other Scandinavian countries in tho 
same latitude. On the coast generally 
rain and fogs prevail: ivhilo in the 
regions near the North Capo storms 
arc almost incessant, and rage with 
extraordinary violence. In tho ul- 
terior the air is clear and dry. The 
longest day, wliich in the S. is IS 
hours, may be said to be nearly three 
months in the high latitudes of the 
northern districts, where tho longest 
night lasts almost an equal length of 
time. The protracted winter of tho 
northern regions follows almost 
suddenly on tho disappearance of the 
sun, when the absence of solar light 
is compensated for by tho frequent 
appearance of tho aurora borealis, 
which shines with sufficient intensity 
to allow of the prosecution of ordinary 
occupations. Tho Scotch fir, Pinus 
sylvestris (Norwegian Furn), and 
spruce, P. abies (Norwegian Gran), 
cover extensive tracts, and with birch 
constitute tho principal wealth of N.: 
the value of these articles of export 
amounting in some yeaia to upwards 
of 10,090,000 thalers. Tho hardier 
fruits, as strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, and raspberries, are abimd- 
ant and exceilent of their kind. 
Hemp, flax, ryo, oats, and barley arc 
grown as far N. as 06°. Agriculture is 
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most successfully prosecuted' in the 
amts or administrative districts of 
Jarlsberg and Laurvik, Akershuus, 
Budskerud, and in the S. generally; 
while in the northern parte, in the 
upper valleys, the rearing of cattle 
constitutes an important branch of 
industry. Although tho cattle and 
horses are small, they are generally 
strong and capable of bearing much 
hard labour. The fisheries of N, are 
of very great importance, both for 
home consumption and for export. 
Fish are caught in almost every 
stream and lake of the interior, as 
well as in the fjords of the coast, 
and in the bays and channels which 
encircle the numerous islands skirt- 
ing the long sea-line of N. Salmon, 
herring, and cod are of the greatest 
importance. The fauna of N. includes 
the bear, wolf, lynx, elk, otter, rein- 
deer, rod-deer, seal, the eider-diick, 
and many other kinds of sea-fowl, 
blackcock, capercailzie, and a great 
variety of small game. The mineral 
products comprise silver, copper, 
cobalt, iron, chrome ironstone, etc. 
Tho richest mines are situated in tlie 
S., and chiefly in the district of the 
Glommen, as the celebrated and 
ancient silver works of Kongensberg, 
the copper-mines of Ebraas and 
Kaafjord, and the numerous iron 
shafts on the southern declivities of 
the mountains between Kongensberg 
and the Glommen. Shipbuilding 
in all ite branches is almost tho 
only industrial art that is exten- 
sively and actively prosecuted. The 
total annual value of exports is 
about £15,000,000, and imports 
£22,000,000. The Lutheran is the 
predominant, and almost the ex- 
clusive, church, although freedom is 
allowed to all other Christian de- 
nominations. Jews are not tolerated. 
Education is compulsory from the 
ages of six and a half years to fourteen. 
The University of Christiania ig.v,), 
which was founded in 1811, is well 
attended. The army of N. is com- 
posed of a national militia, and ser- 
vice is universal and compiilsory, but 
the navy is insi^iificant. Horten, in 
ChrLstianiafjord, is the principal naval 
port. The only fortified places are 
Fredericksteen at Frederickshald, 
Frederickstad, Akershuus, Bergen- 
huus, Munholm, and Wardoehuus, 
near the Eussian frontier. The chief 
^wns are Christiania, Bergen, Trond- 
jem, Slavanger, and Drammen. 

Race and Government . — With the 
exception of sonae 20,000 Lapps and 
Finns, living in the most remote 
northern regions, 

N. are generally a 
race, akin to the N 

of Aryan descent. The genuine Nor- 
wegians are of middle height, with 


strong, well-knit, muscular frames, of 
fair skin, with light flaxen or yellow 
hair, and blue eyes. The legislative 
power of the realm is vested in the 
Storthing, which is divided into two 
chambers — the * Lagting * and the 
‘ Odelsting.^ The executive is repre- 
sented by the king assisted by the 
president of the Council of State and 
seven councillors. 

History . — The early history of N. 
is comprised in that of the other 
Scandinavian countries, and is, like 
theirs, for the most part fabulous. It 
is only towards the close of the 10th 
century, when Christianity was intro- 
duced under the rule of Olaf I., that 
the mythical obscurity in which the 
annals of the Wngdom had been pre- 
viously plunged begins to give place 
to the light of liistorical truth. The 
introduction of Cliristianity, which 
was the result of the intercourse 
which the Norwegians had with the 
more civUisedparteof Europe through 
their maritime expeditions, destroyed 
much of their old heathenism. Olaf 
II., or the Saint (1015-30), who 
zealously prosecuted the conversion 
of his countrymen, raised himself to 
supremo power in the land by the sub- 
jection of the small kings or chief- 
tains. The war between Olaf and 
King Knut the Great of Denmark, 
which terminated in 1030 with the 
battle of Sticklestad, in which the 
fonner was slain, brought N. under 
the sway of the Danish conqueror ; 
but at his death in 1036 Olaf’s son, 
Magnus I., recovered possession of the 
tlirone, and thenceforth, till 1319, N. 
continued to be governed by native 
kings. The death in that year of 
Haakon V. without male heirs threw 
the election of a new king into the 
hands of the National Assembly, who, 
after many discussions, made choice 
of Magnus VIII. of Sweden, the son 
of Haakon's daughter. Hewasintum 
succeeded by his son Haakon, and his 
grandson Olaf IV., who having been 
elected king of Denmark in 1376, be- 
came ruler of the sister Scandinavian 
kingdoms on tho death of his father 
in 1380. This yo\mg long, who exer- 
cised only a nominal sway under the 
guidance of his mother, Queen Mar- 
garet, the only child of Valdemar III. 
of Denmark, died ^vithoufc heirs in 
1387. Margaret’s love of power and 
capacity for government brought 
about her election to the triple throne 
of the Scandinavian lands, and from 
this period till 1814, N. continued 
united with Denmark ; but while it 
shared in the general fortimes of tho 
. e, it retained its own con- 
mode of government, and 
its right of electing to the 
throne, until, like the sister-kingdom, 
it agreed of its own free-will to relin- 
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qviish this privilege in favour of 
hereditary succession to the throne. 
(See Densiahk — History-) The Na- 
poleonic crisis may be said to have 
severed this union, which had existed 
formore than 400 years; for Denmark, 
after having given unequivocal proofs 
of adhesion to the cause of Bona- 
parte, was compelled, alter the war 
of 1813, to sign the treaty of Kiel 
in 1314, in which it was stipulated by 
tbe allied powers that she should re- 
sign N. to Sweden. Charles XIII. was 
declared joint king of Sweden and N. 
in ISIS. From that time down to 1905 
N. remained in union with Sweden. 
In June of that year N. declared the 
union dissolved, and the repeal of the 
union was signed in October of the 
same year. The throne was offered 
to and declined by a prince of the 
reigning house of Sweden, but was 
afterwards accepted by Prince Carl of 
Sweden, who was thereupon elected 
as King Haakon VII. In 1908 a 
treaty was signed by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, and Nor- 
way guaranteeing the integrity of 
the Norwegian kingdom. King 
Haakon married Princess Maud 
Alexandra, the youngest daughter of 
King Edward VII. of England. They 
were crowned at Trondjem Cathedral 
in 1906. See Giertsen and Halvarsen, 
Norway Illustrated, 1SS8; Kjcrull, 
Die Qeoloyie der sildlichen und milt- 
lem Norwegen, 1830; and Keary, 
Norway and the Norwegians, 1892. 

Language. — The old Norse language 
forms one of the chief branches of the 
Scandinavian family of Indo-Buro- 

E ean languages, and is no w represented 
y Icelandic, Iceland having been 
colonised from N. For official and 
literary purposes modem Norwegian 
is identical with Danish, with a large 
incorporation of Norse words. There 
are many dialectical varieties of Norse 
spoken by the peasants, and since the 
middle of the 19th century there has 
been a strong movement, complicated 
by politics, towards an artiffcial com- 
posite language (landsmaal) formed 
from the various peasant dialects. 

Literature. — The literature of N. 
cannot be taken as a whole ; for 
the old sagas, the poetry, and his- 
torical legends were written in the 
Norse, which was the language of 
the colonists of Iceland from N., and 
is so bound up with Icelandic litera- 
ture that it cannot be separated there- 
from (see Iceland — Literature and 
Language). Similarly, till well on into 
the 19th centm-y. it is in Denmark 
and in Danish that the sources of 
Norwegian literal ' ' 

though many of I . 

such as Holberg, 

Norwegians by bi . , 
of Denmark from N. ; 
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in 1S14 must be the starting-point in 
a brief outline, ^ving the names of the 
more outstanding figures, many of 
whom are treated in separate article.s 
in this work. The poets of May 17, 
1814, the inaugural day of Nor- 
wegian independence, the ‘ Trefoil,’ 
Conrad Sohwaoh (d, 1S60), Mauritz 
Hansen (d. 1842), and Henrik Bier- 
regaard (d. 1842), did much for 
the new school ; but the greatest 
early figures were Henrik Wergeland 
(1808-45), a wild, uncontrolled genius 
breathing the spirit of revolt, and 
his great opponent, Johann Wel- 
haven, classicist and conservative 
(1807-73). Wergeland’s sister, Camilla 
Collet (1813-95), was an early realistic 
novelist, and her great novel. The 
Governor’s Daughter, is a landmark 
in the women’s suffrage movement. 
Andreas Munch (1811-44) achieved 
great popularity with his poems and 
by his epie. The Bridal of the King’s 
Daughter; other poets are Magnus 
Laudstad (d. 1880), a collector of folk- 
songs : Peter Jensen (d. 1867), and 
Jorgen Moe (d. 1882). Aasmund 
Vinje (d. 1870) was a pioneer of 
the movement (maalslraev) to form 
an artificial Norwegian language, 
apart from the accepted Dano-Nor- 
wegian, out of the various peasant 
dialects, which has had such marked 
effects on Norwegian political and 
literary history. Of the next period 
the great names are those of Henrik 
Ibsen, poet and dramatist, and BjOrn- 
stjerne BjOrnson, novelist and drama- 
tist, whose reputation and influence 
were world-wide. With them must be 
joined Jonas Lie (d. 1908) and Alex- 
ander Kjelland (d. 1906), both great 
novelists. Of a later generation the 
names of two powerful and individual 
writers, Arne Garborg (h. 1852) and 
Hans Jaeger (6. 1854), must bo men- 
tioned. Quiet humour, rare in Nor- 
wegian literature, is found in the 
peasant sketches of Hans Aanrud (&. 
1863). Of modem poets the names of 
Niels Vogt (6. 1804) and Nilhelm 
Krag (6. 1871) stand out, with those of 
the novelists Knut Hamsun (b. 1859) 
and Hans Kinok (b. 1805), and of the 
dramatist Gunnar Heiberg (6. 1857). 
Latterly the artificial compound dia- 
lect language (landsmaal) has been 
strongly represented by Eristofer 
Uppdal (6. 1878) and Oskar Braaten 
(b. 1881). The novels of Ellert Bjerko 
(6, 1887), Rolf SchBgen (b. 1887), Sig- 
mun Rem (6. 1873) and the Ijulcal 
poems of Herman Wilden voy (b. 1886) 
stand out among contemporary 
Norwegian literature. 

*«' wegian Sea, the name given to 
art of tho N. Atlantic Ocean 
stretches between Norway and 
■, . ' land, and between tho Arctic 
. I and about lat. 61“ N. It is 
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connected with the Arctic in the far 
north, between Spitzbergcn and 
Greenland by a wide, deep opening. 
An extensive seal and whale fishery 
is carried on, especially off the N. 
and E. coasts of Jan Mayen Is. Area 
100,000 sq. m. Mean depth 870 
fathoms. 

Norwich; 1. A city and bor. in the 
CO. of Norfolk, England, situated in 
the valley of the Wensum about 115 
m. N.E, by N, of London. Fragments 
of the ancient walls, which were four 
miles in circuit, remain. The famous 
Norman castle stands on an eminence 
and is surrounded by earthworks and 
a ditch. This castle was built soon 
after the Conquest, but was destroyed; 
and it was subsequently rebuilt by 
Stephen. The cathedral, which is 
situated in the hollow between the 
castle and the river, was foimded 
in 1096. In the 13th centi^ a 
considerable portion of the building 
was destroyed by fire, and was re- 
built thereafter. The architecture 
of the cathedral as it now stands 
is composite. The two chapels at 
the east end are the original Nor- 
man, The Perpendicular spire, which 
replaced two earlier wooden spires, 
belongs to the 15th century. The 
magnificent cloisters were completed 
in 1430, and the va\ilted stone roof of 
the nave' in 1472, The carved work of 
the oak stalls and misereres dates from 
the 15th century. There are many 
churches in the city ; the largest, St. 
Peter Mancroft, datiug from the 15th 
century, is one of the first parish 
churches in England, St. Andrew’s 
Hall, a fine Gothic edifice, was origin- 
ally the nave of the Blackfriars raon- 


and dates from 1408. The Grammar 
School of N. belongs to the early 14th 
century ; it was formerly a chapel of 
St. John, and has a fine crypt. The 
principal industries are iron foun- 
dries, agricultural implement works, 
chemical works, tanneries, hoot manu- 
factories, and manufactories of woollen 
goods. The manufactme of mustard, 
starch, and comflonr is also a flourish- 
ing industry. Pop. (1911) 121,493. 
2. A city of Connecticut, XJ.S.A., on 
the R. Thames, 40 m. S.E. of Hart- 
ford. It is a flourishing industrial 
centre, manufs. cotton goods, guns, 
and printing and binding machines. 
It was settled in 1659, when 9 sq. m. 
were bought of Uncas, an Indian 
chief, for the equivalent of £70. Pop. 
(1910) 20^369. 3. C^p. of Chenango 
CO., New York, XJ.S.A. , on the CJheu- 
ango R., 50 m. S.E. of Syracuse ; has 
important manufs. of engines, indus- 
trial machines, carriages, and leather 
goods. There is also considerable 


trade in dairy produce. Pop. (1910) 
7422. 

Norwood, a suburban dist. of S. 
London, a mile S.W. of Dulwich. 
It consists of Upper, Lower, and 
South N., and is partly in the county 
of London and partly in Surrey. 
Pop. (1911) 36,000. 2. A tn. of Ade- 
laide CO., S. Australia, forming a sub- 
urb 3 m. N.E. of Adelaide. There are 
market gardens, and brewing is 
carried on. Pop. 13,000. 3. A. tn. of 
Ohio, U.S.A., in Hamilton co., form- 
ing a S.W. suburb of Cincinnatti. 
Pop. (1910) 16,185. 4. A tn. of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., in Norfolk oo,, 14 m. 
S.S.W. of Boston. Pop. (1910) 8014. 

Norwood, Richard (1590-1675). an 
English mathematician. In 1616 he 
was sent to the Bermudas to survey 
the newly settled islands, and was 
accused of having reserved for him- 
self some of the best land there; he 
certainly resided there during the 
Civil War, carrying on his profession 
of teacher of mathematics. He pub- 
lished a map of Bermudas in 1622 ; 
2^he Doctrine of Triangles, 1631; The 
Seanian^s Praciice, 1637; and The 
Epitomy or Application of the Doc- 
trine of Triangles, 1667. 

Nosari, Nausari, or Navasori, a tn. 
of Bombay, India, on the 1. b. of the 
Purna R. (which is navigable up to 
here), and 19 m. S.E. of Surat. It has 
a colony of Parsee cotton weavers. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Nos©, the organ of smell. It con- 
sists of on external portion and an 
internal part divided into two nasal 
cavities. The outer N. has the shape 
of a triangular pyramid. The bony 
structure of the N. consists of the 
short nasal bone which is connected 
with the forehead by a bridge. Be- 
sides this bone, the N, is supported by 
cartilages, of which the five chief are 
the cartilage of the septum and the 
upper and lower lateral cartilages. 
The cartilage of the septum forms the 
supporting part of the vertical parti- 
tion which separates the right and 
left nasal cavities. The lower pai't of 
the septmu is not formed by the carti- 
lage of the septum, but is freely mov- 
able, and is on this account called the 
septum mobile nasi. The upper lateral 
cartilage is triangular in shape, and 
serves as a continuation of the nasal 
bone. It is joined at its lower edge on 
each side by fibrous tissue to the 
lower lateral cartilage. This consists 
of two plates ; the outer one is oval 
and communicates with the inner one 
by a rounded piece which forms the 
point of the N. The lowest part of the 
N., or * wing,* is formed of skin ex- 
ternally and internally. The orifices 
or nostrils are guarded by small hairs, 
or vibriss®, which serve to protect 
the nasal cavities from dust, small 
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insects, etc. Above the aperture in fractured, by direct violence, and if 
each nostril is a slightly expanded adequate treatment is not resorted 
cavity, the vestibule, which is pro- to, a displacement of the septum may 
longed towards the tip as a pouch, or result, leading to nasal obstruction 
ventricle. Above the vestibule the and possible complications. Acm 
nasal passage, or fossa, is divided into rosacea is a skin affection character- 
two parts, the upper or olfactory, and ised by congestion of the capillaries 
the lower or respiratory, portion. The of the outer N. and later by hyper- 
fosste are divided into three passages, trophy of the sebaceous follicles. The 
or meatuses by three turbinated, or N. has then a swollen appearance, and 
scroU-like bones. The meatuses com- the com-se of the dilated capillaries 
mum'cate i,vith the ethmoidal, sphe- can be plainly seen. It occurs in dys- 
noidal, and frontal cells. peptics, alcohol- and tea-drinkers. 

The olfactory region is lined with and is known as ‘ brandy nose ’ or 
mucous membrane, yellowish in ‘ whisky nose,’ though the cause mav 
coimw, and containing olfactory not be the use of alcohol. Sulphur 
glands, or glands of Bowman, em- ointment is useful as a local applica- 
beddedinit. In therespiratory region tion, but the condition is only ciued 
the mucous membrane is covered by by the removal of the predisposing 
columnar, ciliated epithelium, and cause. Rhinitis is a very common 
contains many cells secreting awatery complaint. It involves inflammation 
fluid. The N. is supplied by branches of the mucous membrane of the N.; 
of the facial nerve, the ophthalmic, ite acute form is coryza or cold in the 
and others for the conveyance of head. Chronio rhinitis is due to re- 
motor impulses and of ordinai'y tac- peated attacks of the acute form, and 
tile sensations. The sense of smell is produces in the early stages hyper- 
conveyed hy olfactory nerves arising trophy of the mucous membrane, and 
from the olfactory bulb and dlstri- in the later stages atrophy of the 
buted over the mucous membrane of mucous membrane, together with the 
the olfactory region. Hero they are formation of dry crusts, or scabs, 
connected with rod-like cells -, these Fibrinous rhinitis is a rare form, in 
cells pass between the columnar which a false membrane is developed 
epithelium to the surface, where a in the N. Bpistaxis is bleeding from 
delicate fllmnent serves as a free end: the N. The cause may be a high 
at the other end of each coll the flia- arterial pressure due to one of a 
ment becomes continuous with an variety of conditions, and in many 
olfactory nerve filament. It is not cases is itself a remedial effort of the 
definitely known whether the ex- organism. Where the bleeding con- 
ternal stimulus which gives rise to the tinues, the patient should rest qifletly 
sensationofsmell is physical or ohemi- on the back, and tanno-guUio acid 
cal in its nature. The substance exoit- should be applied locally. If the 
ing the smell must be in a finely hcemorrhage resists these measures, 
divided state, and is usually a vapom the N. must be plugged. Polypi, or 
or gas. The free ends of the olfactory tumours, may bo formed on the 
filaments are usually covered with a mucous membrane. A soft mucous 
thin layer of fluid. If the fluid is too polypus can easily bo removed and 
thick, as in catarrh, or it it is replaced does not usually recur, but fibrous 
by a dry crust, the efficiency of the polypi have a tendency toirards 
olfactory organ is diminished or tern- malignancy. 

porarily destroyed. The exciting sub- Nosology (Gk. i dvot, disease ; Awr 
stance becomes dissolved in the science), that branch of medicine 
watery fluid, and so affects the cell which treats of the distribution and 
filaments. In order that solution may arrangement of diseases into classes, 
be effected readily, a certain amoimt orders, etc. The most popular system 
of pressure is necessary; that is, the is that of Dr. Farr, which has talren 
air containing the substance must be the place of Cullen’s; also of the col- 
driven with some force against the lection of evidence as to whether a 
membrane by smlflng. The organ of particular condition should be re- 
smeU is probably not so delicately garded as a special disease, 
differentiated in man as insomoof tho Nossi-B6, an island 8 m. from the 
lower animals. The sense is quiolfiy N.W. coast of Madagascar, belonging 
fatigued, so that a delicate odour is to France. It is 14 m. long by 10 m. 
sometimes not perceived alter tho broad with an area of 130 sq. m. It is 
initial experience; most persons also volcanic and mountainous. Bico, 
find it difficult to discriminate in a maize, manioc, bananas, coffee, and 
mixture of smells, and probably only sugar are gro^vn. Cap. nellvillo. Pop. 
tho predominating odours in a liost of 10,000. 

smells are perceptible to man, al- Nostalgia (Gk. rdcrroi, return home ; 
though tho lower animals might bo pain), home-sioknc.ss. It is 

able to discern many. often remarked as a phase of melau- 

Diseases, etc. — The N. may bo oholia, but is probably a psychic manl- 
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testation merely. It varies in in- give their consent to, a more equitable 
tensity from a sentimental inolmation system of tax collecting. Louis XVI. 
tothinkfondlyotthehome-land, loan again summoned the K. in 1788. 
uncontrollable desire to return and a Richelieu consulted this body in pre- 
settled dislike of one’s present sur- ference to the state.s-general. 
roundings. Tho onset may be gradual. Notary Public. The oiHce of N. P. is 
or may be precipitated by any critical of great antiquity, and its origin is to 
or disturbing occmTence, It is very be traced to the professional tvriters 
common among people rvho have or scribes who made drafts of public 
previously dwelt in agricultural and and private instruments. According 
pastoral districts where the inhabit- to Brooke (rreafiseotuVofaries, 1901), 
ants are inclined to be clannish and the name was applied amount the 
intolerant of innovations. The cause Jews to the royal secretaries who 
of the condition is undoubtedly the wrote the letters and edicts of the 
reaUsatiou of the change of circum- king, kept the register of his troops, 
stances, and the absence of familiar and attended to Ins revenue and ex- 
people and impressions. That there penditure ; to scrihes who copied and 
is no organic lesion in this form of interpreted sacred writings, and to 
melancholia is attested by the fact notaries who wrote and prepared legal 
that the condition immediately tUs- documents. The same authority finds 
appears when the desire to return has analogous officials in ancient Syra- 
been accomplished. cuse, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The 

Nostoc, a genus of lowly plants, term liofary itself is derived from 
some of them common on damp Latin, noftr, meaning the system of 
ground and moss, and floating or stenography in vogue among the early 
attached to substances in fresh water. Roman scribes, though later it ap- 
As seen, they are minute lumps of pears to have been applied to the 
green or blue jeUy, which the micro- clerks or registrars attached to the 
scope shows to be occupied by rows provincial and municipal magistrates 
of cells, some round, some large and and officials of the emperor's privy 
square, arranged in the form of a council, while those who prepared 
chain. N. propagates itself either by private deeds and documents were 
spores or by cell division, the larger specifically known as iabelliones from 
cells breaking away from the lump tabelUo, the thin waxed tablets used 
and secreting a new gelatinous in drafting. There is no Ern'o^iean 
covering in which a fresh colony is nation without its Ns. P., though 
formed. their duties differ considerably in 

Nostradamus, or Michel de Notre- different countries. In England the 
dame (1503-fi6), a French astrologer, duties of a N. P. are very circum- 
of Jewish extraction, bom at St. scribed, and in status he is far below, 
Remy, Provence. For many years he e.g. the N. P. of France. The English 
practised as a physician, and gained notary’s chief duties are to note 
high reputation for his skill in stem- and protest bills of exchange, to 
ming the tide of the great plagues of authenticate copies of private docu- 
Lyons. His CeTituries was published ments and deeds, to di-aft and attest 
in 1555, and aroused universal interest instruments like powers of attorney 
and excitement. Lives of the astro- about to be sent abroad, and receive 
loger have been rvritten by Jaubert affidavits of mariners, and administer 
( Vie de M. Nostradamiis) and Bareste oaths. A great many of the functions 
tNoslradamus). of a notary are, however, in England 

Nota, Alberto (1775-1847). an performed by solicitors, e.g. the 
Italian comedy writer, bom at 'Turin, preparation of wills and contracts. 
He was greatly influenced by MoU^re, and hence it is that this official’s 
but ho followed his model too closely duties are so commonly associated 
to give his own individuality scope with protesting bills of exchange on 
and freedom. His best work is dishonour. The utility of a ‘ notorial 
perhaps La Lusinghiera. Collected act ’ (f.e. the act of authenticating or 
editions of his plays were published certifying a document or entry by a 
at Florence in 1827 and at Turin in written instrument under the signa- 
1837 and 1842. ture and seal of a N. P.. or an instra- 

Notables, The, advisory assemblies ment attestation, or certificate made 
of notable personages summoned by or signed by a N. P.), is that it is by 
the kings of France in times of stress, the custom of all merchants accepted 
These assemblies had no constitn- as unimpeachable evidence of the 
tional authority w-hatever, and their legal validity of the transaction re- 
transaotions were of a purely private corded by it, notwithstanding that 
and confidential nature. In 1787 such transaction mayhave no validity 
Calonne proposed to Louis SVI. that in the country where it actually took 
the first assembly of the N. should be place. The powers of a N, P. in 
called in order that the privileged America are wider; they may take 
classes might be prepared for, and depositions and do other acts relating 
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to the recording ot testimony, and 
take proofs of debts in bankruptcy. 
In England Ns. P., who have always 
been civil and canon law officials, arc 
appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In America they are 
appointed by the state-governor, and 
with the advice of either the council 
or the senate of the state. 

Notation (Lat. notatio, iioto, to 
mark), in music, the art of writing 
music in notes, i.e. representing 
musical sounds and their various 
modifications, by notes, signs, etc. 
It dates back to the time of Gregory, 
590-604, when a very crude form of 
notation was used. It consisted ot 
dots and dashes of varirua shapes, 
and the ‘ si ave ’ was then unknown. 
From 990-1050 it was much improved 
by Guido of Arezzo, who founded our 
pre.sent system. 

Notes, Bank, see Baxks axd Bank- 
ing. 

Notes and Queries, This compact 
little store- house of quaint or un- 
known or little-lmon-n facts, phrases, 
archaisms, and bibliographies of 
interest to the literary uorld, was 
established in 1849 by the antiquary, 
William John Thoms, noth the object 
of * providing,’ says Ills biographer in 
the Didionary of National Biography. 

‘ a paper in which literary men could 
answer one another’s questions,’ Its 
avowed objects are not only to afford 
a medium of intercommuuloation 
between literary men and general 
readers, but to elucidate any abstract 
point, difficult question, or disputed 
dogma in history, archeology, or 
literature; and from the time Thoms 

by 

of 

m- 

out 

its object. A full account of the 
Instory of N. and Q. from the pen ot 
Thoms will be found in some of the 
1876 and 1877 numbers of the peri- 
odical. Thoms was himself u great 
contributor to the paper, some of Ins 
most arresting articles being, ’ The 
Death Warrant of Charles I., another 
Historio Doubt,’ ‘ Lord Chatham and 
the Princess Olive,’ and ' Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ Cm'iously enough, the 
issue of July 12. 1913, unable to keep 
Charles’s head out of its columns, con- 
tains an article on ‘ The Forged 
Speeches and Prayers of the Kegi- 
cides.’ It is now owned by the pro- 
prietors of the Alhenceum, and edited 
by the editor of that periodical. 

Nothoohloena, a genus ot ferns of 
delicate appearance, the fronds being 
green on the upper sTuface and 
powdery or scaly white underneath. 

A number of species are grown in the 
stovehouso and the greenhouse. 

Nothoscordum, a genus of bulbous 
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plants (order Liliacete) bearing um- 
bels of white, yellow, lilac, rose, or 
purple flowers. N. fragrans and a few 
other species are hai-dy ; others are 
grotvn in cool greenhouses. 

Notice, Equitable and Judicial ; 
Equitable . — It is a principle of equity 
(q.v.) that an equitable as distinct 
from a legal (i.e. common law) interest 
in property is in no way binding upon 
the person who obtains the legal 
interest, unless he ought in conscience 
to respect the equit^le interest, and 
in general his conscience can only 
be affected by notice, actual or con- 
structive, of the existence of the 
equitable interest; e.g. A, the owner 
of an estate creates an equitable 
mortgage of it to B., then without 
disclosing such mortg.age, A makes 
another equitable mortgage of it to 
C. C is ordinarily postponed to B in 
the matter of repayment of their 
loans because later in point of time; 
but if, assuming that at the time he 
took his nwrtgage he had no notice of 
the existewe of the mortgage to B, ho 
subsequently induces A. to convey to 
him the legal estate whether by way 
of mortgage or othenvise, ho can 
ignore B’s mortgage altogether. By 
constructive notice is meant either 
knowledge of a fact from which the 
existence of an eqm'tablo interest 
ought to have been inferred, or the 
possibility of discovering its existence 
by the customary method of investi- 
gating title. 

Judicial . — A court of law is said to 
take judicial iwtice of a fact when it 
accepts it in evidence without proof. 
All judges take judicial notice of 
inter alia; (1) All Acts of Parliament, 
public or private, and all unwritten 
laws and legal principles acted upon 
by the comts of Great Britain; (2) 
all general customs decided by a 
superior court of law of equity to 
luive the force of law; (3) the course 
of proceeding, and all rules of practice 
of the Supreme Court; (4) the general 
course of proceeding and privileges of 
parliament ; (5) the ordinary course 
of nature, and natural and artificial 
divisions of time ; (6) the ordinary 
meaning of English words ; (7 ) tho 
existence of every state and sovereign 
recognised by this country; (8) tho 
signatures of high court judges ; and 
(9) all matters which they are directed 
by statute to notice. See Taylor On 
Evidence; Steplien, Digest of Evidence. 

Noto, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Syracuse, and 16 m. S.W. thereof. It 
was built in 1703, near tho site of tho 
ancient Necethum, which had been 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1693. 
Pop. 23,000. 

Notochord, see Aiipuioxus, Biol- 
ogy. CnoKD.tTA, and Ejimivology. 

Notornis, or Mantolli, an extinct 
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New Zealand bird, the last livinjj 
specimen of which was seen in 1866. 
The bird was allied to the Rails, and 
had rudimentary wings, but could 
rim at considerable speed. The bill 
and feet were red, the head, throat, 
and under parts purplish blue; the 
upper surface brownish green, and 
the wing feathers blue with green tips. 

Nototherium, a genus of extinct 
marsupials, the remains of which are 
found in the Post-Tertiary of Aus- 
tralia. It differed from Diprotodon 
chiefly in its dentition. 

Notre Dame de Grace, a large vil. of 
Quebec, Canada, 2 m. W. of Montreal. 
Pop. 2600. 

Notre Dame of Paris (Our Lady of 
Paris), the most important cathedral 
of Paris. The present building was 
begun in 1163, on the site of two 
early churches, but the S. portal was 
not finished until 1257, although the 
cathedral was open for worship by 
the end of the century. It is a fine 
example of the two first periods of 
Gothic, and possesses the Crown of 
Thorns and a fragment of the Cross. 
The Fountain of Notre Dame is situ- 
ated in the square of the Arch- 
bishopric, which occupies the site of 
the old palace, sacked in 1381. Itwas 
built in 1842-46 by Vigoureux, in the 
Gothic style. 

Nottaway, a river of Quebec, 
Canada, rises in Lake Sosqumika, an 
arm of Lake Mattagami, and after a 
N.N.W. course of about 80 m. flows 
into James Bay, near Black Bear 
Point. The Nottaway tribe, one of 
the N. American tribes of Iroquvian 
stock, were formerly numerous in the 
district, but are now nearly extinct. 

Nottingham, a city, and pari, bor., 
and CO. tn. of Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, at the junction of the Leen with 
the Trent, 125 m. N.N.W. of London. 
There is a wide market-place (5} 
acres). The cliief buildings are the 
churches of St. Mary, St. Peter, St. 
Nicholas (1676), the Roman Catholic 
cathedral of St. Barnabas (1842-4), 
University College (1881) with free 
library and natural Mstory museum, 
the Guildhall, and the People’s Col- 
lege (1846). The site of Nottingham 
Castle, on a steep rock to the S. of 
the town, has been acquired on a 
lease by the corporation, and build- 
ings were erected as a museum and 
art gallery. N. is an old and im- 
portant industrial centre ; among the 
manufactures are bobbin-net, lace, 
hosiery, cotton, silk and woollens, 
yarn, cycles, machinery, tobacco, and 
leather. There are important fairs 
and a large cattle-market. It became 
one of the five Danish boroughs. 
The original castle of Nottingham, 
built by the Conqueror, in which 
several parliaments were held, was 


dismantled during the Protectorate 
and replaced by the present edifice 
— a castle only in name. The 
town’s oldest charter dates from 1155. 
It has returned three members to 
parliament since 1885. Pop. (1911) 
259,942. 

Nottingham, Charles Howard, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Earl of (1536- 
1624), see How^lro. 

Nottingham, Finch Heneage, first 
Earl of, sec Fixcn, Heneage. 

Nottinghamshire (Notts), a mid- 
land CO. of England. The surface 
varies, part of it beiug a continuation 
of the Yorkshire plain, rising towards 
the S.W., where the Robin Hood 
Hills reach an elevation of over 600 ft. 
Near to these hills lies Sherwood 
Forest, famous for its connection 
with Robin Hood, and now mostly 
included in the parl« that form what 
is known as the * Dukeries.* The 
principal rivers are the Trent, Ere- 
wash. Soar, and Idle. On the W. 
border lie the Crevsswell Crags, In 
which are some famous caves, ivhere 
remains of mammoth, cave lion, etc., 
have.been found. On the S.W. there 
are extensive coal mines, Notting- 
ham and Mansfield being the chief 
centres. Sandstone, limestone, and 
clay are worked. The principal 
manufactures are lace and hosiery; 
there are also silk, worsted, and cotton 
tniUs, and at Beeston machinery and 
motor works, while there are tobacco 
factories at Nottingham. The greater 
part of the county is under cultiva- 
tion. Agricultureandfarmingflourish, 
and apples and pears are largely 
grown. It is divided into four parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one 
member. In ancient times it formed 
part of the kingdom of Mercia, and 
was subjected to many incursions 
from the Danes. In later times the 
castle of Nottingham became histori- 
cal. At the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteries there were forty reli- 
gious houses in N., but the only im- 
portant remains are those of New- 
stead Abbey. There are some fine 
churches, including Southwell Cathe- 
dral of Norman date, and some splen- 
did modern mansions in the ‘ Duke- 
ries.’ Area 827 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
604,093. See Victoria County His- 
tory, Nottinghamshire. 

Netting Hill, a (list, of London, 
England, near the W. end of Hyde 
Park, 4 m. W. of St. Paul’s, It is a 
favourite residential d^trict. 

Notus (the Greek name for the S. or 
S.W. wind), see Auster. 

Notylia, a genus of small epiphj’tal 
orchicls, natives of tropicial America, 
and not often cultivated. 

Noumea or Numea, also (tailed Port- 
de-France, cap. of the French colony 
of New Caledonia, on the Bay of 
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Noumea on the S.W. coast of the brightness followed by a decline 
island. It has an excellent harbour, a which in the course of a few months 
govemment house, museum, college, leaves it barely visible even with 
and barracks. Pop. 6968. a powerful telescope. Two of the 

Noumenon (from Gk. vaelv, to most important N. in recent years 
know), in philosophy, a term intro- have been Nova Aurigm (1892) and 
duced by Kant and rarely used apart Nova Persei (1901). both of which 
from the consideration of his own were discovered with the naked eye 
philosophy. According to him, nou- by Dr. Anderson at Edinburgh. The 
mena are the real objects in them- latter is by far the most interesting 
selves lying behind the phenomena, nova yet observed. When dis- 
a phenomenon being defined as the covered on the morning of Feb. 22, 
‘ undetermined object of an empirical its magn . ■ ' ’ 

intuition.’ The noumenal world he was ten ti 
held at first to be completeiy unknow- northern , 

able, since we can only recognise till in 1903 it was of the twelfth mag- 
phenomena; but later he teaches that nitude. In the autunm of 1901, 
introduction to it is given by the while attempting to determine its 
practical reason, the capacity which parallax. Prof. Max Wolf found that 
we exercise as moral agents. the star was smrounded by a nebula. 

Noureddin (one of the Moslem rulers This nebula was photographed sove- 
ot Syria), see Nun ed-Din Mab3iud. ral times, the photographs revealing 
NouveUe, or Meguasha, a riv. of the fact that the nebula was moving, 
Quebec, Canada, flowing S. and S.E. and led to the conclusion that it had 
through the co. of Bonaventure into been expanding continuously since 
Chaleur Bay. Length, 60 m. the appearance of the star. Prof. 

NouveUe Revue, La, a French poli- Perrine demonstrated by the spec- 
tieal and literary journal, published trum that the nebula shone by the 
fortnightly, was foimded at Paris in reflected light of the star, a demou- 
1879 by Madame Edmond Adam, stration which led Prof. Kapteyn to 
When the republican government suggest that aU. space was filled by an 
was definitely consolidated in 1870, attenuated, stationary, and non- 
Madame Adam, resoiving to continue luminous matter which was only 
the struggle lor the ideas of patriot- rendered visible by reflection. The 
ism and progress, enlisted the services origin of N. is quite unknomi, but a 
of the most energetic and progressive collision between two dark bodies 
of the younger generation of writers, would naturally suggest itself. 

The journal speedily became popular, Novaliohes, Manuel Pavia y Lacy, 
and in 1900 she handed over its first Marquis de (1814-96), a Bpanisli 
direction to jlonsieur P. B. Ghensi. soldier, bom at Granada. Ho was a 
Nouzon, a tn. in the dept, of Ar- general at the close of the Carlist War 
dennes, France, 7 m. S.E. of aiOziOres, (1S40), and was made a senator in 
on the r. b. of the Meuse. It has iron 1846 and a marquis in 184S. Ho was 
foundries, and manufactures fire- minister for war in 1847 and captain- 
irons and agricultural instruments, general of the Philippine Is. in 1852. 
Pop. 7500. On the outbreak of the revolution in 

Novea, or New Stars, are stars 1868 he was placed in command of 
which are suddenly perceived in a Queen Isabella’s troops, but was de- 
part of the heavens in which, despite feated at the bridge of Alcolea (1868) 
being wel)-charted, there has hitherto and badly wounded, 
been no such star known. Probably Novalis, the literary name assumed 
new stars of small brilliancy are of not by Friedrich von Uardenberg (1772- 
infrequentoccurreace,butof thclarger 1801), a German poet and philoso- 
magnitude, such, for instance, os are plier, born at Mansfcld, Prussian 
visible to the naked oj-e, the number baxony. In 1789 N. was sent to Jena 
has been few. One such w*as ob- to study; in 1792 ho wont with his 
served by Hipparchus, the father of brother Erasmus to Leipzig Univer- 
astronomy. 'Tycho Brah6 observed sity, and in the succeeding year to 
the brightest recorded nova on Nov. Wittenberg, wliere ho completed his 
6, 1572, in the constellation of Cassio- studies. On leaving Wittenberg ho 
peia, and in October 1604, Kepler and went to Armstadt, whero he became 
Galileo saw one in Ophiuchus. The enamoured of a lady, called by his 
latter, and one seen in Vulpecula by biographer Sophia von K. In 1795 N. 
Anthelm in 1670, were the only wont to Weisseiifols. and was made 
N. seen in the 17th century: but auditor of the Sa.von Salt Works, of 
eight were found in the 19th, which his father was director. The 
and two have already been observed death of Sophia and of his brother 
in this century. The discovery of Erasmus, both in 1797, was a severe 
N. has been facilitated by the ex- shock to N. Jlvnma to NiglU ore siiii- 
amination of the photographic plates, posed to have been rvritten about this 
A charaetcristic of N. is a .sudden time. N. couimonccd the romance 
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Heinrich von Oejterdingen in 1800, bnb 
never completed it. His works were 
collected and edited by his friends 
Tieck and Schlegel. 

Novara (ancient Novaria), a tn., tl 
cap. of a prov. of the same name 
Piedmont, Italy, 27 m. W. of Mila 
It has a magnificent cathedral, dating 
from the 5th century, and rebuilt in 
the 11th. There are important tex- 
tile manufactures. It was ceded to 
the house of Savoy in 1735. In 
1849 Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
was defeated here by the Austrians, 
and forced to abdicate. Pop. 45,000. 

Nova Scotia, a ptov, of the 
Dominion of Canada, lying between 
43® and 47® N. and 59® 40' and 
66® 25' W. It consists of two portions, 
N. S. proper, a large peninsula, and 
the island of Cape Breton Iq.v.), 
separated from it by the Gut of Canso. 
N. S. proper extends 280 m. N.E. 
and S.W., or, including Cape Breton 
Is., 350 m. long from N.E. to S.W. 
The isthmus of Chignecto, Hi m. 
wide, connects it ndth the prov. of 
New Brunswick. The Cobequid 
chain of hills stretches from E. 
to W. and terminates at Cape 
Chignecto. Beyoud the fir-studded 
oli& of from 200 to 600 ft., which 
here and there overhang the coast, 
lies the fertile valley of the Anna- 
polis. On the Atlantic side of the 
coast between Capo Canso and Cape 
Sable is situated the harbour of Haii- 
fas. The Pictou harbour is the 
most important on the N. coast. 
Minas Bay, an inlet on the eastern 
arm of the Bay of Fundy, penetrates 
some 60 m. inland, and terminates in 
Cobequid Bay. Sable Is. is the most 
important island off the coast of N. S. 
The principal rivers are : the Anna- 
polis, Avon, Shubenacadie, the East, 
JlCddle, and West rivers of Pictou, the 
Musquodoboit, and the Lahave. The 
fresh- water lakes are; LakeRossignoI, 
situated in Queen's co., and 20 m. 
long; Ship Harbour Lake, 15 m, in 
length, and Grand Lake, both of 
which are in Halifax co. The 
climate of N. S. is more temperate 
than that of New Brunswick, and 
the air as a general rule is very 
wholesome. The population is 492,338. 
The principal peoples are of British 
descent, while at Lunebni’g there is a 
German colony. The Mecinas Indians 
are scatters 
vince. The 'i . 

Roman C^tl , , , . 

Baptists ; there are not many Angli- 
cans. The local council consists of 
a Lower House of Assembly and of 
a Legislative Council of Twenty, at 
the head of which is appointed a 
lieutenant-governor by the federal 
government for a term of five years. 
Education throughout the colony is 


free and compulsory. The chief uni- 
versities are : King’s Colleg 0 ,Windsor 
(Anglican), founded in 1790; Acadia 
University, Wolfville (Baptist), 


Halifax (undenominational), founded 
in 1818. The fisheries are the most 
important industry in N. S., while 
lumbering, the manufacturing of 
wood pulp for paper, aud mixed farm- 
ing occupy an important section of 
the population. The Intercolonial 
Railway, owned and worked by the 
Dominion government, is the chief 
means of communication with the 
other provinces. The Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk railways 
have running powers within a certain 
part of the colony. The history of N. 
S. dates from the visit of the Cabots 
in 1497-98, bub not until 1604 was 
any attempt at colonisation made by 
Europeans. In that year a number 
of French colonists established them- 
selves here. The settlements formed 
on the modem sites of Annapolis and 
St. Croix (New Brunswick) were as- 
sailed by the Jesuits in 1613 and the 
English colonists of Virginia, both of 
whom expelled the French. The old 
name of the colony, which was Acadia, 
was changed for N, S. by Sir William 
Alexander in 1621, who received a 
grant of the peninsula from James 1., 
Intending to colonise the whole of it. 
Having foimd, however, that the 
localities suitable for settlement were 
already occupied, the colonists re- 
turned to the mother country. The 
French were granted the possession 
of the colony by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (1633). The 
French settlers, however, quarrelled 
among themselves, and Cromwell 
in 1654 sent a force to occupy 
the settlement. Charles 11., by 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), re- 
stored N. S. to the French. But not 
until Britain took possession of the 
colony in 1713, according to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, was peace possible 
among the colonists. In th® Treaty 
of Paris (1763) France resigned all 
claim upon the country, and in 
1820 Cap© Breton united with N. S, 
Representative government was 
granted as early as 1758, and a 
fully responsible leglislative assembly 
in 1848 through the 
• of Joseph Howe. In 
.uco entered the Do- 
minion of Canada. See Duncan 
CJampbeU, Nova Scotia, 1873; J- 9* 
Hopkins, Canada: an EjicyclopcedUi 
(6 vols.). 1893-99. 

Novatian, a priest at Rom® m the 
3rd century. He was converted to 
Christianity after reaching manhood, 
aud was admitted to holy orders by 
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Fabian. In the discussion about those 
who had lapsed during the Decian 
persecution (250-51) N. opposed the 
policy of leniency adopted by Cor- 
nelius, Bishop of Home. K. was in 
consequence put forward by his 
folloivers as a rival bishop. A Roman 
synod pronounced him schismatic, 
and ho was excommunicated; but his 
influence spread, and Novatianism 
was long established in Carthage, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and in 
Asia. They claimed to be especially 
pure, and adopted the name of 
‘ Cathari.’ In their doctrine they 
denied the power of the Church to 
absolve from sin, and excluded all 
convicted sinners from the com- 
munion of the Church. 

Novation, the merging of one legal 
obligation into another so as to ex- 
tinguish the former and give a right 
of action only on the latter. For ex- 
ample, A owes B £100 for money lent, 
and later signs a cheque for the 
amount. B. cannot sue A on his 
personal obligation to repay, but only- 
on the cheque : and if the bank on 
which the cheque is drawn should fail 
in the meantime B would never get 
his money. A N. is invalid unless both 
parties consent to it. For example, 
the N. may take the form of substitut- 
ing a new debtor (delegation in Soots 
law), and no creditor is bound with- 
out his consent to forego his rights 
against one man in exchange for 
rights against another who might well 
tmm out to be a ‘ man of straw.’ An 
Important effect of N. is that the 
extinction of the old debt or obliga- 
tion ipso facto extinguishes all the 
rights and equities, e.g. heirs, attach- 
ing thereto, the reason being that the 
second contract stands on its orvu 
independent footing; but it would be 
otherwise if the now obligation ex- 
pressly incorporated all the incidents 
of the old one. The term N. is rarely 
employed in English law, the effect 
of merger of old obligations being de- 
termined either by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of contract (q.v.) or by statute, 
e.g. in the case of transfers of the busi- 
ness of life a-ssurance companies by 
amalgama- 

Novaya .< ' 

the coast — ■ 

which It belongs. It consists of two 
large islands separated by thcMatoeh- 
Idn Shor. N. Z. forms a continuation 
of the Pae Khoy hills, with Vaigach 
Is. between it and the mainland. A 
number of fjord-like inlets lie on the 
E. coast of N. Z. between the Jlatoch- 
kin Shar and 75“ N. The W. coast 
is fretted with bays and iiromon- 
torles. On the S. is situated the bay 
of Sakhanlkha. Farther N. the 
Kostin Shar Straits Boparato Mezh- 
dusliarskly Is. from the coast, to 
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the N. end of which is'S. Goose Cape, 
thus forming the S. extremity of 
Goo.«e Is., in 72“ N. Moller Bay 
lies between Goose Land and Cape 
Britwin, with several minor bays. On 
the W. coast of the N. island are 
Krestovaya, Mashigin, and Nor- 
denskjold bays, and to the N. are 
several groups of islands — Gorbovyi, 
Pankratier, the Gulf Stream Is., 
and the Orange Is. N. Z. is 
mountainous, possesses many lakes 
and streams, and is intersected by 
deep, narrow valleys. Very little is 
known of the interior. The Novgorod 
hunters are said to have visited the 
island in the 11th century. With the 
discovery of the N.E. passage in 1553 
began a series of expeditions. In 1556 
Stephen Borough was the first west- 
ern European to reach the eastern 
extremity of the island. The famous 
Baron Nordenskjold investigated the 
whole of N. Z. in 1876-77. Amongthe 
later explorers are H. J. Pearson 
(1895-97) and O. Ekstam (1900-3). 
'The climate varies in parts, and 
glaciers are rare. There is practically 
no animal life on the island. There 
are a few lemmings and brown and 
white bears. On the coast abound 
birds, whales, seals, walruses, and 
dolphins. There is a small Russian 
colony on the S. island. 

Novelda, a tn. in Spain in the prov. 
of, and 15 m. N.w. of the tn. of, 
Alicante. It has manufs. of lace, and 
there ore sulphur springs in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (est.) 12,000. 

Novelloe, see JUSTINIAN’S Leois- 
EATION. 

Novello, Clara Anas tasia( 1818-1908), 
an English soprano singer, daughter 
of Vincent N., born in London and 
trained in Paris. She made her first 
public appearance in Englandin 1832, 
and from then until her retirement in 
1860 she was regarded as one of the 
greatest vocalists in concert, opera, 
and oratorio, both in England and on 
the Continent. See her Reminiscences, 
compiled by her daughter (1910). 

Novello. Joseph Alfred (lSl()-96), an 
English singer and music publisher, 
son of Vincent N. Ho became a 
music publisher in 1829, in- ' 
ng the publication of cheap 
■ nstead of publication by sub- 
scription. Henry Littleton became a 

S artncr in the Arm in 1861, and, on 
. A. Novollo’s retirement in 1860, 
solo proprietor; but the firm has con- 
tinued as Novello & Co. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1801), an 
English musician and composer, born 
in London, where ho held posts as 
organist from 1790-1822. Ho edited 
tho Musses of Haydn and Mozart, the 
worlvS of Palestrina, and other lino 
music liitherto unknown in England. 

Ho composed a vast quantity of 
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sacred music, and with his publication 
o£ the first volume of bis original work 
in ISn laid the foundation of the 
publishing firm of Novello & Co. 

Novels. The N. and the so-called 
romance, may conveniently be in* 
eluded here under the common de- 
finition of prose narrative fiction. 

1. Ancienl dassical prose fiction . — 
The earliest Greek compositions of a 
fictitious character, of which we pos- 
sess any knowledge, are the Milcsiaca, 
or Milesian Tales, said to have been 
written chiefly by one Aristides, In 
Greece Proper, nothing was done, so 
far as we Imow, in the way of N. or 
romance, until after the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. Clearchus, a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, wrote a history of 
fictitious love-adventures, and is thus, 
perhaps, to he considered the first 
European Greek novelist, and the 
firsts , 

read 
Chris 
I)iog 
four 

Apis..^ 

beyond Thule), was founded on the 
wanderings, adventmes, and loves of 
Dmias and DercylUs. The first names 
that occur in the new series are Lucius 
of Patra iPatrensis) and Lucian, who 
fiomished in the 2nd centiuy a.d., 
during the reign of Slarcus Antoninus. 
The next notable name is that of 
Heliodorus, bishop of Trikka, who 
flourished in the Ith centiiry a.d. 
This Christian writer, whose Loves of 
Theagenes and Charicleia is really tho 
oldest extant erotic romance, has far 
excelled all his predecessors in every- 
thing that can render a story interest- 
ing or excellent; and his charming 
fiction obtained a great popularity 
among such as could read, and all the 
subsequent Eroiikoi deliberately imi- 
tated his style and manner, while 
he was not less certainly used as a 
model by that once celebrated but 
dreadfully tedious school of heroic 
romance wliich flourished in France 
during the 17th century, and whose 
best-remembered representative is 
Mademoiselle de Scud6ri. Tasso, 
Guarini, d*Urf6, and several other 
modern writers, have drawn many 
• particulars — sometimes almost ver- 
batim— from 
Theagenes and ■ 

that next inv.>,«. . . 

point of time, the Daphnis 
of Longus, is of a totally 

character. It is a simple ai , 

esque prose-pastoral, with no poison- 
ings, murders, magic, supernatural- 
ism, or impossible exploits. Dajihriia 
and Cldoe is the only pastoral romance 
produced by any. Byzantine author. 
Of three Xenophons, also noted 
among the Eroiikoi, and of uncertain 
IX 


date, the .best is Xenophon of Ephe- 
sus, whose romance, entitled EphC' 
siaca, or the Loves of Anthia and 
Abrocoynas, is in ten books. It is, 
however, perhaps worth mentioning, 
that in the romance of Xenophon we 
meet for the first time with the story 
of the love-potion, the pretended 
death, and the mock-entombment of 
the heroine, which forms the leading 
incident in Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Julid. Then there appeared a work 
which was essentially a romance, 
and was composed expressly for the 
purpose of recommending the ascetic 
form of Christian life, the Barlaam 
and Josaphat, the author of which is 
unknown. This during the middle 
ages was translated into every lan- 
guage of Christendom. In the 2nd 
century a.d. Appuiehis wrote his Ass 
(called from its excellence the Golden 
Ilss). It supplied Boccaccio with 
some of his stories, and the author of 
Oil Bias with the pictmresque inci- 
dents of the robbers’ cave, and con- 
tains in the episode of Cupid and 
Psyche one of the loveliest allegories 
of classical antiquity. 

2. Ronmniic fiction in Western 
Europe is a completely new g^o^vth, 
tho product of new historical circum- 
stances, which were but very slightly 
affected by Byzantine influences; and 
it transports us into a world of ideas, 
sentiments, beliefs, and actions, as 
different from what we find in the 
EroWcoi as could well he imagined. 
When we read the Erotikoi we are 
reminded that we are in the midst of 
a corrupt and decaying civilisation ; 
when ^ve turn to the romances of 
cliivalry, we feel that we are in the 
presence of a youthful, healthy, 
vigorous, and growing social life. 
These romances generally consist of a 
series of extraordinary and utterly 
impossible exploits, in which the 
magic, the mystery, and the enchant- 
meute of the Arabian Nights are 
rivalled or outshone; but this proves 
no more than that the races of 
Western Europe were boundlessly 
ignorant, credulous, and wonder- 
JoviDg. Mediaeval romance appears 
to have had its root and foundation in 
Cliivalry, and although the exploits 
and the marvels may have often been 
from foreign sources, yet the 
scenery, sentiment, and life of 
' horoughly reflect the 
of the earlier ages of 
le inediflsval romances 
nto three great series: 

(1) those relating to Arthur (q.v.) and 
the Knights of the Round Table ; 

(2) those relating to Charlemagne 
(q.w.) and his Paladins ; (3) those 
relating to Amadis de Gaul (q.t?.) and 
Ilia descendants. Besides the three 
distinct series of romance above 

T 2 
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mentioned, a fourth perhaps deserves ever) at the vices of the clergy, the 
mention, in which the heroes of an- crooked ways of politicians, and the 
tiquity are grotesquely tricked out in jargon of philosophers. The next 
the costume of mediaeval knights, remarkable romance of a comic nature 
The principal are the romance of is the Vita di Bertoldo of Julio Cesare 
Jason and JSIcdea, of Hercules, of Croce, a work recounting the humor- 
(Edipus, and of Alexander. They are ous and successful exploits of a clever 
all written in French, and the first but ugly peasant, which for two 
two profess to he the work of a Raoul centuries was as popular in Italy as 
le Febre. Robinson Crusoe or the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

3. Development and influence of gress in England. A few years later 
fiction in Italy. — The Italians origin- appeared Don Quixote (see ,Ceb- 
ated no romances of the kind de- vantes), in wliieh ‘ war to the knife ’ 
scribed above. The earliest Italian was proclaimed against the romances 
work of this sort is the Cento Novelle of chivalry. Almost contemporaneous 
Anticlie, commonly called II Novel- with Z)oa(puixo/cwas another Spanish 
lino. It is a compilation by different romance, JIatteo Aleman's Life ■ of 
hands, all unknown. It was followed Ouznrnn Alfarache, wlilcli gave birth 
in 1358 by the Decameron of Boc- to a host of Spanish romances with 
caccio, the finest in point of hmnour, beggars and scamps for heroes, of 
sentiment, and style, but not more which the best is the Lacarillo dc 
original in the matter of story than 
II Novellino. Its influence on early 

European literature was prodigious. ■ ... 

Chaucer and Shakespeare in England 

have been in particular greatly in- „ 

debted to it for incidents and plots ; | of the series is the Utopia of Sir 
while in France Boccaccio had a Thomas Jlore ; next comes the 
nmnber of distinguished imitators. Rrpenfs of Barclay, published in IC'Jl;’ 
In his ofvn country his influence was and to the same class belong a variety 
so overwhelming that for some cen- of French romances, of wliloh by far 
turies Italian novelists could do noth- the most famous is the I'ilimaque of 
tag more than attempt to copy him. Ftoelon. Pastoral romance, — The first 
The principal of these Imitators important work of the kind is the 
are Franco Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni, Arcadia of Sannazzaro, written In 
Massuccio di Salerno, Sabadino Italian. It was followed by the 
delU Arlenti, Agnolo Flrenzuolo, of Montemayor, written in Spanish, 
Luigi da Porta, Slolza, Giovanni several of the episodes of which are 
Brevlo, Girolamo Parahosco, Slarco borrowed from the Italian novelists, 
Cademoste da Lodi, and Giovanni whileShakespearc has in turn directly 
Qiraldi Cinthio. Cinthio was the taken from it the plot of the Two 
greatest favourite of all the Italian Gentlemen of Verona, ns well as some 
novelistswith the Elizabethan drama- of the most ' ■ • 

tists. Besides these we may mention Midsummer.'. 

Antonio Francesco Grazzini, Stra- in this class 

parolo, and Bandello, A few words uey’s Arcadia. 

may also be devoted hero to a very first of this heavy series was the 

different class of fiction — thospirilHoZ Polexandre ol Gombervilie. Rls sue- 

romance. It originated in the bosom ccssor, Calpronede, wrote Cleopatra, 

of the Church. The first of the series Cassandra, and Pharamond. But the 

is Barlaam and Josaphat, but by far most prolific of the school is Madame 

the gre.atest work of the kind produced dc Scuderi, whoso principal romances 

durfng the middle ages is the Legcnda are Ibrahim ou Vlllustre Bassa, Clclie, 

Aurea, or Golden Legend. Besides Histoirc Roniainc, Artaijipies on le 

these may he mentioned a species of Grand Cyrus, 

spiritual tale, the Conics Devots, pro- Novels " ■■ 

valent in Franco during the 12th and ISTii CENTimi 

13th centuries, which ivas written nations that r 

by monks. guished thcmsc. . ^ .... 

Ro.mance op THE IGxn .\ND llTH Of fiction during this century were 
Centuries. — D uring the 10th and England and Franco. 

17th- ■ ' t kinds of English prose fiction. — During the 

N, w . ‘ I'he comic ago of Elizabotli and her immediate 

roma'ia,., romance, successors, the . . ' 

(3) the poj ■ ■ from 

romance. ' ■ • ' . ■ almos ■ ■; 

begins in . . and i.,,... t..o -..a-w, 

(q.v.), styii-ii a., o.. .... . pastoral of Arcadia, and 

the Father of Ridicule. Rabelais, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, wo meet 
his inimitable burlesque romance, with nothing in the shape of a novel 
scoffs (with the tone of a sceptic, lioiv- ‘ or a romance for .-i iiundrcd years. It 
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is certain that at the beginning of the 
18th century England was entering on 
the most prosaic, unimaginative, and 
unheroical period of her liiatory. Its 
characteristics are faithfully reflected 
in most of her novels, which possess a 
great historical value apart altogether 
from their literary merits. The first 
name that occurs is that of the 
notorious Aphra Behn, the greater 
number of whoso novels, of which 
Oronoko is the best known, appeared 
towards the close of the reign of 
Charles II. But the first novelist of 
great genius belonging to the new era 
is Daniel De Eoe, the father of modem 
English prose fiction, in whose writ- 
ings — The Adveivtures of Captain 
Singleton, The Fortunes of Uloll 
Flanders, The History of ColonelJack, 
etc. — the coarse, homely, unpoetical, 
but vigorous realism of the time is 
strikingly apparent. Robinson Crusoe 
is the finest and the most famous of 
all that class of fiction wliich was ex- 
tensively cultivated in both France 
and England. After De Foe comes 
Richardson, whose novels are Pamela. 
Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa 
Harlowe. Fielding thought Richardson 
untrue to nature, and wrote his first 
novel, Joseph Andrews, as a burlesque 
on the style of his predecessor. 
Like his subsequent performances, 
Tom Jones and Amelia, it represents 
society as Fielding's sharper eyes 
saw it — on the whole, gross, vulgar, 
and impure. Smollett continues to 
paint In the same spirit. His chief 
works are Roderick Random, Peregrine 

f T-» 


impossible to class him with any of 
his contemporaries. Four years later 
appeared Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
fields in which a change for the better, 
in a moral point of view, is iirst 
noticeable. With the exception of 
Richardson, all the novelists above 
mentioned are usually described as 
humorists. The publication of Percy's 
Rcliques re-awakened an interest in 
the age of chivalry and romance. The 
first of the modern romantic school 
was Horace Walpole, whose Castle of 
Otranto appeared in 1769. It was 
followed by Clara Reeve, the authoress 
of the Old English Baron; but the 
greatest genius in this line was un- 
doubtedly Mrs. RadcUffe, whose 
Mysteries of Udolpho and other works 
were once abundantly imitated. Her 
ablest successors were Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, author of The Monk, 
and ^[atu^in, author of Moniorio. 

Botnance in which the incidenls, 
though naiuraly are purely imaginary, 
— Tills class corresponds with the 
modem conception of the novel, and 


probably had its prototype in Xa 
Princesse de Cleves and Zayde, by 
Madame La Fayette; but the first 
great name that adorns it is that of 
UXorivaux, whose Vie de Mariamne 
and Paysan Parvenu were long in 
Iiigh favour. Next to Marivaux comes 
the Abbe Prevot, cliiefly remembered 
by Manon L^Bscaui. Other writers 
belonging more or less strictly to the 
same division are Madame Riccoboni 
and Rousseau. 

Humorous and satirical romance . — 
By far the 
of this kind 

the Diable . 

de Salamangue of Le Sage. Voltaire 
may fairly claim to rank among 
these in virtue of his Candidc, Zadig, 
L*Ino6nu, and La PHneesse de Baby- 
lone. 

Fairy taleSy etc. — The immediate 
forerunner and prototype of the 
French fairy tales was the Penia- 
merone of Signor Basilc. This attracted 
and stimulated the fancy of M, 
Charles Perrault, whose Histoires ou 
Coides du Temps pass6 appeared in 
1697. His principal successors were 
the Comtesse d'Aimoy, JMme. Murat, 
JilUe. do la Force, and Mme. Vil- 
leneuve, whose La Belle et le BSte 
(Beauty and the Beast) is perhaps 
the most beautiful creation of this 
fantastic form. 

Prose fiction of Germany during 
ISth and Idth ceiifwnies.— Towards 
the close of the centmy \vriter8 be- 
came more numerous, and as tho 
literary activity of many of them 
continued on till tho first or second 
quarter of the 19th century, it will be 
most convenient and natural to treat 
both centm’ies together. The first 
eminent German novelist of this 
period was Wieland. The principal 
names of novelists influenced by 
Richardson and Fielding are August 
la Fontaine, Wetzel, Muller, Schulz, 
and Hippel. Almost contemporary 
with these there flourished for a brief 
period (1780-1800) a school whose 
works had their poetic counterpart in 
Schiller’s Bobbers. The chief writers 
of this * turbulent school of fiction * 
are Cramer, Spiers, Schlenkert, and 
Veit Weber. Alone, and far above all 
others in redundancy and originality 
of fancy, humour, and pathos, towers 
Jean Paul Richter. Apart from all 
schools stands Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe ( 9 .v.), whose novels, as well 
as his poems, are poetico-phiJosophic 
ellorts to represent, perhaps to solve, 
the great facts and problems of human 
life and destiny. Other distinguished 
names are those of Ludwdg Tieck, 
De la Motte Fouqu6, Chamisso, Hein- 
rich Steffens, AcMm von Amim, 
Clemens Brentano Zschokke, and 
Hoffmann. 
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Novels and Kojlances of the Koclr, Balzac, fcho Dimias, father and 
19th Centdry : English fiction . — son, Sue, Madame Dudevant, though 
Almost the first novelist that wo en- wholly dissimilar to each other In the 
counter in the 19th century. Sir quality of their genius, are wofully 
Walter Scott, la probably the greatest alike in the baser element of the 
that England, or even the world, has national fiction. Victor Hugo and 
ever seen. Possessed at once of far Lamartine are morally far above the 
greater antiquarian learning, imagina- rest of their contemporaries, 
tive genius, sound sense, and in- In a comprehensive sketch like the 
stinctive taste, than any of his present it would be a blemish to" omit 
‘ romantic ’ predecessors, he knew at least the names of the more 
precisely what to shun and what to eminent American novelists, as they 
choose. The political reaction that have contributed not a little of lato 
took place in Britain showed Itself in years to the stock of English prose 
literature too, and Sir Walter Scott fiction. The most notable are Brook- 
was its grandest representative. He den Brown, Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
strove to delineate the Past as it ington Irving, Edgar Allan Poo, 
seemed in the eyes of men who were Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Oliver 
dubious of the Present and afraid Wendell Holmes, 
of the Future. The overpowering The foregoing is a short summary 
genius of Scott necessarily led to of the earlier 19th century N., and it 
‘ endless imitation,’ but the only one remains to give a still more brief 
of his followers that holds a tolerably account of the novelists of the later 
decent position in literature is G. P. part of the century. This must be 
R. James. Galt and Wilson por- brief for two reasons — first, because 
trayed aspects of Scottish fife which many of these authors are still living, 
the author of Waverlcg has passed and this article is to exclude such ; 
over. Moore’s Epicurean has all the and second, because the worth-sifting 
sparkling and superficial splendoms influence of time has yet to be eilec- 
of his verse. After Scott, the next tive. On the whole the tendency of 
novelist who distinctly marlrs a new the novel of tliis period is away from 
stage in the development of fiction is the exclusive consideration of in- 
Slr Edward Bulwer Lytton. During dividual character aud actions and 
the middle half of the century the towards the examination of grave 
greatest names are unquestionably social problems. This tendency did 
those of Dickens, Thackeray, and not reach its maximum in the period 
Iiliss Evans; but besides these might under discussion, but tlicre is abund- 
be mentioned a host of others, who ant evidence of its existenco. Chief 
have attained either celebrity or among tliese fin de siicle novelists are 
popularity, or both. We have the George Meredith and Oscar AVildo in 
nautical novels of Marryat; the poll- England, Antliony Trollope and 
tical novels of Benjamin Disraeli; tho Mark Twain in America, Emile Eola 
spertiugandmllitary novels of Lever; in France, and Tourgfniev and Leo 
the briliiant ‘ muscular Cliristian ’ Tolstoy in Russia. For further details, 
novels of Kingsiey; the ‘ governess- sec articles under these names and 
novels, ’as they have been aptly deno- also articles on many living authors, 
minated, of Miss BrontiS; tho ‘school’ See also Dunlop's Uisloru of Eiclion 
novels of Hughes and Farrar; and the (London), 1S14 ; G. Saintsbury, T/ie 
‘ sensational ’novels of Willde Collins, English Norel, 1913. 

Miss Braddon, and others. Other November, tho elcveuth month of 
authors not less eminent are Mrs. tho year, derives its name from 
Oliphant and Charles Reade. tho Latin novcm (nine), us, until tlie 

FTcnchfictionduringlhelOthcenturii. Julian arrangement, it wa.s tho ninth 
— The only tolerably gifted writer of mouth of tho old Roman year, wi>ieh 
fiction who figures dining tho First began in March. There are thirty 
Empke is Le Brun. Chateaubriaud days in the month ; tho 11th was con- 
and Madame de Staisl may be men- sidcred by tho Romans ns tho begin- 
tioned, and Charles Nodier, though ning of winter, and the opulum Jovis 
voluminous, was not an original (banquet of Jupiter) was liclil on tlie 
novelist. After tho revolution of 1830 i3th. 

Franco began to display a wonderful Novonta : 1. A vil. of Italy in tho 
literary activity. Unhappily for tho prov. of Vincenzu, 17 m. ri.W. of 
purity of its literature, tho rOgimo of Padua. 2. A vil. of Italy, on tho I’iavo 
the restoration, which followed tho in the prov. of, and 17 m. N.E. of the 
delivernnco of Franco from a military city of, Venice. Pop. COOO. 
despotism, was itself a base, corrupt, Novgorod, a gov. of N.W. Rus.-iu, 
and prolligato thing, and tho poetio bounded W. and N. by tim govern- 
witehery of a religious mysticism meiits of St. Peterslmrg and Olonets, 
cannot blind us to the fact that the stretching from S.W. to N.E. 150 m. 
substance of most of the French Area 15,770 sq. m. Pop. 1,038,500. 
flotlonsislnourably immoral. Paul do The S. is occupied by tlie Valdai 
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plateau, in which are the highest] 
devations'ol middle Russia (600, to 
over 1000. ft.), as well as. the sources 
of nearly all the great divers of the 
country. Forests occnpy about 55 
percent, of the total area. There me 
vast beds of Devo^an hnmstone and 
sandstone overliud 'vith carh(^- 
ferous limestone, drfoniite, sand- 
stones, and marles throughout the 
country, and numerous remain of the 
Neolithic, Stone Age are foi^. The 
chief river, the Volkhov, flows fr<^ 
Lake Ilmen into Lake 
all boats from the V olga to St. Peters 
burg pass through this sover^cnt. 
The severe, climate and marshy sod 
render agriculture very unprofitable. 
Fireclay, coal, and turf are e^racted. 
The chief industries are: hiding, 
fishing, shipbuilding, and the 
mesticarts. Thepeoploare exclu^vely 
Great Russians. The Orthodox CitecA 
Church claims about 96 per cent, of 
the population. 

' Novgorod, formally ^own M 
Velikey Novgorod (Great 
a tn. of Russia and c^p. of tno gov. 
of the same name, ai^ 
archbishop of tho Orthodox Gre^ 
Church. The town is situated 119 ni. 
S.S.E. of, St. Petersburg, and 
the banks of the Volkhov, m. 
its, source in Lake Ttmen. Pop- 
26.972. The ki-emlin, or citadel, is 
situated on the N. shore of the river, 
and includes the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, which was built about the 
middle of the 11th century. It feU 
into decay, but was restored between 
1893 and 1900. ' In tills hmldmg me 
preserved many valuable reli^* 
Yaroslav Tower is liistorically coo- 
nected ‘ %vitli . tho common i 

which, used to meet there. There is 
also a monument erected to com- 
memorate the thousandth aimiver- 
sary , of ■ the foundation of Russia 
(built 1862). Another similar monu- 
ment has been erected to perpetuate 
the repulse of Napoleon m 
Previous to the Tartar 
with Kiey was the chief centre of the 
Russians. They selected their prmces 
from the sons of their 
Yaroslav, or the other branch of the 
family of Rurik. ' They carried on 
trade \vith the Hanseatic and Scan- 
dinavian cities, and „ 

basins of the Northern D'svina.^ 
also descended, the Volga m the 
14th century, and made trading ex- 
peditions as far as Siberia, 
peace was at last disturbed by their 
struggle against the Suzdal 
followed by the encroachments of une 
Swedes and Germans. 
vaders they repulsed in the battle an 
Ladoga (1240) and Pskov (1242). The 
marshes of. their country prevenwi 
a Mongol invasion in 1240 - 4— 
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Ivan III. and his Moscow followers 
in 1456 attacked her after deprivmg 
her of two colonies; and she at l^t 
had to fight desperately, for her 
liberty, which she with su^Jl 
success under Marthe Boretakaya, 
the mayor. Ivan III. entered N. and 
deprived her of 
(the Terrible) hi 
and put some 15, 

pos^Hon'o” the water-lilghway from 
V^ga to St. Petersburg and her 
connection ivith the trunk-road to 
Moscow, her commercial iiuportance 
can never hope to regain its former 
^iUon Its manufs. and trade are 
insigiiiflcant. „ nf iiw 

Novgorod-Syeversk, a tn. of o-w- 

Russia in the gov. of Chernigov. 110 
S N^i liy B. thereof, on Hie r. b of 
Ihe DesnL There are brickfields, 
tannerie.s, and manufactures of soap. 

^*Novi!’or Novi Ligure, a tn. of 

■nont. ItMy. m the prov. oL^^d^l^m; 

Weaving and the manufacture of sUk 

goods are important mdustncb. P P* 

|?;;£ f sSias Sd 

Lam highways between Bosnm. Ser- 
and Montenegro. Pop. 

Ind a^opMatTom consisting chiefly of 

^XvicL'" ^n“ilation to 

peSLf eitho?Jex who hve^m^a 

SrhfcoP^\£fe-d mei^ere 

iSSiith1!"dLTo'§n^J;v’aT?hismess 

‘rvi»ad\Le Olga (^ 

(5. 1340) a m 

born ~ ^many influential 

writmgs to Ormg alliance. 

Russian iPitiala • o. K-’ she 

Under ^tnidish papers, 
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Novikov, Nikolai Ivanovitch (1744- 
1818), a Russian author who founded 
a review at Moscow entitled Jivo- 
•pisseis (the Painter) in 1769, and 
managed the Gazette of Moscow. The 
review was suppressed in 1774. N. 
was later imprisoned by the order 
ot Catherine II., ' ' ’ 

until the reign ol 
include Russian 
and the I>ic(!ona)_ .. 

Novo-Cherkask, or Novo-Tcher- 
kask, cap. ot the Don Co.ssacks ter., 
S. Russia, at the junction of the Don 
and the Aksai, 40 m. from the Sea of 
Azov. It has a flourishing trade. Its 
new cathedral was completed in 1904. 
Pop. 53,473. 

Novo-Georgievsk : 1. Or Krylov, a 
tn. in the gov. of Kherson, S. Russia, 
at the junction of the Tyasmin and 
the Dnieper, 17 m. W.N.W. of Kre- 
menchug ; has a large trade in timber, 
grain, and cattle. Pop. 11,214. 2. Or 
Modlin, a flrst-class fortress of Rus- 
sian Poland, 23 m. N;W. of Warsaw, 
at the junction of the Narev and the 
Vistula. Sustained severe sieges in 
1813 and 1830-31. 

Novograd-Volinski, a tn. in the gov. 
of VoUiynia, W. Russia, about SO m. 
W.N.W. ot 'iliitomir. Pop. 17,000. 

Novo-Hamburgo, a German colony 
in Rio Grande do Sul, BrazlJ, about 
32 m. N.W. of Porto Alegre. 

Novo-Moskovsk, a In. in the gov. 
of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, on the H. 
Samara. Pop. 13,000. 

Novo-Petropolis, a German colony 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 45 m. 
N. of Porto Alegre. Pop. 12,000. 

Novo-Radomsk, a tn. in the gov. ot 
Piotrkov, Russian Poland, on the 
r. b. of the Warta. Pop. 12,500. 

Novorossiisk, a seaport of Russia, 
on the Black Sea, 00 m. W.S.W. of 
Ekateriuodar. Has trade in cereals 
and petroleum. Pop. 45,000. 

Novotoherkask, or Novo-Tcher- 
kask, see Novo-CherivASK. 

Novo-Uzonsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Samara, Russia, on the Uzen, 110 ra. 
S.E. ot Saratov. Pop. 14,000. 

Novo-Zybkov, a tn. in tlie gov. of 
Chernigov, Russia, 08 m. N.N.B. of 
Chernigov. It manutactm-es oil, 
candles, sailcloth, pottery, and car- 
riage.s, and also has tanneries. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Nowawos, .a vil. of Prussia, suburb 
ot Potsdam, udth a weaving industry. 
Pop. 23,754. 

Nowgong : 1. A dist. of As.sam, 
India. Area 3843 sq. m. Pop, 
200,000. 2. Cap. ot the dtst. ot the 

same name, on the Kalaug R., 00 m. 
E. by N. ot Gaubati. Pop. 5000. 
3. A tn. and a military cantonment, 
Bundeikhand, India. Its college was 
established in memory of Lord Mayo. 
Pop. 12,000. 


)0 Noyon 

Nox (Gk. ruf), in mythology, was 
the personification of night. Ac- 
cording to most wTiters Nox and Ere- 
bus were the children of Chaos, and 
they, in their turn, gave birth to 
.Ether and Hemera. She is usually 
represented as winged, and clothed in 
some dark material. 

Noy (or Noye), Sir William (1577- 
1634), an English jurist, attorney- 
general, was born in Cornwall. In 
1603 he was elected to parliament, 
and until his death sat lor Cornish 
constituencies in every parliament 
save one. Some years before his death 
he changed his allegiance to the court 
party,and in 1631 was made attorney - 
general. He was m favour ol the im- 
position ot the famous ‘ ship-money ’ 
tax. Among his works may be men- 
tioned On the Grounds and Maxims 
of the Law of this Kinndom, 1641 ; 
The Compteat Lawyer, 1661. 

Noya, a seaport in the prov. of 
Corimna. Spain, 45 m. S.W. ol Cor- 
unna. jManufaotures include paper, 
soap, and leather. Pop. 10,000. 

Noyoau, or Creme de Noyeau, a 
French liqueur. It is usually manu- 
factured from brandy and flavoured 
with bitter almonds or the kernels of 
the peach or apricot stone. There 
are two varieties ot N.— pink and 
white. 

Noyes, Alfred (6. 1880), a poet and 
author, began his literary career as 
a contributor to various magazines, 
among them, Blackwood's, The Spec- 
tator, Fortnightly Bedew, The Book- 
man, The Comhill, and The ffaiion. 
Ho has also UTitton for American 
publications, and in February 1913 
loft England for a tom nr the United 
State.s, where ho lectured on poetry. 
Among his other worlts aro : The 
Loom of Fears, 1902 ; The Flower of 
Old Japan, 1903 : 2'Ac Forest of Wild 
Thyme, 1905; Bralce,190S; William 
Morris (English Men of Letters), 
1908 ; The Enchanted Island and 
other Poems, 1909 ; 'The T.emjdc of 
Beauty, 1910: and 2’ales of the Mer- 
maid Tavern, 1013. 

Noyes, John Humphrey (1811-86). 
founder of the Perfectionists, bora at 
Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S.A. He 
eventually founded a community at 
Putney, tlio tcc 
communism in ■ . 

marriage. The 

to Oneida, Now York, but N. found 
himself in dilliculties owing to ids free 
ideas with regard to marriage. Hu 
wrote The Berean, 1847: The Doetrine 
of Salvation from Sin explained arid 
defined, 1843 : History of American 
Socialis7n, 1870. 

Noyon, a tn. in the dept, of Oi.se. 
France, 67 m. N.K. of I’aris. Its 
cathedral dates from the 12tli cen- 
tury. It has also a bishop’s palace. 
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The oliief industries are sugar refining, 
tanning, and the manufacture of tex- 
tile goods. N. is the birthplace of 
Calvin. Pop. 7300. 

Nubar Pasha (1825-99), an Egyptian 
statesman, born in Smyrna; educated 
in the Christian faith, and studied in 
Europe. He was secretary to Abbas 
Pasha, and afterwards to Ismail 
Pasha. About 1867 he became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
while he held that office was instru- 
mental in bringing about the use of 
mixed courts of law to try cases be- 
tween Egyptians and Europeans. 
From 1884-83 and 1894-95 he held 
chief power imder the English. 

Nubia, a tract of country, with no 
precise limit, in N.E. Africa, anciently 
known as Ethiopia. The anciente 
gave the name of Ethiopia to the W. 
bank of the Nile, from lileroe to the 
bend of the river. The name may 
have been derived from the Egyptian 
and Coptic Novi)^ or Gold, a name 
still retained in Wady Nouba, which 
extends from the frontier of Dongola, 
N. of the Wady Seboua, above Derri. 
The tract between Seboua and 
Assouan is called the Wady Kenous. 
Diocletian removed hence a Lybian 
tribe, called Nobatae, to the district 
above Syene to oppose the Blemmyes, 
who inhabited the western desert, now 
held by the Ababde and Bisharein 
Arabs. The dominion of the Pharaohs, 
when most extended, reached to the 
Isle of Argo, the last place where the 
monuments of the Egyptians have 
been found. Under these monatobs 
it was called Kush, and was governed 
^ a royal scribe, entitled Prince of 
Kush, or Ethiopia, till the twentieth 
dynasty, when it appears to have 
been recovered by a series of native 
rulers, who ultimately conquered 
Egypt; and although driven back, 
finally extended their rule from 
Meroe to Syene, the most southern 
city held by the Egyptian monarchs, 
thePtolemies, and the Romans. These 
Ethiopians adopted the civilisation 
of the Egyptians, and the names of 
some of their monarchs have been 
preserved. The subsequent fortunes 
of this country will be seen under 
Ethiopia. The modern inhabitants 
consist principally of Arabs, who in- 
vaded the country after the rise of 
IMohammed, the principal tribes being 
the Djow’abere and El Gharbyo, who 
inhabit from Assouan to the Wady 
Haifa. This part of the coimtry is 
called Lower N., and is under 
Egyptian jurisdiction; Upper N, be- 
longs to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The chief attractions of this coimtry 
to travellers are the numerous temples 
and other ancient remains of the 
Egyptians, extending from Philce to 
the island of Argo. These consist of 


the temple of Isis, m the Isle of Philoe, 
founded by Nectanebo I., and con- 
tinued by the Ptolemies; the temple 
of Deboud, built in honour of Amen 
Ra, by Ataramen, and continued by 
the Romans; Tafa or Taphis, the 
modern Kalabshe, built by Ra- 
meses II.; the rock temple of Beit e 
Welly, recording the conquests of the 
same monarch; Wady Haifa, built by 
Osertesen I.; the rock temple of 
Ibsamboul, built by Rameses II.; 
Gebel Addeh, built by Horns of the 
eighteenth dynasty; Ibrim, built by 
Amenophes II.; Amada, founded by 
Thothmes HI.; (Shersheh, Seboua, 
and Derri, built by Rameses II.; 
Dakkeh, the ancient Pselcis, built by 
Ergamenes; the Colossus of the Isle 
of Argo; and the Pyramids of Meroe 
and Tanquassi. 

Auihovities, — Nubian Texts (edited 
by C. A. Wallis Budge, British 
Museum), 1909; The Egyptian Sudani 
(London), 1907; Our Soudan: its 
Pyramids and Progress (London), 
1905. 

Nuble, an inland prov. of Chile, 
immediately S. of let. 36® S., and 
crossed by long. 72® W. Its capital is 
Chilian (q.v.). Area 3555 sq. m. Pop. 
170,000. 

Nucleus (Lat. nucleus, kernel ; cf. 
nuxt nut), the name given to the 
central portion of a comet. A bright 
comet consists of three portions, the 
star-like N., which fades by insensible 
gradations into the coma or nebulous 
haze suiTOundlDg it, and the tail, 
stretching in a direction away from 
the sun. The nuclei and comas of 
different comets vary in luminosity, 
but it is rarely that they can be 
separated by the naked eye. 

Nucleus, see Cell. 

Nuddea, see Nadiya, 

Nueces, a riv. of Texans, U.S.A., 
rises in a plateau in the southern part 
of the state. Its course of about 400 
, m. is generally S.E. to Corpus Christi 
Bay in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Nuenborg, or Neuenburg, a tn. of W. 
Prussia prov., on the Vistula, 48 m. 
S. of Danzig. Pop. 5155. 

Nuova Ecija, a fertile prov. of 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Capital, San 
Isidro. Area38408q.m. Pop.133,000. 

Nueva San Salvador, a city of Salva- 
dor, Central America, 110 m. S.W. of 
Tegucigalpa. It was rebuilt in 1854 
alter an earthquake had destroyed 
the old town. Pop. 19,000. 

Nueva Vizcaya (New Biscay), a 
mountainous prov. of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is. Area 4685 sq. m. Pop, 
(cMefly Negritos) 63,000. 

NueviCas, a tn. of Cuba, on the N. 
coast, 35 m. N.N.E. of Puerto Prin- 
cipe. Mahogany, cedar, and other 
timbers are exported. Pop. 4500. 

Nuevo Leon, a state of Mexico, on 
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the N.E. slope o£ the E. Sierra Madre. 
Monterey is the capital. Sugar and 
grain are gro^vn. Area 24,324 sq. m. 
Pop. 368.92D. 

Nugent, James (1822-1905), an 
English philanthropist, born . at 
Liverpool. The CatlioUo Total Ab- 
stinence League of the Cross, which 
now has many branches both in this 
country and America, was founded 
by him in 1872. He also established 
the ‘ Save the Boy ’ Refuge and a 
Magdalene Home. 

Nuisance is a comprehensive term 
in law. Though it is not difficult 
to say what acts or omissions in 
practice constitute a public or com- 
mon N., and render the offender liable 
to criminal proceedings, it is by no 
means easy to say exactly when an 
act or omission will amoimt to a 
private N., so as to ground a civil 
action at the instance of an indiridual. 
In principle the distinction between 
public and private Ns. is not one of 
kind, but depends rather upon the 
extent of the operation of the evil, 
and it is for a jury to say whether a 
sufficiently large munber of people 
are or may he affected so as to render 
a N. criminally punishable. The difB- 
oulty of determining in any individual 
case whether an act amoimts to a 
private N. arises from the fact that 
private Ns. for the most part concern 
one’s control or enjoyment of land 
or house property, and neither judges 
of fact nor juries are disposed to 
curtail the liberty of the subject by 
construing as a N. an act which is in- 
cidental to or arises out of the carrj'- 
Ing on of an other^viso legitimate 
business. Eor example, it may be 
very impleasant for private dwellers 
that the o\vner of adjacent vacant 
land proposes to sell his land to a 
company which Intends to build a 
soap factory on it; but there is no 
remedy (apart from thepossible effects 
of restrictive covenants) against the 
company to prevent the carrying 
on of that soap manufaetorj' other 
than an action for damages, or for 
an injunction to prevent them from 
so carrying it on, as by the emission 
of smoko or the causing of a great 
noise and vibration as actually to 
interfere with the enjoyment of the 
house as a dwelling-house. A public 
or common N. is an act or omission 
which disturbs or is liable to dlstiub 
the normal state of order and com- 
fort of the public. Public Ns. are 
indictable (see Indictment) as mis- 
demeanours, but will also form the 
ground of a civil action at the in- 
stance of any one or more persons 
who can prove that they are pecu- 
liarly aggrieved or affected in some 
way over aud above the annoyunco 
caused to the public at large. The 


2 Nuisance 

cliief classes of public N. are : (1) The 
earning on of offeusive or dangerous, 
trades or manufactures. In these 
cases it must be shown that the trade 
or manufacture in the way it is carried 
on is so offensive to the senses of 
smell and hearing (lor the practical 
English mind has not yet risen to the 
level of prohibitiugcriminallyorcivilly 
anything which merely offends the eye 
or spoils a ‘ fair prospect ’) as to de- 
tract sensibly from the enjoyment of 
life and property in its neighbour- 
hood. (2) Ns. to highways, bridges, 
and public rivers, e.g. pitching rub- 
bish on to a road, polluting a river 
with factory refuse, causing riotous 
crowds to assemble, etc. (see also 
Highways). (3) Bawdy, disorderly 
houses, gaming and betting houses, 
unlicensed or improperly conducted 
play houses. (4) Lotteries (q.v.). 
(5) A largo and heterogeneous num- 
ber of acts empirically referred to the 
class of Ns. by various judicial de- 
cisions, e.g. eavesdropping, keeping a 
corpse unburied if the defendant can 
afford the burial, publicly exposing 
persons afflicted with infectious 
diseases. Private Ns. include inter 
alia: (1) Acts derogating fi-om the 
enjoyment by an owner or occupier 
of land or house property of wliicli ho 
is actually in possc.ssion, e.g. flooding 
by the diversion of a watercourse, 
undermining by excavation. (2) Acta, 
amounting to obstructions of rights 
of way or other easements or rights 
over the property of others, e.g. un- 
laivfuUy enclosing a common, putting 
a gate across a public footway. (3) 
Acts amounting to a continuous in- 
terference ivith the health or comfort 
of another in tho occupation of bis, 
property. It is to be noted that a 

E erson is not debarred from a remedy 
y reason of having ‘ come to tho N.,' 
thoug . . 

or CO . 

inter! ... 

‘ tho 
and t 

(Poll! ■ , ■ ; ■ 

may . 

longacquicsoeuce. Instances of modes 
of unnoyanco held to bo private Ns. 
are persistent ringing and tolling of 
largo bolls, loud musio and noises 
incidental to circus performances, 
disorder from crowds attending fire- 
work displays, and obstruction of 
ancient lights (see Light, Right to). 

Tho principal and most effective 
remedy tor a private N. is tho injimo- 
tion (q.v.), to tho claim for which may 
be added a claim for damages. Abate- 
ment, or self-redress, though often 
successfully carried out in the case of 
obstructions to highways, is both 
hazardous and umsatisfactory. In the 
case of a public N. a local sanitary 
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authority can require the offender to 
abate the N. wthin a specified time, 
and if he omits to do bo wthin the 
period allowed, can not only itself 
abate or remove the N., but recover 
expenses and penalties from the 
offender. See Pollock On Torts 
Kussell 071 CHmes ; Harris, Prin- 
ciples of the Crimi7ial Law. 

Nukha, a tn. of Russian Transcau- 
casia in the gov. of Elizavetopol, 
60 m. N.E. of the town of same name. 
The breeding of silkworms and a silk 
industry is carried on. Pop. (Tartars 
and Armenians) 25,000. 

Nullification, in the history of the 
XJ.S.A., a term used to denote the 
action of a state for rendering null 
and void any Act of Congress, or 
Federal Act, regarded by the state as 
unconstitutional. The application of 
the doctrine of N., or, more fully, N. 
and secession (i.c. from the Union) 
received its strongest expression in S. 
Carolina in 1830, during the agitation 
against the notorious Tariff Act of 
1828, which imposed excessive duties 
on raw material and imported manu- 
factures, and which has ever since 
been known as the* Tariff of Abomina- 
tions.* The doctrine of N.is associated 
largely with the name of John C. 
Calhoun of S. Carolina, then vice- 
president, but afterwords senator, 
who, in response to the invitation of 
the political leaders of S. Carolina, 
wrote the celebrated South CaroUtia 
ExposUion of 1828, a document which 
after opening mth the assertion of 
the unconstitutionality of the Tariff 
Act, discusses the right of the state to 
declare the Act null and void \vithin 
the ambit of its o^vn territory. This 
argument is based on the assumption 
that a Federal constitution is merely 
a contract entered into not by all the 
people of the U.S.A. but by each of 
the states, and that each component 
state has a right, consistently with its 
inherent sovereignty, to decide when, 
60 far as its own boundaries are con- 
cerned, there has been any infraction 
of the contract by Congi-ess. The S. 
Carolina * Nullifiers,* having obtained 
no relief from Congress up to 1831, 
inaugurated a campaign for the call- 
ing of a state convention to nullify 
the tariff. This policy at once split 
the whole country into two factions — 
the * Nullifiers * or * the State Rights 
and Free Trade Party,* and the 
‘ State Rights and Union Party.* 
Congress then made various conces- 
sions by amending the Tariff Act, in 
spite of the fact that the Nullifiers 
failed to secure a two-thirds majority 
of each branch of the Federal legisla- 
ture. But as the Act had not yet 
actually come into effect the Nullifiers 
did not abate their efforts, and at the 
ensuing election carried all before 


them, -with the result that a state 
convention held soon after^vards 
solemnly declared the Tariff Act (and 
its amending Act) null and void 
(Ordinance of Nullification). But the 
antipathy between North and South 
was too deep to allow the Nullifiers to 
win in the long mn, and after the 
struggle over the Force Bill (em- 
powering Jackson to collect the tariff 
duties in S. Carolina by force), a com- 
promise was effected and the Ordin- 
ance of Nullification repealed. It is 
difficult to say how far the doctrines 
of N. is at all a valid principle of the 
constitution at the present day; but 
on the assumption that the ordinary 
courts are the sole arbiters of the con- 
stitutionality or otherwise of any Act 
the provisions of which happen to 
come before them, it is probable that 
the doctrine is obsolete. See The Cam- 
bridge Modem History, vol. vii., 1905. 

Nullity of Marriage, see Marriage. 

Nullum Tempus Occurrit Regi (liter- 
ally, ‘ Time does not run against the 
king *), a legal maxim w'hich expresses 
the general iiile that the right of the 
c^o^vn to sue or prosecute cannot bo 
barred by lapse of time, and that the 
crown, imless expressly named, is not 
bound by the Prescription Acts. (As 
to the effect of lapse of time on the 
legal rights of the subject, see Limita- 
tions, statutes op.) But there ax*e 
many exceptions : (1) The crown can- 
not claim real property after adverse 
and uninterrupted possession by tbe 
subject for a period of sixty years ; 
(2) succession duty (see Death 
Duties) cannot be recovered after 
twelve years from tbe death giving 
rise to the succession, nor after six 
years if the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties knew of the rights of the cro^vn 
andomitted totakeaction; (3)aotlons 
for quit-rent or other perpetual rent 
or arrears in Ireland are barred after 
sixty years; (4) prosecutions for 
treason and misprision of treason 
(i.c. concealment), but not cases of 
attempted assassination of the king, 
must be undertaken within three 
years after the committal of the 
crime ; (5) proceedings against usur- 
pers of corporate offices must be 
taken within six years after the 
usurpation; (6) summary proceedings 
before justices must be taken as a 
general rule within six months of the 
commission of the offence. 

Numantia, an ancient tn. of Spain, 
in Hispania,' Tarraconensis, It com- 
manded a position of great natural 
strength, being situated on a steep 
hill. In 134 B.c. it was besieged by the 
Romans, under Scipio Africanus the 
younger, and for fifteen months it 
resisted famine and the sword, when 
it surrendered. The town was razed 
to the ground, and the fewi’survivors 
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were sold as slaves. Tie - title, 
‘ Numantinus ’ was given to the 
victor Scipio. The village of Guarray 
marks the site of the ancient town. 
Recent excavations (1905-10) have 
revealed the entrenchments of Scipio, 

Numa Pompilius, the second king of 
Rome, who belongs to legend and not 
to history. He was a native of Cures 
in the Sabine country, and was 
elected king one year after the death 
of Romulus. He was renowned for his 
wisdom and his piety; his reign was 
long and peaceful, and ho devoted 
his chief care to the establishment of 
religion among Ids rude subjects. He 
was instructed by the Camena 
Egeria, who visited him in a grove 
near Rome, and who honoured him 
with her love. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, 
the flamens, the virgins of Vesta, and 
the Salil. He foimded the temple of 
Janus, which remained always shut 
dming his reign. He died after a 
reign of thirty-nine or forty-three 
years. 

Number of the Beast, see Apoca- 
nypTic Nvmbkb. 

Numbers, The Book of, forming the 
fourth book of the Hexateuoh (rj.v.), 
deals with the travels of the Israelites 
from the second to the fortieth year of 
the Exodus. It also contains various 
collections of laws, as, for example, in 
chaps. V. and vi. The particular in- 
stitution of the Levites and a treat- 
ment of the priestly duties receive 
much attention (chaps, iii., iv., viii., 
xviii.). As in the ease of Exodus, the 
two main lines of narrative are J, E 
and P, which generally appear side by 
side, hut are sometimes harmonised. 
The first ten chapter’s and the later 
ones on Levitical regulations are 
mainly due to P. Sec Bible. 

Numbers, Theory of. This science 
consists of the Investigation of the 
properties of whole or integral 
numbers, all incommensurable num- 
bers being excluded. It may bo 
considered as including the investiga- 
tion of rational fractions. The general 
roblem of the theory may bo stated 
y the consideration of tho solution 
of aJgebraio equations. If a given 
equation contains two or more un- 
known quantit 
viinate, i.e. no . 

equation is pos- — ■ . . 

to tho case of several equations, tho 
total number of equations being less 
than the total number of unknown 
quantities contained in them. Tho 
problem in tho theory of numbers is 
to find every possible solution in 
which tho imknown letters are in- 
tegers. Several interesting properties 
of integers are proved by this theory. 
It Is easily proved that tho number 
of prime numbers is infinite. The 


problem of finding in how many ways 
a composite number, i.e. a number 
which is divisible by numbers other 
than itself and imity, can bo resolved 
into two factors, is solved generally. 
It also proves that the product of n 
consecutive numbers is divisible by 
/^, i.e. «(n-l)(7i-2) ... 1 , thus 
20x21x22x23 is divisible by /i, i.e. 
4x3x2xl. Several other important 
properties are proved, among which 
.Fermat’s theorem is perhaps the 
most important. This states that if 
p is a prime number, and N is prime 
to p, then is a multiple of 

p. From the practical standpoint 
this theory is of very little use. The 
data of practical applications of 
mathematics are in the nature of 
things only approximate, and thus 
any solution given in whole numbers 
is of very little Interest. Thus this 
theory is very largely neglected by 
mathematicians, and is regarded by 
them as of mere theoretical import- 
ance. The first consideration of the 
theory probably took place in India, 
but tho first book on the subject was 
written by Diophantus, the theory 
sometimes being called Diophantine 
Analysis. For further reading, tho 
most Interesting books are Legendre’s 
Thiorie des Noiyibres, and Garus’s 
0{s(iuisiCiones Arithmeiicce. 

Numerals. There are, according to 
the copious literature on tho subject, 
two original modes of constructing 
niunerical systems: (1) By asystem of 
repetitions of a single unit, with the 
useof some hieroglyphic, or some other 
apparently arbitrary symbol by way 
of introducing the principle of multi- 
plication when tho repetitions be- 
come too many for practical use ; (2) 
by thochoiceof lottersof thoalphabot. 
It has sometimes been as.snmed by 
pateographists that mere arbitrary 
mventlon is a third and obvious mode, 
and the Hindu N. have been adduced 
in support. But a little consideration 
will convince one that, however ob- 
vious it may be to suggest arbitrary 
signs for tho N. from 1-U, tho rolatlvo 
positions of such signs according to a 
decimal, sexagesimal or any other 
principle of periodicity Indicates n 
' ”y of thought in calculation 
. merely arbitrary system can 
. Again, if tho analogy of 

Egyptianidcographiowritingbo taken 
(see HiEBOaLYPiiics), it will bo seen 
that what to moderns may seem 
arbitrary is in reality a slow dovciop- 
ment starting from a simple if cumber- 
some principle, and worked out by a 
gradual and highly ingenious eclecti- 
cism. Lastly, researches in Indo-Arabio 
palu’ography show that the Hindu 
system. all-Important from tho foot 
that after being improved by tho 
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Arabs it formed the basis of the 
system no^y in vogrue throughout 
Europe, though admittedly obscure 
in origin, is not only clearly of high 
antiquity* but reveals on inquiry a 
foundation of still older systems, 
which began the only obvious mode 
of constructing symbols of number, 
viz., by repetitions of a single unit, 
and develop gradually by the use of 
zero, and a true denomination for each 
cipher, determinable on a decimal 
system. 

The Romans and Greeks do not 
appear to have owed much to Oriental 
nations, and indeed the complete 
Indo-Arabic system with the zero was 
not inti’oduced into Europe till the 
12th century. Both the symbolical 
modes of expressing numbers to be 
found in Greek AISS. were taken from 
the Greek alphabet. In the older or 
so-called Herodlan system (named 
^ter the grammarian who described 
it), the practice was to use the initial 
letter of the name of the number for 
Its symbol, e.g, n for 5, A for 10, H 
(aspirate) for 100, X for 1000, and M 
for 10,000. This system occurs largely 
on inscriptions. In all cases 6 of any 
symbol were written ^ enclosing tho 
6yinb^l_ in n : thus [Aj is five tens, 
and |Hi is five hundreds. The later 
system, which was widely used in the 
ora century b.o., was to make the first 
nine letters of the alphabet do duty 
t units, and the remainder for 
the tens and hundreds, while three 
msused letters (two of which were 
taken from the Phcenicians) were 
nsed as supplemental signs; these 
three were/^, digamma, for 6, which 
later was written in the middle 
like the siig7)ia or com- 
omed <7 and t; fcoppa, for 90; 
and a sign called sampi for 900 isan 
was an old letter ^vritten in Greek 
British Museum as 
its resemblance to pi (;r) 
ppJisd sampi). This later Greek 
^tation gradually superseded the 
xierodian, and was as follows ; — 
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used as N. and not as text, 
cne letters were usually \vrittea with 
a horizontal stroke thus, d, p, while, 
as shown in the table above, a stroke 
was added to the left of the symbol to 


denote thousands. Tens of thousands 
were indicated by dots, e.p. d, .A* 
Special symbols were sometimes used 
for fractions, sometimes an accent or a 
line above the numeral indicated the 
fraction: as vorv'i=i,v'= j, vv'= j-f 
or .t, y^’= 2 * (Thompsons Greek 
and Latin PdlcBography). 

Palceographists also note the Greek 
practice of numbering the successive 
’ ’ ’ **^3rs of the 

ur books 

— but they 

are careful to point out that this 
practice was as much a method of 
naming as of enumeration. The later 
Greek notation as detailed above was 
also in vogue among the Syrians and 
Hebrews- From the subjoined table 
it wUl be seen that the Hebrews gave 
the final letters a separate and parti- 
cular value. 

N 3 j 1 n w n D ' 

133456789 10 

3 ^ D 3 D y 3 V P 

20 30 40 50 60 70 SO 90 100 

n c> n n n T PI V 

200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

The gi'eat problem in all these 
various systems was to keep numbers 
of ^fi'erent denominations separate. 
It did not occur all at once even to 
the subtle Orientals to represent imits, 
tens, hundreds, etc., by position, for 
the use of a si^ for zero comes late 
in the developed Indo-Arabic nota- 
tion. Theoldmethod of keeping digits 
distinct was by means of the abacus, 
or reckoning-board, consisting of balls 
strung on -vvires or rods set in a rect- 
angular frame. The abacus was used 
both by the Greeks and the Romans, 
and is still used in many Oriental 
countries, especially China, for com- 
plex calculations. The movable balls 
are used as counters to record tho 
steps in an arithmetical operation, 
and each column or compartment 
represented a particular value to be 
assigned to a counter or ball placed or 
moved on to it. Tho moment distinc- 
tive symbols or ciphers are used in- 
stead of counters to represent the 
numbers from 1 to 9, and a sign for 
zero used, the abacus or any other 
similar mechanical contrivance be- 
comes superfluous, and the problem 
of calculation by reference to position 
is solved. Apparently Europe owes 
the whole of its modern arithmetic 
to the Indians and Arabians, for the 
decimal system or mode of reckoning 
by tens through the instmmentality 
of the zero comes from. India through 
the Arabians, somewhere about the 
12th century, it being generally agreed 
among pala^ographists that the once 
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celebrated Arabian mathematiciani 
Khwarazm, or Abu Ja’tar Mohammed 
ben Musa, explained tho system in 
Arabic, and that early in tho 13th 
century, his work on algebra was 
translated into Latin (and called 
Algorithm or Algoritmi, a paraphrase 
ot his name), and thereafter became 
the primary source of our knowledge 
of tho use ot Arabic N. Whether the 
Greeks arrived at the decimal system 
and tho use of position and the 2 ero 
as the most convenient mode ot 
reckoning, independently of the 
Oriental nations, is apparently tm- 
known. Certainly it seems that tlie 
value of position might soon have 
been suggested to them by the dash 
wliich, as shown above, was written 
on the left ot a sign for thousands ; at 
all events it is possible that from this 
use of the dash or stroke tho Greeks 
began to associate high numbers with 
position to the left. If then, e.o- 
7000+S00+10+2 were represented 
by ,f, w, ij., and /3 respectively, it 
would be a natural step to eliminate 
the dash and ri m t ho four symbols 
together thus with a line or 

vinculum over the top to differentiate 
from a mere word. The forms of our 
present N., 1, 2, 3, etc., and the zero 
are also borrowed directly from (ho 
Indo-Arabio system, though modified 
to some extent. Tho Eastern Arabic 
used a vertical stroke for 1, but as 
the ancient Egyptians, the Syrians, 
the Palmyrians, the Phmnioians, 
and even the Romans, all adopted the 
same symbol, it was probably conunou 
to all ancient systems of notations 
based on repetitions of a single unit. 
Om‘ 2, 3, 6, 7. 9, 0 are all to be found 
in the Ghobar MSS. almost in their 
integrity, while a symbol not dis- 
similar to om' 4 is to bo seen in Indian 
Cave inscriptions (Burnell’s South 
Indian Palaeography). Curiously 
enough there is nothing like our 5 in 
the various ancient Indo-Arabio N., 
then signs for that number being far 
more like our 4. 

It remains to notice in some detail 
the Roman N.. which in their origin 
faU into the second ot the original 
modes ot constructing systems, i.e, 
by repetition of a single unit. Tho 
system was not alphabetical, despite 
the fact that C (100) and M (1000) 
are respectively the initial letters of 
centum and millc, and according to 
thobestauthorlties (e.g. ZangemeUter) 
it was’ by a merely natural process 
that these symbols took tho form ot 
the letters that llioy happened most 
closely to resemble. N. were dlstln- 
milshed from letters by being tvrilten 
between dots, e.g. 'XV", while units 
with horizontal strokes above were 
used to indicate thousands as an 
alternative to tho cumbersome mode 
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of , repeating M, e.g. •ni‘ = 3000. In 
some BISS, are also to be foimd certain 
•special signs, e.g. qr=1000. A cross 
stroke traversing a numeral was some- 
times used to indicate reduction by 
half a unit, e.a. iii=2}, Jy=9i, 
x\-=19i (see Thompson, Greek and 
Latin Falceography). Tho vitaiity of 
the Roman .system is astonishing; it 
was used throughout tho middio ages, 
holding its omi against the Indo- 
Arabic N., being even preferred for 
the calcnlation of money accounts, 
and, of course, it is still in use at tho 
present day, though apparently con- 
fined to such purposes as tho number- 
ing ot chapters in a boob, and the 
chaptering of private statutes to 
differentiate them from public acts. 
For the Egyptian N., see under 
HlEBOaLTPflICS. 

Bibliography. — Friedlem, Die Zahl- 
zeichen und das elenientarc Jtechnen 
der Griecheti uttd Romer, 1869 ; 
Thompson, Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy, 1903; Zongemeister, ‘ Entste- 
hung der rdmischen Zahlzeiohen,’ in 
SitA). der k. PreussUchen Akademie, 
1837: Woepeke, Sur l’mtroductio7i de 
VarithniUique Indien en accident. 
1859; Burnell, Elements of SoiUh 
Indian Palceography, 1874. 

Numerator is that part of a fraction 
which states how many parts of the 
whole are taken, the whole being 
divided up into tho number of parts 
Bhotvn by the denominator. 'Thus f, 
is a fraction in which tho whole is 
divided into tlireo parts and two are 
taken, two being called tho N. 

Numerianus, Marcus Aurelius, a 
Roman emperor, was tho son of tho 
Emperor (5arus, whom ho accom- 
pamed on ids expedition against the 
Persians. Carus was assassinated in 
283 a.D., and N. was elected emperor 
by the soldiers, but was himself 
assassinated eight months later, 
whilst on his way back to Rome. 

Nmnidia (Gk. Nomadia, tho land 
of Nomads), tho name given by the 
Romans to a part ot tho N. coast of 
Africa, corresponding to some extent 
with the modern Algiers. It was 
bounded on tho W. by tho R. Bluluoha 
(now Bloluya), wliioh separated it 
from Blaurltanla; on tho E, by tho 
R. Tusca (now Wadi-el-Bcrbor), 
which separated it from tho territory 
of Carthago: on tho S. it reached to 
the chains ot Bit. Atlas. 'Tho inhabit- 
ants ot N., as of Blam’itanla, be- 
longed to the race from which the 
modern Berber are descended. 

NumUraatios, see Coixa .i.su 
MBD.tTS. 

Nummulites, or Money Fossils, a 
genus of Poraminif era, so called from 
the resomblauco of tlio fossilised shells 
to small pieces of money. They occur 
principally in tlic Eocene, and are 
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abundant in the Bracklesham beds. 
If heated over a spirit lamp and then 
dropped into water they split trans- 
versely, and display numerous spiral 
coils which are divided into hundreds 
of tiny chambers. The side walls 
of the chambers are usually arranged 
in such relation to one another that 
they give the appearance of a series 
of radii from the centre of the shell. 
The shells vary in size from i to 2 in. 
in diameter. 

Nummulitic Limestone, an Eocene 
formation, almost entirely composed 
of nummalites. It isoften several thou- 
sand feet thick, and is wdely spread 
over many parts of Central Europe, 
Asia^ North Africa, and Ajnerica. It 
attains an altitude of over 16,000 ft. 
in W. Tibet, and the Pyramids of 
Egypt are built entirely of it. 

Nun (Lat, nonna), a woman who 
has consecrated herself to God by the 
threefold vow of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience and who has also 
bound herself to live in a convent 
under a certain rule. From the 
beginning of the Christian Cliurch the 
existence of women devoted to vir- 
ginity and religious offices may be 
recognised, and it is probable that 
they early joined together in com- 
munities. Convents arc normally 
under the authority of the bishop of 
the diocese in which they are situated, 
though certain ones are responsible 
only to the Pope. Ail nuns bound by 
solemn vows are under the obliga- 
tion of repeating the divine office 
in choir. The superiors are elected 
by the votes of the nuns, sometimes 
for life, but more usually for a fixed 
period. 

Nimc Dimittis, or The Soug of Si- 
meon, a canticle which forms part of 
the office of compline iu the Roman, 
monastic, and most of the mediasval 
breviaries. It also appears in the 
order of evening prayer, where it is 
placed after the second lesson. The 
canticle is taken from Luke ii. 2fi-32. 

Nunoio, see Legate. 

Nuncomar, see Hastings, Warren. 

Nuncupative Will, a verbal will or 
oral declaration of one*s testamentary 
intentions before witnesses. In gene- 
ral, a will, both in English and Scots 
law, is totally void unless made in 
writing. Soldiers or sailors over 14 
years of age can dispose of their goods 
and chattels by a N. W., but since the 
Navy and Marines (Wills) Act, 1S65, a 
N. W. made by a man in His Majesty’s 
naval or marine forces will not be 
effectual so as to dispose of his wage 
or other money due to him by the 
Admiralty, though apparently the 
Admiralty have a discretion to pay 
the wages to the claimant under an 
oral will. It is to be noted that the 
term N. W. is often applied to an in- 


formal icritten will made by a soldier 
on active service, such wills generally 
being valid if sufficiently proved. It is 
doubtful howfar the N.W. of a civilian 
is valid, but in all cases where effect 
has been gdven to such a will, it was 
satisfactorily proved that the testa- 
tor at the time of making it was in 
extremis. (Sec Jarman On Wills.) In 
Scots law, a N. legacy is effectual to 
the extent of £100 Scots (£8 6s. 8d.), 
but the verbal nomination of an ex- 
ecutor is useless. See also Donatio 
Mortis Causa. 

Nundydroog, a fortified hill situated 
in Mysore. India, 30 m. N.E. of Ban- 
galore. This fortress, which stands 
over 1000 ft. above sea -level, was 
stormed by the British in 1791. 

Nimeaton, a par. and market tn. of 
Warwickshire, England, m. N.E. 
of Coventry. Cool is worked in 
the vicinity, and there are large 
ironworks, and manufactures of 
woven worsted articles, elastic, cot- 
ton, hats, and ribbon. A nunnery, 
founded in 1150, gave the town its 
name, and on its ruins the church of 
St. Mary was built in 1877. Pop. 
(1911) 37,083. 

Nunez jov Nonius), Feman (c. 1470- 
1553), a Spanish writer and teacher, 
was born in Valladolid. He was a 
professor of Greek at Alcala and Sala- 
manca universities. He published 
various editions of the classics and 
helped to compile the Latin version 
of the Septuagint. 

Nufiez de Arce, Caspar (1834-1903), 
a Spanish poet, was a native of Valla- 
dolid. He excels especially as a 
writer of lyrio poetry, and has a con- 
siderable reputation as a dramatist. 
Among his poems are: Gritos del 
Co7iibate (1875), El Vertigo (1879), La 
Vision de Frau IMartin (1880), La 
Pesca (1884), while his dramatic 
works include: Conw se Empeiie un 
Marido (I860), El Haz de Lena (1882). 
See M. Menendez y Pelayo, Don 
Qospar Nunez de Arce (1882). 

Nunez, Hafael (1825-94), a president 
of Colombia, was born at Cartagena. 
In 1851 ho was elected member 
of congress, and was on two occa- 
sions minister of finance. He after- 
wards became consul at Havre and 
Liverpool, and after his return to 
New York waa elected president in 
1880. He was re-elected to this 
office, and in 1886 was invested ivith 
the powers of a president for six 
years. He was elected president for 
the fourth time in 1802. Among his 
literary work may be mentioned his 
directorship of El Continental. 

Nuoro, a tn. in the prov. of Sassari, 
Sardinia, 78 m. N.N.E. of Cagliari. 
It is a cathedral city. Pop. 7000. 

Nupe, a native kingdom of N. 
Nigeria, Africa. It is bounded by 
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tlio R. Niger, and its cap. is Bida. 
Area, 6100 sq, m. Pop. 153,000. 

Nuphar, a genus of aquatic plants 
(order Nymphacere), of which two aro 
British. N. luteum, the common 
yeilow water-lily or hrandy-hottle, is 
common in lakes and rivers. It bears 
large, yellow, strongly-scented glo- 
bose flowens and both submerged and 
floating leaves. A drink is prepared 
by the Turks from the flowers. jV. 
pumilum, a much smaller plant, wliich 
oeciuB in small lakes in Scotland. 

Nuragho, Nurragghi, Nurags, are 
the round towers of Sardinia, of 
which there are about three thousand, 
and which are of very great antiquity. 
These towers, which resemble tlio 
brochs of Scotland, and the talyots of 
Jlinorca, are built of various stones, 
such as granite, basalt, and lime- 
stone, and consist of two or tlu-eo 
stories, reached by means of a spiral 
staircase. Their original purpose is 
not known, nor is there any existing 
information as to their builders. See 
James Fergusson, Rude Stone illonu- 
vietUe in all Countries; their Age and 
Uses, 1873, and Sir Robert Lambert 
HajTair, Handbook to the Mediter- 
ranean (3rd ed.), 1890. 

Nup ed-Din Mahmud, Malek-al- 
Adal (1117-1173) (sumamed ‘ El- 
Shahld ’ (the martyr) hy Moham- 
medan historians), a auJtaii of Syria, 
born at Damascus. He succeeded his 
father as emir of Aleppo in 1145, and 
proceeded to try to expel the Chris- 
tians from Palestine. The Christian 
defeat at Edessa led to the second 
Crusade, but by 1151 every Christian 
stronghold in Palestine was in his 
hands. He was defeated by Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem, and narrowly 
escaped imprisonment ; later, how- 
ever, he overthrew the Christian 
princes of Tripolis and Antioch. In 
1169 he over-ran Egypt, and was 
created Sultan of Syria and Egypt by 
the calif of Bagdad. 

Nuremberg (Ger. NUmberg), a city 
of Bavaria in the prov. of Middle 
Franconia, 100 m. N.W. of Jlunich. 
It is the commercial capital of Bav- 
aria, and lies in a sandy but produc- 
tive plain. Formerly among the 


N. side of the to\vn, dates from 
about the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury, and was a favourite residence of 
the German emperors in the later 
middle ages. The city also contains 
several . ; . . 

the best 
the mast.., .. 

Krafit; St. Sobahl.ulth its celebrated 
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shrine consisting of a bronze sarco- 
phagus and canopy ; and the church 
of Our Lady, which contains the 
Tucherscho altar. Among other public 
buildings are the Renaissance town 
haU, the Germanic national museum, 
wliich includes a picture gallery con- 
taining works by Holbein, Dilrer, and 
others, and the mimioipai library with 
about 80,000 volumes, and 2,000 
valuable manuscripts. The city is an 
important commercial centre, and is 
the chief market in Europe for hops. 
The principal manufs. aro fancy 
articles in metal, carved wood, and 
ivory, ‘ Dutch ’ toys and clocks, and 
lead pencils. N. was the first of the 
imperial towns to embrace Protestant- 
ism. Pop. 333,800. See Cecil Head- 
lam’s Nuremberg. 

Nurpur. a tn. in the Punjab, India, 
noted for its mauuf. of shawls and 
woollen goods. Pop. 10,000. 

Nursohan, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria, 
6 m. S.W. of Pilsen. The chief in- 
dustries aro coal mining and the 
manuf. of glass. Pop. 5671. 

Nursery Rhymes, jingling rhymes 
invented for the amusement of chil- 
dren, or perhaps survivals of ancient 
folklore, invocations or incantations 
preserved from remote antiquity. 
Xlany of them are without doubt sur- 
vivals from old English Xlay-doy cele- 
brations, ring-songs and dances which 
were once practised by grown-up 
people. The jingling metre and dog- 
gerel rhymes, in which the sense is 
often sacrificed to the attempted 
rhyme, have been handed down orally 
from one generation of children to 
another. The verses generally consist 
of a rhyming couplet or a quatrain in 
which the second and fourth lines 
rhyme, and there is frequently a re- 
frain accompanying the quaint old 
airs which have been handed dovra 
as their setting. Tlio N. R. proper, 
embodying a tale sot forth simply, 
and marked by either wit or 
pathos.ls almost peculiar to tho Eng- 
lish tongue, the equivalents in tho 
Latin or Teutonic tongues aro more 
ornate and fantastical. Tho ‘ count- 
ing-out ’ rhymes, in which one word is 
dropped for each player and tho ouo 
on whom tho lost \vord falls drops out 
from tho ring, form a most interesting 
branch of folklore, and are un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. See 
Ker’s Archaiologg of our Nurserg 
Rliynics (new cd..) 1837 : HnlllweU’s 
Nursery nhymes of England (6th ed.), 
1860 : Rollund’s Rimes cl Jeux de 
I'Enfanec, 1883 ; Nowell’s Qumes and 
Songs of American Children, 1881 : 
and Louey Cliisliolm’s Collection of 
Nursery Rhymes, 1911 ; also Nursery 
Rhymes (Everyman’s Library). 

Nurses, Royal British Association 
of, was organised in 1887, with tho 
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fourfoldobjectof improving tbe status 
of tliG nursing profession, granting a 
.diploma after examination, estab- 
lishing a register of trained nurses, 
and carrying out benevolent schemes 
for the advantage of members. It 
administers the Helena Benevolent 
Fund, with invested property of 
£1250, for the relief of members in 
distress. The association is con- 
trolled by a council and executive 
committee of nurses and doctors. 
Its official organ is The Nurses.* 
Journal (10, Orchard Street, Lon- 
• don, W.). 

Nursing. Sick N. has evolved into 
a highly skilled profession since the 
Crimean War. It has a long history. 
Previous to the 4th century the sick 
poor were housed in the Grecian, 
Iloman, and Egyptian temples, and 
in ancient history names like those of 
Fabiola and the Empress Flociila 
prove that even then women of sub- 
stance could bo found who would 
devote their time and money to the 
care of the sick. At the same time 
there were in existence hospitals, or 
at least some kind of dfepensary 
system, for the sick poor in Egy^t, 
India,(3reece, and Rome. Essentially, 
however, organised N. as a branch of 
medical treatment may be said to 
have taken its rise amongst the 
deacons of the early Christian Church. 
From the 4th century on, the develop- 
ment of N. was rapid, and the institu- 
tions were managed by the clergy, 
and the nurses recruited from the 
male and female monastic orders. 
Throughout the Dark and Middle 
Ages this system obtained. The oldest 
institutions in England are St. 
Thomas's and St. Bartholomew’s, and 
their names indicate their religious 
connection. The Reformation caused 
a secular system to be introduced. 
Some measure of systematic N. was 
not attempted until the middle of the 
19th century, and \mtil then ail the 
skill that nurses possessed was ac- 
quired in the course of their work in 
the wards. Germany saw the birth of 
the new system at the foundation 
of the institute by Pastor FJiedner 
in 1836 at Kaiserwerth ; and it 
was at this place that Florence 
Nightingale w’as trained. Male 
nurses had been trained since 1799 
at various institutions in Prussia, 
but the employment of male nurses is 
almost entirely German, and is appa- 
rently dying out even there. In Eng- 
land the only training schools for 
male nurses are those in connection 
with the army and navy. Pastor 
Fliedner’s institute was soon followed 
by the formation of societies in Phila- 
delphia (1838) and in London (1840). 
The latter was founded by Mrs. Fry, 
and the nurses were trained at Guy's 


and St. Thomas's. Between 1842 and 
1851 several schools were formed on 
the Continent. 

The publication of the horrors of 
the Crimean War gave a new impetus 
to the profession, and raised it con- 
siderably in the public esteem. 
Florence Nightingale with a band of 
trained nurses undertook the ad- 
ministration of the hospitals, and re- 
formed them as well as nursed the 
sick. The popular mind, however, 
was chiefly attracted by the senti- 
mental aspect of it, and as a con- 
sequence N. has come to be regarded 
in a much higher light. As a result, 
too, in 1860, the Nightingale Fund 
Training School for Nurses was 
founded at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
with public subscriptions given in 
recognition of her great work; and 
all over the Continent similar schools 
were soon established. During recent 
■years the influence of hygiene and 
medical science generally has made it 
essential that nurses should be higlily 
skilled and trained. 

To enter the N. profession the can- 
didates must usually be between the 
ages of 23 and 36, although sometimes 
the age is as low as 21 ; they must 
be physically and mentally strong ; 
and have to serve from one to three 
months on trial before commencing 
their three years of training. It is not 
necessary to pay a premium, and 
wages (usually £10 the first year, £15 
the second, and £20 the third) are 
paid. Most of the larger hospitals 
take paying probationers, who in re- 
turn for a fixed premium receive 
shorter periods of instruction. The 
duties are in both coses the same — 
except that paying probationers are 
exempt from night duty and from the 
heavier portions of ward cleaning — 
and are not confined to waiting on 
the sick. The probationer has to wait 
on the staff nurse or sister as well as 
on patients when required; attend 
lectures on medical and surgical sub- 
jects; aid in the dusting of wards; the 
washing of patients; and the cleaning 
of utensils and instruments. At the 
close of the training period a certifi- 
cate is given, and those who qualify 
may serve os staff nurses, or leave to 
talm up special N Private N. staffs, 
recruited from the staff nurses, are 
usually attached to hospitals, and 
these supply nurses for private 
patients. In special hospitals the 
training may only take one or two 
years, while in most of the best train- 
ing schools the period may be four 
years. 

Among the several institutions or 
societies which nurses may join, the 
most noteworthy is the Queen Vic- 
toria's Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 
This was founded with the surplus 
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<£70,000) of the Women’s Jubilee 
OSering, which gives an Income of 
about £2000 per annum. Four centres 
at London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Cardiff, are maintained with tins, at 
which nurses are trained for their 
special work, while in addition to 
these about five hundred brauehes are 
scattered over the country. Nurses 
who have thus been trained are en- 
titled to be known as Queen’s nurses, 
and to wear a special badge. Alter 
training at an approved hospital and 
serving a trial of one month, nurses 
who wish to join this association, enter 
one of the centres, and undergo six: 
months’ training in district N., and if 
country nurses, tliree months’ train- 
ing in midwifery. Nurses in private 
institutions either receive a fixed 
salary plus a bonus, according to 
length of service, or a percentage of 
their earnings, or they receive all their 
earnings minus a percentage deducted 
for the upkeep of the home. There is 
a marked difference usually between 
the salaries paid to nurses and the 
lees charged for their services, but 
arguments can be advanced to explain 
the discrepancy. The largest benefit 
society maintained by, and tor, the 
profession is the Royal National 
Pension Fund; and usually private 
homes either provide pensions or 
assist theff staff to join this society. 
For special training, e.g. lover, in- 
sanity, massage, monthly nursing, 
midwifery, and children, nurses 
usually enter one or other of the 
numerous special hospitals, and 
according as the special training is 
more or less difficult than the 
ordinary training, so the period of 
training is either longer or shorter. 

The work of N. shoidd not bo taken 
up lightly, and demands physical 
healthand strength, good tompcr,sclf- 
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advocate the staffing of male wards 
xvith male nurses. JIany of the duties 
in such wards are essentially men’s. 
There is no doubt, tor instance, that 
the lifting of heavy patients is a task 
beyond women, and they shoifid not 
be asked to do it. Again, a sensitive 
man finds it irksome and disagreeable 
to bo attended by women for various 
necessary ofiices, and because of this 
will often endeavour to do without 
such ussLstance, and so prejudice his 
chances of recovery. For further in- 
formation see Burde.lt’s Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World ; The Nursing 
Profession (annual): Hampton's Nurs- 
ing ; Anderson’S Medical Nursing; 


Eva O. Liickes, Lectures on General 
Nursing, ,and Hospital Sisters and 
their Duties; Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing; Burdett, How to 
become a Nurse; Drinkwater, Sick 
Nursing ; Honor Morten, A Complete 
System of Nursing. 

NusIb, a tn. in the crown land of 
Bohemia, Austria, a S.E. suburb of 
Prague, Pop. (including that of Pan- 
kratz, the vil. adjoining) about 31,000. 

Nut, strictly a fruit, with a woody 
pericarp which decays to set tree the 
seed or seeds (c.p. hazel, beech, acorn, 
and Spanish chestnut). The fruit of 
the horse chestnut is properly de-' 
scribed as a berry-like capsule. Most 
of them are rich in oils and starches, 
and their value as food has received 
much attention in recent years. 
Many nutritious articles of diet, in- 
cludmg butter substitutes, are pre- 
pared from them. The most Impor- 
tant are the cocoa-nut, brazil, walnut, 
chestnut, hazel, cashew, pea-nuts. 

Nutation (Lat. nutatio, nodding), a 
movement of tho earth’s axis, causing 
an apparent advance and recess of the 
stars to tho pole, and an oscillation of 
the equinoctial points regulariy in- 
creasing and decreasing thoiongitudes 
and right ascensions of tho stars. It 
is duo to the varying notions of tho 
moon and sun on the equatorial pro- 
tuberance of the earth, which cause 
the precessiouol cirolo to be wavy. 
There are strictly three Ns.: Lunar 
nutation, due to tho revolution of 
the moon's nodes, with a period of 
18i years, amount 9‘3'; Monthly 
nutation, due to changes of moon’s 
declination, too small for measure- 
ment ; Solar nutation, duo to the 
changing declinat ion of the sun, period 
one year, amount 1'2'. 

bit’ ■ . ■ . 

at .. 

5 about tho size of a jackdaw, iiaving 

bro^vn book, with a long white spot 
on each tail, dark brown head, \vhite 
tipped outer tail-feathers, black feet, 
and a black bill. In flight and liabits 
it resembles tho jay. It feeds on fruit, 
a variety of inscots, and also tho eggs 
and young of small birds. Tho nest is 
a big clumsy structure, and in it about 
three eggs are laid, wliloh are very 
light green, spotted with palo brown. 

Nut-Galls, see QArx-FLlijs. 

Nuthatch, or Sitta Europaa, a pas- 
sorino bird fairly common In tho S. 
half of England and in Europe. Its 
plumago is bluish-groy above, and tho 
undcr-Burfaco Is light reddlsh-broi™ 
or buff: tho throat is white, and tho 
tail-feathers have while tips. Tho 
bill Ls powerful and wedge-shaped, and 
is used to force away tho bark In tho 
search for insecta, a-s well as to break 
nut.s. It is a skilful climber, ublo to de- 
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ecend a tree head downwards. ■ As in 
other tree-climbing birds its first toe 
is much developed. The nest is made 
commonly in a hole in a tree, and the 
mouth of it is plastered up \vith mud, 
except for a hole just big enough to 
give the bird admittance. In it are 
laid about seven white eggs, spotted 
with reddish-brown. 

Nutley, a tn. of Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Plush, paper, cutlery, 
and leather goods are manufactured. 
Pop. (1910) G009. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the fruit of 
several species of Myristica^ of the 
natural order of Myristicacete, tropi- 
cal trees or shrubs, natives of Asia, 
Madagascar, and America, Tho fleshy 
part of the fruit is rather hard, and is 
often eaten as a sweetmeat, resem- 
bling candied fruit ; the uut is en- 
veloped in a curious yellowish-red 
aril, the mace. Ns. yield a peculiar 
yellow fat, called oil of mace, and by 
distillation an almost colourless 
essential oil. 

Nutrition, sec Blood, CiRcaLATioN, 
Diet, DioEsnoN, Absorption', Re- 
spiiLrTioN, Secretion, and Excre- 
tion. 

Nux Vomica, the seeds of a small 
evergreen tree, Slrychnos Nux Fom- 
ica (order Loganaceie). The seeds 
are circular and disc-like, about the 
size of a halfpenny, and covered with 
soft fawn hairs. Tho tincture of the 
British Pharmacopoeia is made by 
treating the seeds when finely pow- 
dered witli rectified spirit. The tree 
ocev ' ” as in 

the The 

rind , J pulp 

white and gelatinous, and a number 
of seeds are produced in each fruit. 
They have been used to produce a 
broNvn dye. The existence in them of 
strychnine and brucine was not dis- 
covered until the early part of the 
19th century. 

Nyam-Nyams, see NiA3i-NiAJt. 

Nyangwe, a tn. and Arab trading 
station, in Belgian Congo, on tho r. 
b. of the Congo above the Stanley 
Falls, Livingstone first visited it in 
1871. 

Nyanza, see Albert Nvanza, 
Edward Nyanza, and Victoria 
Nyanza. Tlie two lakes formerly 
kno^vn as Albert Edward Nyanza are 
now known as Lake Albert and Lake 
George. 

Nyasa, or Nyanja, a large lake in 
S.E. Africa, discovered by Living- 
stone in 1859. Its greatest length is 
350 m., and its breadth from 15 to 
15 m.; with a total area of 14,000 
sq. m. It lies 1650 ft. above sea-level. 
The lake has abundance of fish, and 
is drained by tho Shire into the 
hesi. Great Britain holds the western 
shores ; Germany and Portugal 


divide the eastern. There are British 
steamers and gunboats on the lake, 
and a German gunboat. 

Nyasaland : 1. German, that part of 
German E. Africa which touches the 
N. and N.E. shores of Lake Nyasa. 
It consists of a fertile plain to the E. 
of the Livingstone ISIts. and the vol- 
canic peaks t o t he N. which culminate 
in Mt. Rimgwe (10,400 ft.). Langen- 
burg is the chief settlement. A rail- 
way from the shore of Lake Nyasa is 
designed to connect it with Dar-es- 
Salaam. 2. Portugese, that part of 
Portuguese E. Africa wluch includes 
the northern district of Mozambique, 
and extends from tho eastern and 
south-eastern shore of Lake Nyasa, 
to the Indian Ocean. It is a rich and 
as yet undeveloped mineral area. The 
surface is largely open veld traversed 
by fertile valleys. A railway is pro- 
jected from Porto Amelia on Pemba 
Bay, tho chief trading outlet of the 
district, to the lake. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, see British 
Centr.1L Africa. 

Nyblzeus, Johan Axel (&. 1S2I), a 
Swedish philosopher, born at Stock- 
holm. In 1856 ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University 
of Lund. His chief works are : Den 
jUoso/isJin /orsh7iinaen i Sverige fran 
sluUtaf 18. drhunaradei, 1873-97, his 
masterpiece ; Om staiena siraffrdU 
1879, and Tremiefiloso/iska uppsatsert 
1S78. 

Nyborg, a seaport on the E. coast 
of Funeu Is., Denmark, in the co. of 
Svendborg, 17 m. E.S.E. of Odense. 
The fortifications built by Christian 
IV. were destroyed in 1869. Pop. 
8000. 

Nyotaginacero, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, 
found chiefly in the tropical regions. 
Among the best -known genera are 
Bougainvillea and IMirabilis. 

Nyctalopia, a defect in the vision of 
people who can see distinctly in a 
faint light only, and not in bright 
daylight. The term is sometimes 
applied to tho opposite defect of 
vision, by which some people are un- 
able to Bee distinctly save in light of 
great intensity. 

Nyctanthes Arbor-Tristis, or Tree 
of Sadness, a .small Indian tree (order 
Oleacete) bearing a number of frag- 
rant, white flowers which open and 
fall in the night. The tree is culti- 
vated in India and is occasionally 
grown in slovehouses in Britain. 

Nycteriba, or Bat Lice, a genus of 
^vinglcss, bloodsucking flies parasitic 
on bats. They somewhat resemble 
flattened spiders, but are less than a 
quarter of an inch in length. They 
are a pale ochreous or leather colour, 
the legs are long, and the proboscis 
filiform. The eggs hatch within the 
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mother’s body where the larval state 
is entirely passed. 

Nye, Edgar Wilson, bettor known 
as Bill Nye (1850-9G), an American 
hmnorist, born at Shirley, Maine. In 
1886 he settled in New York and won 
great popularity as a humorist and 
punster. He published : Bill Nye and 
the Boomerang, 1881 ; Forty Liars, 
1883; Baled Hay, 1884; Bill Nye's 
Blossom Itock, 1885 ; Remarks, 1886 ; 
Chestnuts, 1885 ; and \vith J. W. 
Riley, Railroad Guide, 1888 ; Fun, 
TVit, and Humor, 1889 ; Comic His- 
tory of the United States, 1894 : Comic 
History of England, 1896. 

Nye, Philip (c. 1596-1672). an Eng- 
lish theologian and independent 
divine. His nonconformity ted to his 
giving up his curacy and retiring to 
Holland (1633). Ho was one of the 
Westminster Assembly’s Commis- 
sioners to Scotland (1643); he took 
part in the Savoy Conference (1658), 
and strongly opposed the re-imposi- 
tion of the Covenant (1660). At the 
Restoration he fell into disgrace. 

Nsjerup, Rasmus (1759 - 1829), a 
Danish author bom at Nyemp in 
Fiinen, Denmark. He was a noted 
scholar and was appointed professor 
of literary history at the University 
of Copenhagen (1796). He published 
Bidrag til den danske Digteiconsts 
Historic, 1800-8, which ho carried 
further in Vdsigl over den danske 
Digtekonst under Kong Frederik V., 
1819 ; and Bidrag til en Udsigt over 
den dansice Digtciconst under Kong 
Christian VII, 

Nyozhin, a tn. in the gov. of Cherni- 
gov, Russia, 62 m. S.E. of Chernigov. 
Tobacco is manufactured. Pop. 
47,000. 

Nykjabing, a seaport of Denmark on 
the W. coast of Falster Island. 94 m. 
S.S.W. of Copenhagen. It is the see 
of the bishopric of Laalond-Falster. 
Pop. 7700. 

NykBping, a seaport and tho cap. of 
Sbderraaulhn, Sweden, at tho head of 
the Byfjord, on tho Baltic, 98 m. S.W. 
of Stockholm. It has a good harbour, 
and exijorts iron and zinc ore, timber, 
wood-pulp, and oats. Pop. 9500. 

Nyland, a prov. of Finland on tho 
N. coast of the Gulf of Fhiland. Cap. 
Helsingfors. Tho soil is marshy but 
fertile in some districts. Area, 4580 
sq. m. Pop. 280,000. 


Nylghau, Nilgai, or Blue Ox, a large 
antelope occurring in Central India. 
The male is slate or dark grey, darken- 
ing with ago, tho legs are black ; tho 
female is fatvn or reddish-brott-n. On 
the throat is a white patch and below 
it hangs a tuft of dark hair. The male 
is over 4 ft. at the shoulders, but the 
back slopes down as the hind legs are 
shorter than the lore legs. The female 
is about a third smaller, and lacks 
horns which in the male are black, 
short, and erect. Thoughlu the jungle 
it is a wary animal, in the more culti- 
vated districts it is very tame. Na- 
tives regard it is sacred, but its skin 
makes valuable leather. 

Nymphma, a genus of beautiful 
aquatic tuberous-rooted perennials 
(order Nymphoeace.Te). N. alba, the 
white water lily, is fairly common in 
British lakes, broads, and slow rivers, 
and bears entire floating leaves and 
large flowers. From this and other 
species a largo number of hybrids have 
been raised, and tho range of colour is 
very wide. They are introduced into 
ornamental water by placing tlie 
tubers in willow hampers containing a 
strong loam mixed with cow manure, 
and sinking them where they are 
intended to grow. Some of tho smaller 
varieties are successfully grown in 
sunk tubs. 

Nymphs, in Greek mythology, a 
class of female divinities of inferior 
rank, always depicted as beautiful 
maidens of eternal youth, connected 
%yith the forces of nature, and gener- 
ally with some divinity of higher 
rank, Artemis, Apollo, Pan, imd 
Hermes. They were divided into tho 
Oceanides, N. of tho open sea, and 
Nereides, N. of tho inland seas; 
Naiades, who presided over rivers, 
brooks, and lakes ; Orcades, N. of 
the mountains and grottos, among 
whom was Echo ; and Dryades or 
Hamadryades, who dwelt in the 
forests and trees. See Krause, Hie 
illusoi, Grusicn, Horen und Nymphen, 
1871 : and F. G. Ballentino, Some 
Phasatof the Cult of the Nymphs, 1901. 

Nyon, a tn. in the canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland, on tho N.W. shore of tho 
Lake of Geneva. Pop. 5084. 

Nystad, a seaport of Finland, on tho 
Gulf of Bothnia, 36 m. N.W. of Aba. 
A trejity between Russia and Sweden 
was signed hero in 1721. Pop. 1000. 
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O, the fifteenth letter of the Bng- less, while its leaves have a distinct 
lish alphabet, is the only vowel in stalk. Intermedia, the Durmast, bears 
our language wlfioh really corres- dark fruits, short leaf-stalks and 
ponds in sound rath the o of German, acorn-stalks, while the undersides of 
French, and other European Ian- the leaves are downy. These two are 
guages. Besides the name-sound as hardier than Pedunculata, and are 
in cojie — a sound wliich, by the way, better able to withstand drought, 
is represented by a variety of spell- Other varieties occur but they are 
ings : thOMpA, yeoman, roe, hautboy, midoubtedly hybrids between Ped- 
eto., it has the short sound as in lot, unculata and Scssiliflora. O. timber, 
and a third sound as in none, which on account of its slow growth, does 
links it rath u. Indeed, Anglo-Saxon not pay to cultivate in most parts 
as besides us, and " ' "ritain, though in combining the 

often transcribed i qualities of other timbers it 

by o. There is no c ■ Jivalled for certain pm'poses. 

tian hieroglyphics,! . . ,..k- apple Day (May 29), the 

therefore, that as the Semites called I day of the restoration of Charles II. 
O Ayin which means ‘ eye,’ the aym- i to the English throne in 1660. On 
bol was intended to bo ideographic, this day oak-leaves or oak-apples are 
The Hebrew o, however, was not a I sometimes worn in memory of the 
vowel, but ‘a voiced glottal stop,’ 'king, because on Sept. 6, 1651, he 
not unlike the A in littfle. In the primi- 1 took refuge in an oak-tree, when 
tlve Greek alphabet the letter was 1 flying from his pursuers, 
used for fi, ou, and 3, Later another ; Oakoley, Sir Herbert Stanley (ISSO- 
symbol was devised for o, namely a, ' 1903), an English organist and com- 
oalled omega in Greek grammars to i poser, bom at Eol^, Middlesex; 
distinguish It from 3, or omicron. \ was professor of music at Edinburgh 
Yet omicron and omega were not true ' (1865-91), and among his oompo- 
pairs, for 0 -i- 0 contracted to ou (c/. I sitions are orchestral and choral 
SovXo - oixer ; coutr. form SouXoSfMi!), I works, anthems, student’s songs, a 
and o was really a close, whilst m was ; sonata, chmch music, the Cantata 
an open, sound, j Jubilee Lyrics, A Qolden Reign, and 

Oadby, a par. and vil. of Leicester - 1 Daunt and Evertiide (1837-1901) In 
shire, England, 3 i m. S.E. of Leices- ( honour of Queen Victoria. See Ei/e 
tor, with manufs. of boots and shoes. I by E. M. Oakeley (1904). 

Pop. (1911) 1800. Oakengates, a market tn. of Shrop- 

Oahu, see Hawaiian Islands. shire, England, 12 m. E, of Shrews- 
Oajaoa, or Oaxaca, a state of bury. Pop. (1911) 11,744. 

Mexico, at the S. end of the Isthmus Oak Fern, see Polypodidm. 
of Tehuantepec. It is mountainous. Oak-galls and Oak-apples. No 
broken in the interior, and tropical on plant is more subject to the attacks 
the coast. Area 35,380 sq. m. The of gall-producing insects than the oak, 
state is well watered, and mining and i and the abnormal production of plant 
agriculture are carried ou. Indian l tissue takes many forms, which are 
corn, coffee, sugar, cacao, wheat,!remarkablyoonsisteutintheirvariety. 
fruits, tobacco, rubber, and indigo ; The beautiful gall-wasp {Cynips 
are produced. The cap. is Oajaca, ini AoHari), for instance, invariably 
the central part of the state, on the I causes the marble galls on young 
Bio Verde, 288 m. S.S.B. of Mexico. | oaks, by laying its eggs which hatch 
It is the centre of a cochineal trade, , into the fat grubs found inside the 
the see of a bishop, and possesses a galls. Another (Dri/opAanfasdilelloris) 
flue old cathedral. Pop. of state ! causes the formation of small cherry- 
1,041,035; of town 37,469. |like galls on the under-surface of the 

Oak. The British O., with its wide leaves, usually along the midrib. A 
distribution throughout great parts gall produced by Cgnips iincloria, 
of Europe and Asia, is the best known ^ found in Southern Europe, was 
and most important of its genus j formerly used on a large scale in the 
(Quercus). Three well-marked varie- 1 manuf. of ink, but is now displaced by 
ties occur. Pedunculata is the com- ] superior chemical processes, 
monest O. over the greater part of Oakham, the co. tn. of Rutland, 
England, Ireland, and the Scottish; England, in the vale of Catmose, 11 m. 
Lowlands; its acorns bave long stalks E.S.E. of Melton Mowbray. There 
and its leaves are stalkless or nearly are manufs. of boots and shoes. Pop. 
so. The acorns of SessilllloraareBtalk- ! (1911) 3668. 
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Oakland, a city of California, U.S.A. 
cap. of Alameda, on the E. coast of 
San Francisco Bay, 6 m. from San 
Francisco. Shipbuilding, fruit-can- 
ning, and taiming are the chief in- 
dustries. Manufs. include cotton and 
woollen goods, shoes, pottery, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 130,174. 

Oak Park, a vil. of Illinois, U.S.A., 
in Cook CO., 9 m. N.W. of Chicago, of 
which it is a residential suburb. Pop. 
(1910) 19,444. 

Oaks, The, see Horse-racing and 
Race JIeetings. 

Oakum, a substance obtained from 
old ropes by means of untivisting, 
loosening, and picking out the yarn — 
thus, hemp-fibre. It is chiefly em- 
ployed to stop or prevent leaks, caulk 
the seams of slilps, etc. Originally, 
the picking of O. was one of the chief 
employments of convicts, but nowa- 
days it is falling into disuse. 

Oakrvorth, a par. and tn. of W. 
Riding, Yorkslure, England, on the 
Worth, 2J m. S. of Keighley. It 
manufs. worsted and cotton goods. 
Pop. (1911) 4279. 

Oamaru, a municipal bor. and sea- 
port of New Zealand. South Is., in the 
CO. of Waltakl, on the E. coast, 50 m. 
S.W. of Timaru. It posae,sse3 one of 
the safest harbours in tlio island, and 
has an extensive export trade in 
frozen meat and agricultural pro- 
ducts. The neighbourhood is noted 
for the breeding of livestock, and 
also for its grain crops. Pop. 7100. 

O Arad, see Arad. 

Oases (sing. Oasis), isolated fertile 
regions within deserts, due to the 
presence of water. This may bo due 
to springs, pools, or damp hollows 
in water-courses usually dry, water- 
courses from beyond tlio desert not 
yet dried up. They are generally 
aiTanged along the foot of a range of 
hills or mountains, or an outcrop of 
rock. Some are of largo area, and form 
the homes of tribes. Many are being 
created bv means of artesian wells. 

Oates, Titus (1G49-1705), an Eng- 
lish conspirator, born at Oakham. 
Having taken holy orders, ho held 
several curacies and a naval chap- 
laincy from which he was invariably 
dismissed for vicious conduct. The 
same thing happened also when ho 
entered the Romish Church. It was 
at this juncture (1G78) that ho forged 
Ins preposterous story of a Popisli 
plot to murder the king, burn London, 
and slaughter the Protestants. Ho 
perjm-ed himself by making an alll- 
davlt before Godfrey, the magistrate, 
and in spite of the palpable incon- 
sistencies in his evidence succeeded in 
creating a panic and in securing for 
himself a pension of £G00. and a suito 
of rooms in IVhitchall. The Duke of 
York and the queen were victims of 


his slanders. In 1G85 ho was foimd 
guilty of perjury and condemned to 
life-long imprisonment with floggings. 
He regained his liberty and pension 
in 1688. 

Oath. An O. may be defined as a 
solemn declaration to a superior or 
divine being, or in the name of some- 
thing held sacred, by which the de- 
clarant undertakes eitlier to speak the 
truth or promises to do somellihig m 
the future, on pain of callmg dotvn on 
his head divine or preternatural 
wrath. Os. of tlie former or asserloru 
kind may be oxerapllfled by the afll- 
davit and the O. of a witness in a 
court of law : the latter or promissoru 
kind by the C). of allegiance, by taking 
which a naturalised foreigner becomes 
a British subject. By the English law 
of evidence (g.v.) all oral testimony 
tn any proceeding must be given upon 
O., except (1) under the Criminal 
Law .Amendment Act, 1SS5, in the 
case of a child of tender years where, 
in the opinion of the comrt, tlio wit- 
ness does not understand the nature 
of an 0.,and generally , in prosecutions 
imder the various Acts for tlio pre- 
vention of cruelty to oliildreu, un- 
sworn evidence of cliildren may bo 
accepted; (2) under the Oatlis Act, 
1888, every peison wlio objects to be- 
ing sworn on the ground either that 
he has no religious belief or that tlio 
taking of an O. is contrary to his reli- 
gious belief, may make a solenm afllr- 
mation in this form : ‘ I, A. B,, do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly de- 
clare and affirm,’ etc., omitting words 
of imprecation or calling to witness. 
The passing of the Oaths Act, 1888, 
was the result of the agitation of the 
celebrated Bradlaugh, member for 
Northampton, who, having objected 
to take an O., was allowed to affirm, 
subject to the risk of an action by 
a common informer. A successful 
action for penalties followed, bub 
Bradlaugli agaui sat in the House, ad- 
ministered the O. to himself, and voted 
at a division. Anotlier action at the 
instance of the Attorney-General fol- 
lowed. but Bradlaugli subsequently 
gained the day on being again re- 
turned to parliament, tiio second 
motion that ho should not bo per- 
mitted to take tho O. not being car- 
ried. The Ant of 1888 cllectod tlio 
removal of tho last of tho tests for 
members of parlimnont, tlio others 
being tho O. of supremacy, tho O. of 
abjuration, tho O. of allegiance, and 
the declaration against transub- 
slantlation. There were prior to 1888 
other Acts making provision for tho 
tailing of Os. by Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, but the .Act of 
1888 abolLslie.s tho ncce.ssity for any 
religious beliefs in taking an U., 
whether by a member of parliament 
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or any one else. At the present day 
tlie great majority of English wit- 
nesses in the law courts still * swear 
by Almighty God,* and kiss, or, since 
the Oaths Act, 1909, simply hold, a 
copy of the N.T. Jews swear on the 
Pentateuch, and keep their heads 
covered ; Scots witnesses affirm with 
the hand uplifted, while Chinese wit- 
nesses require a saucer to be broken 
before their consciences will permit 
them to speak the truth. AVhether 
the 0. has any very deterrent effect 
on mendacity is a matter of opinion, 
but there is probably no greater in- 
justice in the assumption that per- 
jury is committed in practicallj' every 
action tried, than in Justice 
Darlii^’s cynical remark : * The truth 
will out, even in an affidavit.* 

Oats as a food are the richest of the 
cereals, containing the highest pro- 
portions of proteins and fat, and are 
valuable for all classes of stock, while 
their value for human food is gaining 
increased recognition. The origin of 
the cultivated species is unknown, 
none of them occurring in a truly wild 
state. Two main races are recognised, 
viz. common O. {Atena saliva) with 
open spreading panicles, and Tar- 
tarian O, <^. onerUalis) with con- 
tracted one-sided panicles. The white 
and black varieties of the latter are 
more productive in warm climates, 
and are favoured for their tall stiff 
straw. The varieties of the common 0, 
differ chiefly in the colour and thick- 
ness of the husk, the shape of the 
grain, the period of ripening, the 
length of the straw, and the tendency 
to shed the grain when ripe. Other 
species are weeds. The bristle-pointed 
O. (A, sirigosa) and the short O. (A. 
brevis) are sometimes, like the com- 
mon O., gro\vn as green fodder. 

Oaxaca, see Oajaca. 

Ob, or Obi (OsLiak As or Yag, 
and Tatar Omar), a river of W. 
Siberia, some 2200 m. long and with 
a drainage area of over 1,100,000 sq. 
m. It rises in the gov. of Tomsk, at 
the confluence of the Biya and the 
Katun, which both rise in the Altai 
Mts. In the main it follow's a N. 
or N.W. direction, and finally, after 
receiving the Irtysh from the left 
and the Tom and Tohulym from the 
right, reaches the Gulf of Ob, a deep 
inlet of the Arctic Ocean. 

Obadiah (‘ servant * or ‘ worshipper * 
of Jehovah), one of the twelve minor 
prophets. Nothing is known of his 
history, and the Book of O., though 
the shortest of the prophetic ^VTitings, 
is at the same time one of the most diffi- 
cult and most interesting. Its twenty- 
one verses are directed against Edom 
because of her behaviour to Judah in 
the day of the latter’s calamity, when 
Jerusalem was captured and lots cast 


over it. Edom shall be brought low 
in spite of her wisdom and rocky for- 
tresses, by the treachery of her former 
allies. The book show.s parallels with 
parts of Jeremiah too close to be due 
to coincidence. There are strong ob- 
jections to the theory that one bor- 
rowed from the other, and it seems 
probable that both w'ere indebted to 
an earlier prophet whose work has 
perished. It is probable that the book 
is composed of two parts, one pre- 
exilic, the other post-exilio, but the 
view* has also been held that both 
portions were post-exilic. Few now 
consider that it is a pre-oxilic whole. 

Oban, a seaport of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, 20 m. N.W. of Inverary. 
The little island of Kerrera shelters 
’the excellent harbour from the Atlan- 
tic gales, and also accounts for its 
being almost land-locked. The pic- 
turesque situation at the foot of the 
hills and the proximity of the mins 
of DunoUy and Dunstaffnage castles 
have made the town a favourite 
centre for tourists to the west. Pop. 
(1911) 6567. 

Obe, Obi, Obeah, or Obia, the name 
given to a species of witchcraft prac- 
tised amongst the negroes of W. 
Africa, and of the W. Indies. The ap- 
prehension of this sorcery is frequently 
attended \vitb disease and death, by 
reason of its operation upon the super- 
stitious fears of the negroes. Soe Ju- 
Ju, Witchcraft, Sorcery, etc. 

O Becse, a vil. of Hungary, in the 
prov. of Bacs-Bodrog, on the r. b. of 
the R. Thelss, 47 m. S.W. of Szegedin, 
with an important trade in fruit and 
grain. Pop. 20,000. 

Obeld, El (Africa), see El Obeid. 

Obelisk (Gk. opeXtVKos, diminutive 
of o^eXos, a spit), a four-sided monu- 
mental pillar %vith a pyramidal top. 
Corresponding to the Greek steles and 
Roman columns, they were placed in 
paii^ by Egn^tians at the entrance of 
temples or before gateways. Those 
that remain are of great antiquity. 
The Romans carried off several from 
Egypt, two of which, originally 
erected by Thothmes III. at Helio- 
polis, w’ere taken by Augustus to 
Alexandria. These are popularly 
known as * Cleopatra’s Needles,* one 
being brought to Bondou in 1877 and 
the other to New York in 1879. The 
obelisk in Paris, one of a pair of 
Rameses II., which stood ab Luxor, 
was presented byMehemet-Ali (1837). 
The Egyptians dedicated obelisks to 
sun deities, and worshipped them. 
Consult Zogga, De Origiiie ei Usu 
Ob^iscorum, 1797 ; H. H. Goeringe, 
Egyptian Obelisks, 1882 ; and Parker, 
The Ttvelve Egyptian Obdisks (at 
Rome), 1879- ♦ 

Oberalp Pass, a mountain pass in 
Switzerland over the Alps, on the 
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borders of the cantons , of XJri and 
Grisons. It attains a height of about 
6730 It, and it connects Andcrmatt, 
above Goeschenen, rvith the valley of 
the Vorder Rliine to Disentis. It 
forms \vith tho Furka the chief car- 
riage route for tourists from the 
Simplon and Zermatt to the Engadine. 

Ober-Ammergau, a vil. on the r. b. 
of the Ammer in Upper Bavaria, 
situated 41 m. S.W. of Munich. It 
has some 1400 inhabitants, who are 
engaged mostly in wood and stone 
carving. At this vlUage a famous 
passion play is performed every ten 
years in fulfilment of a vow which 
%vas made in 1634 when the village 
was visited by a severe plague. This 
play now draws visitors from all 
parts. See Miracle Piays, Passion 
Plats. 

Oberhausen: 1. A tn. of Prussia in 
the Rhine Province, on the Emscher, 
7 m. W.N.W. of Essen. There are 
important coal mines and iron works, 
zinc smelting works, rolling mills, and 
manufs. of chemicals, glass, and poi'- 
celain. Pop. 89,897. 2. A market tn. 
of Bavaria, in Swabia,ontlio Wcrtach. 
It is a northern suburb of Augsburg. 

Oberlahnstein, an old tn. of Prussia, 
in tho prov. of Hesse-Nassau, on tho 
Lahn and Rhine, 4 m. S.S.E. of 
Coblenz. Parts of tho ancient walls 
are still standing, and there is a castle 
which was formerly used as the resi- 
dence of the electors of Mainz. There 
are lead and silver mines in tho 
vicinity. Pop. 8925. 

Oberland, see Bern. 

Oberleutensdort, a tn. of Bohemia, 
Austria, 10 ra. S.W. of Teplitz. There 
are manufs. of textile goods, etc., and 
in tho vicinity ate many coal mines. 
Pop. 10,658. 

Oberlin, a tn. of Ohio, U.S.A., in 
Lorain co., 30 m. S.W. by W. of 
Cleveland. Its college was founded in 
1833, and students of either sex or 
any nationality arc admitted. Pop. 
(1910) 4365. 

Oborlin, Jeremiah James (1735- 
1806), an Alsatian philologist and 
antiquarian, born at Strasburg. In 
1770 ho was appointed professor of 
rhetoric at the university of Stras- 
burg, and in 1782 professor of logic 
and metaphy.sics. Ho travelled 
through tho diilcrent provinces of 
Franco to investigate and study anti- 
quarian remains, and published 
several manuals on archoiology and 
ancient geography. His chief works 
are Disserlalions sur lea Minnesingers, 
Essai sur le Patois Lorrain, and 
Obsertaiions concemani le Patois cl Ics 
Jfmurs des Gens de la Campagne. 

Oborlin, Johann Friedrich (1740- 
1826), an Alsatian ecclesiastic and 
philantlwopist, born at Strasburg. In 
1707 ho became a Protestant pastor 


in the Steiuthal (Ban-dea-Rochel), 
and became knoivn for his efforts in 
furthering education and morals in 
that district. He was also tho founder 
of the first infant schools, and in- 
terested himself in agriculture and 
industry. A collection of his uritiDgs 
was published in 1843. See Lives by 
by Butler (1882) and Stein (1899). 

Oberon (Fr. Alberon or Auicron, 
and Gcr. Alberich, rich elf), the king 
of the elves. In this country ho is best 
kno\vn for tho delightful part he plays 
with Titania, his wife, in Shake- 
speare’s Alidsummer Night’s JDreanu 
There is really no resemblance be- 
tween this haughty little fahy and 
the ugly dwarf, Alberich, who steals 
tho Rlvine treasure in Wagner’s Ring. 
O. is first called tho ‘ roi du royaume 
de la fderio ’ in tho 13th - century 
metrical romance, Iluon de Bordeaux. 
His name is the title of a masque of 
Ben Jonson (1616), an epic of Wio- 
land (1780), and an opera of Weber 
(1826). 

Obersohdnowoide, a vil. of Prussia, 
in the Wahl Hcide dist., of which it 
forms a residential subm-b. It stands 
on tho R. Spree, about 5 m. S.E. of 
Berlin. 

Oborstein, a tn. of Oldenburg, Ger- 
many, on the Nahe, 32 m. S.W. by W. 
of Bmgen. It is the principal seat of 
the agate-polishing industry. There 
are ruins of two castles. Pop. 0669. 

Obertyn, a tn. of Galicia, Austria, 
46 at. N.W. by W. of Czernowitz. 
Pop. 5759. 

Obesity, an abnormal excess of fat, 
ahuost amounting to a disease, ac- 
cumulating principally in tho thighs, 
abdomen, and neck. 'The accumula- 
tion of fat depends to a laigo degree 
on tho health, but in a diseased state 
of the system the production and de- 
position of fat is increased. In many 
cases O. bears no proportion to tho 
food taken, though it is occasionally 
tho result of food being excessive in 
quantities of certain constituents 
relativo to tho oxidising powers of tho 
consumer. It may occur at any period 
of life, but more commonly prevails 
after tho fortieth year. Tho predis- 
posing cause.s arc sedenta^’ occupa- 
tions, inactivity, too rich diet, etc. It 
is frequent in certain diseases such os 
anaimia, and in some forms of in- 
sanity. Jlany By.stems have been 
recommended for tho amelioration of 
this complaint, but treatment should 
bo suited to individual cases. Thu 
main point to bo considered Is the 
careful supervision of diet and exer- 
cise, and the steady aim should bo the 
gradual loss of a few ounces during 
tho week. All rapid reduction of fat 
should bo avoided, as it is injurious 
to tho system in other ways. Tho 
Banting system for tlio reduction of 
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xindue corpulence is perhaps the best 
known, and the most followed* con- 
sisting largely of the avoidance in 
diet of fat, sugar, and starches. 

Obi River, see Ob. 

Object, see Subject. 

Obiter Dictum (Lat. * said by the 
way ’), an erpression used specially to 
denote those judicial utterances and 
decisions in the course of delivering 
a judgment which, taken by them- 
selves, were not strictly necessary for 
the decision of the particular issues 
raised. In the language of jurispru- 
dence an O. D. is of ‘ persuasive * and 
not ‘ authoritative ' efficacy, when 
cited by a counsc 
argument. ^Maine ■ 
that the ancient Re _ , . 
in the days when they were called 
upon to give respoTises or legal de- 
cisions on cases submitted to them, 
were in no way bound by the special 
facts of the case, but could multiply 
the data at pleasure, and so evolve a 
general rule from facta both real 
and imaginary. In other words, the 
formulation of legal principles was of 
greater importance than the mere 
settlement of the client’s difficulties. 
But in the English courts of to-day 
one of the best reasons that can be 
urged by counsel to prevail upon the 
bench to ignore a proposition con- 
tained In the law reports. Is to show 
that it was not necessary to decide 
the matter in hand. 

Oblate, a geometrical term applied 
to a spheroid produced by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about its shorter axis. 

Oblates, in the Roman Catholic 
Cliuroh, congregations of men and 
women under simplo vows. The best 
known congregation is that founded 
by Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, in 1578, and now known as the 
Oblates of St. Charles. They form a 
community of priests who put them- 
selves in the hands of the bishop to be 
used where and how he wishes. 

Obligation, a term used in jurispru- 
dence (ff.r.) to denote the binding 
force of a legal contract (g.v.). For 
example, Savigny defines a contract 
as * the union of several in an accord- 
ant expression of will with the object 
of creating an obligation between 
them.* In other words, O. connotes 
hut does not denote contract, and 
that, whether we adopt Saviguy’s 
subjective standard or Professor Hol- 
land’s view of the essential feature of 
a contract as an objective act in- 
dicative of agreement. The In- 
stitutes of Justinian define 0. as a 
“ tie of law by which we are so con- 
strained that of necessity we must 
render something according to the 
laws of our state,* a definition which, 
by its generality, avoids the practical 
diffieffities (especially in the class of 


contracts that were said to be created 
by mere consent, e.g. sale, partner- 
ship) in the way of any attempt to 
distingmsh between a real or apparent 
consent between two wills. With the 
Roman lawyers an O. could have its 
source in delict (tort or actionable 
wrong), as well as in contract. In 
other words, the source of Os. was 
immaterial, and if a state of facts 
arose by wliich the debitor (person 
bound) was placed in much the same 
position in which he would have been 
if he had entered into a contract, he 
was equally hound to render some- 
thing according to law. The Roman 
' ^ nude pact gives rise to no 
, but might be the basis of 
. . ion,* meant that there were 

some agreements not falling under 
the recognised heads of contract, 
which were not enforceable, but were 
available as defences. Some nude 
pacts were, however, actionable, e.g. 
the pactum cotis^iYu/cb pccu7iice, or 
agreement to pay what one already 
owed. ‘ Natural Os.* were those 
which, devoid of a recognised legal 
force, had at least some moral claim 
to recognition, e.g. an agreement be- 
tween a paterfamilias and any one in 
his power, like a son or slave. It need 
hardly be said that when the law of 
contract of any country has reached 
the point of substituting for sym- 
boliem ceremonial mere consent as 
tho fact that * draws with it the 
obligation,* it has reached its highest 
ethical conception, though evidential 
difficulties may arise in any particular 
case whenever it becomes necessary 
to say whether consent was freely 
and voluntarily given. 

Obligation, Days of, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, days on which ab- 
stinence from -Bervile labour and 
attendance at mass are commanded. 
They are (for England and Wales) the 
Gircumcision, Epiphany, Ascension, 
SS. Peter and Paul, Assumption, All 
Saints, Christmas Day. For Scotland, 
St. Andrew’s Day must he added, and 
for Ireland that of St. Patrick. 

Oblique means declining from the 
vertical or horizontal direction, that 
is, inclined at any angle other than a 
right angle. Tho obliquity of the 
e^iptic is tho inclination of its plane 
to that of the equator. 

Obock, or Obok, a French colony of 
B. Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, form- 
ing part of French Somaliland. It has 
a small safe harbour, which is easy of 
access. O. was ceded to France in 
1862. The seaport has been super- 
seded by Jibuti. Pop. 22,500. 

Oboe, or Hautboy (Fr. hauibois)f a 
treble reed wood-^vind instrument, 
provided with a double reed mouth- 
piece and a conical bore. It is made 
of ebony, silver, or boxwood, and has 
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filteea keys, exclusive of two octavo 
keys, which assist the production of 
the higher notes. The normal com- 
pass is from Bb below the stave to F 
in alt, and includes all the .semitones; 
the mu.sio is written in the G clef. The 
O. is popular in orchestras bec.au.so of 
its exceptional technical etllciency 
and becau.se of its rich, it somewhat 
penetrating, and varied tones. In the 
middle ages it was called ‘ schalmey ’ 
(Eng. ‘ sha\vm ’). Bach was fond of 
the ‘ hautbois d’amoin:,’ now almost 
obsolete. 

Obolus (Gk. * a spit ’), the 

smallest (ireok coin and also the 
smallest Greek weight in common use. 
As a coin it was always eaulvalent to 
one-sixth part of a drachma, and was 
therefore worth about l'G25(i.. though 
the amount varied. As a weight it 
was again equal to one-sixth of a 
drachma, that is, to about IG grains, 
although it fell to as low ns 8'G grains 
during the later Roman empire. 

O'Brien, James Francis Xavier 
(1828-1905), on Irish politician. He 
took part as assistant-.aurgeou in the 
American Civil War (ISGl) and after- 
wards became manager of a wine and 
tea business in Cork. At the instance 
of James Stephens he became a 
Fenian, and spent two years in prison 
(18G7-G9), having been sentenced to 
penal servitudo for life because he led 
the assault on the Ballynockan police 
barracks. Itrom 1885 till his death ho 
sat as a Nationalist in parliament and 
was for many years general secretary 
to the United Irish League of Great 
Britain. 

O’Brien, Lucius Richard (b. 1832), a 
Canadian pahiter, born at Ottawa. 
Ho was the first president of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, 
and held that honourable po.sition for 
ten succe.ssivo years (1880-90). Per- 
haps the most impressive of his pic- 
tures is • Sunrise on the Sagnouay at 
Ottawa.’ He iliustrated Picturesque 
Canada, 1881. 

O’Brien, William (b. 1852), an Irish 
journahst and patriot, leader of the 
‘ All for Ireland ’ party. Ho began 
life a.s a journalist, and after serving 
as reporter to the Cork JJaili/ Herald 
(1809-75) and contributing to the 
Freeman’s Journal (1875-80), ho 
established United Ireland in 1880, 
and edited it with a view to popu- 
larising the aims of Parnell and the 
Land League. Muohlatcruilus career, 
in 1898, that is, ho founded The Irish 
People, to give publicity to tho ob- 
jects and work of tho United Irish 
League, in the formation of which ho 
was again prime mover. Other pro- 
ducts of his literary activities aro 
When wc acre Bovs, 1890; Irish Ideas, 
1891; Pccollcclions, lOOG; and An 
Olive Branch in Ireland and Us His- 


tory, 1910. His parliamentary career 
dates from 1883, when he was re- 
turned oa a Nationalist by his native 
city of Cork. Since that time ho has 
kept his seat, except during the years 
1895 to 1900, when ho retired in con- 
sequence of the dissensions rife in the 
Irish party. At first an eager sup- 
porter of Parnell, he later veered 
round to the opposite side, but over 
since he sat on tho Laud Commission 
of 1903, which in some measure .solved 
the vexed land problem, he has 
thrown tho w-holo weight of his in- 
fluence mto the scale of the con- 
ciliation policy, which looks ' with 
conildouco towards tho union of 
Irishmen of all creed.s and classes. 
There have been stormy periods in 
his career us, for instance, when ho 
suffered continual imprisonments 
under the Crimes Act in connection 
with tho National League and tho 
Tenants’ Defence League, etc. (1887- 
91). and again in 1890, when he 
was obliged to llee to America ndth 
Mr. Dillon in order to escape a politi- 
cal charge at Tipperary. Mi’. O’B.’s 
faction came into serious collision 
with the Nationalists at Cork in 1910: 
as early as 1905 it was suggested at a 
meeting of tho United Irish League 
that Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond, on 
the one hand, and Mr. O’B. on the 
other, should confer with a view to 
composing amicably their diflereucos. 

O’Brien, William Smith (1803-61), 
an Irish patriot, born at Dromoland, 
CO. Clare. From 1828-31, and agahi 
from 1835-18, ho sat in the Imperial 
parliament, and thougli a Protestant 
spoke in favour of Catholiu omaueipa- 
tion. In despair of scouring justice 
for his count ry from Westminster, lie 
joined O’Connell’s Repeal Associa- 
tion, but in 181G seceded therefrom, 
and became leader of tlio ‘ Young 
Ireland ’ fiarty, who had no scruples 
about tho Use of physical force. The 
result was that in ISIS ho was sen- 
tenced to death tor his leadership of 
a rising which had ended in hopeless 
failure. Tho sentence, however, was 
commuted, and in 1851 O’B. regained 
his liberty. 

Obscono Prints and Publications, see 
INDECEXCY. 

Obscurantists (Lat. nbscurarc), a 
term applied at tlio time at the re- 
vival of learning to those wlio were 
opposed to all now views, irrespcc- 
tivo of their orighi. by reason of reli- 
gious prejudice. Tho word ’ obscur- 
antism ’ Is derived from Germany. 

Obsoquons, Julius, a Roman writer, 
and author of a work entitled I)e 
Prodiaiis, recording tho history of 
Romo from its fomidatlon to tho time 
of tho Emperor Augustus. Praelleally 
nothing is known of his personal 
history 
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Observantists, sec Franciscans. 

Observatory, an institution for the 
scientific observation, by means of 
suitable and highly specialised Instru- 
ments, of natural phenomena, the 
conditions of which cannot be con- 
trolled by the scientist. They are 
classed as astronomical, magnetic, 
meteorological, and seismic and vol- 
canic. Astrojwmical Os. date from 
very ancient times, if we include 
obelisks, pyramids, and stone circles, 
which were undoubtedly so used, but 
the O. at Alexandria, founded 3rd 
century b.o., and associated with the 
name of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, is 
usually considered the first. During 
the Dark Ages many were founded in 
Mohammedan lands and carried on 
important work. The first European 
O. was that erected by Walther at 
Nuremberg (1472), associated withthe 
name of Regio Montanus; then came 
CJassel (1361-97), erected by the Land- 
grave William IV., and Hven, Den- 
mark (1576-97), where Tycho Brah6 
inaugurated the methods since fol- 
lowed and extended. These were not 
merely evidences of the revival of 
learning, but followed on the de- 
mands of extended navigation in the 
latter half of the 15th century! It 
was the needs of the art of navigation 
(g.v.) which gave rlso to the founding 
of (Ds. at Paris (1667) and Greenwich 
(1675) (see Nautical Almanac), IIcl- 
velius worked in his private O. at 
Danzig during the 17 th century. 
The Greenwich O. commenced mag- 
neticandmeteorological work in 1838, 
and special solar photographs since 
1873. It is a royal O., presided over 
by an astronomer-royal, as also are 
the Os. at Blackford Hill, Edinburgh 
(1896, but founded 1818 at Calton 
Hill); Dunsink 0. (1785), belonging 
to the University of Dublin; and that 
at Cape Town (1829). Other institu- 
tions in the British Is. include the 
Radcliffe O. (1771) and the Univer- 
sity O. (1875), the latter vmder the 
Savilian professor of astronomy, both 
at Oxford; Cambridge University O, 
(1820); Glasgow (1840); the Earl of 
Rossers, Birr Castle, Ireland (1839); 
Dr, W. Huggins*, Upper Tulse Hill, 
London (1836), famous for his spec- 
troscopic work; Earl of Cra>vford’s, 
Dun Echt, Aberdeenshire (1872); 
Rugby School, and Stonyhurst Col- 
lege. The Herschels* O. at Slough 
(1786), and Groombridge*3, Black- 
heath (1806), are discontinued. 
There are now very many private Os. 
throughout the world, the chief work 
being carried out with one or two 
good instruments. British .Os* also 
include those at St. Helena, Durban, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 
In France there are Os. in Paris, 
where Cassini worked, Meudon, Mar- 
IX 
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seilles, Nice, and other places. In 
Germany, Kiel Royal O., removed 
from AJtona (1872), contains the 
offices of the Astron. Nachiiohten; 
Berlin Royal O., where the Jahr- 
buch is ecUted ; Bonn ; Bothkamp, 
where Dr. Vogel did his spectroscopic 
work (1871-74); Gotha; Gbttingen, 
associated with Bessel ; Leipzig ; 
Munich, etc., with many others, in- 
cluding Potsdam (1874), devoted to 
astrophysics. Austria-Hungary has 
Os. at Vienna, Prague, Pola, Budapest, 
O’Gyalla, etc.; Italy at ^lilan, Rome, 
Naples, Palermo, etc., and Mt. Etna 
(9650 ft.) ; in Russia at Pulkowa, 
Dorpat, etc.; other European Os. 
include Copenhagen, Leyden and 
Brussels, Helsingfors and Abo. The 
modern tendency has been towards 
specialisation, but combined inter- 
national work, especially in star cata- 
loguing, is carried on. Astrophysics 
has claimed more and more atten- 
tion, and Meudon, Paris, Potsdam, 
and Kbnigstuhl are engaged mainly 
in that work. In America, the 
Yerkes O. at WDliams Bay, Wis. 
(1897), is the finest; with it is asso- 
ciated Mt. Wilson, California (5900 
ft.); the famous Lick O. (1879), Mt. 
Hamilton, California, is at about 4250 
ft., and was completed in 1888; 
Harvard College O. at Cambridge, 
Mass. (1839), is associated with I^o- 
fessor Pickering, who has an outpost 
at Arequipa specially devoted to 
astrophysics ; others include the 
Alleghany (1860); Cincinnati (1842); 
Yale; Leander McCormick, Virg inia ; 
Flower, Penn.; Naval O., Washington 
1845); Flagstaff, Arizona, 7900 ft. 
1894), associated with Professor 
Lowell. S. America has institutions 
at Cordova (1871), Rio de Janeiro 
(1871), Valparaiso, Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres. It should be noted 
that most years see expeditions fitted 
out by various Os. and governments 
for the better observation of eclipses, 
transits, etc., in suitable spots. Mag- 
neiic . — Thechief British (j.atKew has 
been removed to Bushey. Particular 
attention Is generally given to this 
branch of observation in the naval 
Os, of the various countries, but the 
most important work of recent years 
has been that of temporary Os. in 
connection with Arctic and Ant- 
arctic explorations, particularly Cap- 
tain Scott's expeditions to .^tarc- 
tica, when determinations of the S. 
magnetic pole were made. Meteoro- 
logical , — In Britain, that at Kew is the 
headquarters, and all instruments 
are standardised there. There are 
principal stations at Greenwich, 
Oxford, Falmouth, Stonyhurst, Glas- 
gow, Armagh, and Valencia. Ob- 
servations are carried out by means 
of self-recording instruments as well 
U 
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a3 by reguJar eye observations, and 
include all possible controlling in- 
fluences o£ weather. Altogether there 
are some thirty observing stations 
in the British Islands, and further 
information is gathered from forty 
stations in Iceland and the Faroes, 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, Fi-ance, 
Spain, and Portugal, and also from 
sliips out in the Atlantic by wire- 
less telegraphy. Among import- 
ant Os. are: Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire (6280 tt.h Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado (U,134 ft.); El Misti (19,000 
ft.): Peru, the Harvard College insti- 
tution; Blue Hill, Boston; and tem- 
porary Os. have been established on 
Sit. Blano (14,400 ft.) by MM. Vallot 
and Jan-ssen; Puy de Dome; Mt. 
Aetna; the Kigi; Sonnhlick; Weudel- 
stein, etc. Jlel eorological observa- 
tion has also formed one of the chief 
duties of Arctic and Antarclic ex- 
peditions. Seismic (see Seismo- 
graph). — JIuch work has been done 
with this instrument for recording 
earthquakes and earth tremors. 
Profeasor Milne kept regular obser- 
vations at Shido in the 1. of Wight ; 
there is an instrument at Birmingham. 
•Tapan has nearly 1000 observing sta- 
tions, and others are scattered all 
over the globe. Vesuvius has an O. 
for the special study of volcanic 
action. Up to the present there has 
been no cr-ordinated workexceptthat 
duo to the private enterprise of Pro- 
fessor Milne. For instniments, sec 
ASTBOHOMY, ' ' 

LOOT. See als 
cal Journal, 1 , . ' ■ 
of the Roy a • ■ 

vol. xxxiv.; Symeuvin, 

Journal ; and publications of tho 
Meteorological Offlee, London. 

Observer, one of the oldest Loudon 
Sunday papers in existence; estab- 
lished m 1791 under the editorship of 
Mr. Doxat, who actually continued 
in that capacity for half a ceutur.v. 
It was a comparatively obscure pub- 
lical ion until William Innill Clement 
purchased a share in it some twenty 
yeans later. Clement, who subse- 
quently bought tho one-time flourish- 
ing Morning Chronicle from tho 
famous James Pern’ in 1S21, and the 
sporting paper. Bell’s Life in London, 
soon organised tho O. into tlie lore- 
most paper of the Sunday press. But 
though still a leading Sunday paper 
tho O. of I o-day is a radically dlflerent 
publication from what it wa-s in its 
earliest days, for it once relied for its 
SUCCCS.S largely on its illustrations, and 
no accomit of tho progress nuido iii 
illustrated journalism in England 
would bo complete witliout some 
reference to the spado w'ork of Cle- 
ment in that respect. Perliaps he 
was too energetic in tho matter of 


illustrating events or producing por- 
traits of persons of all-absorbing 
public interest in days when it was 
none too safe to report eit her murder 
trials or events connected with poli- 
tics. For publishing a report of 
Thistlewood’s trial in 1S20 he in- 
cuiTed a penalty of £500, which, how- 
ever, was not enforced. The corona- 
tion pictures of tho O. proved an 
enormous sueces-s, and secured for 
the proprietor wliat then amounted 
to a great profit (Diclionary of 
National Biography). UP to the 
time prior to Giladstone’s Homo Rule 
proposals tho policy of the O. was 
Libera], but thereafter it became 
Unionist. Its price in 1SS7 was id., 
but before tho 19th century was out 
it had gone dc . . 1 ' 

published at 1 
only Sunday 
devoted to 

foreign and hOu,„L,_... ■ .. 

Saturday. It has been notable in 
recent years for the penchant of over- 
florid Protectionist articles of Jlr. 
Louis Garvin, who in 1913 began 
wTiting for tho Pall Mall Oazelle. 

Obsidian, a dark-coloured vitreous, 
lava or volcanic rook, of varying com- 
position, resembling common bottle- 
glass. It is generally black, but may 
be brown, red, or grey, or a combina- 
tion of these colours. AU Os. have a 
low speoiflo gravity becivuso they are 
acid rooks and non-orystaliino, and 
their lustre is vitreous. IWien broken, 
r>_ a conchoidol fracture 

bat of glass, and yields 
. fragments largely om- 
irimliivo races tor spear- 
cs, arrow-points, etc. O., 
occims in tho Lipari Is., Iceland, Hun- 
gary-, Mexico, tho Ycllowstono Park, 
New Zealand, Ascension, and tlie' 
Caucasus. O. was worked as a gem- 
stone by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and at tho present thuo it Is 
somollme.s cut and polished as an 
ornamentul stone. 

Obstetrics (Lat. obslclrix, midwife: 
from obslarc, to stand before), that 
part of tho science of mediolno which 
deals with tho care of women m' 
respect of clUld-bii-l h. It Is therefore 
a division of gyncecology, which deals 
with discuses of women, especially 
with those affecting the organs of re- 
ptoduolion. Midwifery was in the, 
hands of women until about tho 161 h', 
ccutury; hideed, tlie interference of 
a pliyslcluu in the process of child- 
labour wa.s looked ujjon us immoral. 
Tho transference of tho mldwlfe’.s 
function to u-ained phybU’lans owes 
a groat deal to tlie i-udiscovcry of 
podalic version by tho French physi- 
cian ParA in 1550. This operation 
consists of manipulating the icoius in 
tho nteru-s so as to bring tho feet to 
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the outlet; by thismeanschildreuwere 
safely delivered who could not other- 
wise have been born. Other notable 
developments have been the inven- 
tion of the forceps by the Chamber- 
lens, Hu&uenot refugees settled in 
London; the administration of antes- 
thetics initiated by Sir J, Y. Simpson 
in 1847; and the diminution in cases 
of puerperal infection by the use of 
antiseptics. Modern obstetricians are 
concerned with the process of parturi- 
tion and the varyiug conditions met 
with, the employment of operative or 
instrumental measures if occasion 
calls for them, the care of the woman 
during tlie puerperium, or period dur- 
ing which the uterus is regaining its 
normal size, and the supervision of 
the new-born child’s ^yelfare during 
that period. 

Obwalden, see Unterwaxden. 

Ocampo, Florian de (1499-1555), a 
Spanish historian, born at Zamora, 
in Leon. He is remembered for his 
Cronica general de Espana^ published 
at his native place in 1541. ThLswork 
began at the Deluge, but was only 
carried by 0. as far as the second 
Punic War, being completed by 
Morale.s. 

Ocada: 1. A tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Toledo, 7 m. S.S.E. of Aran- 
juez. Pop.7000. 2. A tn.of Colombia, 
220 m. S.E. of Cartagena. Pop. 6000. 

Ocarina, a musical to^ wind instru- 
ment of terra-cotta, in shape re- 
sembling a goose’s (It. oca) egg. It 
was introduced into England by tra- 
velling German or Tyrolese musicians, 
and sounds somewhat like a dageolct. 
There are usually eight or teu finger 
holes, a whistle-like inoui h-piece, and 
a large internal cavity. ModemUistru- 
ments have a row of keys. The 
Chinese * hstlan * (c. 3000 b,o,) was 
perhaps its ancient prototype, 

O’Carolan, Torloch, or Carolan, 
Turlogh (1670-1738), an Irish bard; 
became blind after an attack of small- 
pox in 1684, and this calamity pro- 
bably accounts for his profession. 
Patrons furnished him with a servant 
and horses, and he wandered with his 
harp through Connaught. O. com- 
posed his own songs and melodies, 
and was much in request both by 
rich and poor. 

Occam, William, see OcKHAir. 

Occleve, Thomas, see Hoccleve. 

Occlusion, ashuttingnp; the closing 
together of the masticating surfaces 
of the upper and lower teeth; the ab- 
sorption of a ga.** by a inetid. Many 
solids are capable of occluding gases 
when in a molten sfcite, and the gas 
so occluded is U'^ually emitted on 
solidification. Cerhiin metals, notably 
the platinum metiils, have tlie pro- 
perty of absorbing gases withoutbeiiig 
fused, especially when the metal is, 
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in a finely-divided state. Platinum 
black, for instance, takes up 100 
times its volume of oxygen, and 110 
times its volume of hydrogen ; pal- 
ladium absorbs over 600 times its 
volume of hydrogen ; iron, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, and gold exhibit 
the phenomenon of occlusion in a less 
degree. The intimate contact of these 
gases when occluded loads f o chemical 
combination, in which great heat is 
evolved. Thus a jet of hydrogen or 
coal-gas directed against platinum 
black causes the metal to glow, and 
the jet is speedily ignited. The large 
proportion of hydrogen occluded by 
palladium led to the supposition that 
a definite compound, palladium 
hydride, PdjH, had been formed, but 
recent chemical opinion does not 
favour the suggestion. 

Occultation usually refers to the con- 
cealment of a star by the moon, which, 
by its eastward motion, eclipses the 
star. The star disappears behind the 
eastern limb and reappears at the 
western. In the first half of the luna- 
tion, the E. limb being dark and the 
star a mere point, the 0. is sudden, 
forming a most accurate means of 
determining the moon’s position, and 
thus its perturbations; the Greenwich 
time being known, the longitude of a 
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pressed pole, with a radius equal to 
the depression: the circle of pe^etual 
apparUion being equal and opposite. 

Ocean, a first-class British battle- 
ship. launched in 1903, with a dis- 
placement of 12,950 tons and a speed 
of 18 knots. 

OceanandOcoanography. Theocean 
is the mass of continuous water cover- 
ing 72 per cent, or nearly three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface: parti- 
ally enclosed or shallow areas are 
sometimes kno\vu as seas. The area 
has been computed at 142,000,000 
sq.m.; average depth, 11,500 ft. (some 
2i m.); volume, 300,000,000 cub. m. 

Distribution. — In tlie northern 
hemlsi^here the proportion of land to 
water is 2 ; 3 ; in the southern, 1 : 4'7. 
There is a * laud hemisphere,* how- 
ever, in which they arc* nearly equally 
distributed, and a water hemisphere 
in which the .. .. 

tiiues that of 
side of lat. 6 

ous belt of c,- 

arctica from which the great oceans 
extend northwards ; the Indian 
Ocean is a semicircular sweep be- 
yond the equator, terminated by 
the S« mountain masses of Asia ; 
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Uie Atlantic ia a gi'eat S curve to 
the Arctic Circle where the Arctic 
Ocean forms an embayed end, oc- 
cupying a polar ‘ cap ’ of radius 
20°: the Pacific, a roughly circular 
area some 170’ in breadth at the 
equator and terminating at the Arctic 
Circle. The forms of the ocean areas 
roughly agree with the tetrahedral 
theory (see Mountains). Certain 
fe.ature3 of the oceans have had vast 
influence, specialising climate, habit- 
ability, and character of population in 
certain regions; e.a. the continuity of 
the Atlantic and Arctic with its N.E. 
trend may be considered the main fac- 
tor in European supremacy and pro- 
gress ; the termination of the Indian 
Ocean some 20° N. of the equator 
is responsible largely for the mon- 
soon climate and peoples of the Far 

WATER HEMISPHERE 



ment of planetary winds, a firm sta- 
bility which nevertheless allows a 
vigorous, but not extreme, system of 
terrestrial winds. 

Temperaiure . — The surface temper- 
ature varies from over 80° F. (annual 
average) within the tropics to freezing 
point towards the poles. There is a 
rapid decrease of the temperature 
downwards to some 100 fathoms, 
with a further slow decrease down to 
abysmal depths, when it shows 30° in 
higher latitudes and 35° to 10° in the 
torrid zone. Sea water freezes at 
about 28° F., so the ocean may be said 
to be cold in general. Bottom temper^ 
atures showa quite dlflerent condition 
in enclosed seas such as the Mediter- 
ranean. The specific heat of sea water 
is less than that of fresh water, but 
still high, beihg 0'93 for a density of 
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Ea,st ; the marginal seas of the 
Atlantic, in the N. hemisphere, the 
N. Pacific termination, the break in 
continuity in Central America, tho 
projection of Brazil 1 ■ 

are other features of 

importance. Again, 1 . 

area of land drains by means of long 
rivei-s into tho .Itlautio or Arctic, the 
Indian getting a relatively, tho 
Pacific a particularly narrow, ooii- 
tributiug land margin. (For further 
special characteristics see P.tciFic, 
ATL.INT1C, etc.) 

Imjiortance . — The great influence 
of the oceanic body of water is that of 
moderating, tempering, and regulat- 
ing tho climatic conditions of the 
earth; it is the great stove of tho liquid 
hydrosphere, and its reactions rvitU 
the sun’s heat delicately counterpoise 
those of the land and air; its move- 
ments are complex, yet each has its 
vast signiflcanco; its great extent and 
oven surface favours tho dovclop- 


1’027: it therefore warms and cools 
slowly, aud tliis is tho great basis of 
its tempering influence; one volume 
of tho oceanic water can raise tho 
of 3100 vols. of air or 
no amount iu attaining 
, Df temperature. As com- 

pared with land the ocean remains 
cool in summer and warm in winter, 
and its effect on tho atmosphere is 
immense, giving rise to what is known 
03 oceanic climate. 

Composition . — Oceanic water con- 
tains nearly 200 times tho dissolved 
salts of fresh water; 100 lbs. contain 
3'5, uc, tho salinitu Is 3'5. Tho surface 
shows a salinity varying roughly 3 to 
4, regions of ho.avy rainfall, slight 
evaporation, or largo ingress of fresh 
water being less salt, liegions of the 
trade winds and cahns sliow heavy 
salinity, but tho enclosed seas, tho 
Mediterranean and lied Seu, are 
heaviest. Tho salts dissolved are 
sulUeient to form a crust 170 ft. thick 
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over the surface of the oceaui The 
composition accordinfr to pittmar 
is: Sodium chloride, 77*7 per cent.; 
magnesium chloride, 10*S per cent.; 
magnesium sulphate, 4*7 per cent.; 
calcium sulphate, 3*6 per cent.; 
potassium sulphate, 2*5 per cent.; 
Ca and LIg carbonates, 0*3 per cent.; 


The the ocean is bestshown 
in comparison %vith land elevation in 
Fig. 2, where Wagner’s estimates of 
the percentage areas ofland and water 
are shown (lower figures) for heights 
(left hand figures) above and below 
sea-level. The greatest depth sounded 
is the Nero Deep off the Ladrone Is., 



Mg bromide, 0*2 per cent; other salts, 
0-2 per cent. This shows the great 
predominance of the cliloridc^, river 
water having a predominance of car- 
bonates (57*72). The composition is 
practically constant except at great 
depths where more calcimn or mag- 
nesium carbonate is found. The ter- 
rigenous blue muds show a higher 
percentage of chlorides. 


5269 fathoms. The Pacific is the 
deepest ocean on the average, the 
Atlantic and Indian following in order 
(see Pacific, etc.). The bed of the 
ocean has a gently undulating sur- 
face with depressions, rises, ridges, 
and plateaus, the margins forming 
what is known as the continental 
shelf, a sill of very varying breadth, 
but of very great influence on the 
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Density , — Thisvaries on the sm’face 
from below 1*025 to above 1'02S, 
varying with the salinity. It increases 
somewhat with depth. 

Pressure , — ProfessorTait est 
an increase of 1 ton per sq. in. 
in depth; that in the lowest — 
being 4 tons per sq. in. If these 
pressures were relieved, the level of 
the ocean would rise 200 ft. 


tides. Fig. 3 shows a typical section 
of ocean much exaggerated verti- 
cally. The form of the bed has a great 
influence on the bottom circulation 
* 2 ir temperatures. 

. been the subject 

They are classed 
las follows; Littoral, between high 
j and low water marks, sands, gravels, 
'muds, etc. Shallow water, less than 


100 fathoms, the same. Oonlinenial 
ot Ilemipelagic ; Blue mud, dark and 
slaty in colour, due to decomposition 
of vegetation, the reduction of sul- 
phates to sulphides, and the formation 
of ferrous oxide and ferrous sulphide 


rises these aro Diatom ooze, and 
Globigerina and Pteropod ooze re- 
spectively (Fig. 1). In the abysses 
i Radiolarian ooze is found, and in the 
I deepest parts, red clay (Fig. 5) ; the 
latter formed of the relics of siliceous 
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laud, formuig the green mineral 
glauconite. Volcanic and coral muds 
and sands, occurring in the regions of 
volcanoesund coral formation. Peiugie 
or Deep Sea : 'f beso aro oozes duo to 
siliceous and calcareous organisms, 
mostly mlcroscopio. Over ridges and 


great swirU arc formed by the agency 
of tbo trades and \ve.sterUes, centred 
near Clancer and (Capricorn ; their 
direction Is clockwise In tlio N., anti- 
clock in tbo S. hemisphere. Tlveou 
induce minor counter-currents along 
tho equator. In tbo Atlantic ami 
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Pacific feeders of warm water run off waters, in regions of low pressure, due 
to the N., and cold currents descend to inblowing ^vinds; but atmospheric 
from the Arctic. A similar arrange- pressure alone as a cause, without 
ment is obliterated in the S. hemi- wind that is, is known in the case of 
sphere by the belt current due to the * Seiches * (q.v.). 

Roaring Forties. In the N. Indian Sea-level . — The * level * is disturbed 
Ocean the currents change with tho by high evaporation, rainfall, inflow 
monsoot^. The influence of these of large rivers, the melting of ice, 
currents together with the winds heaping by prevailing winds, the set 
above them is the determinant of of tidal streams, etc., but also to 
climate for oceanic land margins; a tho gravitational attraction of large 
marked efl'ect being that in tho lati- masses of land. Tho careful survey 
tudes of the great swirls, the W. mar- of India has shown a rise of level of 
gins of the ocean, i.e, the E. con- 300 ft. from Ceylon to the head of the 
tinental regions, are warm, wet, Arabian Sea, accounted for by the 
and humid, the E. margins of the proximity of the great mountain 
ocean tending to desert conditions; masses of the Pamirs and Himalayas, 
the warm and cold branches produce (For life in the ocean, see Botany, 
such contrasts in climate of the same Biology, Fish, etc.) Life in the 
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latitudes as are shown in the case of ocean is possible mainly because of 
Europe and Labrador. Within the the absorption of oxygen by sea 
swirls are lai^e areas of practically water, to the extent of about 8 c.o. 
still water covered with tho mass of per litre, but this diminishes with in- 
living floating seaweeds known as crease of temperature. That this dis- 
sargassum. In addition to tho surface solved oxygen is found in all sea 
circulation [see further, Atlantic, water even from the depths is due to 
Pacific, etc.) there are complicated vertical circulation over extended 
horizontal currents very little kno^vn regions; in enclosed seas, e.a. Black 
at present, and a definite ‘ creep ' of Sea, it is not present at the bottom, 
cold water from the Polar regions to ScieiitifiG exploration commenced 
the equator, which is found at depths with the laying of submarine cables, 
below 2500 ft. More or less vertical about 1865. Athanasius Kircher had 
currents, naturally slow, are setup by in 1664 attempted a map of ocean 
the ‘ welling up * of this water at the currents, but before that mterest lay 
equator, compeusated by downward in, the \vuid circulation. H. B, de 
movements in the tropics due to in- Sassure made observations of temper- 
creased density. The whole question atures at great depths in 1780. Major 
of these currents must await greater Rennell attempted a scientificaccount 
knowledge of their distribution, of the currents between 1742 and 
Schott has adduced the influence of 1830, while Arctic exploration added 
atmospheric pressure. The effect of to the general knowledge. Sir John 
this is seen in tlie heaping up of Ross examined the oceanic deposits. 
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and showed tho existence of deep 
ocean life. In 1857 H.M.S. Cyclops 
made observations of temperature 
rvith a self-refristering sheathed ther- 
mometer. 11. F. Maury of the Ameri- 
can navy published his jPAysical 
Oeoyraphy of (he Sea in 1856. which 
was the result of investigations organ- 
ised under the U.S. Hydrographic 
Office, and led to the similar research 
since systematically carried on by the 
navies and marine services of many 
oonntries. In England, Professor 
Forbes and Dr. Carpenter during tho 
last century gave a start to marine 
biology, and tho British Government 
sent sliips into the N. Atlantic to 
carry on tho work. The voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger (q.v.), 1372-76, an 
expedition sent out by the British 
Government for complete investiga- 
tion of the ocean, led to a systematic 
scheme of oceanography, and to great 
improvement in instruments and 
methods. Other expeditious have 
been: Voringen, Norwegian, in the 
N, Atlantic, 1876-78; Talisman and 
Travailleur, French, Bay of Biscay, 
1880-83 ; Viiyas, Russian, Pacitlc 
Ocean, 1886-89 ; Pola, Austro-Hun- 
garian, Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
1390-98; From, Norwegian, drift in the 
Arctic Sea, 1893-90; Ingolf, Danish, 
1896; Blake and Albatross, U.S. Fish 
Commls.sion, Atlantic, Caribbean, and 
Paeflo, 1877-1901 ; Princess Alice, 
Prince of Monaco, N. Atlantic, since 
1885; Valdivia, German, Atlantic, 
Indian, and Southern oceans, 1898-99; 
Siboga, Dutch, Malay Archipelago, 
1900; the Belgica, Oauss, Aiiiarciic, 
Scotia, Fram, Discovery, Terra Nova, 
Nimrod, Pourquoi Pas, Autarctio 
voyages during the present century. 
The.se latter have added unmenscly 
to the science of mariuo biology, 
and tho conditions existing in the 
southern ocean, the great belt where 
all the oceans communicate. 

Permanence of ocean basins. — ^Much 
discussion has arisen os to the 
primmval pormancnco of tho deep 
ocean areas, as roughly marked out 
by the blue mud. Tho absence of geo- 
logical representatives on laud of the 
deep sea oozes led to theories of per- 
manence, particularly elucidated by 
Dr. A. R. Wallace and Lord Kelvin. 
Jukes-Bromi and Professor Harrison 
established tho geological evidence for 
elevation of oozes in Barbados. They 
have further been foimd Ur Cuba, 
Borneo, and some S. Pacific islands. 
The distribution of plants, animals, 
and man appears to require the non- 
permancnco of oceanic areas for 
elucidation. Tho Autarctio expedi- 
tions of recent years are expected to 
throw much further light on tho sub- 
ject, but already it is generally con- 
sidered that the oceans and continents 


have been very diiTerently distributed 
in past ages. See Wallace, Island Life, 
1880; Professor E. Haug, Traite de 
Giologie, 1907-11; Professor Freeh, 
Lelheea geognostica, 1876-1910 (in pro- 
gress), for maps ; W. C. Thomson and 
J. Murray, Deport on the Scientific De- 
sultsof II. jiI.S.ChaUenger.lSm-d5, and 
Summary of Scientific Desults, 1897 : 
A Deirospect of Oceanography, Report 
of VI. Inter. Geog. Congress, London, 
1895 ; F. Nansen, Scientific Desalts 
of North Pole Expedition, 1902; K. 
Korstens, Eine Ncue Berechnung der 
mittelening Trefen der Ocean, 1891: 
Boguslawski and Erilmmel, Hand- 
buch der Oceanographic; Wagner, Geo- 
graphisches Jahrbuch, .since 1888; 
Kriimmel, Der Ocean, 1902; J. Thoule, 
Guide de VOcianographie pratique, 
1895 ; Walther, Allgemeine Meeres- 
kunde, 1893. Publications of Meteoro- 
logical Office, London: U.S. Hydro- 
graphic Department; Deutsche Lee- 
warte. Reports of expeditions : Por- 
cupine and Lightning, London, 1873; 
Voringen, Christiania, 1880 - 1900 : 
I'rarailleur and Talisman, Paris, 1891 
ei seq. ; Prince of Monaco’s expedi- 
tions, Monaco, 1889 el seq. ; Ingolf, 
Copenhagen, 1900 et seq. ; Pola, 
Vienna, 1891 et seq. ; Valdivia, Berlin. 
1900 ci seq . ; Fram, Christiania and 
London, 1900 ct seq. The Ocean 
by Sir John Murraj’ (191.3 ; Home 
University Library) is a popular 
summary. See also Tides, Waves, 
Winds, Riveh, HyDROJitTEK, 

SODNDINO, NAVIOATIO.V, OtO. ' 

Ocean Grove, a summer and seaside 
resort, 55 m. S. of Now York City by 
rail, in Jlonmouih co.. Now Jersey, 
U.S.A. It is noted for its Methodist 
camp meetings, and also for its 
concerts. Pop. (1910) 1377. 

Oceania, a general term for the 
islands of tho Pacillo Ocean, compris- 
ing all those intervening between the 
south-eastern shores of Asia and the 
western shores of America. O. is 
divided into threo great sections, viz. 
tho Malay Archipelago, Australasia, 
and Polynesia, and rouglily covers an 
area of about 60,000 sq. m., excluding 
Australia and Now Zealand, scattered 
over a wido expanse of ocean. Most 
of the islands aro coral atolls, though 
some ore of volcanic origin. 

Ocean Steamship Company, Ltd., 
the auccc.ssor,under tho sumo inanago- 
meut and ownership, of several older 
steamship companies, of which the 
first dates from 1852. In 1803 this 
enterprise became tho West India and 
Pacillo Steamship Company, which 
was absorbed In 1900 by tho Loyland 
Lino. Tho company intended to carry 
on trade with China, and for tins 
purpose new ships hud to bo built, of 
which tho llrst, tho.looincninan, sailed 
from Liverpool in 1806. In 1875 the 
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Ocean Steamship Company was 
registered as uniimited. In 1891 a 
service was begun, the ships engaged 
in which fly the Dutch flag, from 
Amsterdam to Liverpool and Java. 
The three services, with headquarters 
at Singapore, run to (1) Western Aus- 
tralian ports; (2) Deli (Sumatra); (3) 
China. The Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany is known as the Blue Funnel 
Line or the ‘ Holt ’ Line from Mr. 
Alfred Holt. In 1902 it absorbed the 
China Mutual Steam Navigation 
Company and became a limi ted com- 
pany. The fleet consists of fifty -nine 
boats, aggregating 261,617 tons. 

Oceanus, a deity of Greek mytho- 
logy. Homer pictures ‘ oceanus ' as 
a great belt of river sweeping round 
the earth. Herodotus and the later 
Greek poets, like Euripides, identify 
him with the sea, and in after time 
he became synonymous with the 
Atlantic. Homer personifies Oceanus 
as the father of all things, even of the 
gods. Hesiod explains that he was 
the son of Uranus and Gaa, the hus- 
band of Tethya, and the father of all 
the great rivers besides 4000 sea 
nymphs or Oceanides. 

Ocellus, Luoanus (fl. e. 500), a Lu- 
caniau Greek, and member of the 
Pythagorean school, named from his 
birthplace, Lucania, in Italy. He is 
said to have written various philo- 
sophical writings, but the only one of 
his works extant is his On the Nature 
of the Universe, in the Ionic dialect, 
maintaining the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. 

Ocelot, Panther-cat, and Tiger-cat 
are popular names applied to Fdis 
Xiardalis, a species of Felidoi found in 
tropical America. It is a beautiful 
animal, averaging in length from two 
and a half to three feet, and has a tail 
about a foot long; the colour is usually 
tawny with dark spots or bars. The 
O. is a good climber, and feeds for the 
most part on birds caught in its 
native forests. 

Ochakov, a fort. tn. of Russia, in 
the gov. of Kherson, on the Black Sea, 
40 m. E.N.E. of Odessa. There is a 
considerable grain trade. Pop. (1 S97) 
10,784. 

Ochiali, or All el-Uluji (6. 1508), 
a Barbary corsair, bom in Calabria. 
In 1570 he defeated the Turks off the 
shores of Sicily, though previously, as 
Pasha of Algiers, he had recaptured 
Tunis lor Sultan Selim II. 

Ochil Hills, a range of hills in Scot- 
land, in Perthshire, Clackmannan, 
Kinross, and Fifeshire. They extend 
for about 25 m. from the Tay, near 
Perth, to the Bridge of Allan. The 
highest summit is Ben Cleuch, 2363 
ft. Coal, icon, copper, and lead are 
found, and rich pasture is afforded to 
sheep and cattle. 

IX 


Ochiltree, a par. and vil. of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, on the Lugar Water, 
lOi m. E. of Ayr. Pop. (1911) 2024. 

Ochino, Bernardino (1487-1564), an 
Italian reformer, bom at Siena. A 
monk at first, he was vicar-general 
of the Order of Capuchins, but 
fearing the vengeance of the Inquisi- 
tion for his heretical sermons, he fled 
to Geneva, and attached him self to 
Calvin. He confirmed his apostasy 
by marriage, and after travelling as a 
Protestant preacher, accepted from 
Cramner a prebendary of Canterbury, 
and published in Latin his spirited 
Trajedu or Dialogue against the Pope. 
But his apology for polygamy and his 
attack on the Trinity brought him 
into utter disoredltwiththe Reformers, 
and eventually he died a miserable 
death from plague in Moravia. 

Ochna, a genus of evergreen flower- 
ing shrubs (order Ochnacem) bearing 
yellow-flowered racemes and black or 
crimson fruits, which give au attrac- 
tive appearance to the shmb when 
grown in the hothouse. 

Ochra, Okro, Gobbo or Gombo, the 
names for the pods of Hibiscus Abel- 
moschus (synonym Abelmoschus escu- 
lenius), a plant belonging to the order 
Malvaceas, which is cultivated in the 
north-west of India. The mucilagin- 
ous pods are used as food and for 
thickening soup. 

Ochre, the name given to several 
varieties of native earths, which con- 
sist of a mixture of hydrated oxide of 
iron, with silica and alumina. They 
range in colour from light yellow to 
brown. The incrustation of oxides of 
other metals, antimony, bismuth,, 
nickel, etc., are also called Os., though 
they are not so important. Red and 
yeUow Os. are prepared by grinding 
and washing, and are extensively 
used as pigments. O. is found in 
several parts of England, notably in 
Anglesey and Devonshire ; also in 
Canada, etc. 

Ochres, or Ocrea, a name given to 
the stipules or leaf-like bodies at the 
base of the petioles, which are united 
in a sheath round the stem, as in 
the Docks and other members of the 
order Polygonacem. 

Ochrida, or Okhrida, or Grid, a tn. 
of former European Turkey, in the 
vilayet of Monastir, 28 m. N.W. there- 
of, on Lake Ochrida. It is the seat of 
a Bulgarian bishopric. Pop. 18,000. 

Ochterlony, Sir David (1758-1825), 
a British general, was bom in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and loined the Indian 
Army in 1777. In 1804 he defended 
Delhi against Holkar. During the war 
with Nepal (1814-15),hedistinguished 
himself by his capture of the hill forts 
of the Gmkhas, and the' Segai^ 
treaty-, which he secured, is still in 
force. His strategy brought the Pin- 
U2 
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(lari War (1817-18) to a successful 
issue without bloodshed. 

Ocimum, a genus of half-hardj- an- 
nuals and slirubs (order Labiatoe) 
bearing whorls of white flowers. O. 
basUicum is the sweet or common 
Basil, which is grown in kitchen gar- 
dens, its leaf tops being used for 
Uavouring and other cuUnary pur- 
poses. Its seeds have numerous medi- 
cinal uses (see Basii,). 

Oakham, or Occam, William of (d. 
c. 1349), called ‘ Doctor Singularis et 
Invincibilis,’ an English sohoolman, 
was born in O., Surrey. Like Ids 
master. Duns Scotus, whose rival in 
philosophy he afterwards became, he 
belonged to the order of Franciscans, 
and in 1342 became their general. For 
Ids implication in the revolt of the 
order against Pope John XXII., at 
Perugia (1322), and for his writings 
againstpapal supremacy, he was after- 
wards excommunicated. In philo- 
sophy ho revived the tenets of nomi- 
nalism. The Didlogits gives the most 
complete expression of his religions 
views, 

Ookley, Simon (1078-1720), an Eng- 
lish Orientalist, born at Exeter. He 
became vicar of Swavesey, near St. 
Ives, where ho passed most of Ids 
life. His chief work is The History of 
the Saracens (1708-13), and ho also 
wrote The fmyrovemenl of Human 
Reason. 

Ocna, or Tirgu, a tn. of Roumania, 
In the prov. at Bacdu, on the R. Trolu, 
75 m. S.S.W. of Jassy, with salt 
works. Pop. 8000. 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), ‘The 
Liberator,’ an Irish patriot and orator, 
born near Calurciveen, co. Kerry. In 
1798 ho was caUed to the Irish bar. 
As a lawyer ho displayed an excep- 
tional gift for examining witnesses, 
whilst hlB vigorous and earnest ora- 
tory exercised a powerful influence 
over the jurymen, as later over the 
House of Commons, to which ho was 
returned in 1828. ’The year 1829 saw 
the emancipation of tho Irish Catho- 
lics — a reform which would never 
■■■■,■■ ■ ’ ■’ been for 

■ . '.realised 

union of 

■ . .. Jell con- 

lie Asso- 
ciation. In 1841 O’- . 
and greater agitat . ■ . . ’ 

the repeal of tho Ui . 
at tho head of a lory caomeu, 

O'C. realised that tho Catholics of his 
country would win nothing from a 
■rnry goveniraent. The aetivities of 
tho old association were revived, and 
huge mass meetings were everywhere 
organised. O’C. felt confluent of 
success, when he was condemned to 
prison on a charge of sedition (1844). 
A few months later he was set at 
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liberty, but a shattered constitution, 
a devastating famine, and a disgust 
with those revolutionary spirits who 
publicly advocated physical force, 
combined to defeat his ends. 

O’Connell, Daniel, Count (1745- 
1833), a French general, uncle to 
Daniel O’Connell, tho Liberator. He 
served in the royal Sufidois, the Irish 
brigade, and the German reguuent of 
Salui-Salm. In 1792 he shared the 
disasters of the Bourbon princes, and 
afterwards joined the other dmigrfis 
in London. At tho siege of Gibraltar 
(1782) he saved tho life of Charles X. 

O’Connor, Arthur (1763-1852), an 
Irish rebel, entered the Irish House of 
Commons in 1791 in the Liberal inter- 
est. The French Revolution turned 
him into a republican, and in 1796 he 
joined the Vniicd Irishmen, and later 
became editor of the Press. In 1798 
he was tried for high treason, and was 
imprisoned for five years. After his 
release he went to France, where he 
represented tho Irish revoiutionary 
party. Ho was made a general by 
Napoleon in 1804, but was not en- 
gaged in active service. Ho never 
rctm-ned to England, and in ISIS be- 
came a naturalised Frenchman. 

O’Connor, or Connor, Bernard (1666- 
98), on Irish physician and author, 
born in Kerry. About 1694 ho acted 
as physician to John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, and retiu-uing to England 
tho foUowbjg year, lectured with suc- 
cess at Oxford, Cambridge, and hi 
London. His chief works were : Vis- 
scHalioncs Medico - Physicce, and 
Ecangelium Jf edict, published in 1695 
and 1097 respectively, tho latter being 
an effort to explain on natural prin- 
ciples tho miractfloHs cures performed 
by Christ. In 1698 O’C. published a 
History of Poland. 

O’Connor, Foargus (1794-1855), a 
Cliartist, called to tho Irish bar, but 
it is as a politician he became notori- 
ous. Ho was an active supporter of 
the Reform BUI of 1832, and was re- 
turned to parliament for co. Cork. In 
1835 ho was unseated on account of 
not being possessed of tho necessary 
property qualUication, and soon after 
allied lumscU with tho Chartists, and 
especially with tho ‘ physical force ’ 
Chartists. From 1817 ho sat in the 
" f mraons for Nottingham, 

. . very iwomincnt in the 


- I- . ■ 

defy tho government by marching to 
Wcstnflnstcr to prasont their petition. 
Ho was, in 1852, declared to bo In- 
sane, and was placed under control. 

O’Connor, Sir Nicholas Roderick 
(1843-1908), a British diplomatist, 
bom at Dundermot, co. Roscommon. 
He entered tho diplomatic service In 
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1S66, and four years later became 
tliird secretary at Berlin. In 1SS3 he 
was made secretary of legation at 
I’ekin, and subsequently consul-gene- 
ral in Bulgaria ; minister at Pekin, 
and St. Petersburg, and ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1898, where he 
passed the remaining ten years of his 
life, workingstrenuously for the policy 
of administrative reform. 

O’Connor, Roderick (1116-98), the 
last king o^ Ireland, acquired the title 
in 1166. and nine years later aclmow- 
ledged the supremacy of Henry II. of 
England, being defeated by Strong- 
bow in 1171. Although forced to 
conclude a treaty, he never ^vhoUy 
submitted to English rule, and was 
linally deposed. Consult O’Conor 
Don, O'Conors of Connaught, 1891. 

O’Connor, Thomas Power (b. 1848), 
an Irish politician, born at Atlilone, 
Ireland. He entered journalism aa a 
junior reporter on the Saunders’ 
Newsletter, a Dublin conservative 
journal, and three years later went 
to London in search of fresh journal- 
istic work. He found employment 
on the staff of the Daily Telegraph, 
becoming sub-editor, and gave this 
up for an appointment in the London 
otQco of tho New York Herald. In 
1880 he entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Galway, and became a pro- 
minent personality in the Parnelllte 
party. Since 1885 he has been M.P. 
for Liverpool, having been returned 
five times. Ho is familiarly known 
as * T. P.,* having founded and been 
first editor of T.P.^s Weekly, 

The Star, The San, and The Weekly 
Sun, of which the first three still 
flourish. His publications include Lord 
Beaconsfield : a Biography ; Olad~ 
{stone*s House of Commons, The Par- 
nell Movement, Napoleon, In the Days 
of my Youth, and numerous essays 
and articles. 

Oconto, a city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
in Oconto co., on the Oconto R., at 
the entrance into Green Bay, 25 m. 
N.E. of the head of the hay, and is an 
important centre for the lumber 
trade. Pop. (1910) 5629. 

Ocotea, or Oreodaphne, a genus of 
tropical American trees (order Lau- 
lacesB), bearing tough alternate leaves 
and racemes or panicles of small green 
flowers. O. bullata is sometimes 
grown in the greenhouse. O. opifera 
exudes a volatile oil when the bark is 
cut, and the fruit is sometimes dis- 
tilled in Brazil to yield an oil used as 
an emulsion. 

Ootacamund, see Utakamand. 

Ootans, a small constellation near 
tho S. Pole, above Pavo and Apus, 
formed by Lacaille (1752). 

Octave is an interval in music of 
eight diatonic degrees, or twelve 
chromatic degrees. It is the one 


interval in the scale wliich has never 
varied, extending from any one note 
to tl\e next corresponding note above 
or below, as C to C, E to E, etc. The 
O. of the diatonic scale is described 
thus, taking the scale of C: C, tonic, 
1st degree ; D, supertonic, 2nd de- 
gree ; E, mediant, 3rd degree ; P, 
sub-dominant, 4th degree; G, domi- 
nant, 5th degree ; A, sub-mediant, 
6th degree ; B, leading note, 7th 
degree. The O. marks the len^h of 
scale, as, scale in one, two, three, or 
four octaves. There are usually 
seven Os. in the pianoforte. 

Octavia : 1. A sister of the Roman 
emperor Augustus. She first married 
Marcellus, consul, in 50 b.o., and on 
his death became the wife of Mark 
Antony (40 B.o.), who, however, 
forsook her in a short space of time 
for Cleopatra, which led to the war 
between Antony and Augustus. O.was 
noted for her beauty and womanly 
virtues. She died 11 b.c. 2. (6. c. 
42 A.i>.) A daughter of the emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, and wife of 
Nero, who in 62 a.d. divorced her, on 
accoimt of her being barren, and later 
accused her of unfaithfulness and had 
her put to death in 62 A.D. 

October (Lat., octo, eight), origin- 
ally the eighth month of the old 
Homan calendar, tho year beginning 
in March. It retained its old name 
in the Julian calendar, but then 
became tho tenth month with 31 days. 
The Slavs term it yellow-month, 
from the falling of the leaf, and an 
old name for it in Germany was ‘ wine 
month.’ In England it has long 
been the chief month for brewing. 
The principal ecclesiastical feasts 
celebrated during the month are 
those of St. Luke on the 10th and St. 
Simon and St. Jude on the 28th. 

Ootomeria, a genus of small epi- 
phytal orchids bearing yellow, purple 
and white, spotted with red, flowers. 
They are grown in moist fibrous peat 
and sphagnum in the warm green- 
house. 

Octopus, a name for large numbers 
of tetrabranchiate cephalopods, with 
eight arras and without the internal 
shell or * bone * which is found in the 
mantle of many cephalopods. The 
body is oval or rounded, and the 
suckers are generally sessile. They 
are ^videly distributed on the shores 
of almost all temperate and tropical 
seas, and do not attain the great size 
of some of the decapod cuttles. The 
mature females are extraordinarily 
prolific, and may lay as many as 
50,000 eggs in the course of a few 
days. The eggs resemble grains of 
rice in appearance, but are trans- 
lucent and are attached to a common 
stalk in clustera of about 1,000 each. 
These are fixed to a rock or stone, and 
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aa Aristotle knew, the period o£ in- 
cuhation Is flity days. The female 
watches over them with ceaseless 
attention the whole time. Os. spend 
the daytime lying hid in the shadow 
of rocks hut are more active at night. 
Their powers of colour change have 
often been observed. 

Octroi, a term used with special 
reference to the system of duties im- 
posed on diflerent articles coming 
into different French districts or 
municipalities. In effect it is a kind 
of inland tariff. The system was 
abolLshed for a short time during the 
revoiution, but shortly afterwards 
re-established. There has been occa- 
sional if half-hearted agitation for its 
abolition since that time; but to-day 
it flourishes in unabated vigour. The 
chief point of attack has always been 
not so much the system itself, as the 
abuses to which it is liable when the 
collection of the duties is farmed out 
to contractors, in the analogy of the 
old Roman vectiaalia. Farming-out 
has now for long been as strictly 
regulated as the scale of rates. By an 
Act of ISIG only such articles as arc 
intended for local consumption are 
dutiable, with the exception of 
various necessaries of life like flour, 
and grain, fruit, fish and vegetables. 
The system is also in vogue in parts of 
Italy and the Iberian Peninsula. 

O’Curry, Eugene (1790-1362), an 
Irish scholar, born at Dtmaha, co. 
Clare. He was first employed in the 
topographical and historical section 
of the Irish ordnance survey, and in 
1801 wifs appointed professor of 
Irish history and arohajology at the 
Roman Catholic University of Ire- 
land. Ho translated the ancient 
Brehon laws, t he Book of Lisniorc, etc., 
and published three volumes of lec- 
tures entitled On the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish (1S73). 

Odal, sec AI.IX3DIUM. 

Odawara or Odowara, a tn. of Hon- 
shiu, Japan, 31 m. W.S.H’. of Yoko- 
hama. Pop. 10,100. 

Oddc, a vil. of Norway, iu S. Ber- 
genhuus, on the Siir Fjord, 18 m. S.E. 
of Bergen. It is a popular tourist 
centre. 

Oddfellows. There is much in 
common between Oddfcllowshifi and 
Freemasonry tq.v.), although ai)par- 
ently the institution of the fonner is 
not above two centuries old. Odd- 
fello\vslilp began In Mancluistcr, in 
which town is now situated the regis- 
tered offices of the largest friendly 
society in the world, the famous Jlan- 
chester Unity Independeut Order of 
O., which society and the Grand 
United Order of O. havo now ai)pro- 
priated to tlicm.seh es tho once gene- 
rio namo of ‘ O.’ Tho fundamental 
principle of Oddlellowship, according 


to its own laws, was the obligation to 
render . assistance . to every brot her 
who might apply for It in sickness, 
distress, or other misfortune. It 
seems that tho existing orders of O. 
still retain some of the mystic signs, 
grips, and initiatory rites peculiar to 
freemasons ; but, generally speaking, 
they are rather to ho regarded as 
fully fledged friendly societies (g.».), 
whose transactions In their essentials 
are quite open, and not as they once 
were, secret societies. Whether 
secret societies or not, they are, of 
course, perfectly lawful, and unex- 
ceptionable, and the Acts of George 
III. tor punishing criminally secret 
societies in general, made special 
exceptions in the case of societies for 
charitahlo purposes and freemasons’ 
lodges, exceptions the more obvious 
in the case of O. from the text of their 
general laws which enjoined assist- 
ance only to such brothers as might 
be ‘ well attached to the queen and 
government.’ Manchester UniitJ 
Independent Order of Oddfellows: 
this great friendly society was estab- 
lished in 1810. Its objects arc simi- 
lar to those of most other societies 
(sec Fribn’di.y Societies.) Any res- 
peetablo person not under 16 nor over 
45 may bo proposed for membership 
by a subscribing member, but must 
undergo a medical examination. 
There arc also juvenilo and female 
lodges. The entrance tee varies in 
diflerent districts, but Is never over 
10s. The contributions and benefits 
are graduated according to tho ago 
of tho member, but is uniform in all 
districts included in tho N. London 
area and 1 m. S. of King’s Cross : 
£8 at death, £4 on wife’s death, 8s. 
full and 4s. half sick-pay, for a 
montlily contribution of Is. 2if. 
to 2s. 6d. Tho diflerent districts 
may adopt tables giving liiglier 
rates, and by additional sub.scrip- 
tloiis tlio sum payablo at death may 
bo as mucli as £200. The In-stitu- 
Uon of a widow and orpliaa fund is 
optional. Administration is by a 
central committee of district deputies, 
tlio four principal officers, nine direc- 
tors and the last past-master. At 
tho end of 1910 tlie funds wero no 
less than £15,000,000, and tho total 
mcmbcrslup 890,038 adults, 128,307 
juveniles. Present ollicos, 07, Oros- 
venor Street, Choriton-on-Mcdloek. 
Slanohcster. Grand United Order of 
Oddfellows: Established 1798. Ob- 
ject, to pay sums at deatli and by 
way of relief in sickness or distress, 
and to give temponvry help to mem- 
bers travelling In search of employ- 
ment. Both sexes arc admissible 
os memliers. Management Is by 
grand officers mid board of directors. 
Funds £l,G18.SC0.at December, 1910. 
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Membership, 542,968. Registered 
offices. All Saints, Manchester. 

Ode (Gk. wSt}, a song), originally 
any lyrical piece adapted to be sung. 
In the modem use of the word. Os. 
are distinguished from songs by not 
being necessarils^ in a form to be sung, 
and by embodying loftier conceptions 
and more intense and passionate 
emotions. The language of the O. is 
therefore abrupt, concise, and ener- 
getic, and the highest art of the poet 
is called into requisition in adapting 
the metres and cadences to the vary- 
ing thoughts and emotions. Hence 
the changes of metre and versification 
that occur in many Os, The rapt 
state of inspiration that gives birth 
to the O. leads the poet to conceive 
all nature as animated and conscious, 
and, instead of speaking about persons 
and objects, to address them as pre- 
sent. Am ong the highest examples of 
the O. are the Song of Moses and 
several of the psalms. Dryden’s 
Alexand€r*s Feast is reckoned one of 
the first Os. in the English language. 
We may mention, as additional 
specimens; Gray’s Bard, CoUius* Ode 


, ‘lit Olutd^ 

liood, 

Odenatbus or Odsenethus, a cele- 
brated prince of Palmyra, in the latcer 
part of the 3rd century, who re- 
covered from the Persians the Roman 
E. and restored it to the empire, after 
a series of brilliant successes. For 
these he was rewarded by the Em- 
peror Gallienus with a triumph, and 
soon began to aim at independent 
empire. He was assassinated when 
starting to Cappadocia to put down 
the Goths, and on his death was suc- 
ceeded in his position by his wife, the 
celebrated Zenobia. 

Odenkirchen, a tn. of Prussia in the 
Rhine prov., 21 m. S.W. of Dussel- 
dorf, on the 1. b. of the Niers, Spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, and tanning are 
among the industries. Pop. 20,049. 

Odense, a tn. and seaport of Den- 
mark, and cap. of the Is. of Funen, 
on the Odense R. 87 m. S.W. of 
Copenhagen. The exports are agri- 
cultural and dairy produce, and the 
imports are timber, Iron, coal, petro- 
leum, etc. The town is a bishop’s 
see. King Canute and other kings 
are buried in the cathedral, and it 
^vas the birthplace of Hans C. Ander- 
sen. Pop. 42,237. 

Odenwald, a mountainous region 
of Germany, extending for 50 m. 
between the Neckar and the Main. 
It is well wooded, and many old 
castles crown its heights. The chief 
summits aro Katzenbuckel (2057 ft.). 


Neunkircher Hbhe (nearly 2000 ft.), 
and Krahberg (1965 ft.). 

Ode Ondo, a large tn. of Nigeria, W. 
Africa, 64 m. N.N.W. of Benin, Pop. 
60,000. 

Oder (Lat. Viadrus)t one of the 
principal rivers of Germany, rises in 
the Leselberg, Sloravia, and enters 
Prussian Silesia at Oderaberg after a 
course of some 60 m. After traversing 
Brandenburg in a N.W. direction, it 
crosses Pomerania and empties itself 
into the Stettiner HafC. Len^h 500 m. 

Odessa (Gk. Odessus)» an important 
seaport and commercial city of S. 
Russia, in the gov. of Kherson; stands 
on an acclivity sloping to the shore 
on the N.W. coast of the Black Sea, 
32 m. N.E. of the mouth of the 
Dniester. The harbour is large and 
spacious, and is protected by large 
moles defended by strong works. The 
bay is frozen only in the severest 
winters, and then only for a short 
time. The town is well laid out, with 
wide streets and squares, plentifully 
supplied with trees. The city con- 
tains many fine edifices, as the cathe- 
dral of St. Nicholas, the imperial 
fjie admiralty, the custom- 
3. It is the seat of a univer- 
-h is attended by over 3106 
The principal exports axe 
wheat and other sorts of grain, lin- 
seed, tallow, leather, caviare, fish, 
and wool. The exports amoimt to 
about £17,000,000, and the imports 
to £3,000,000, Pop. 478,900. In 
ancient times O. was inhabited by a 
Greek colony, and later by Tartar 
tribes. In 1793 a Russian fortress was 
built here, and became the nucleus of 
a town and port. During the 
Crimean War (1854) it was bom- 
barded by the British. In 1905 it 
suffered from a naval mutiny and 
riots. 

Odeum, or Odeon (Gk. cJScioi'), 
amoDg the ancients the name* for a 
public building devoted to perform- 
ances of vocal and instrumental music. 
The O. ivas smaller than the dramatic 
theatre, and usually roofed in. The 
oldest known in Greece was the Skias 
at Sparta (c. 600 B.C.). The O. of 
Pericles on the S.E. slope of the Acro- 
polis was completed about 445 ; that 
of Herodes Atticus or Regalia on the 
S.W. slope of the Acropolis was built 
about 160 A.D. Domitian built the 
first in Rome. 

Odevaere, Josephus Dionisitis (1778- 
1830), a noted Belgian painter, born 
at Bruges. In 1728 he went to Paris, 
\vhere he studied under Suv6e and 
David, his picture, the * Death of 
Phocion,* obtaining the Prix de Rome 
in 1804. After spending eight years 
mltaly,ia 1814 he returned to Bruges 
and painted ‘ The Peace of Utrecht ' 
for the Kiug of the Netherlands. Hie 
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pictures are. for the most part, on a 
large scale, and many of them are to 
be'seen at Paris, Brussels, Ghent, and 
Bruges. 

Odeypoor, see Udaipuk. 

Odhner. Klas Theodor (1S3G-1904), 
a Swedish historian. In 1S71 he be- 
came professor of history at Lund, and 
was subsequently elected a member 
of the Swedish Academy and royal 
record keeper. His publications in- 
clude : Sveriges Poliliska Historia 
under Roning Ousiaf IIJ.’s Regering, 
1895-1900; Orsakerne till Gustaf IJ. 
Adolfs dellagandc i 30 ariga Kriget, 
1SS2, etc. 

Odilon -Barrot, see Bakrot, Ca- 
Miixn Hyacdithe Odilon. 

Odin, Woden, or Wuotan, thesupreme 
god of Teutonic tribes, identified un- 
der Roman influence with Jlercury, 
whose day was teutonised into ‘ Wo- 
den’s Daj' ’ (Wednesday). O. is re- 
garded as the source of wisdom and 
valom-, and the patron of culture and 
heroes. In Norse mytliology O. held 
a high place among tlie ‘ Ases * or 
secondary gods. He was, in all pro- 
bability, originally a storm-god. Ids 
name signifying ‘ mad ’ or ‘ the raging 
one.’and he is attended by two ravens 
and two wolves, and riding the horse 
Sleipnir. 

O'Donnell, Leopold, Duke of Tetuan 
(c. 1800-G7), a Spanish general and 
statesman, born at Santa Cruz, Tenc- 
riflo, of Irish ONtraotion ; entered the 
army at an early age, fighting for the 
Queen against the Carlists in the Civil 
War (1833). In 1810 ho sided with the 
Queen-mother, Maria Christina, and 
shared her CNile in France. Ho be- 
came the enemy of Espartcro, whom 
he drove from power in 1813, but two 
years later was appointed minister of 
war imder Espartcro, and in 1859, 
as Prime Minister, led an expedition 
against the Sloors, lor which ho 
received his dukedom. 

O’Donovan. John (1809 -Gl). an 
Iiish historian and archaeologist, born 
in CO. Kilkenny, Ireland. He prepared 
a translation of the Brehon laws, and 
was actively engaged on the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland. In 1832-36 
ho wTote a translation of the Annals 
of Ireland hy the Four Alaslers, pub- 
lished 1818-51. Ho also translated 
and edited for the Irish Archu’ological 
Society 'The Bailie of Alagh Rath. In 
1845 ho published a grammar of the 
Irish language. 

Odontoglossum, a genus of orchids, 
most of which can bo successfully 
grown in a cool house, and which, on 
account of the beaut>' of their flowers 
and their general grace, are the most 
popular orchid genus. Most of them 
are natives of S. .\mcriea. The flowers 
aro borne on a long spike from five to 
forty in number, and in a few species 


these spikes are branched and bear a 
hundred or more blooms. The colours 
are chiefly brofvn, yellow,. or white, 
and are often spotted. 

Odontopteryx (Gk. o 6 ov«, tooth, 
jrrtpvi, wing) is a fossil bird of the 
family Steganopodidas. Its remains 
are found in the Lower Eocene of 
Britain. 

Odontomithes (Gk. oSoiv. tooth, 
opvif. bird) is the name applied to. a 
group of birds found only in the fos.sil 
state, which were characterised by 
having true teeth in their jaws. The 
extent of the term varies withdifferent 
ornithologists, but it usually includes 
the important genera Hesperoni is and 
Ichthyomis, botli of which belong to 
the (h'ctaceous period. 

Odontospermum, a genus of com- 
posite plant containing about a dozen 
species, which occur round the Medi- 
terranean. O. pi/gniaciini is one of the 
best-known species, and is peculiar on 
account 0 / its habit of retaining its 
seeds in dry weather.and setting them 
free when the moist condition of the 
soil would favour germination. 

Odorio (12SG-1331 ), an Italian monk, 
born at Pordenone or Portouan in the 
BYuili. He became a missionary, and 
travelled over the greater part of 
Asia. An account of his iournoyings is 
contained in his Life and Travels, pub- 
h'shed after his death. See Venui, 
Elogio storico del B. Oderico, 1701. 

Odoven, a com. in tho prov. of 
Dreuthe, Netherlands, 9 m. S.E. of 
Assen. Pop. 10,212. 

Odysseus, see ULYS3E3. 

Odyssey, sec Ho.ueij. 

CEcumonical,orEcumenical(through 
Lat. from Gk. ■ ■ I ■ 

— from tho wh( 

a term appUed f . . ' ■ 

whole Christian 

in tho general councils from that of 
Nicaxi onwards (see COUNCILS). 
The Apostles’ Creed, tho Niceno 
Creed, and that commonly called 
tho Creed of St. Athanasius are spoken 
of ns (E. sj-mbols, being held through- 
out the whole Church. Tho Roman 
Catholic Church considers a council 
(E. if summoned by tho Pope from tho 
churches in communication with 
Rome. 

CEoumenius, Bishop of Trieca in 
Thessaly, supposed to havo flourished 
in tho 9tb or lOUi centuries. To him 
uro attributed several commentaries 
in Greek on books of tho N.T., on 
tho Gospels, AcU of tho Apostles, 
Pauline Epistles, and (jatholio 
Epistles. His works were published 
at Paris in Greek and Latin in 1031. 

Ocdelom, a com. in tho prov. of \V. 
Flanders, Belgium, C m. E.S.E. of 
Bruges. Poi). 5500. 

(Edoma, tlio infiltration of serous 
lUdd into tho tissues or cavities of tho 
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body, particularly with regard to the 
subcutaneous connective tissue, col- 
lections of serum in internal cavities, 
or when widely diffused being more 
generally known as dropsies. CEde- 
matous effusions are characteristic of 
most forms of inflammation, and are 
due to the natural effect of the body 
to rid itself of the irritating agents by 
flooding the part -with white cor- 
puscles. In other cases CE. is caused 
by -disease of the circulating system, 
the increased blood-pressure in a part 
causing copious exudation of the 
serum through the walls of the capil- 
laries. Malignant CE. occurs at times 
after serious injuries, and is due to the 
activity of a specific bacillus ; the 
condition is characterised by rapid 
spread of the area of exudation, ivith 
destruction of tissue and evolution 
of gas. 

Oedenburg, a tn. in Hungai’y, cap. 
of CO. of same name, 19 m. S.E. by E. 
of Wiener Neustadt, situated in a 
wine-producing district. Its cliiet 
mauufs. are agricultural implements, 
sugar, preserved fruits, etc. Pop. 
34,000. 

Oedicnemus, a genus of Plovers 
( 3 - 1 ).). 

CEdipus, in Greek mythology, was 
the son of Laius, King of Thebes, and 
of Jooasta. His father having been 
warned by an oracle that he would 
perish at the hands of his offspring, 
(E. was exposed on JXt. Cithmron, 
wmenoe he was rescued by a shepherd 
of King Poly bus of Corinth. The 
child was brought up at Corinth as 
the king’s son. When he had grown 
up, he was told by the Delphic oracle 
not to return home as ho must in- 
evitahiy be the murderer of his father 
and the husband of ins mother. He 
oonseqnently fled from Corinth, and 
on his way to Thebes slew Laius in a 
quanel, being ignorant of the identity 
of his antagonist. CE. then delivered 
the country from the Sphinx, and was 
rewarded with the hand of Jooasta, 
by whom he had Eteooles, Polyniees, 
■antigone, and Ismene. As a punish- 
ment for this incest Thebes was 
devastated with a plague, and the 
declared the country could only 
« Jwlivered by the expulsion from it 
of the murderer of Laius. CE. made 
careM inquiries, and discovered to 
ais horror that he was the guilty man. 
Jooasta hanged herself, and (E.,hav- 

put out his eyes, left Thebes, led 
ey ^ daughter Antigone, and died 
at ^ionus, near Athens. His tragic 
nistoty was set forth by Sophocles, 
^b^Pides, and ASschylus. 

,, ®hlsnsohlhger, Adam Gottlob 
(1779-1850), one of the leading Danish 
™mautio poets, born in Copenhagen, 
the first of his tragedies w’as 
Uaakon Jarl (1807), foUowed by Cor- 


reggio (1809). His DigU, which ap- 
peared in 1803, marked the com- 
mencement of a new era in Danish 
literature. Two years later he pub- 
lished two volume.s of Poetiake Skrif- 
ter, and then travelled on the 
Continent for four years. In 1810 he 
returned to his native place, and was 
appointed to the chair of mstheties in 
the Copenliagen University. Other 
publications include Helge, Nordeiis- 
ouder, and Dina (1842), the most suc- 
cessful of the later tragedies. In 1830- 
31 an Autobiography appeared, and 
in 1850 his Reminiscences. See Lives 
by Areatzen (1879) and Nielsen 
(1879). 

CEblschlager, see Oleaeius, Adaji. 

Oeiras, a tn. in the state of Pianhy, 
BrazU, 93 m. S.S.E. of Therezina. 
Pop. 5000. 

Oeland, a long and narrow Swedish 
island in the Baltic, separated from 
Sweden by Kalmar Sound. It is 10 m. 
broad and covers an area of 519 sq. m. 
It is well wooded in parts, and has 
good pasture ground for cattle. There 
are good fisheries all round the coast ; 
cement and alum works; and grain 
and sandstone are largely exported. 
Borghohn, on the W. coast, is tiro 
cap. and only town. Pop. 27,000. 

Oelwein, a banking city of Fayetto 
CO.. Iowa, U.S.A., 14 m. N. of In- 
dependence. Has machine shops and 
agricultural interests, and manufac- 
tures cloth and boots. Pop. (1910) 
6028. 

CBnocarpus, a genus of S. American 
palms, hearing flowers in large spikes, 
followed by oval fruits from whiolr 
rvine is made. QS. bacaba, a tall native 
of Brazil, and one or two other 
species are sometimes grown in peaty 
soil in the storehouse. 

Oenome], a sweet liquid, a mixtm'e 
of wine and honey, which was much 
in favour as a beverage among the 
ancient Greeks. The word has come 
to be figuratively applied to language 
or thought in which sweetness and 
strength are combined. 

CEnone, in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of the river-god Cebren and 
wife of Paris, son of Priam, King o£ 
Troy, who afterwards deserted her 
for Helen. Ovid, in Seroides, v., gives 
a description of her gi’ief on finding 
herself abandoned. See also Tenny- 
son’s CEnone. ^ 

Oenophyta, a tn. of ancient Greece, 
Boeotia, celebrated for the -victory of 
the Athenians over the Boeotians in 
457 B.C., by means of which the 
former gained possession of Boeotia. 

(Enothera.agenus of hardy annuals, 
biennials, and perennials (order O^- 
gracete), natives of America. CL. 
bienn. is the fragrant, yeUow-flowered 
evening primrose which has so iong 
been groivn in gardens that it has 
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become uaturalisod. Some other 
species are, like it, night-flowering, 
but many, notably ffl. fruiticosa, 
bloom only in the day. A number 
o£ species are now incorporated in 
the genus Godeiia. 

Oerebro (Sweden), see Obbbro. 

Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851), 
a Banish physicist, born at RudkjO- 
bing. He was appointed professor of 
physics at Copenhagen in 1806. His 
greatest discovery was the result of 
experiments on the magnetic needle 
with the electric current, described in 
his Experimenta. circa Effectum Coti- 
liicius Electrici in Acum MaaiuUicam. 
He also published a manual of 
mechanical HAysics, and wrote ninncr- 
ous studies in chemistry, popular 
science, metaphysics, etc. Most of his 
works have been translated into Ger- 
man. See Biography by Hauch and 
Forohhammer (1853). 

Oesel, on island in the Baltic, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Riga, belong- 
ing to the Russian gov. of Livonia. It 
is 45 m. long, and covers an area of 
1000 sq. m. The coasts in the N. and 
S. are very bold and steep. Arens- 
burg, on the S.E. coast, is the only 
town of importance, and carries on a 
trade of potatoes, grain, whisky, and 
flsh. 0. 13 noted for its small breed of 
hardy ponies, similar to those of Shet- 
land. The coast flshccics, especially 
of seals, are important. Pop. 00,000. 

CEsophagus, see Gotxkt. 

CEstridee, a family of dipterous 
insects consisting of large, hairy flics 
with very short antennai inclosed in a 
cavity in the fore port of the head, 
with rudimentary mouth-parts. The 
larva) ore nearly all parasitic on mam- 
mals, and tho perfect insects are 
well known as the obnoxious bolrfliea. 
The larva) of CEstrus ovls infest sheep ; 
those of Qaslrophilns e/jui prepare ‘ ' 
pupate in horses ; while tho larvae ■ 
Hypoderma lineata and U. hocis . 
found in cattle. 

Oetinger, Christoph Friodrioh (1702- 
82), a German theologian born at 
GOppingen. Ho developed a theoso- 
plilo system, which ho sot forth in 
sermoixs and works collected by 
Ehmann. In all, he published about 
70 worlrs sotting forth his tlieosophlo 
views. Sco Lives by Aiiberlcn and 
Wiichtcr. 

Gottingen, a tn. of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on the Wornitz. Tho prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of musical 
instruments. 

Ofen, the Gennun naiuo of Buda, 
see BunApEST. 

Glen Pass, in tho Berncso Alps, 
leads from tho Swiss portion of tho 
Inn valley to tho valley of tho Upper 
Btsch, fi'um Zauez to klcrls. .^t. 
7071 ft. 

GIfa’s Dyke, an ancient rampart 


and fosse which formed the boundary 
between Mercia and Wales. It is 
supposed to have been constructed by 
Offa, King of Mercia (d. 796), to sepa- 
rate England from Wales, although 
some antiquaries regard it as of 
Roman origin. It is traceable through 
Hereford, Shropshire, Montgomery, 
Bobigh, and Flint, from tho Wye to 
tho Bee. 

Gffenbach, a tn. of Hesse, Ger- 
many, on the 1. b. of tho Main, 5 m. 
S.E. of Frankfort. The manufac- 
tures include fancy leather goods, 
pocket books, albums, etc. The 
town owes its prosperity to the settle- 
ment of tho French refugees. Pop. 
75,593. 

Gffenbiurg, a tn. of Germany in the 
duchy of Baden, 26 m. from Baden. 
Its industries consist in tho manufac- 
ture of cotton and linen goods, 
machinery, malt, hats, tobacco, and 
glass. Pop. 16.840. 

Gffensive Trades. This expression, 
as used in tho Public Health Act, 
1875, denotes certain specifled trades, 
namely, those of a blood boiler, bone 
boiler, fellmongor, soap boiler, tallow 
melter, or tripe boiler, and also any 
other noxious or O. T., business, or 
manufacture. In construing words 
so general us ‘any other, etc.,’ the 
ordinary rule is to interpret them 
vvith tho connotation ‘of the same 
kind.' But under tho Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, a local 
authority may apply to tho Local 
Government Boai'd for an Order 
declaring any part of that Act to 
apply to their district, and in dis- 
tricts to which Section 51 of the Act 
applies, O. T. will include any trade 
business, or manufacture which tho 
local authority declare by Order con- 
firmed by tho Local Government 

I .... n m r,.„ - un 

. lOut tin) 

council 

i ■ ■ .penalty 

of £50, and a daily penalty is incurred 
by those who continue without such 
consent to carry on an O. T. estab- 
lished since 1875. With tho object of 
abatiog nuisances from O. T,, tho 
Public Health Act, 1875, provides 
that if the raedicai oUlcer of health 
or any ten inhabitants of a district or 
two legally qualilled medical practi- 
tioners certify to tho urban district 
council that any candlo-houso, mcl- 
ling-placo or house, soap-hou.so, 
slaughter-hou.se, or any place for 
boiling olful or blood, or (or boiling, 
burning, or crushing bones, or any 
place used for any business causing 
cilluvia is a nul.sanoc, and dangerous 
to tho health of the Inhabitants, the 
council must proceed summarily 
against the owner or occupier (or 
even the foreman or other cmiiloyce 
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for penaltietj ; wliich penalties, on 
subsequent conviction, may be in- 
creased to £200. An action may also 
be brought in the High Court for 
nuisance (q,v.). The only defence 
is to show that the best jaracti- 
cable means for abating the nuisance 
were taken ; but the court wiU sus- 
pend judgment if the offender under- 
takes within a reasonable time to 
employ practicable means to abate 
the nuisance. Local authorities also 
have statutory powers for regulating 
alkali and chemical works. 

Offertory (Lat. offertoriuin, a place 
of offering ; an oblation), in the 
Roman Catholic Church, a sentence 
said or sung at IMass after the Creed, 
when this is said. In the Church of 
England the name is applied to the 
offertory-sentences appointed to be 
read by the minister after the Creed 
or sermon at the Communion, while 
the alms of the people are being col- 
lected. In recent times the name 
has been transferred to the alma 
themselves. 

Office Found, in law, a plirase used 
to denote the finding of a jury in an 
inquisition or inquest of ofl3ce, by 
wtuch the crown becomes entitled to 
take possession of the real or personal 
property of a deceased person (es- 
cheal and b07ia vacaTiiia resveotiyely). 
The inquest of office is a prerogative 
mode of process, and was devised by 
law as an authentic means of giving 
the sovereign his right by solemn 
matter of record. As early as 1440 it 
was enacted that ail grants by the 
king of forfeited land before O. F. 
should be void. The inquiry or in- 
quest is conducted by some officer of 
tne crown, usually coroner (q,v.) or 
sheriff, and the facts left to the con- 
sideration of the jury. The effect of 
a finding for the sovereign, in the case 
of land, is to put the crown into im- 
mediate possession without the neces- 
sity of a formal entry. At the pre- ; 
sent day such inquests of office as , 
may be held are confined to coses of 
the escheat of real estate, the crown I 
in most other places availing itself of j 
the ordinary remedies provided by [ 
law. 

Office, Holy, or more completely,! 
the Congregation of the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition, forms a department of 
the Roman curia for the examination 
of books and the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences. The history of the Spanish 
Inquisition i8notorious,butit ianeces- 
sary to point out. that this early came 
under the control of the monarchy, 
thus becoming a political rather than 
a religious weapon. The institution 
of the Inquisition dates from the time 
of Gregory IS., who entrusted the 
work of seeking out heresy chiefly 
to the Dominicans. The Inquisi- 
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tores at first travelled from place to 
place, but later districts were formed 
and the procedure systematised. The 
Inquisition was never set up in Eng- 
land. See iNQtTisrriON'. 

Officer. This term when it stands 
alone is always held to refer to an O. 
holding the Ki^'s commission. The 
Active Army List contains the names 
of all Os. serving either on full or half 
pay. But the status of O. holds good 
even after retirement from the active 
list. Os. whilst on full pay are for- 
bidden to hold any municipal office, 
exempted from jury service, either 
coroner^s, grand, or common juries, 
and may not become directors of any 
company. Special permission must be 
granted before an 0. on the active list 
can leave the country. Although any 
O. can be dismissed at His i\Iajesty*3 
pleasme, nevertheless it is only after 
trial by a general court-martial that 
an O. can be punished. The term 
field O. includes colonels, Ueut.- 
colonels, and majors. Captains, lieu- 
tenants, and 2nd lieutenants are 
called company Os. 

Official List, see Stoce: Exchange. 

Official Secrets. The Official 
Secrets Act of 1890 makes it a misde- 
meanour punishable with imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year together 
with a fine, (1) to enter any place be- 
longing to the crown, e.g, an arsenal 
or fortress, or other place where he 
has no right to enter, for the sake of 
I wrongfully obtaining information, or 
1(2) to obtain from any such place as 
above mentioned any document, plan, 
or sketch, etc., or knowledge of any 
; kind, and communicate the pu^ort of 
the same to a person not entitled to 
receive such communication, or (3) 
to communicate information from 
documents, etc., that have in any 
way whatsoever come into one’s con- 
trol or possession. But where the in- 
tention in so entering any such place 
or obtaining such plans, etc., is to 
communicate the information, know- 
ledge, or document to aforeign govern- 
ment, the offender is liable to a maxi- 
muni punishment of penal servitude 
for life. Tills last-mentioned proviso 
in the Act has been several times put 
into force wthin recent years against 
various German spies in England, 
reciprocal compliments being paid to 
English spies in Germany. 

Offsets, in surveying, lines drawn 
perpendicular to a given straight line, 
along which distances can be mea- 
sured off. In architecture the sloping 
ledge in the face of a wall formed when 
the lower partlof the wall is reduced 
in thickness is called an O. 

Ofterdingen, Heinrich von, a famous 
minnesinger (q.v.). 

Ogam, or Ogham, a curious kind of 
writing or stenography used by the 
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ancient Irish , the Gaelic races of Wales, 
and some other Celtic nations in early 
Christian times. These ‘ Os.’ were for 
the most part found incised on the 
edges of stone monuments in Munster 
and the south-west of Ireland, and 
though monuments with similar 
ogamio inscriptions have occasionally 
been found in Ulster and other parts 
of Ireland, the pm'ely Gaedheilg or 
Gaelic origin of this method of ^vriting 
is rendered the more probable by the 
fact that such monuments were so 
largely to be met with in that part of 
Ireland in which the ancient Scots first 
eflected a landing. The writing itself 
consists mainly of short straight lines 
placed vertically and obliquely, or in 
various other positions relatively to a 
central horizontal straight lino. The 
method is ingenious and certainly 
capable of expre.s3ing all the words of 
an ancient language, for the position 
and grouping of strokes is obviously 
susceptible of almost infiuito permu- 
tations and combinations. Pala:o- 
graphists have not, however, found 
the task of deciphering very easy, in 
spite of the key afforded to them in 
the historic Book of Ballymole, a 
vellum MSS. written in the 14th cen- 
tury, i.e, only some tlirec or four cen- 
turies after the period when ogamio 
writing was last in use, as evidenced 
by occasional notes in Os. found 
in a few of the MSS. of St. Gall. Apart 
from these marginal notes there is not 
anytvhere extant a single piece of 
literature in ogamio characters, a fact 
which has led to the supposition that 
if O. was ever anj-tliing more than a 
method of shorthand, it was only so 
in pre-Christian times. 

Ogbomosho, or Ogbomoshan, a tn. 
of S. Nigeria, W. Afi'ica, 145 m. N.E. 
by N. of Lagos. Pop. 5S.000. 

Ogden, a city of Utah, U.S.A., 
and the cap. of Weber co., on the 
Weber, 35 m. N. of Salt Lake City. 
Fruit-growing and farnung arc cairicd 
on, and silver and gold are worked 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1010) 
25,580. 

Ogdensbmrg, a city and riv. port of 
New York, U.S.A., in St. Lawrence 
co., on the St. Lawrence R. It pos- 
sesses a considerable trade in grain 
and lumber. The mauufs. aro woollen 
emd silk goods, wooden waro and 
brass goods. Pop. (1010) 15,033. 

Ogee, a moulding formed by two 
curves, the upper convex and the 
lower concave, called also tho cyma 
rtxersa. In French, tho ribs which in 
Gothic vaulting cross, tho vault dia- 
gonally are known as ogive ribs, 
and the adjective is aiso frequently 
applied to arches in a way that 
makes it practically sjTionymous with 
Gothic. 

Oggershoim, a tu. of Bavaria, in the 


Rliine Paiatinatc, 5 m. W. of Mann- 
heim.’ Manufs. tobacco and textiles. 
Pop. 7751. 

Oggione, Oggioimo, or Uggione, 
Marco da (c. 1470-1549), an Italian 
palnte^ bom near Milan. Ho studied 
under Leonardo da Vinci,. and made 
several copiesof his ‘The LastSupper,’ 
one of which is in the Royal Academy. 
He also executed frescoes for the 
church of S. Maria della Pace at 
SlUan, the two best being ‘ The Mar- 
riage at Cana’ and ‘ The Assumptien,’ 
both of which are now in the Brera. 

Ogham, see Og.vm. 

Ogilby, John (1G00-7G), a miscel- 
laneous writer, bom near Edinburgh. 
He accompanied Strafford to Ireland, 
and was made deputy-master of tlio 
revels, but his fortunes being ruined 
by tho Civil War, ho returned to Eng- 
land. Having learned Latin ho trans- 
lated Virgil into Engiish verse (1649- 
50), and being successful in tlii.s 
attempt turned to Greek, and pub- 
lished his Homer in IGGO. He was 
entrusted with tho ‘ poetical part ’ of 
the coronation of Charlas II. in 1661, 
but was unfortunate to lose his hmise 
and books in tho great fire of 1666. He 
afterwards set up a printing press, 
from wliich lie issued many beautiful 
books, tho cliief of whieh was a series 
of atlases illustiated by Hollar and 
others. 

Ogilvie, John (1797-1867), a lexico- 
grapher, bom in Banffshire. In 1324 
he entered Aberdeen University, and 
In 1831 was appointed mathonmtical 
master in Gordon’s Hospital. Ho com- 
piled the Imperial Diclionary, 1850 
(supplement, 1855); Comprehensice 


:inc, 1831-32, and worked for Blackio 
& Son’s amiotatod edition of Stack- 
house’s IlUtory of Um Bible, 1830. 

Ogilvy, Gavin, see Baiikik, James 
SL vrrnEW. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward (1696- 
1785). an English general and philan- 
throjiist, tho founder of tho state of 
Georgia, born in London. Ho served 
under I’rinco Eugene, and distin- 
guished hhnselt in the campaign 
against the Turks, 1710-17. In 1722 
ho became M.P. for Ha-slcmere, and 
in 1729 «as chairman of tho parlia- 
mentary committee on debtors’ 
rlsons. Having thus gained some 
nowledgo of pauperism and its con- 
sequences, he, in 1732, obtained a 
charter for settling tho colony of 
Georgia in .America ns a refuge for 
paupers and a barrier for British 
colouies against Spanish aggression. 
Ho mot with some oiiposilion. how- 
ever, in tho ailmlnlstration of his 
colony, especially by his prohibition 
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of negrro slavery and rum, and he also 
had difficulties mth the Wesleys and 
Whitefield. But a noteworthy fact is 
that he defended his colony against 
the Spaniards by all^ung himself with 
the Indians. Retui’ning to England 
in 1743, he took part in the Jacobite 
insurrection of 1745 and was accused 
of misconduct, and although ac* 
quitted his life as a soldier was at an 
end, and he did nob return to Georgia. 
He was a friend of Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Burke, and 
Walpole, and Pope has immortalised 
his name in the couplet : — 

* One, driven bj’ strong benevolence 

of soul, 

Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole 

to pole.* 

Ogmore and Garw, an m*ban dist. 
and tn. of S. Wales, in the co. of 
Glamorganshire, 4 m. S.W. of Bridg- 
end. Coal is extensively mined. Pop. 
of dist. (1911)26,747. 

Ogowe, Ogowai, or Ogoway, a riv. 
of W, Africa, in French Equatorial 
Africa, rising in lat. 3* S., a little to 
the S. of Ngango. Its direction is 
N. to W., and then S.W., receiving 
several tributaries on both sides, in- 
cluding the Lolo and the Ivindo. It 
enters the Atlantic by a delta after a 
course of 750 m. 

OguUn, a com, of Hungary, in Oo- 
atia-Slavonia, in the co. of Oguiin, 
40 m. S.E. of Fiume. Pop. 9000. 

Ogyges, or Ogygus the 

son of Bogotus and one of theBceotian 
aborigines. He was king of the 
Hectcnes, the oldest inhabitants of 
Boeotia, which was visited during his 
reign by an inundation of Lake 
Copais. This flood is usually called 
after him the Ogygiau. 

Ogygia, a genus of trilobites be- 
longing to the family Asaphidse. The 
fossil species are found from the 
Upper (Cambrian to the Silurian. 

O’Hara, Charles (1740 -1802), a 
British general, was an illegitimate 
son of James O., second Lord 
Tyrawley. He entered the army in 
1852, and after seeing service on the 
Continent, served in America as 
brigadier-general. He was taken 
prisoner at Yo^kto^vn. He was on 
the staff at Gibraltar from 17S7, and 
five years later became lieutenant- 
governor. In 1793 he was governor of 
Toulon, and was captured by the 
French, being exchanged in 1795. In 
that year he became engaged to Alary 
Berry, but uithin a few months he 
broke it off and went to Gibraltar, 
where he had been appointed 
governor. There is a pen-portrait of 
him in Captain Hamilton’s novel, 
Cyril Thornton. 

O’Higgins, an inland prov. of Chile, 
crossed in the extremeaE. by 70* W., 


and through the centre by 34* S. The 
cap. is Rancagua. Area 2289 sq. m. 
Pop. 03,000. 

Ohio : 1. One of the United States of 
America, bounded N. by Michigan 
and Lake Erie; E. by Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, from which it is 
separated by the Ohio R., which also 
forms its southern boundary, separat- 
ing it from Virginia and Kentucky; 
and W. by Indiana, The Ohio R. 
forms its boundary for 436 m., and its 
lake shore is 230 m. The high table- 
lands hilly, and in parts mountainous 
regions of O. are drained by numer- 
ous rivers, among which are the 
Great and Little Miami, Sciota, and 
Aluskingmn, affluents of the Ohio; 
and the Alaumee, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Cuyahoga, and Ashtabula, 
which empty into Lake Erie. The 
coal-beds of Eastern O. are enormous, 
with abundant deposits of iron ore. 
Petroleum and natural gas, sand- 
stone, and limestone are produced. 
Thesoilisrich everywhere; the climate 
is temperate, with a liability to a cold 
in winter reaching sometimes to 20® 
below zero. The forests, which still 
cover large portions of the state, are 
rich in oak, black walnut, maple, etc. 
Horse-rearing, cattle-breeding, and 
dairy farming are important in- 
dustries. The chief agricultural pro- 
ductions are Indian com, wheat, rye, 
oats, bay, sorghum, tobacco, hemp, 
peaches, apples, grapes, cattle, sheep, 
and 8^vine. The chief manufactures 
are iron and steel, bricks and tiles, 
Portland cement, clothing, furniture, 
spirits, wines, cottons, and woollens. 
A large commerce is carried on by the 
Ohio R., the lakes, two canals which 
connect Lake Erie and the Ohio. The 
state is organised in eighty-eight 
counties. The chief towns are Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Columbus, the capital. There were in 
1910 9145 m. of railways. O. was 
organised and admitted as a state in 
1803. Area 41,060 sq. m. Pop. (1910) 
4>767,121. 2. -Riv. of U.S. A., second 

largest affluent of the Mississippi, is 
formed by the union of the Alleghany 
and Monoi^gahela at the W. foot of 
the AUeghanies, at Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, and flows W.S.W. 
950 m., with a breadth of 1200 to 
4000 ft., draining, with its tributaries, 
an area of 202,400 sq. m. In its 
course it separates the northern states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois from the 
southern states of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. The principal towns upon its 
banks are Cincinnati, Louisville (where 
there are falls), IVheeling, AXaysville, 
and Pittsburg and Cairo at its source 
and mouth. It Is navigable from 
Wheeling, 100 m. below Pittsburg. It 
is the channel of a vast commerce, 
which it shares with its chief branches 
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the Tennessee, Cumberland, lY.abash, 
Green, etc. 

Ohlau, a tn. ot Germany in the 
prov. of Silesia, on the OWan, IG m. 
S.E. of Breslau. Its tobacco and cigar 
manufs. are important, and there are 
brick works, machine works, and boot 
factories. Pop. 9036. 

Ohlendorffia, a genus of shrubs 
(order Scrophulariacem), O. procum- 
bens, a native of Africa, is sometimes 
gro%vn in the greenhouse. It bears 
blue funnel-shaped flowers and is of 
prostrate habit. 

Ohlensohlager, see CEHLENSCHiJi- 
OEK. 

Ohler, Gustav Friedrich, see CEbleb. 

Ohligs, formerly Morsoheid, a tn. ot 
Prussia in the Rhine Province, 17 m. 
N. of Cologne. There are weaving and 
dyeing works, flour mills, breweries, 
iron foundries, and also manufs. of 
hardware, cutlery, and bricks. Pop. 
27,839. 

Ohlmuller, Joseph Daniel (1791- 
1839), a German arcliitect, born at 
Bamberg. He studied at Munich and 
in Italy, and in 1835 became a mem- 
ber of the council for the direction ot 
public works in Munich. Ho assisted 
Klenzo on the Glyptothek in Slunioh, 
and built the brick Gothic church in 
the Au suburb of the same city. 

Ohm, see Eleotricity — ElectrO' 
jnotive force and resistance. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), a 
German physicist. He announced his 
law of the theory of the voltaic cur- 
rent in 1823, and published T/ie Gal- 
vanic Circuit icorked out Mathematic- 
ally in 1827. He became professor at 
Munich in 1849, where he died. 

Ohmacht, Landolin (1760-1834), a 
German sculptor, bom in Wilrtem- 
berg. His works are characterised by 
their grace, and amongst them are 
monuments to Generals Dosais and 
K16ber, Koch, professor of history, 
and Oberlin. Ho also executed ' Tho 
Judgment ot Paris,’ a group ot lour 
figures, in tho royal garden at Munich: 
a statue of Neptune: Psyche: a 
marble effigy of Venus, generally con- 
sidered his masterpiece, and a colossal 
statuo of Adolph of Nassau at Spire. 
Among his busts are those of Lavater, 
Klopstock, Raphael, and Holbein. 

Ohm’s Law, see ELEC-rmciTY. 

Ohrwaldor, Father (c. 1855-1913), 
late priest ot tho Austrian mission 
stationat Delon. Hobecamoamlbsion- 
ary in early life.and in 1881 went with 
his party to Khartoum, ultimately 


sacked in 1882, was dragged off with 
Ids companions to tho Mahdi’s camp. 
IIo describes his experiences in Tat 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 


which has been translated into 
English. He died at Omdurman. 

Oidium, a name given to iho coni dial 
form of various ascomycetous fungi 
(Erysiphacece) which give rise to what 
are popularly known os mildews and 
moulds. In this stage tho white cob- 
web-like mycelia produce simple 
conidiophores, from which tho couidia 
quickly germinate and grow in chains, 
covering tho host as with a mealy 
powder. The life-cycle is completed 
m tho autumn, when ascocarps, or 
perithecia, arise as smaU black points 
on the mycelium and produce spores 
which usually remain dormant 
throuiih tho rviuter and germinate in 
tho following spring. In cases where 
the life-cycle is known tho fungus is 
placed in its proper genus, but where 
the ascocarps are still undiscovered 
the use of tho term genericaJly is still 
adopted. See SpujEROTHECfA. and 
UNCINUA4. 

Oil and Petrol Engines, see Ga3 
Engines and Motor (jars and 
Motor Boats. 

Oil-beetle, tho name given to any 
species of MeloS, a genus of Can- 
tharidre (g.o.), on account of tho oil- 
like matter which it exudes. 

Oil-bird, see GtJAcnARo. 

Oilcake, tho richest and most con- 
centrated of cattle foods, manufac- 
tured from oil-bearing seeds, alter 
they have been crushed to extract 
some of tho oil. Tho cakes in most 
common use in Britain aro those pre- 
pm-cd from liusecd, cotton seed, and 
soya beans. Linseed cako coutaiu.s 
from 10 to 12 per cent, of oil, and it 
led in moderate quantities is tho best 
stock food of its kind. Decorticated 
cotton cako is made from cotton 
seed after tho husk has been removed, 
and Is valuable for fattening bullocks 
and dairy cows. Undccorticatcd cot- 
ton cake, made from tho whole seed, 
is generally given to cattle latteniug 
upon grass. Soya-beau cako, a recent 
introduction, is valuable for all classes 
of stock. 

Oil City, a city of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., in Venango co., at tho mouth 
ot tho Oil Creek, at its junction with 
tho Alleghany IL, 52 m. S.E. of Erie. 
It is one of tho chief oil centres in the 
state. Tho city has been three times 
partially destroyed by flood and Are. 
Pop. (1910) 15,657. 

Oilcloth, sec PtooROLOTU and 
Linolbdm. 

Oil Fish, sec GolomYnka. 

Oil Fuel, see Ftmts — Liquid h'uet. 

Oil ot Vitriol, see Suuuiomc ACID. 

Oil Rivers, see Niocit. 

Oils, EUsential, sec Es-sential Oils. 

Oils and Fats aro either glyceryl 
esters of the kitty odds (animal and 
vegetable oils) or hydrocarbons 
(mineral oils). In the former, the 
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relative proportion of solid and liquid 
glycerides, determinea whether the 
substance is a fat or an oil at ordinary 
temperatures. Oils may be colourless 
to yellow, are not miscible with water, 
and have a speoiflc gravity ot less 
than 1, and will ho considered here as 

(1) mineral or hydrocarbon oUs, and 

(2) fatty oils. (1) Hydrocarbon oils 
are obtained either by the distUIation 
•of oil -hearing shales (Scotland) or from 
the petroleum of America, Russia, 
etc. The Scottish oils are mainly 
paraffins (q.v.), the Russian petro- 
leum is composed chiefly of naph-l 
thenes, whiletho Americanpetroleums 
consist of parafBns, with olefines and 
naphthenes. For commercial pur- 
poses, crude petroleum is distilled 
and fractionated. Thus are obtained 
colourless oils used as solvents (petro- 
leum ether), cleaning oUs and oils for 
varnishes, humlng oils (kerosene) 
and lubricating oils. (See Petbo- 
tEtiM.) These minerals are chemi- 
cally more or less inert, and are un- 
affected by acids and alkalies at ordi- 
nary temperatures. (2) Faliy oils 
are obtained from animal fats and 
s^ds of plants by pressure or extrac- 
tion by volatile solvents. These fats 
and oils are chiefly composed of tri- 
stearin, tripaimiten, and triolein, and 
are easily decomposed to glycerol 
(q.v.) and the fatty acids (sec Fat). 
They are .soluble in ether, benzine, 
and chloroform, and are only slightly 
soluble in alcohol (except castor oil 
which is soluble). The fatty oils are 
dirtsiblo into three groups; (i.) Drying 
oils. These when exposed to the air 
absorb oxygen and harden. Such 
oils are valuable as painting oils, e.g. 
linseed, poppy-seed, fir-seed, and 
Ctoese-wood oils, (ii.) Non-drying 
oils are used for lubricating purposes. 
Such are butter, lard, tallow, olive, 
palm, whale, seal, and coooanut oil, 
etc. (iii.) Semi-drying oils which are 
mtermediato between (i.) and (ii.), 
c.g. rape, colza, castor, orotou, and 
grape-seed oils. Boiled with caustic 
alkalies, tats and oils of this series 
•mdergo saponification, and are used 
m the manufacture of soaps (q.v.). 
otearin is used in making candles, as 
a^o are palm oil and tallow. Castor 
on ;s used in medicine, while some of 
these fats and oils are used as foods, 
VIZ. butter, lard, and cocoanut oil, 
and others as burning oils — colza and 
sperm oils. 

Oil Ships, or Oil-tank Steamers, 
form one of the classes of vessels 
which are expressly built with a view 
to the requirements of a certain class 
of cargo, and can under ordinary cir- 
cumstanees be used for no other. As 
early as 1863 there appear to have 
been sailing ships on the Tyne with 
speoially constructed tanks for the 


carriage ot oil, bub the Vaderland, 
which was probably the first steam- 
ship built to carry oil, was built by 
Messrs. Palmer in 1872. Another 
early steamship of this type was the 
Zoroaster, built in Sweden in 1877, 
in which the oil tanks were separate 
from the hull; later vessels were built 
in which the plating of the huU itself 
formed the fanlr. The size of oil 
steamships varies in accordance with 
the length of journeys required, etc. ; 
tor long journeys vessels of from 6000 
to 12,000 tons are found to be the 
most economical. The Pinna is a 
good example, being 420 ft. long, 
52 ft. broad, 22 ft. deep, and accom- 
modating 9000 tons of oil in 12 large 
tanks formed by one longitudinal and 
seven transverse bulkheads. Several 
oil-tank vessels have of recent years 
been fitted with internal combustion 
engines instead of steam. It is im- 
portant in vessels of this class that the 
free surface of the oil should be as 
small as possible. 

Oil Wells, see Baku and Penn- 
STLVANIA. 

Ointment, a fatty substance of the 
consistence of butter, generally con- 
taining some medicinal agent, and 
intended to be applied tq the skin for 
curative purposes. The fatty basis 
may be any substance sufficiently 
plastic, without any injurious action 
on the tissues and not liable to putre- 
faction; that most generally used is 
purified lard with an admixture of 
wax, the usual proportion being 80 
parts of lard to 20 of wax. A harder 
ointment, used for conveying liquid 
antiseptics, is made up of 4 parts of 
solid paraffin, 1 of wool fat, and 5 of 
liquid paraffin. A soft ointment base 
iu general use consists of 11 parts ot 
solid paraffin, 5 qarts of lanolin, and 
34 of liquid paraffin. 

Oise: 1. A dept, in the N. of 
France, is hounded on the E. by the 
dept, of Aisne, and on the W. chiefly 
by that of Seine-InfOrieure. Area 
2272 sq. m. Pop. 411,028. It pro- 
duces an immense quantity of vege- 
tables. Cap. Beauvois. 2. A riv. of 
France, an affluent of the Seine, rises 
in the N. of the dept, of Ardennes, 
and flows S.W., ioming the Seine 
at Conflans-Sainte-Honorine after a 
course of 150 m., for the last 75 
of which it is navigable. 

Oisin, see OssiAN. _ „ , . t 

Oita, a seaport tn. of E. Kmshiu Is., 
Japan, 100 m. from Nagasaki. Silk 
yam is produced. Pop. 15,000. 

Ojibways, or Ojibbeways, see Chip- 

Oka : 1. A riv. of Siberia, Asiatic 
Htissia, rising in the Sayan Mts, 
between China and the gov. M 
Irkutsk, and floiving N.E. through 
a wild mountain region for a course ot 
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about 400 m., to join the Ansrara at 
Bratsk. 2. A rir. in Central Russia, 
rising; in the gov. ot Orel, and flowing 
after many n-indings in a N.E. 
direction, for a com-se of about 900 m. 
in all, to join the Volga at Xijni- 
Novgorod. Its basin has an area of 
about 120,000 sa- m., and the traffle 
on it is very considerable, over 
2,000,000 tons ot com, salt, metals, 
timber, etc., being loaded annually for 
shipping in the river-ports ot its basin. 

Okapi, the native name of the 
species ot Giraftidce discovered by Sir 
Harry Johnston in 1901 in the Sem- 
liki Forest, Belgian Congo ; it is 
known technically as Ocapia john- 
sloni. Tills giralle-like a nim al differs 
from its allies in having a rather 
short tail, a short, thick neck, no 
external horns, but vestiges of horns 
are to be found on the frontal bone. 
The coloration ot the O. is curious, 
and the limbs bear long dark stripes, 
the back and sides are reddish-brown, 
wliilo the limbs and part ot the head 
are of a creamy colour. Very little 
is known ot tho habits of the O. 
beyond that they live in pairs in dense 
forests. 

Okavango River, see Cubango. 

Okayama, a tn. of Honshlu, Japan, 
cap. of prefecture of same name, 72 
m. W. ot Kobe. Has a fine castle and 
beautiful gardens. Pop. 93,000. 

O’Keefe (O’Keeffe), John (1747- 
1S33), an Irish dramatist and actor, 
whoso plays enjoyed considerable 
popularity in London. They include 
comedies and farces such as The 
Aarccable Surprise, 1731 ; TVild Oats, 
1791 ; The Poor Soldier ; and Modern 
Antiques. Ho wrote tho popular 
song I am a Friar of Orders Urej. 

Okefenokce(Okefinokoe,OkeIonoko) 
Swamp, a large tract (c. 300 sg. m. in 
area) of S.E. (Jeorgiu, U.S.A., mo.stly 
m Charlton and Waro coimties, ju.st 
touching N. Florida. It is mostly 
cypress forest, haunted by alligators 
uud venomous snakes. 

Okehampton, a municipal bor. and 
market tn. of Devonshire, England, 
21 m. W. ot Exeter, on N. margin of 
Dartmoor, at tho junction ot tho E. 
and W. Okeinent. There are pic- 
turesque mins ot a late Norman keep 
.ind ot O. Ctustlc. Pop. (1911) 3173. 

Oken, Lorenz (1779-1831), a Ger- 
man naturali.st, born at Bohisbach, 
Swabia. His real name was Oken- 
fuss. In 1802 ho published a work 
entitled Grutulriss dcr Naiurphito- 
sophie, dcr Thcorie dcr Sinne, und dcr 
ilarauf gcijriXndcten Classification dcr 
TMcrc, first of a series of works of the 
same nature. In 1S2S he was ap- 
pointed professor at JIunich, and four 
years later at Zllrich. See Memoirs 
by Ecker (1880) und Gllttler (1834). 

Okhotsk, Sea of, an Inlet ot the N. 


Pacific in the East of Siberia, named 
after- the seaport' of the same name, 
which was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade. It is partly enclosed 
by Saghalien and Kamchatka. From 
November to April it is icebound, and 
fogs and storms are common. Its prin- 
cipal ports are Nikolaievsk, Okhotsk, 
Ayan, and Gizhiga. 

Okbrida, Okhrid, or Grid, a tn. of 
Albania in European Tmkey, 28 m. 
W. of N. Monastir. The former cathe- 
dral is now a mosque, and the popu- 
lation, numbering in nil about 13,000, 
comprises Christiau Servians, ilo- 
hammedans, Albanians, Zinzars, 
Osmanli, etc. 

Oki Islands, a group of islands lying 
N. ot the prov. of Izumo, and a Japan- 
ese possession. There are, in all, four 
islands, Dogo being the largest ; chief 
town, Saigo. Tho group has a coast- 
line ot 182 m., and covers an area of 
130 sq. m. Pop. 63,000. 

Okinawa Sima, see Loo-Cnoo. 

Oklahoma (a Choctaw Indian word 
meaning’ red people ’), asouth-contral 
state (admitted 1007) of the U.S.A., 
bounded on the N. by Colorado and 
Kansas. Area 69,414 sq. m. The 
surface is principally an upland 
prairie, and largo portions aro very 
fertile, though others aro bare and arid. 
It is well watered by tho Red aud Ar- 
kansas rivers, with theiraflluents. Tho 
chief mountain ranges aro tho Wichita 
Mts. in tho southern part of tho state : 
the Chautauqua Mts. in tho central 
portion, and tho Ozark Mts., extend- 
ing half-way across tho state. Tho 
principal rivers aro tho Arkansas, 
Canadian, and Red, with their several 
tributaries. 0. is noted for its diver- 
sity ot crops; corn, cotton, wheat, 
oats, maize, potatoes, etc., being ex- 
tensively cultivated. Tho first-named 
represents over two- thirds ot tho ucro- 
ago and value. Tho state also pos- 
sesses an abundance of fine timber. 
Petroleum, coals, rock-asphalt, lime- 
stone, and gypsu m are found . tho value 
of tho total mineral product for 1911 
being 512,678,416. Tho principal 
mauufs. are those closely allied with 
agriculture. Tlio chief cities are 
Gutlu-io (cap.), 11,634; Oklahoma 
City, 61,200; JIuskogeo, 25,273: Tulsa. 
13,182; SluHvnee, 12,474; and Cldo- 
koslia, 10,320. A part of tho state 
is occupied by Indian reservations. 
Pop. (1910) 1,657,155. 

(Oku, Yasukata, Count (b. 1817), a 
Japane.sesoldler. Ho onteri’d thourmy 
in 1871. and In 1377, during the Sat- 
suma Rebellion, led the imperial 
forces, and was be.sleged for four 
months in Kumamoto Castle. In 
1895 ho distinguished himself in tho 
China-Japan War, und was rewarded 
with tho title ot Baron for his services. 
In tho Russo- Japanese War of 1901-5 
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he was in. command o£ the second 
army, and won the victory ot Kin- 
chau, for which he was decorated and 
promoted to the rank of Count. 
Jftom 1906-12 he was chief of the 
general staff. 

Olacaceae, a natural order of trees 
and shrubs, with alternate and often 
spiny or thorny leaves. The typical 
genus is OXax, which includes a num- 
ber of evergreen climbers, natives of 
Asia and Australia, bearing small 
flowers in spikes. 

Olaf I. (Olaf Tryggveson) (969- 
1000), King of Norway and son of 
Tryggve. On being proclaimed king, 
he set about the conversion of the 
country to Christianity, built the 
first churches, and founded the see 
of Nidaros, later Trondhjem. He 
entered into quarrels with both 
Sweden and Denmark, and finally met 
his death off the Island of Svold, near 
Rflgen, where he was waylaid and de- 
feated by the combined Swedish and 
Danish fleets. After Ids death he 
repiained the hero of his people. 

Olaf, the Saint (99S-1030), a revered 
early Norwegian king. He wrested 
the throne from Eric and Svend Jarl 
in 1013, and then endeavoured to ter- 
minate paganism with severity, which 
caused his subjeots to seek protection 
in the territories of Eiiut. O. was, 
however, dethroned by Knut in 1028, 
but in 1030 he returned with 4000 
men and gave Knut battle at Stickle- 
stadt, where O. was defeated and 
slain. O. was proclaimed patron saint 
ot Norway in the succeeding century. 

Oland, see Oeiand. 

Olaus, Magnus, sec JiIagncs. 

Olaus, Petri (1493-1552), a Swedish 
reformer. Froml525,withhis brother 
Laurentius, he laboured to spread 
Lutheran doctrines throughout 
Sweden. They also translated the 
Bible into Swedish. From 1531-33 
O. was chancellor to Gustav Wasa, 
and preacher at Stockholm (1539). Ho 
was condemned to death (1540) for re- 
fusing to reveal a plot about which he 
had Iparnt through the confessional, 
but was pardoned and allowed to con- 
tinue as pastor at Stockholm (1543). 
He left writings on religious subjects, 
a mystery play, and Svenska kronika 
(see ed. of I860). Strindberg treated 
his life dramatically. See also Schiick, 
Olavus Petri, 1893. 

Olax, the typical genua of the order 
Olacaceoe, consists of about thirty 
shrubs and trees inhabiting tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
The species are smooth evergreens, 
and have a disagreeable odour. O. 
Zeylanica is the malla-treo of Ceylon, 
the leaves of which form an ingredient 
of curry. 

Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus 
(Matthias) (1758-1840), a German phy- 


sician and astronomer, studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen (1777-SO). His new 
method of calculating the orbit of 
comets, set forth in Abhandlung Tiber 
die leichieste mid bequemste methode 
die Bahn eines Kom^en su berechnen 
(1797, 1864), won him fame. He di.s- 
covered the asteroids Pallas (1802) 
and Vesta (1807), and the O. comet 
of 1815. See GesamTneitelFerfce (Schil- 
ling’s ed., 1894-1900, 2 vols., and a 
3rd later vol.) : Erraan, Briefieechsel 
ewischen Others und Bessel, 1852 ; 
Barkhausen, Biograjihische Skiezen 
Verstorbener Bremischer Aerzie, 1844. 

Olcott, Henry Steel (1832-1907), an 
American theosophist and agricul- 
turist. He was agricultural editor of 
the New York Tribmie (1858-60), and 
special commissioner in the U.S. 
war and navy departments (1863-66). 
He helped to found the New York 
Theosophlcal Society, becoming its 
president (1875). O. edited the maga- 
zine Theosophist (1879-1907), and for 
his services to Hindu philosophy re- 
ceived the sacred thread of the Brah- 
man caste. His works include Sorgho 
and Dmphee, 1857 ; People from the 
other World, 1875 ; Theosophy, Reli- 
gion, and Occult Science, 1885 ; Old 
Diary Leaves, 1895 - 1904 ; Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Old Ago Pensions. The English 
0. A. P. scheme is unique in that it 
does not rest upon either voluntary or 
compulsory contribution on the part 
of the recipients of pensions. It is thus 
a purely socialistic system, the moral 
justification for which is that it is a 
social crime that^many aged and de- 
serving persons who may well have 
spent their whole lives in unremitting 
toil should find their sole hope of sub- 
sistence in poor law relief. The in- 
herent vice of a contributory system, 
apart from the fact that it constitutes 
an insurance and not a pension scheme 
at all, is that very few people of those 
who are now in receipt of pensions 
could possibly have set aside from 
their exiguous earnings anything by 
way of provision for old age. But the 
merit of a properly administered free 
pension scheme can be put on the still 
higher moral ground that far from 
being a mere object of pity and 
charity, an aged and penniless person 
who baa worked as continuously as 
his opportunities would allow is a 
person to whom the state as repre- 
senting society is really imder some 
sort of obUgation. It is true that from 
one point of view an O. A. P. of an 
amount varying from Is. to 5s. a 
week may be looked upon as a form 
of out-door relief; but the stigma of 
the charitable dole at once disappears 
if it be conceded that an aged and 
indigent worker is a servant of society, 
and as morally entitled to look lor a 
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pension from the state as a super- 
annuated civil servant. 

The question of O. A. P. had been 
in tile air for some time before the 
passing: of the Act of 1908, and not 
only were various proposals submitted 
to the Royal Commission on tlie Aged 
Poor, which sat in 1895, but the 
<llllerent recommendations of the 
Commission formed the subject of 
several bills in parliament, which were 
considered by parliamentary com- 
jnlttees in 1899, 1900, and 1903. The 
apparent diiatoriness of the legisla- 
ture was due to a variety of causes, 
the chief of which were the preoccupa- 
tion of parliament in the Boer war 
and the protracted discussions over 
the principle of contribution. More- 
over legisiatlvo esperlments in one 
country are bound to have their effect 
upon other countries; and with the 
fact before them that the O. A. P. 
systems in vogue in New Zealand, 
Denmark, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Germany rested upon a con- 
tributory basis, voluntary or com- 
pulsory, the House of Commons can 
hardly bo blamed for having pro- 
ceeded with caution. Mr. Asquith, in 
introducing the Budget of May 1908, 
pointed out that the social and 
economic conditions of the United 
Kingdom differed so much from those 
in countries like Denmark and New 
Zealand, that great circumspection 
should be exercised in proceeding upon 
lines which might not only admit 
subsequent development, but the ex- 
perimental nature of wlilch might 
well commit parliament ‘ to a mort- 
gage of indeflnito amount upon the 
future resources of the country,’ 
unless the cost of the initial step were 
cstunated with reasonable accuracy. 
As a fact, the estimated cost of 
£7,140,000 for providing pensions to 
persons over 70 was under the mark, 
forthocostin 191 1-12 was£12, 150, 000, 
and the estimated cost for the present 
anancial year (191 2-13) is £12,220.000 
(though from these amounts must bo 
deducted about £1.114,000 represent- 
ing tlio saving to the rates consequent 
on the automatic removal in 1911 of 
the pauper disqualification for old 
ago pensioners). 

Up to 1903 the scheme put forward 
by Mr. Cliaplin’s committee in 1899, 
and practically adopted by the Select 
(iommittco of 1903, was tlio only one 
(if any) which under a Conservative 
government would probably iiavo 
passed into law. Tliat scheme was a 
contributory one, and though some 
of its proposals were adopted by the 
Liberals in 1900, Its root-principle of 
contribution was blown to the wimhi 
by Jlr. Lloyd George’s (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) arguments tliat any 
contributory scheme would practi- 


cally exclude Tvomen altogether, apart 
from the (act that the majority of 
working men cannot ‘ deflect from 
their weekly earnings a suffleient 
sum of money to make adequate pro- 
vision for old age, in addition to that 
which they are now making for sick- 
ness, infirmity, and unemployment.' 
The ago limit, too, was a thorn in the 
side of departmental committees. 
Most of the 
schemes, an 
that consid 
limit at C5 ■ 

is fixed by t 3 ■ 


her of pensioners would bo reduced 
by nearly 44 per cent., which on the 
estimated figures would have meant 
337,000 old ago pensioners. The 
actual number of pensioners in Great 
BritainatDecemberlOll was935,990, 
and in March 1912, 942,100, or about 
1 person out of every 44 of the total 
population. The great majority, of 
these were in receipt of the full 

{ icnsion of 5s., those in receipt of 
csser sums being (or all practical 
purposes a ncgligiblo quantity. It is 
obvious from these figures' that the 
fears of the different committees wero 
not gi-oundless. But, indeed, no ono 
at all conversant with poor law 
statistics could have failed to appre- 
clato tho fact tliat tho cost would be 
heavy, for of tho entire population of 
65 years and upwards hi tho United 
Kingdom moro than one-quarter wero 
(1899) in receipt, or had been hi 
receipt, of poor law relief. There can 
bo but little doubt that if all person.s 
of 70, a forlioH 05, years of ago wero 
. ■ rdiess of 
■ ■ ■ ry would 

. ■ . : ■ > bear tho 

n below, 

• . ; btuinlng 

.'oportlon 

vl ■ . . , within 

limits, is a bur, though moralists of a 
Tolstoyan bent of mind would bo 
prompted to say at once that most 
criminality is tlio result of poverty 
itself. lIowQVcr tliat may bo, a 
sceptical and cautious Brltisli House 
of Commons has in cliaructerlstic 
fashion evolved in tho .\ct,s of 1908 
and 1911 aschemoof amoroorlcss ten- 
tative nature, and one wliicli at least 
has tho merit of effecting a practical 
compromlso of tho multitude of con- 
flicting opinions on a dililcult subject. 

Statuloru cmulitioiu for obtaining 
pensions, and disqualijlcaiions. — (1) 
Tho claimant must have attained tho 
ago of 70. (2) .Must for tlio last 20 
years before receiving tho pension 
bavo been a British subject, and (or 
12 of these 20 years have re.sldcd In 
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the United Eangdom. (residence 
abroad in the service of the crown, 
temporary absence not exceeding 3 
months at any one time, all periods 
spent abroad by any person during 
which he has maintained or assisted 
in maintaining any dependent in the 
United Kingdom, absence on board a 
registered British ship, and residence 
in the Channel Is. or the Isle of Man 
by a person born in the United King- 
dom, are all regarded as residence in 
the United Kingdom for the purposes 
of the Act). Under the Act of 1908 
women who married aliens were dis- 
qualified; but the Act of 1911 pro- 
vides that if the alien husband be 
dead, or the marriage has been dis- 
solved, or the woman legally separated 
from, or deserted by, the alien hus- 
biind lor 2 years, the woman will not 
be disqualified for a pension. (3) 
Must satisfy the pension authorities 
that his yearly means do not exceed 
£31 10s. A claimant is disqualified 
(1) while actually in receipt of poor 
law relief other than medical relief or 
surgical assistance (including food or 
comforts) supplied by or on the re- 
commendation of a medical officer. 
It is now no disqualification that the 
claimant prior to the date of receiving 
his pension has been chargeable to the 
guardians. Claimants ai'e not dis- 
qualified by reason of poor law relief 
being given to a rvlle or other relative 
whom they are bound to maintain; 
but if children contribute towards the 
relief of their parents through the 
parish this tvlll disqualify the parents 
from receiving a pension, because < 
children are not bound to maintain 
their parents. (2) If he has habitually 
failed to work according to his ability, 
opportunity, and need, either for the 
maintenance of himself or those 
legally dependent upon him. But if 
ho has made provision for 10 years 
up to attaining the age of 60 against 
sickness or unemployment, by means 
of payments to friendly or other 
societies, ho cannot be disqualified on 
the ground of ‘ failure to work.’ It is 
the better opinion that no proof short 
of a conviction under the Vagrancy 
Acts would be sufficient evidence of 
‘ habitnal failure to work.’ (3) While 
he is detained in a lunatic asylum 
either as a pauper or a criminal 
lunatic. (4) For 6 months, if after 
attaining 60 years of age he has 
rendered hims elf liable to have a de- 
tention order made against him under 
the Inebriates Act, 1898. (5) During 
imprisonment for any offence, and 
for 2 years afterwards where the 
sentence was without the option of a 
fine and did not exceed 6 weeks; where 
the sentence exceeded 6 weeks, the 
subsequent period of disqualification 
is 10 years. 


The rate of pension per week where 
the yearly means of the pensioner as 
calculated under the Acts of 1908 and 
1911 do not exceed £21 is 5s.: 


Yearly in- 
come exceeds 
£ s. d. 
21 0 0 
23 12 6 

26 5 0 
28 17 6 
31 10 0 


But does Allowance 
not exceed per week 
£ s. d. s. d. 

23 12 6 40 

26 5 0 3 0 

28 17 6 2 0 

31 10 0 10 

no pension. 


Calculalion of yearly means. — In 
calculating the annual means of a 
claimant for a pension, account will be 
taken of the following items: (a) Five 
per cent, on his capital in any shape 
or form (in the words of the Act of 
1911, ‘ one-twentieth part of the 
capital value of any property belong- 
ing to him ') and whether that capital 
be invested or not; (6) the cash income 
he may reasonably expect dm’ing the 
succeeding year (exclusive of O.A.P., 
interest on investments, and sums 
accruing from the profitable use of 
property not personally used by him) : 
this, in the absence of other evidence, 
will be taken to be the income actually 
received during the past year; (c) the 
yearly value of any benefit or privi- 
lege (e.g. an easement (q.i).), fuel culow- 
anoo, right of common (q.r.) ) : (d) the 
yearly value of any property in his 
personal use, furniture and personal 
effects to the value of £50 being ex- 
cepted. The actual practice accord- 
ing to the instructions issued to the 
pension officers seems to he to assume 
the income from furniture and 
personal effects to be 4 per cent, on 
the value of the excess over the £50. 
In estimating the value of free board 
and lodging, the standard of living of 
the person udth whom the claimant 
lives -will be taken into consideration; 
and this, in to;vns, is generally taken 
tobeobout5s.,inrura] districts 3s, Od., 
a week; in Ireland, 4s. and 2s. 6d!. re- 
spectively. The basis of assessment of 
property capable of investment is the 
income that might be derived from it 
if it were invested; but a claimant is 
not bound to convert his capital into 
an annuity, andhisincomomustnotbe 
estimated on the assumption that he 
ought to do so. In the case of married 
couples, the income of each is reckoned 
at halt the combined income of the 
couple. Under the Act of 1908, if it 
appears that the claimant has directly 
or indirectly deprived h ims elf of any 
income or property in order to 
qualify for an O. A. P., or in order to 
get a higher rate of pension than ho 
otherwise would be entitled to, such 
income or property will nevertheless 
be taken to be part of his means. 

Mode of applying for pensicnis — 
Pension committees. — The authority 
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for dealing with claims is the Local 
Pension Coranuttee appointed by the 
borough county or district council. 
There are some 2S0 of such com- 
mittees, and some 1200 sub-com- 
mittees appointed by the former to 
act for specified districts. The form 
of claim fora pension may bo obtained 
by the claimant tree of charge at any 
post office at which he desires the 
pension t o be paid to him. When filled 
up the form is to be delivered by the 
claimant either to the postmaster or 
the pension officer of the district. 
The postmaster must give the 
claimant ail the assistance he can in 
cases of doubt. The pension officer is 
appointed by the Treasury, and is the 
Local Officer of Excise, or the Super- 
visor of Inland Revenue. His funct ion 
is to inve.stigato the clahns sent in, 
and to refiort on them to the Pension 
Committee, which body then investi- 
gate the claims themselves and give 
their decision upon them. Before 
deciding adversely on a claim, they 
give tiio claimant an opportunity of 
being heard in support of his applica- 
tion. There is an appeal from the 
Committee’s decision to the Local 
Govenmicnt Board. Where the 
pension is allowed the pension officer 
gives the pensioner a book of pension 
orders enabling liim to got payment 
at the post office. The Act of lUII 
provides that a question may be 
raised at any time during which a 
person is drawing a pettsion as to 
whether ho is properly qualified, or 
whether his moans are such as to en- 
title hhn to payment at a particular 
rate. If a later decision of the Com- 
mittee reverses a former decision, so 
as to givo the pensioner a lower rate 
or no pension at oU, ho will not, in Iho 
absence of fraud on his part, have to 
repay any sums received by way of 
pension. Convei-scly tho Commltteo 
may at any timo decide to give a 
higher rate of pension to a pensioner 
if his circumstances have so changed 
as to warrant tho higher rate. A 
person who knowingly makes false 
statements for tho purpose of obtain- 
hig or continuing to obtain a pension, 
either for Ifimsclf or any other person, 
renders himself liable to imprison- 
ment not exceeding C montlis with 
or without hard labour. 

Slulisiica. — The estimates for 1012- 
13 provide for tho paymeut of £Gd,000 
expenses of pension committees, and 
£1 17,31t> expenses of govemment de- 
partments m tho adraini-slration of 
the Acts. At tho cud of March 1912, 
tlie number of old ago pensioners hi 
England and Wales was 042,521, and 
m Scotland and Ireland 209.G3G, 
tliero being double us many in Ireland 
us bi Scotland. Compared with total 
popuUitioD, Iheroure la England and 


Wales about IS pensioners out of 
every 1000 people; in Scotland, 19 
per 1000; in Ireland 4G per 1000. 

Old Bailey, tho name of a street in 
the City of London and commonly 
applied to the Central Criminal Court 
Ig.v.). Tho street, which is one of tho 
mo.st ancient parts of Loudon, is 
situated in tho City liberty of St. 
Sepulchre’s and parish of Sinitlifleld; 
but neither street nor court bears the 
slightest resemblance to tho older 
street and tribunal of the same name. 
The district itself, even if over to bo 
associated with the horrors of public 
executions and tho evidences of early 
notions of criminal justice, boasted 
trees and water some 700 years ago, 
at a timo when the neighbourhood 
had oven then for long been a place 
of tho dock and galloivs. For wo arc 
told that in Cow Lano there was 
formerly a large pool Ciilled Smith- 
field Pond, or the Horso Pool, and to 
the S.W. of this stood tho gallows or 
public place of execution, which with 
naif irony was denominated tho Elms, 
from the great quantity of such trees 
growing in th.at neighbourhood. 
Smlthflcld’s rural simplicities, how- 
ever, soon yielded to streets and largo 
wooden buildings, and tlio gallows 
were moved further W. Tho 0. B. 
itself was, according to antiquaries, a 
corruption of Bate/till, an cminonco 
on which stood tho Balo or batliil’.s 
house, wlioreln was licld a court (oalled 
by Stow ‘ tho court of tho chiimber- 
laiue,’ SCO Survey of London, 1003) 
for tho trial of malefactors. Later 
antiquaries tlfiiik this view probable 
from tUo fact that for centuries some 
such court was held in tho O. B. or 
street outside Nowgato, and that up 
to tho end of tho 18th century there 
was a hold called tho Bale-dock where 
tbo shcrills detained prisoners during 
tho sessions. Tho O. B. aud iU cn- 
vironmeut was for years a most in- 
sanitary ploco, for wo aro told by 
Stow tliat ‘ a llttlo lower in tlio O. B. 
li.e. in tho direction of tho river) there 
was a largo cistern with dlvei's cocks 
wlileh received tho waste water of the 
prison of Ludgato for tbo usu of the 
neighbouring luhabitanls.’ Newgate 
became early tho coiumou gaol for 
Loudon and Middlesex, and the 
sessious at tho O. B. have from time 
immemorial been held under tlie 
commission of gaol delivery (7.0.) for 
Newgate, and of oyer ami terminer 
Iq.o.) for tho City {see Ci:.STii.vi, 
Ciaiii.N.vL Couivr). Up to 19UG the 
sittuigs of tlio Central Crimlual Court 
were lield iu tho old eourb-liousc, or 
tho O. B., but a handsome new hifilil- 
lug designed by E. W. Mountford re- 
placed tho old premises in tliat year, 
and now occupies practically the 
whole bite of what once was Newgate 
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prison. The interior ol the new court, 
which has sometimes and without 
regard to history been termed the 
New Bailey, is lofty and imposing, 
and over a ^eat part of the vaulted 
ceilings are brilliantly coloured 
frescoes. 

Old Believers, see Kaskomtiki. 

Oidbmy, a tn. of Worcestershire, 
England, 5 m. W.N.W. of Birming- 
ham. It has iron and steel industries, 
chemical, aluminium, brick and tile 
works, and railway shops. Pop. 
(1911) 32,240. 

Old Calabar, see Caiabab (2). 

Oid Castile, see C-iSriLE. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobbam 
{d. 1417), an English nobleman of 
Herefordshu’e, who helped to sup- 
press the Welsh rising rmder Owen 
Glendower, and then fought for 
Henry IV. in France (1411). As a 
supporter of the Wycliflites or 
‘ Lollards ’ he was condemned as a 
heretic by Archbishop Arundel (1413), 
but escaped to Wales. He was cap- 
tured later and burnt to death. O. 
wrote Twelve Conclusions . . ., and 


berg. Its area is 192 sq. m., and its 
pop. 50,496. The polishing of stones, 
more especially agates, constitutes 
one of the chief sources of hidustry. 
O. is a constitutional ducal raon- 
cu-chy, hereditary in the mole line of 
the reigning family. It is represented 
by three members in the Imperial 
Diet, and has one vote in the Imperial 
Federal Council. The territory was in 
ancient times occupied by the Teu- 
tonic race of the Chauci, who were 
subsequently merged rvith the more 
generally known Frisii, or Frisians. 
In 1180, the Counts of O, and Del- 
menhorst succeeded in establishing 
independent states from the terri- 
tories of Henry the Lion, which fell 
into a condition of disorganisation 
after his downfall. This family has 
continued to rule O. to the present 
day.feiving, moreover, new dynasties 
to the kingdom of Denmark, the em- 
pire of Russia, and the kingdom of 
Sweden. 

Oldenburg, Henry (1626-78), a 
natural philosopher, born at Bremen, 
He gained the friendship of Milton, 


other works. He is supposed to be the i Spinoza, Leibnitz, Bayle, and other 
original ot Shakespeare’s Falstafl. j enainenb scientific men, who founded 
■ Shakespeare the Royal Society of London, and in 

d Spedding, 1662 was appointed first secretary to 
“ ■ ■ same. From 1664 he began publish- 

ing Its Transactions, and continued to 
act as editor for more than thirteen 


lit Fasciculi 

/ , ); Fose, Acts 

and jil07iumenis of the Church, 1562, 
1841; Gapsey, Life and Times of the 
Good Lord Cobham, 1844; Brown, The 
lAoder of the Lollards, 1848. 

Oldeubarneveldt, Jan van (1547- 
1619), see Babneveldt. 

Oldenburg, agraud-duoliy of North- 
ern Germany consisting of three dis- 
tinct and ividely separated territories. 


years. He wrote various pamphlets, 
both of a political and theological 
nature; Latin translations, and corre- 
sponded with the great scientific 
thinkers of France and Germany. 

OldEnglish, see Enoush Language, 
The, and Enqush Litebatube. 

Old English Sheep Dog (‘ Bobtail ’), 


viz.OldenburgProper.theprincipality! formerly much used, and developed 
ofLiibeok,andtheprhicipalityofBir-ito a high degree of inteihgence, by 


kenleld. The collective area of these 
districts is 2482 sq. m., and the total 
pop. is 483,042. (lldenburg Proper is 
bounded on the N. by the German 
Ocean, on the E., S., and W. by the 


shepherds and drovers in the southern 
counties of England and Wales, but 
now a favourite show dog. The hard, 
shaggy coat should be free from curl, 
and have a dense waterproof under- 


kingdom of Hanover. The principal ! coat. Its colour may be any shade of 
rivers ot O. are the Weser, the Jahde, ; grey, grizzle, blue, or blue merle, with 
and the Haase, Velme, and other i or without white markings. The head 
tributaries of the Ems. The country I shonld be big and square with a long, 
is fiat, belonging to the great sandy i strongjaw, biaoknose, and small eyes: 
plain , ot Northern Germany. Agri- ' the ears should be small and covered 
culture, bee-keeping, and the rearing j with wavy hairs. The forelegs are 
of cattle constitute the chief sources i straight, and the feet small and roimd. 
of wealth. There are numerous dis- [ The body should be square and short. 


tilleries, breweries, and tan -yards, and 
the manufacture of tobacco, bricks, 
and corks is carried on. Oldenburg is 
the cap. Pop. of Oldenburg Proper, 
391,246. The principality of Lubeck 
is surrounded by the duchy of Hol- 
stein, and is situated on rivers 
Schwartau and 'Trave. Area 140 
sq. m. Pop. 41,300. The cap. is 
Eutin. The principality of Birken- 
feld lies S.W. of the Rhine, and be- 


and the hind quarters high and 
heavy. The tail ought to be absent 
naturally, and puppies that are born 
with one should be docked when not 
more than four days old. Exercise for 
this breed is essential, and no dog 
suffers more from being kept chained 
up. Many instances of the great 
intelligence of typical specimens of 
the breed are related, and they are 
valuable equally as stock or sport dogs 


tween Rhenish Prussia and Lichten-* or as companions and house dogs. 
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Old (or White) English Terrier, an 
old terrier breed; which after the 
Kennel Club’s abolition of cropping 
became very rare, in spite of the fact 
that it is the only English terrier so 
called. The head should be long, 
narrow, and flat, with a sharp tapering 
muzzle, muscular jaw, pronounced 
stop, and black nose. The eyes 
should be small and black, set fairly 
close together; the ears, formerly 
prick, should be round and flat. The 
rather long neck should be muscular; 
the forelegs straight, and the thighs 
comparatively large and muscular. 
The whip tail should be carried low. 
The coat must be close, hard, short, 
and glossy, and pure white — colours 
such as blue not being favotned. The 
ideal weight is between 10 and 15 lbs. 

Oldesloe, a tn. of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein prov., Prussia, on the Trave, 
13 m. from Lubeck. There are saline, 
sulphur, and other baths near. Pop. 
3905. 

Oldfield, Anne (1683-1730), com- 
monly known as ‘ Nance,’ an 
English actress, born in London. She 
made her dObut in 1700, and imme- 
diately gained popularity. In 1704 
she played the part of Lady Betty 
Modish in Cibber’s Careless Husband. 
She was the originai representative of 
some 65 characters in tragedy and 
comedy, and soon came to bo recog- 
nised as one of the most briiliant 
actresses of the day. Her chief suc- 
cesses were ‘ Lady Townley,’ ‘ Syl- 
via,’ ‘ Mrs. Sullen,’ and ‘ Sophonisba.’ 
See E. Robins, The Palmy Days of 
Nance Old^ld, 1898. 

Oldforge, a bor. and township of 
Lackawanna co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on Lackawanna R., 4 m. S.W, 
of Scranton. Anthracite coal is 
mined ; glass, silk, chemicals, and fer- 
tilisers are manufactured. Pop. 
(1910) 11,325. 

Oldham, a pari., municipal, and co. 
bor. of Lancashire, England, 6 m. 
N.E. of Manchester. The town is 
mostly situated on a hlU, and its 
growth as a manufacturing centre 
now gives it quite a modem appear- 
ance. This growth is principally due 
to the close proximity of the Lanca- 
shire coalfields and the extension of 
cotton manufactures, dating from the 
latter half of the 18th century. Its 
principal buildings are a town-hall, 
Westhulme hospital, art gallery and 
museiun, central free public library, 
blue-coat school, etc. The Alexandra 
park was opened in 1865. Oldham 
manufactures fustians, velvets, cords, 
nankeens. It has large foundries, 
machine-works, and collieries in the 
near neighbourhood. Pop. (1911) 
147,495. 

Oldham, John (1653-83), an English, 
atirist and poet, born at Shlpton 


Moyne, • near 'Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire. He was a favourite with the 
Earl of Kingston, the Earl of Roches- 
ter, Sir Charles Sedley and other mts, 
and gained the friendship of Dryden. 
O.’s reputation rests cliiefiy on his 
satires — he took Juvenal for his 
model, and though his works partake 
of the licentious sentiments of the 
time, they are full of force and spirit, 
and are original in their dramatic 
setting. He published Poems and 
Translations in 1683, and Remains in 
Verse and Prose appeared in 1684. 
The best edition of his works is The 
Compositions in Prose and Verse 
(1770), with memoir and explanatory 
notes by Edward Thompson. 

Oldhamia, the generic name applied 
to several fossils found in the Cam- 
brian system. Considerable doubt 
exists as to their meaning, and it is 
not known whether they are fossil 
forms of algoe, of zoophytes or poly- 
zoa, or even whether they are fossils 
at aU. 

Old Haven Beds, see Eocene, 

Old Meldrum, a par. of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, 16 m. N.N.W. of 
Aberdeen. It has cotton manufac- 
tures and distilleries. Pop. (1911) 
1200. 

Oldmixon, John (1673-1743), an 
English historian and minor poet. 
He wrote dull histories on the British 
Isles and America : The British 
Empire in America (1708) ; Secret 
History of Europe (1712-15); Critical 
History of England (1724-6, 1730-9); 
History of the Stuarts ; poems and 
plays, works of rhetoric and logic, 
andEssay on Criticism (11 2S), abusing 
Pope and others. Pope took revenge 
in the Dunciad, ii. 283-90, and in the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. See his 
Memoirs of the Press (1742); Cibber, 
Lives of the Poets; Baker, Biog. Dram. 

Old Point Comfort, a watering- 
place of Elizabeth city, co., Virginia, 
U.S.A., at the mouth of James R. 

Old Red Sandstone, the name given 
to the succession of sandstones, shales, 
and thin bands of concretionary lime- 
stones which lie between the Silurian 
and Carboniferous rocks. These rocks 
were laid dotvn in isolated basins or 
lakes to the W. and N. of Europe. 
To the S., marine conditions pre- 
vailed, and thus two types of strata 
comprise this geological system, viz. 
freshwater or lacustrine deposits (the 
O. R. S. proper) and marine deposits 
or Devonian, Distinctive names 
have been given to the basins in 
which these O. R. S. rooks were laid 
do^vn, viz. Welsh Lake, Lake Cole-, 
donia, Lake Oroadie, Lake Cheviot, 
Lake Lome, and Lake Munster. The 
O. R. S. attains a thickness of about 
20,000 ft. in Scotland, and is sub- 
dividediuto Lower,Middle,and Upper 
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groups. Enormous masses ol con- wire netting., ■ They need abundanni.' 
temporaueoua telsitio, andesitic, and of water fropi March to Septomher 
dlabasio lavas and tuffs are found in and a temperature of about 70. dS’ 
tho O. B. S. of Central Scotland, giving The rest of thOvyear a temperature of 
origin to the Cheviots, Peutland Hills, 60 deg. and moderate watei-insr 
SidJaws, and Ochils. The fauna of the sufficient. •' . . •, 

period is remarkable for its fishes, Olearia, a genus , of . evergreen ' 
such as Palaeospondylus, Cocoosteus, flowering shrubs, bearing in summer a 
Dipterus, and Holoptychius. Giant profusion of daisy-like flowers as well 
Crustaceans and a few marsh plants as ornamental foliage. O. haasHi ia 
(Psilophyton) are also fovmd. In the New Zealand Daisy Bush, and is 
Norway, N. Russia, and Spitsbergen ' .borders’ and 

O. R. S. rocks occur with typical fiahei \the sea', O- 

and plant remains, and the O. R. S. oi ... /-like leaves 

N. America (New Brunswick) yields and white and yellow flowers, ia the 
plant remains and occasional seams hardiest species. 

of coal. Olearius, or Oehlsohlager, Adam (e. 

Old Testament, see Bibus. 1600-7 1 ), a German traveller, horn at 

Oldtown, a tn. of Penobscot co., Aschersleben, in Prussia. He 'acted 
Maine, U.S.A., on an island in Penob- as secretary to an embassy sent by the 
soot R., 10 m. N.N.E. ol Bangor. Duke of Holstein to Russia and Persia. 
There are lumber'-miUs and mann- On returning from this mission, he 
faottues of boots and shoes, woollens, wa.s made librarian and keeper of tho 
boats, and . electrical machinery. Duke’s museum. O. was also a mathu'v 
Pop. (1910) 6317. malician and author. He published 

Oldys, William (1696-1761), a lite- several works, the most noteworthy 
rary antiquary and miscellaneouB being a Chronicle of Holstein and 
writer. He became librarian to Lord Travels. 

Oxford, a post he retained for about Oleaster, a name which often leads 
ten years, and through the influence to confusion.as it ts applied to the true 
of the Duke of Norfolk he was ap- wild olive (Olea Europea), and also to 
pointed Norroy klng-at-arms. Be- tho unrelated genus Elceagnvs. This 
sides numerous miscellaneous literary comprises evergreen and deciduous 
and bibliographical articles, he was trees and shrubs, with ornamental and 
the author of the • . . variegated foliage, and 

Life of Sir fValti ■ . e or yellow fragrant, deli- 

Briiish Librarian, ..»rs, which are rich in honey. 

Spectator, The Harleian Miscellany, and which are followed by decorative 
He also wrote several Lives in the edible berries. 

Biographia Britannica and General Olefiant Gas, see Ethtleots. 
Dictionary. See Memoir by Yeo- Olenek, a riv. of Yakutsk prov., E. 
well in Notes and Queries (1862, first Siberia, rising from two branches 
two months). under the Polar circle and flowing N. 

Oleaoere, a natural order of trees into the Arctic Ocean. 70 m. from the 
and shrubs, of which Olea (Olive) is Lena’s W. mouth. Length 1000 m. 
the typical genus. Ust-Olensk vil. ia at its mouth. 

Olea Europoea, see Olive. Olein: 

Olean, a tn. of Cattaraugus co., of : r. , t 

New York, U.S.A., on Alleghany R., f.ai .il;. 'jli 'I'.’ ii.e ... ic:..:- 
60 m. S.S.E. of Buffalo, rich in oil and actertaed by the well-defined glabeUa, 
natural gas. Glass, leather, and which may be either rectangular or 
machinery are manufactured. Pop. parabolic, the small pygidium, amd 
(1910) 11,745. the eleven to eighteen thoracic seg- 

Oleander (rVeriumoicander), a hand- ments. They are found most corn- 
some evergreen shrub with fragrant monly in the Upper Cambrian rooks, 
flowers, rather like carnations, of Oleomargarine, see MARQAniNE. 

various shades of pink, red, and white; 015ron, Isle of, an island of t he At- 

one of the most easily grown green- lantio Ocean, off the coast of France, 
house plants. Its large, willow-like and partof thedcpt.ofCliarente-Iufd- 
leaves when bruised have a powerful rieuro. Its maximum length is 18 m., 
and disagreeable odour, and are breadth 7 m., and it covers an area of 
poisonous to human beings and 66 sq. m. The surface is generally 
animals. The physiological effects fertile, and it produces com and wine, 
are similar to those of digitalis. It has two towns, Chfiteau and St. 

Oleandra.agenusof evergreeutropi- Pierre. Pop. 17,800. 
cal ferns, with creeping shoots, jointed OUron, Judgments of, a codeof mari- 

stems, and entire, lanceolate or strap- time laws in use in W. Europe during 
shaped fronds. They are grown in tho middle ages. It is said <o have 
the stovehouje in hanging b.asketB or been originated by Eleanor, Duches-s 
on pillars and walls in a layer of sphag- of Guienne, mother of Richard I. of 
num or peaty soil held in place by a England, towards the middle of the 
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12th century, at Qi6roh, part of the tlvoly. In the Paris basin the system 
duchy of Aquitaine, which came into is represented by lacustrine marls 
the possession of the French crown in with the gypsum of Montmartre form- 
1370, and to have been introduced ing the Lower Oligocene, followed by 
intoEnglandintherelgnof Riohardl., lacustrine and marine marls. The 
\vithsomeamendmenteand additions, highest beds are the sandstones of 
Olga, St. (d. 969), the wife of Igor, Fontainebleau and the fresh-water 
prince of Kiev. On his death in 945, limestones of Orleans (Boauce). The, 
she ruled for ten years as regent for German Oligoeene are remarkable for 
lier son Sviatoslav. In 955 she was their deposits of lignite and brown 
baptised at Constantinople, and was coal. In N. America the ‘ Vicksburg 
after her death canonised in the Hus- beds ’ (orbitoitio) occurring in Ala- 
oian Camrch; her day being now com- bama and Florida and the ‘ Red 
memorated on the 11th July. Bluff ’ of the Mississippi district are of 

Oiibanum (Gk. Xiharos, frankin- OUgocene age. 
cense) is a gum-resin yielded by vari- Olinda, a tn. of BrazU, on the coast, 
ous species of the genus BoswelUa, 1 1 m. N. of Pernambuco. It contains 
found in Somaliland. The gum is convents and magnificent temples, 
obtained by making incisions in the and was once the cap. of the state, 
steip, and on accoimt of its fragrance Pop. 8000. 

is used in incense. Oliphant, Laurence (1691-1767), a 

Olifant’s River : 1. A riv. of S.E. Jacobite, Laird of Gask. Re was sent 
Africa, in the Transvaal, which rises by his father to support the insur- 
imder the name of the Rhenoster to gents in 1715, and was present at the 
the B. of Pretoria, flows N.E. and then battle of Sheriffmuir. jn 1715 he 
B.. and finally joins the Limpopo in joined Prince Charles Edward, who 
Portuguese ter. 2. A ipv. of Capo of made him governor of the north rrith 
Good Hope, which flows W. along the Lord Strathallan. He was pre-sent at 
base of the Zwarte-bergen, then S., the battles of Falkirk and Culloden, 
and joins the Groote to form the Gou- and alter the latter fled to Sweden, 
ritz. 3. A riv. in the W. of Cape of His lands were confiscated, but re- 
Good Hope, which flows N.W., then purchased in 1753 by some friends. 
S.W., and enters the Atlantic Ocean He returned to England in 1763. 
on the W. coast. Oliphant, Laurence (I829-SS), an 

Oligarchy (Gk, oAiyap,^<'ot), • the English author, born at Cape Town, 
govemiuent of the few,’ was the name and belonged to an ancient Scottish 
given to that form of constitution family. In 1851 he went with Jung 
amongst the ancient Greeks whore a Bahadur to Nepaul, and published his 
portion of the community were in pos- first book, A Journey to Khatmandu, 
•session of power, e.g. the governments in 1852, .os a result of his tour. Having 
of Thebes, Slegara, and Corinth. At returned to England, he practised law 
the present time it corresponds with for a time, but soon threw over his 
the term ' aristocracy,’ but in ancient legal studies, and went to travel in 
time.s, although it was acknowledged Kus.<iia. The outcome of this totir was 
that an’ aristocracy’ often developed The Russian Shores of the Black Sea 
into an O., the two were distinguished, (1853). In 1853-4 ho was secretary to 
‘ O.’ signifying the government of the Lord Elgin at Washington and in 
wealthy, who were looked upon as Canada, and later acted in the same 
directing their efforts towards their capacity on Elgin’s expedition to 
ownaggrandisementandthemoinien- China, about which he pubU.«hed .iVar- 
ance of their own power and privl- rative of Mission to China and Japan. 
leges, while ‘ aristocracy ’ meant the In 1870 he mU'. ’ ■ 

rule of the really best people for the his satirical no . 
public good. 1871 acted as 

Oligoeene System, the geological Times during > 

epoch which elapsed between Eocene War. He met and married Miss 
and Miocene time. In Britain the Oli- . ' th her pro- 

gocene formations' are only met tvith . . ■ . book called 

in the Hampshire ba.sin, where they ■ . , ■ written at 

consist of thin-bedded sandstone-s, ... ■ . ), a story in 

clay.s, marls, and limestones, kno^vn ' — One of his 

collectively as a Pluvio-Marine series, cleverest works, and Masollam, a 
They are subdivided into the Headon, novel, were also composed, .among 
Osborne, Bembridge, and Hampstead his later books are ; Episodes in a 
beds. Thesubdivisions,Lower,Middlo, Lifeof Adveniure ; Fashionable Philo- 
aud Upper.of the Oligoeene in France, sophy, a collection of various stories ; 
Belgium, Switzerland, and N. Italy and Scieidifir Belim'on. 
have been named otter places of typi- Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret (1828-97), 
cal development, as Tongrian (from an English authoress, born at Wally- 
Tongres), Etampian (after Etampes), ford, near Musselburgh. She pro- 
and Aquitanian (Aquitania) respee- duced her first novel, Passaaes in the 
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Life of 3Irs. Margaret Maitland, in 
1849, fQUo^ving this by Caleb Field 
and Merkland in 1851. The last 
named met ^vith such great success 
that on coming to London in- 1852 
she was invited to contribute to the 
famous Blackwood’s Magacine, and 
wrote Katie Stewart (1S53), -4 Quiet 
Heart (186-1), Zaidee (1856), and The 
Athelings (1857). Previous to this, 
she had, in 1852, married her cousin, 
Frank Wilson OUphant, who was an 
artist in stained glass. She wrote in 
all about 100 boohs, the best known 
of which are: Adam Grceme, 1852 j 
MagdaUrL Hepburn, 1854 ; LiUiesleaf, 
1855; The Laird of Norlaw, 1858; 
Salem Chapel, ' IS6Z; The Rector and 
the Bociot's Family, 1863 ; The Per^ 
pdual Curate, 1864 ; Miss ikfarjori- 
banf^, 1866 ; Madonna Mary, 1867 ; 
Squire Arden, 1871; Hester, 1883; 
Kirsteen, 1890 ; The Marriage of 
Elinor, 1892 ; The Ways of Life, 1897, 
among works of fiction. But she also 
\vrote the biographies of Edward 
Irving, Laurence OUphant, and 
Sheridan (English Men of Letters 
Series), and Historical Sketches of the 
Reign of George II., 1869 ; The Makers 
of Florence, 1876; A Literary History 
of England from 1790-1835 (1882); 
The Makers of Venice, 1887 ; Royal 
Edinburgh, 1890; Jerusalan, 1891; 
2*he Makers of 3Iodem Rome, 1895; 
besides The Victorian Age of English 
lAterature with her. son Frank, and 
The Beleaguered City, 1880 ; and A 
Little Pilgrim, in the Unseen, 1832. 

Oliva: L Atn. of Spain in theprov. 
of Valencia, 40 m. S.S.E. of Valencia. 
It contains an ancient palace and 
manufs. linen doth. Pop. 9344. 2. 
A market tn. of W. Prussia, 4 m. 
N.W. of Danzig. Pop. 9344. 

Olive Branch Petition, the last 
effort made by Congress in 1775 to 
conciliate the English government, 
after the outbreak of hostilities in the 
War of American Independence. The 
only answer given to this appeal was 
a large increase of land and sea forces 
and a declaration in parliament to 
take stern measures against the * con- 
spirators and in>ui*gpnts * in America. 

Olivares, Caspar de Guzman, Count 
of, and Duke of San Lucar(1587-1645), 
a Spanish minister, born' in Rome. 
He was- appointed to ’a post in the 
household of the heir-apparent dur- 
ing Philip IIl.’s reign, and gained 
such a complete intiuence over the 
young prince that when he ascended 
the throne the whole management 
of public affairs was in his hands. 
But although he conducted domestic 
affairs with some success, he was 
constantly thwarted in foreign affairs 
by Richelieu, and had the mortifica- 
tion to witness the separation of 
Portugal from the crown of Spain, 


and the loss of BrazU and other 
foreign colonies. In consequence of 
these misfortunes the • king ’ was 
obliged to dismiss him in 1643, and he 
died two years later. He published an 
apology under the title El iVicandro. 

Olive (Olea europcca), a sJow-grow- 
ing tree, with undivided leaves, and 
axillary clusters of gi*een flowers fol- 
lowed by pendulous, lustrous, blue- 
black oily fruits. While green and 
unripe, the fruits are bottled or 
pickled in brine. Olive oil is ex- 
tracted by pressure from ripe fruit. 
The tree has been cultivated since a 
remote period, especially on the 
borders of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the cultivated forms exliibit 
great improvement in the size and 
oiliness of the fruits compared with 
the tree in its wild state. The wood 
is soft, but takes a high polish, and is 
used for making smaJJ fancy articles. 

Olivenite; an olive-green coloured 
hydrous arsenate of copper with 
phosphorus. It .occurs in ortho- 
rhombic prisms, but is also found 
fibrous and globular or earthy (h.=3, 
sp. gr.=s4'4). The crystalline variety 
is found in Cornwall and Devon, and. 
at Alston Moor in Chimberland. It 
has a vitreous lustre and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture. The fibrous 
variety is also called wood-copper or 
wood-arseniate. 

Olive Oil, a fixed oil expressed 
from the fruit of the olivo-stree, Olea 
europcca, of the natural order Oleacete. 
The olive-tree has been cultivated 
from the earliest times in Greece, 
Italy, Southern Spain, Asia Minor, 
and other Mediterranean countries, 
and has been introduced into Mexico, 
Chile, Peru, the southern states of 
America, Australia, China, S. Africa, 
etc., though the chief supply of the 
oil still comes from the Mediterranean 
coasts. The fruit is pressed to 
a pasty consistency, enclosed in 
woollen bags, and subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. This yields oil of 
the first quality; second and third 
grades are yielded by subsequent 
pressings. O. O. is used for culinary 
purposes ; for the toilet ; in medicine 
as a laxative, a nutritive food, an 
emoUieut in external appliciitions, 
etc.; and in the arts for the manuf. of 
soap, etc. it consists chiefly of olein, 
aud 

Olive, Princess, a title assumed by 
Mrs. Ulivia Serres (q.v.). 

Oliveoza, a fortified tn. of Spain in 
the prov, of Badajos. It stands near 
the Portuguese frontier in a fertile 
plain, and has trade in wine, oil, and 
com. Pop. 10,000. 

Oliver, see Roland. 

Oliver, Isaac (c. 1556-1617), a 
mimature painter, probably bora in 
England, and though of French 
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origin, was regarded by his contem- 
poraries as an Englishman. He 
painted many portraits, and was ex- 
ceedingly expert in his miniatures. 
Among ills works are the portraits of 
James I. and his family. Sir Philip 
Sidney, and the family of Sir Kenelm 
Digby. 

Oliver, Peter (1594-1648), a minia^ 
tore painter, the son of Isaac O. He 
painted many of the court and 
nobility, but is specially famous for a 
series of copies in water-colour of 
celebrated pictures by the old 
masters. Many of these were made 
at the king's request, and seven of 
them are still at Windsor Castle. O.’s 
copy of Vandyok's portrait of Rachel 
Massuo de Rnvigny, Countess of 
Southampton, is one of the most 
remaikaUIe works in miniature 
existing. 

Olives, Mount of, called also Mt. 
Olivet, is only onoc mentioned by this 
name in the O.T. (Zeeh. xiv. 4), 
though it is elsewhere spoken of under 
other titles. It is situated to the E. of 
Jerusalem, from which it is separated 
by the valley of the Kidron or valley 
of Jehoshaphat. The name is fre- 
quently applied to the range of hills 
of which it forms one. To its N. is the 
Scopus, the site of the encampment 
of the Romans under Titus. The 
‘ Prophets ’ is a hlU to the S. of Olivet 
proper, and the outlying spur of the 
range to the S. is kno^vn as the Mt. of 
Offence. The M. of O. is connected 
Intimately with the life of Jesus, for 
on the western elope lay the Garden 
of Gethsemane. See works on Syria, 
Palestine, and Jerusalem by Stanley, 
Porter, Thomson, Barclay, etc. 

Olivet, Pierre Joseph Thoulier, 
Abbt d’ (1682-17 68), a Preach scholar, 
born at Salins. Amongst other works 
he published Itistoire de I’Acadimie 
Francaise (1723). He also edited and 
translated many works of the ancients, 
especially Cicero. 

OUvetans, a religious order in thei 
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Roman Catholic Church,' founded by 
John Tolomei (b. 1272), who was 
chosen as their first general, in 1319. 
The order is an offshoot of Bonedio- 
tinism and follows the Benedictine 
rule. 

Olivier, Guillaiune Antoine (1756- 
1814), a French traveller and natural- 
ist, bom near Toulon. He went on a 
scientlflo mission to Persia in 1792, and 
returned with a valuable collection 
alter an absence of six years. In 1800 
he became a member of the Acaddmie 
des Sciences, and soon alter professor 
of zoology in the veterinary school oi 
Alfort. Among his works are : Voyaaei 
dans I’ Empire Ottoman, VBgypte, et la 
Perse, 1801-7, with an atlas and 
plates : Hisloire naturelle des Insectes 
Coleoptires, 1789-1809 ; Dictionnaire 
d'hisioire ncUurelle des Insectes. Papu- 
lous, Crustuees, etc., 1789-1825. 

Olivier, Juste Daniel (1807-70), a 
S\vis3 poet, student, and, later, lec- 
turer at Lausanne Academy. Ho 
settled in Paris (c. 1846-7 1 ), becoming 
intimate with Sainte-Beuve. and then 
returned to Switzerland. His works 
Include : L’ Avenir, 1831 ; Zes Chan- 
sons loiniaines, 1847 ; DcmUres 
Chansons ; TlU&tre de Sociiti, }an- 
(aisies dramcUiques, 1870; novels, and 
studies in natural history, such as Ze 
canton de Vaud, 1837-41; Alouvement 
intellectual de la Suisse, 1845. See 
Rambert, Memoir, and selection of 
his works (1879); Berthoud, J. 
Olivier, 1880. 

Olivine, see CHRYSontTB and Io.n’e- 
ous Rocks. 

OUa Podrida, or OUa Espatiola 
(literally ‘ putrid pot ’), so called 
from its miscellaneous contents, is a 
stew made of meat, fish, pouitry, 
vegetables, and other ingredients, 
very common in Spain. It is cooked 
in a closed pot, and is always very 
highly seasoned with pepper and 
garlio. Compare the French * pot- 
pourri ’ and the Scotch ‘ hotch- 
potch.' 
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